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PUBLISHED BY CROCKER AND BREWSTER, 

51 WASHINGTON STKEET, BOSTON. 

THE LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS prepared by Prof. E. A. Andrews, exclu- 
sive of his Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the Latin-German Lexicon of 
Dr. Freund, constitute two distinct series, adapted to different and distinct pur- 
poses. The basis of the First Series is Andrews' First Latin Book; of the 
Second, Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

FIRST SERIES. 

This Series is designed expressly for those who commence the study of Latin 
at a very early age, and for such as intend to pursue it to a limited extent only, 
or merely as subsidiary to the acquisition of a good English education. It con- 
sists of the following works, viz. : — 

1. Andrews' First Latin Book: or Progressive Les- 
sons in Beading and Writing Latin. This small volume contains most of the 
leading principles and grammatical forms of the Latin language, and, by the 
logical precision of its rules and definitions, is admirably fitted to serve as an 
introduction to the study of general grammar. The work is divided into les- 
sons of convenient length, which are so arranged that the student will, in all 
cases, be prepared to enter upon the study of each successive lesson, by pos- 
sessing a thorough knowledge of those which preceded it. The lessons gen- 
erally consist of three parts : — 1st. The statement of important principles in 
the form of rules or definitions, or the exhibition of orthographical or etymo- 
logical forms; 2d. Exercises, designed to illustrate such principles or forms; 
and 3d. Questions, intended to assist the student in preparing his lesson. In 
addition to the grammatical lessons contained in this volume, a few pages 
of Reading Lessons are annexed, and these are followed by a Dictionary com- 
prising all the Latin words contained in the work. This book is adapted to 
the use of all schoote above the grade of primary schools, including also Acad- 
emies and Female Seminaries. It is prepared in such a manner that it can be 
used with little difficulty by any intelligent parent or teacher, with no previous 
knowledge of the language. 

2. The Latin Reader, with a Dictionary and Notes, 
containing explanations of difficult idioms, and numerous references to the 
Lessons contained in the First Latin Book. 

3. The Vili RomSB, with a Dictionary and Notes, re- 
ferring, like those of the Reader, to the First Latin Book. This series of three 
small volumes, if faithfully studied according to the directions contained in them, 
will not only render the student a very tolerable proficient in the principles or 
the Latin language and in the knowledge of its roots, from which so many words 
of his English language are derived, but will constitute the best preparation for 
a thorough study of the English grammar. 

SECOND SERIES. 

Not*.— The "Latin Reader" and the " Viri Romae," in this series, are the same a* in 
the first series. 

This Series is designed more especially for those who are intending to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the Latin language, and with the principal classical 
authors of that language. It consists of tne following works : — 

1. Latin Lessons. This small volume is designed for the 

younger classes of Latin students, who intend ultimately to take up the larger 
Grammar, but to whom that work would, at first, appear too formidable. It 
contains the prominent principles of Latin grammar, expressed in the same 
language as in the larger Grammar, and likewise Reading and Writing Lessons, 
with a Dictionary of the Latin words and phrases occurring in the 7 
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2. Latin Grammar. Revised, with Corrections and Ad- 
ditions. A Grammar of the Latin Language, for the use of Schools and Col- 
leges.- By Professors E. A. Andrews and S. Stoddard. This work, which 
for many years has been the text-book in the department of Latin Grammar, 
claims the merit of having first introducedjnto the schools of this country the 
subject of grammatical analysis, which now occupies a conspicuous place in 
so many grammars of the English language. More than twenty years have 
elapsed since the first publication of this Grammar, and it is hardly necessary 
to say that its merits — placing it in a practical view, preeminently above every 
other Latin Grammar — have oeen so fully appreciated that it has been adopted 
as a Text Book in nearly every College and Seminary in the country. The 
present edition has not only been thoroughly revised ana corrected (tux> years of 
continuums labor having been devoted to its careful revision and to the purpose of 
rendering it conformable in all respects to the advanced position which it aims to 
occupy,) 'but it contains at least one third more matter than the previous editions. 
To unite the acknowledged excellencies of the older English manuals, and of 
the more recent German grammars, was the special aim of the authors of this 
/work ; and to this end particular attention was directed : — 1st. To the prepara- 
tion of more extended rules for the pronunciation of Hie language ; 2d. To a clear 
tteposUwn of its inflectional changes ; 3d. To a proper basis of its syntax ; and 
4th. To greater precision in rules and definitions. 

3. Questions on the Grammar. This little volume is 

intended to aid the student in preparing his lessons, and the teacher in con- 
ducting his recitations. 

4. A Synopsis of Latin Grammar, comprising the 

Latin Paradigms, and the Principal Rules of Latin Etymology and Syntax. 
The few pages composing this work contain those portions of the Grammar to 
which the student has occasion to refer most frequently in the preparation of 
his daily lessons. 

5. Latin Reader. The Reader, by means of two separate 
and distinct sets of notes, is equally adapted for use in connection either with 
the First Latin Book or the Latin Grammar. 

6. Vill Horn®. This volume, like the Reader, is furnish- 
ed with notes and references, both to the First Latin Book and to the Latin 
Grammar. The principal difference in the two sets of notes found in each of 
these volumes consists in the somewhat greater fulness of those which belong 
to the smaller series. 

7. Latin Exercises. This work contains exercises in 

every department of the Latin Grammar, and is so arranged that it may be 
studied in connection with the Grammar through every stage of the prepara- 
tory course. It is designed to prepare the way for original composition in the 
Latin language, both in prose and verse. 

8. A Key to Latin Exercises. This Key, in which 

all the exercises in the preceding volume are fully corrected, is intended for 
the use of teachers only. 

9. Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War, with a 

Dictionary and Notes. The text of this edition of Caesar has been formed bv 
reference to the best German editions. The Notes are principally grammatical. 
The Dictionary, which, like all the others in the series, was prepared with great 
labor, contains the usual significations of the words, together with an explana- 
tion of all such phrases as might otherwise perplex the student 

10. Sallust. Sallust's Jugurthine War and Conspiracy 
of Cataline, with a Dictionary and Notes. The text of this work, which was 
based upon that of Cortius, has been modified by reference to the best modem 
editions, especially by those of Kritz and Geriaoh; and its orthography is, hi 

a 
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general, conformed to that of Pottier and Planche. The Dictionaries of Caesar 
and Sallust connected with this series are original works, and, in connection 
with the Notes in each volume, furnish a very complete and satisfactory appa- 
ratus for the study of these two authors. 

11. Ovid. Selections from the Metamorphoses and Heroides 

of Ovid, with Notes, Grammatical References, and Exercises in Scanning. 
These selections from Ovid are designed as an introduction to Latin poetry. 
They are accompanied with numerous brief notes explanatory of difficult 
phrases, of obscure historical or mythological allusions, and especially of gram- 
matical difficulties. To these are added such Exercises in Scanning as serve 
fully to introduce the student to a knowledge of Latin prosody, and especially 
of the structure and laws of hexameter and pentameter verse. 

12. Virgil. The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, with 

Notes and a Metrical Key. The text of this edition is, in general, that of Heyne as re- 
vised by Wagner. Particular attention has been given to the orthography and punc- 
tuation. The orthography has been made to conform to the standard of prevalent 
usage, discarding the forms is for es, in the terminations of some accusatives plural, 
cum for quum % and the like, as they tend to embarrass the learner, while they give but 
a very imperfect idea of the peculiarities of the author's orthography, as will be seen by 
examination of the Orthographia Vergiliana, at the end of this edition. The notes are 
very numerous, and in their preparation the editor has drawn freely from the best com- 
mentaries on Virgil, both German and English, including those of Heyne, Wagner, For- 
biger, Ladewig, Martyn, Keightley, Bryce, Conington and others. The notes contain 
many references to the Grammar, which will be found useful. 

In announcing the Revised Edition of Andrews and Stoddard's Latin 
Gbammar, the Publishers believe it to be quite unnecessary to speak of the 
merits of the work. The fact that in the space of about Twenty Years, Sixty- 
Fivb Editions, numbering above Two Hundred Thousand Copies. 
have been required for the purpose of meeting the steadily increasing demand 
for the work, sufficiently evinces the estimation in which it has been held. 
In preparing this Revised and Enlarged Edition, every portion of the original 
work nas been reconsidered in the light of the experience of twenty years 
spent by the present editor in studies connected with this department of edu- 
cation, and with the aid of numerous publications in the same department, 
which, during this period, have issued from the European press. The results 
of this labor are apparent on almost every page, in new modifications of the 
old materials, and especially in such additional information in regard to its 
various topics as the present advanced state of classical education in this 
country seemed obviously to demand. The publishers commend this new 
edition to the attention or Teachers throughout the country, and express the 
hope that in its present form it will be deemed worthy of a continuance of the 
favor which it has so long received. 

The following are extracts from a few of the many letters the Publishers 
have received from teachers from all parts of the country in commendation 
ofthiswork: — . 

The revised edition of Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar is without doubt the 
best published in America I have no doubt that the time is near at hand when this 
series of works will, by all lovers of the classics, be considered as the * National Series. 1 
The pronunciation is now by the same class considered the American Standard. I will 
hail with joy the day when every college and school in our country shall have adopted 
Prof. Andrews' series as the foundation of true classic knowledge. As such I consider 
it, and for that reason have I used it since I first knew its existence.— Martin Armstrong, 
Potomac Seminary, Romney, Va. 

Allow me to say, after a careful examination, that, in my judgment, it is the best 
manual of Latin Grammar to be found in the English language. In revising it the 
author has preserved the happy medium between saying too much and too little, so de- 
sirable for a Latin text-book for this country. In philosophical arrangement, simplicity 
of expression, and for brevity and fulness, it must entitle the author to the first rank 
in American classical scholarship. I shall use it in my classes, and recommend it to all 
teachers of Latin in this country — N. E. Cobleigk, Professor of Ancient Languages and 
Literature, in Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. 
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I have reason to believe that the Improvements, introduced Into the hut edition of 
Andrews and Stoddard's- Latin Grammar by my respected and lamented friend Dr. An- 
drews, a little before bis death, add very decidedly to the value of a work, which has 
done more to give the knowledge of that language to the youth of this country than any, 
perhaps than all others.— Theodore W. Wootsey, President of Yale CeUege, New Haven. 

No book, probably, has done more to improve classical training In American schools 
than Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. Its use is almost universal ; and where it 
has not itself been adopted as a manual, it has made grammars of similar excellence 
necessary. The last edition, the sixty-fifth, was carefully revised by the lamented Br. 
Andrews, not long before his death, by whom it was greatly enlarged by the Incorpora- 
tion of mnch valuable information, derived mainly from the last edition of the Latin 
Grammar of Professor Zumpt. It will therefore be found to be mneh improved as a re- 
pository of the principles and facts of the Latin language. — Thomas A. T hacker, Profes- 
sor of Latin in Yale College, New Haven, 

It is unnecessary to commend a Latin Grammar, which has been for twenty years' in 
common use in our Colleges, and has generally superseded all others. The Revised 
Edition contains the results of the labors of Dr. Andrews, during all that time, on va- 
rious Latin Classics, and on his great Latin Lexicon; and cannot, therefore, but be 
greatly improved. — Edward Robinson, D. D M IX. D., Prof of Biblical Literature in 
Union Theol. Seminary, New York City. 

I regard Andrews' and Stoddard's new Latin Grammar, as an exceedingly valuable 
work. It evidently contains the results of the Author's careful and long continued in 
vestigatiou, and from its fulness, clearness, and accuracy, wQl undoubtedly become the 
Standard Latin Grammar of this Continent. In Western New York, we have for a long 
time been using the earlier editions, and they have rapidly won upon the public regard. 
This new edition will give it a stronger claim upon our favor. It must rapidly super- 
sede all others. I can unhesitatingly recommend the New Grammar as the best in use. — 
Lewis H. Clark, Principal of Sodus Academy, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

I have looked over the new edition of the Grammar with great interest. It Is now ' 
eighteen years since I introduced it into this college, and I have never felt inclined to 
change it for any other. The revision, without changing its general character, has added 
greatly to its fulness and completeness. It is now fully equal to Zumpt's in these re- 
spects, and far superior to it in adaptation to the class room. There is no other school 
grammar that can pretend to compare with it. I have introduced the new edition here, . 
and have no idea I shall ever wish to substitute another. The services of Prof. Andrews 
In the cause of classical learning in the United States cannot be over estimated.— M Stur- 
gus, Professor in Hanover Couege, Indiana. 

I am willing to say that I am decidedly In favor of Andrews' Latin Series.— Oeo. Gale, 
GaUsviUe University, Wisconsin. 

Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar I consider decidedly the best Latin Grammar 
ever published. — Ransom Norton, North Livermore, Maine. 

Such a work as Andrews and Stoddard's Revised Latin Grammar needs no recommend- 
ation, it speaks for itself.— A. A. Keen, Professor of Greek and Latin, Tufts College, 
Med ford, Ms. 

I have examined the revised edition of Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar, and 
think it a complete success. I see it has all of Zumpt's merits and none of his defects, 
and welcome its advent with great pleasure. — James M. WJuton, Hopk i n s Grammar 
School, New Haven, Conn. 

I have examined Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar, and say. without hesita- 
tion, that the principles of the Latin language can be more easily and systematically 
acquired from It than any work I have ever seen. The arrangement and simplicity of its 
terms are such as to make it easily comprehended by the beginner, while, at the same 
time, its copfonsness is sufficient for the most advanced student. The author has evi- 
dently noted and profited by the defects in this respect of most of the Latin Grammars 
now in use.— C. W. Field, Mavch Chunk. Pa. 

The superior merits of the original work are too well known and appreciated to heed 
any commendation from me. I have had some means of knowing how great pains and 
labor Dr. Andrews has bestowed upon this final revision and improvement of the work, 
and, therefore, was not unprepared to find its acknowledged excellence materially in- 
creased, and I do not hesitate to say. that its value has been greatly enhanced, and that 
it has been brought as near as practicable to the present state of philological science.— 
John D. PhUbriek, Superintendent of Public Schools, city of Boston. 

I have looked the Grammar through with much care and a great degree of satisfaction, 
and I unhesitatingly pronounce it superior to any Latin Grammar In method and man- 
ner of di*cn««ioi , and happily adapted to the wants of both teachers and pupils. — J. W. 
Siiuomds, Principal of AVtr Enginii-/ Christian Institute, Andover, N. It 
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T?* b^ ta^y !jitr(jdiio«d the Revised Edition, and regard it as a great improvement 
upim fottper editions. We shall use it exclusively in future.— E. Flint, Jr., Principal 
of Leg High School, 

After a d^exainitiation* Lam happy to state that the Author has admirably accom- 
plished the objects which he aimed at inmaking this last revision. B* has added much 



ofPeokody High School, South Danvers, Ms, 

The Revised Grammar seems to me greatly improved and to be every thing a scholar 
•ould vrfah. — Z. B. Sturgit, Charlestovon, Indiana. 

I have subjected the Retfsed Edition to the test of actual use in the recitation room, 
and am persuaded that in He present form it decidedly surpasses every other Latin Gram- 
mar in point of adaptation to the wants of students in our Academies, High Schools 
and estteges.— WUlmm S, PaUner, Central High School, Cleaveland, Ohio. 

I think Andrews 1 Serte of Latin Work* tire most systematic and best arranged course I 
have ever seen,— and belirvH if' our pupils would u*' tJiem altogether, we should find 
them much better scholars. I puslIL use thctn wholly in my school.-- A. C. Stocking 
Principal of Monirtaifth Ar.arfrmy, Maine . 

The examination of the Revised Edition has afforded me Tory great pleasure, and leads 
me to express the deep and auKisre conviction that it Is the most complete Grammar of 
the Latin language with whicii I rid acq minted. *ii:.-I best adapted for ready consultation 
upon any suluwt connected with thu fit ody nf 1 Mli n Authors. The paper, the typography, 
and the binding, — the whole style of publication — are such as to commend the good taste 
and judgment af the Publishers.— J. K* Boyd^ principal of Mapievoood Young Ladies 
fitstituit, FHtsJttUi, Ma*s> 

I find the Revised Edition to he just what fa needed for a Latin Grammar,— clear, com- 
prehensive, yet roncd*;. in the subject in .1 Her. I nhtdl introduce it as a permanent text- 
boot.—^. F. Daix, Principal of CUfde Hgh SthaoL Wayne Co., N. Y. 

I ha** carefully examined your Revised Edition throughout, particularly the Correc- 
tions sad Additions. It now appears to me nil that can be desired. It -seams like part^ 
Lnffwith a ftunfilHt frfcnfl to lay aside the old edition, with its many excellencies, and 
adapt the ntw. but I shall cheerfully make the sacrifice for the greater benefit that will 
prrnifj to tfoo* eouimenckig the study of Latin from time to time.— J. H. Graham, Prin- 
cipal ofNorthfieht Institwtiitn, Vermont. 

I thought betore that the oM edition was entitled to the appellatiou of *« The Latin 
flnnniimr," but I perceive ita thIito hm? liwn in n Hi Increased- by the numerous emenda- 
tions and additions of Prof Andrews. The Grain mar is. nor fitted to be a complete 
hnnd-boalt tar the Latin scholar during his whole course.— E. W Johnson, Canton Acad . 
trrty, Canton, N Y, 

T unhesitatingly pronounce the Itevi.wd Edition of Andrews and Stoddard's Latin 
(Irani mar the beet Grammar of the Latin Languuge, and shall certainly use my influence 
in its behalf.— H E. J. Clutr., Edmharo\ Pa. 

After a thorough examination, I have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best Latin 
Grammar tor the purposes of the recitation room that I have ever examined. In its 
present form it ought certainly to displace a large majority of the Grammars in common 
use. Its rules of Syntax are expressed with accuracy and precision, and are in fact, 
what all rules ought to be, reliable guides to the learner.— James W. Andrews, Principal 
of Hopewell Academy, Penn. 

Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar, in the arrangement and adaptation to the 
learner, has excelled all others, and the re risea" edition is certainly a great improvement, 
and 1 do believe is better a.laptM to the wants of .the student than any other* The 
whole wan to be critically reTtecd and corrected. Prof. Andrews was truly the stu- 
dent's benef&'-tor* — ST. h. Severance, North Troy, Vermont. 

It gives tl« great pleasure to bear my testimony to the superior merits of the Latin 
Grammar edited by Professor Andrews and Mr. Stoddard. I express most cheerfully, 
unhesitatingly, and decidedly, my preference of this Grammar to that of Adam, which, 
has, for w toog ft time, kept almost undisputed sway in our schools.:— Dr. C. Beck, Cam- 
bridge. 

I know of no Grammar published in this country, which promises to answer so weU\ 
the purposes of elementary classical instruction, and shall be glad to see it introduced, 
into our best schools. — Charles K. Dillaway, Boston. 

Your new Latin Grammar appears to me much better suited to the use of students; 
Chan any other grammar I am acquainted with.— Prof. Wm. M. Holland, Hartford, Ct 
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I have adopted the Latin Grammar of Andrews and Stoddard in the school under my 
charge, believing it better adapted, upon the whole, for elementary instruction than any 
similar work which I hare examined. It combines the improvements of the recent Ger- 
man works on the subject with the best features of that old favorite of the schools, Dr. 
▲dam's Latin Grammar. — Henry Drisler. Professor of Latin in Columbia College. 

A careful review of the Bevised Edition of Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar, 
shows that this favorite text-book still continues to deserve the affections and confidence 
of Teachers and Pupils, incorporating as it does the results of Prof. Andrews' own con- 
stant study for many years with the investigations of English and German Philologists. 
No other Grammar is now so well fitted to meet the wants of the country as the rapid 
demand for it will show beyond doubt.— A. S. HartweU, University of St. Louis. 

This Grammar of the Latin Language, now universally pronounced the very best, 1b 
greatly improved by the corrections, revisions and additions of this revised edition. We 
do not believe a text-book was ever written which introduced so great an improvement 
in the method of teaching Latin, as this has done. We wish the revised edition the 
greatest success, which we are sure it merits. — Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 

I have examined your revised edition with considerable care, and do not hesitate to 
pronounce it a great improvement upon the old editions, and as near perfection as we 
are likely to have. I have no doubt it will come into general use.— A. Williams, Professor 
of Latin, Jefferson College, Canonsburg, Pa. 

I have been much interested in the Revised Edition. The improvement is very striking, 
and I shall no longer think of giving it up and putting Znmpt in its place. I am much 
pleased with the great improvement in the typography. You have given to our schools a 
book fifty per cent better in every respect, and I trust you will have your reward in 
largely increased sales. — William J. Rolfe, Master of Oliver High School, Lawrence, Ms. 

I can with much pleasure say that your Grammar seems to me much better adapted 
to the present condition and wants of our schools than any one with which I am ac- 
quainted, and to supply that which has long been wanted— a good Latin Grammar for 
common use. — F. Gardner, Principal of Boston Latin School. 

The Latin Grammar of Andrews and Stoddard is deserving, in my opinion, of the ap- 
probation which so many of our ablest teachers have bestowed upon it. It- is believed 
that, of all the grammars before the public, this has greatly the advantage, in regard 
both to the excellence of its arrangement, and the accuracy and copiousness of its Infor- 
mation.— if. B. Hackett, Prof, of Biblical Literature in Newton Theological Seminary. 

The universal favor with which this Grammar Is received was not unexpected. It will 
bear a thorough and discriminating examination. In the use of well-defined and ex- 

E restive terms, especially in the syntax, we know of no Latin or Greek grammar which 
i to be compared to this. — American Quarterly Register. 

These works will furnish a series of elementary publications for the study of Latin 
altogether in advance of any thing which has hitherto appeared, either in this country 
or in England. — American Biblical Repository. 

I cheerfully and decidedly bear testimony to the superior excellence of Andrews and 
Stoddard's Latin Grammar to any manual of the kind with which I am acquainted. 
Every part bears the impress of a careful compiler. The principles of syntax are happily 
developed in the rules, whilst those relating to the moods and tenses supply an important 
deficiency in our fomer grammars. The rules of prosody are also clearly and fully ex- 
hibited. — Rev. Lyman Coleman, Manchester, Vt. 

This work bears evident marks of great care and skill, and ripe and accurate scholar- 
ship in the authors. We cordially commend it to the student and teacher.— Biblical 
Repository. 

Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar is what I expected it would be— an excellent 
book. We cannot hesitate a moment in laying aside the books now in use, and intro- 
ducing this. — Rev. J. Penney, D. D., New York. 

Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar bears throughout evidence of original and 
thorough investigation and sound criticism. It is, in my apprehension, so far as sim- 
plicity Is concerned, on the one hand, and philosophical views and sound scholarship on 
the other, far preferable to other grammars ; a work at the same time highly creditable to 
Its authors and to our country. — Professor A. Packard, Bowdoin College, Maine. 

I do not hesitate to pronounce Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar superior to 
any other with which I am acquainted. I have never seen, any where, a greater amount 
of valuable matter compressed within limits equally narrow.— Hon. John Hall, Principal 
of Ellington School, Conn. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Grammar decidedly superior to any now 
In use. — Boston Recorder. 
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Jr. I^Mm's (Baemns. 

Robinson's Hebrew Lexicon. Sixth Edition, Revised 

and Stereotypeql. A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, in- 
cluding the Biblical Chaldee. Translated from the Latin of William Gesenius, 
late Professor of Theology in the University of Halle-Wittemberg. By Edward 
Robinson, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Biblical Literature in tile Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York. A new edition, with corrections and large ad- 
ditions; partly furnished by the author in manuscript, and partly condensed 
from his larger Thesaurus, as compiled by Roediger. These corrections and 
additions were made By Dr. Gesenius, during an interval of several years, 
while carrying his Thesaurus through the press, and were transcribed and fur- 
nished by him expressly for this edition. They will be found to be very 
numerous, every page having been materially corrected and enlarged, and a 
large number of articles having been re-written. It is printed on a new type, 
the face and cut of which is very beautiful, and has been highly commended 
and approved. 

Dr. Robinson had already been trained to the business of lexicographical labor, when 
he began the translation of the present work. He is, in an uncommon degree, master 
of his own native tongue. He has diligence, patience, perseverance — yea, the iron dili- 
gence of Gesenius himself. For aught that I have yet been able to discover, all that can 
reasonably be expected or desired, has been done by the translator; not only as to ren- 
dering the work into English, but as to the manner and the accuracy of printing. The 
work will speak for itself, on the first opening. It does honor, in its appearance, to edi- 
tor, printers, and publishers. I have only to add my hearty wish, that its beautiful 
white pages may be consulted and turned over, until they become thoroughly worn with 
the hands of the purchasers.— Prof. Stuart, in the Biblical Repository* 

There is no lexicon in English that can be put on a level with Robinson's. I recommend 
the present as- the best Lexicon of the Hebrew and Biblical Chaldee which an English 
scholar can have. — Rev. Dr. Samuel Davidson, of London. 

Gesenius' Lexicon is known wherever Hebrew is studied. On the merits of this work 
criticism has long ago pronounced its verdict of approval. — London Jewish Chronicle. 

This is a very beautiful and complete edition of the best Hebrew Lexicon ever y*t 
produced. Gesenius, as a Hebrew philologist, is unequalled. — London Clerical Journa* 

This is decidedly the most complete edition of Gesenius' Manual Hebrew Lexicon.— 
London Journal of Sacred Literature, 

"§Mam f s larmimg of % fepels, in (Brtet 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels, in Greek, accord- 

ing to the text of Hahn. Newly arranged, with Explanatory Notes, by Ednva ki> 
Robinson, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the tfriion The- 
ological Seminary, New York. Revised Edition. 

This work of I.-. Robinson confines itself to the legitimate sphere of a Harmony of the 
Gospels ; and we do not hesitate to say that in this sphere it will be found to be all that 
a Harmony need or can be. The original text is printed with accuracy and elegsn.ee 
It is a feast to the eyes to look upon a page of so much beauty. Its arrangement is dis- 
tinguished for simplicity and convenience. No one will ever be able to comprehend' the 
relations of the Gospels to each other, or acquire an exact knowledge of their contents, 
unless he studies them with the aid of a Harmony. The present work furnishes in this 
respect just the facility which is needed ; and we trust that among its other effects, it 
will serve to direct attention more strongly to the importance of this mode of study.— 
Prof. Hackett, of Newton Theological Seminary. 

f aimer's &tit\mttit. 

Arithmetic, Oral and Written, practically applied by means 
of Suggestive Questions. By Thomas H. Palmer. Author of the Prize 
Ksaay on Education, entitled the " Teacher's Manual,'* " The Moral Instruo- 
tor,"* etc. 
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$0biTOs Pannotij of % fespels, in $n%h\ 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels, in English, accord- 
ing to the common version; newly arranged, with Explanatory Notes. By 
Edward Robinson, D. D., LL. D. 

The object of this work is to obtain a fall and consecutive account of all the 
facts of our Lord's life and ministry. In order to do this, the four gospel nar- 
ratives have been so brought together, as to present as nearly as possible the 
true chronological order, and where the same transaction is described by more 
than one writer, the different accounts are placed side by side, so as to fill out 
and supply each other. Such an arrangement affords the only full and perfect 
survey of all the testimony relating to any and every portion of our Lord's his- 
tory. The evangelists are thus made their own best interpreters ; and it is 
shown how wonderfully they are supplementary to each other in minute as 
well as in important particulars, and in this way is brought out fully and 
clearly the fundamental characteristics of their testimony, unity in diversity. 
To Bible classes, Sabbath schools, and all who love and seek the truth in their 
closets and in their* families, this work will be found a useful assistant. 

I hare used " Robinson's English Harmony " in teaching a Bible Class. The result, in 
my own mind, is a conviction of the great merits of this work, and its adaptation to im- 
part the highest life and interest to Bible Class exercises, and generally to the diligent 
study of the Gospel. It is much to be desired that every one accustomed to searching 
the Scriptures should have this invaluable aid. — Rev. Dr. Skinner, New York. 

Vinson's $uti0ttKr3i af i\t §i&h, 
Robinson's Bible Dictionary. A Dictionary for the 

use of Schools and Young Persons. By Edward Robinson, D. D., LL. D. 
Illustrated with Engravings on wood, and Maps of Canaan, Judea, Asia Minor, 
and the Peninsula of Mount Sinai. Idumea, etc. 

ftUmtrtU af ^strottnmjj- 

The Elements of Astronomy : or The World as it is 

and as it Appears. By the author of " Theory or Teaching," " Edward's First 
Lessons in Grammar," etc. Revised in manuscript by George P. Bond, Esq., 
of the Cambridge Observatory, to whom the author is also indebted for super- 
intending its passage through the press. 

^catVi |amilK §ibh- 

Scott's Family Bible. Boston Stereotype Edition. 
6 vols, royal 8vo., containing all the Notes, Practical Observations, Marginal 
References, and Critical Remarks, as in the most approved London edition, 
with a line engraved likeness of the Author, Family Record, etc. 

This Edition is the only one that has. or can have, the benefit of the final 
Additions and Emendations of the Author. The extent of these may be 
judged from the fact that upwards of Four Hundred Pages of letter-press were 
added ; and as they consist chiefly of Critical Remarks, their importance to 
the Biblical student is at once apparent. The Preface to the entire work con- 
tains an elaborate and compendious view of the evidences that the Holy Scrip- 
tures were given by inspiration of God. Prefixed to each Book, both in the 
Old and New Testament, is an Introduction, or statement of its purport and 
Intent. There are also copious Marginal References, with various Tables, a 
CJhronological Index, and a copious topical Index. 

^iT Orders solicited. 
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As more than twenty years have elapsed, since the first publication of this 
Grammar, it can scarcely be necessary, in offering to the public a revised 
edition of the work, to make more than a passing allusion to its original plan 
or to the circumstances to which it owed its origin. 

For some years previous to the date of its publication, the progress of classi- 
cal learning in Europe, and particularly in Germany, had been such, as plainly 
to indicate the necessity of a corresponding advance in the manuals of Latin 
grammar employed in the schools of this country. Their deficiencies had 
indeed .become so apparent, that various attempts had already been made to 
furnish a remedy by means of translations of German grammars; but none of 
these, however excellent in many respects, had seemed to be fully adapted to 
the purpose for which they were intended. 

% To unite the acknowledged excellencies of the older English manuals and of 
the more recent German grammars was the special aim of the authors of this 
work; and to this end their attention was directed, first to the preparation of 
more extended rules for the pronunciation of the language, secondly to a clearer 
exposition of its inflectional changes, thirdly to the proper basis of its syntax, 
and fourthly to greater precision in its rules and definitions. 

The system of rules for the division and accentuation of Latin words, pre- 
pared in pursuance of the plan which has just been specified, was accordingly 
more copious than any previously found in the Latin grammars in common 
use in this country. For the purpose also of preventing the formation of erro- 
neous habits of pronunciation in the early part of the student's course, the pe- 
nultimate quantities of all Latin words occurring in the Grammar were care- 
fully marked, unless determinable by some general rule, and the paradigms 
were divided and accented in such a manner as to indicate their true pro- 
nunciation. 

In their treatment of Latin etymology, the authors aimed to render its study 
less a mere exercise of memory, and in a greater degree an efficient aid in the 
general cultivation of the mental powers. The principal means adopted for this 
purpose consisted in the practical distinction, every where made in treating 
inflected words, between the root, or ground-form, and the termination. 
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The third prominent peculiarity of the original fork was its direct derivation 
of the rules of Syntax from the logical analysis of sentences, and its distinct 
specification of the particular use of each of the several words of which a sen- 
tence is composed. This method of treating syntax— a method previously un- 
known in the schools of this country— has, since that period, been extensively 
adopted, and in some instances greatly extended, particularly in a portion of 
the English grammars recently published in this country, and has probably 
contributed more to the advancement of grammatical science, than any other 
innovation of modern times. 

The errors noticed in the original work have been corrected, as successive 
editions have issued from the press, but no opportunity has occurred, until the 
present, of thoroughly revising it in every part Two years of continuous 
labor have now been devoted to its revision, and to the purpose of rendering 
it conformable in all respects to the advanced position which it originally 
aspired to occupy. 

In all the modifications which have now been made, I have aimed to accom- 
plish these two purposes— to preserve, as far as possible, the identity of the 
work, and at the same time to bring it as near, as should be practicable, to the 
present state of philological science. Hence, while I have made no changes 
either in language or arrangement, but such as appeared to me quite neces- 
sary, I have omitted none which logical accuracy or requisite fulness of ex- 
planation seemed to demand. In doing even this it soon became evident, that 
the changes and additions must be more numerous, than would well consist 
with the convenient use of the old and the new editions in the same classes'. 
Though not insensible of the trouble occasioned to the teacher by altera- 
tions in a familiar text-book, I fould not but suppose, that such modifications 
as the progress of the last twenty years had rendered necessary, would still be 
welcomed by him, notwithstanding the personal inconvenience arising from 
the disturbance of his previous associations. To his pupils, who will have 
known no other form of the Grammar, than that in which it now appears, the 
work, it is believed, will not only be as easy of comprehension in its new, as 
in its old form, but in its practical application far more satisfactory.' 

Of the minor changes and additions occurring on almost every page, and 
even of the occasional rearrangement of small portions of the materials, it is 
unnecessary to speak particularly. The student familiar with former editions 
will at once detect these slight modifications, and note them in his memory 
for future use; and though he may fail to find a rule, exception, or remark on 
the page where he has been wont to see it, he will still meet with it in the 
same relative position, — in the same section and subdivision of the section in 
which it formerly appeared. 

In the department of Orthoepy will now be found some account of the Con- 
tinental mode of pronouncing Latin; and, by means of the joint exhibition of 
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this And of the English methods, the student will be able to use the Grammar 
with equal facility, whether choosing to adhere to the usual pronunciation of 
English and American scholars, or preferring that of the continental schools. 

In the Etymology of nouns, no other alteration need be specified, except the 
introduction, in the third declension, of " Rules for forming the nominative 
singular from the root," These are copied, in a modified form, from the edi- 
tor's First Latin Book. In themselves they are of considerable utility in 
•showing the mutual relations between the sounds of certain letters, and they 
are also closely connected with corresponding changes in some of the verbal 
roots. In the Etymology of adjectives, besides the minor modifications alraady 
alluded to, a few changes in arrangement have been made in those sections 
which relate to Comparison. To pronouns have been added some remarks on 
Pronominal Adjectives, which seemed to require a more particular notice, 
than they had heretofore received, both in their relation to each other and 
to the Adverbial Correlatives. The Etymology of particles has been treated 
somewhat more fully than in former editions — a fulness especially observable 
in relation to adverbs and conjunctions, and which was rendered necessary 
by the more extended treatment of those particles in the revised Syntax. 

In almost every section of the Syntax the student will meet with modifica- 
tions and especially with additions, which, as in other parts of the work, are 
introduced in such a manner as seldom to interfere with the references made 
to former editions in the series based upon this Grammar. The principal ex- 
ception to the latter remark is to be found in sections 247—251, which relate 
to certain uses of the ablative. 

A comparison of the Prosody in the present and former editions will show, 
that it has been revised with minute care in every part. Similar attention has 
also been given to the Appendix, in which will be found some additions relat- 
ing to Roman Money, Weights and Measures. For the greater convenience of 
.he student the Index in this edition has been much enlarged. 

In conclusion, I would briefly indicate the principal sources from which 
have been derived the various additions and corrections, to which allusion has 
been made. In preparing the original work, the earlier editions of Zumpt's 
Grammar were consulted at almost every step, and while frequent use was 
made of the grammars of Scheller, Grant, Adam, Ruddiman, Hickie and 
c*hers, the treatises of Zumpt were even then regarded as the most valuable 
embodiment of the principles of Latin philology. It was therefore natunal 
and almost unavoidable, in revising a work which had in so many points re- 
ceived both its form and its substance from the earlier labors of that distin- 
guished grammarian, to look to his maturer works for many of the materials 
by means of which our original sketch should be made more complete. 
Accordingly I have constantly consulted the last edition c his Grammar, 
translated by Dr. Schmitz, and have freely incorporated in this edition snob 
1* 
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of its materials, as were suited to my purpose. In most cases his ideas have 
been either expressed in my own language, or in language so modified as to 
suit the general plan of my work. In the Etymology, and not unfrequently in 
the Syntax also, the copious Grammar of Bamshorn has furnished valuable 
materials; and the Grammars of Key and of Kahner, the latter translated by 
Prof. Ghamplin, have been consulted with profit and satisfaction. In the 
sections comprising conjunctions, and especially in those relating to gram- 
matical analysis, I am happy to acknowledge my indebtedness to Prof. S. S. 
Greene of Brown University. To the sources already specified I must add the 
Latin Lexicon of Dr. Freund, in editing a translation of which I had frequent 
occasion to note such matters as promised to be of utility in the revision of this 
Grammar. The additions in the Appendix relating to Roman money, etc., 
are taken principally from Dr. Riddle's translation of Dr. Freund' s School 
Dictionary. To these references I will only add, that such other notes re- 
lating to Latin philology, as I have made during the past twenty years, so 
far as they were adapted to my purpose, have either been used in my former 
occasional corrections, or are incorporated in the present edition. 

In taking a final leave of the earliest of the elementary Latin works with 
which my name has been associated, and with which, in my own mind, must 
ever be connected the pleasant memory of my early friend and associate, 
Prof. Stoddard, I trust I shall be pardoned in commending it once more to 
the kind indulgence of the teachers of this country, and in expressing the 
hope that, in its present form, it will be deemed not altogether unworthy of a 
continuance of the favor which it has so long received. I cannot indeed ven- 
ture to indulge the hope, that all the imperfections of the work have even now 
been removed, or that, in my attempts to render it more perfect, I may not 
sometimes have fallen into new errors; but this I can truly say, that since its 
first publication I have devoted much time to its revision, and have sought to 
manifest my sense of the kindness with which it has been received, by doing 
all in my power to render it less unworthy of public 'avor. 

E. A. ANDREWS. 

Sew Britain, Cbnn., Oct., 1857. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



^ § 1. The Latin language is the language spoken by the an- 
cient Romans. Latin Grammar teaches die principles of the 
Latin language. These relate, 

1. To its written characters ; 

2. To its pronunciation ; 

3. To the classification and derivation of its words; 

4. To the construction of its sentences ; 

5. To the quantity of its syllables, and its versification. 

The first part is called Orthography ; the second, Orthoepy ; the 
third, Etymology ; the fourth, Syntax ; and the fifth, Prosody. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

«i §9. Orthography treats of the letters, and other characters 
bf written language, and the proper mode of spelling words. 

1. The Latin alphabet consists of twenty-five leqprs. They have 
the same names as the corresponding characters in English. They 
are A, a; B, b; C,c; D,d; E,e; F,f; G,g; H,h;I,i; J,j; 
K,k; L,l; M,m; N,n; 0,o; P,p; Q,q; R,r; S,s; T,t; U,u; 
V, v; X, x; Y,y; Z, z. 

2. The Romans used only the capital letters. 

8. /and j were anciently but one character, as were likewise « and v. 

4. W is not found in Latin words, and k occurs only at the beginning of a 
few words before a, and even in these c is commonly used, except in their ab- 
breviated form; as, Kor KcU. for KaUnda or OaUndoR, the Calends. 

6. Fand z are found only in words derived from the Greek. 

6. H, though called a letter, only denotes a breathing, or aspiration. 



10 DIPHTHONGS. — PUNCTUATION. § 8 — 5. 

DIVISION OF LETTERS. 

I § 3* Letters are divided into vowels and consonants, 

I 1. The vowels are a, e, i, o, t*, y. 



The consonants are 
divided into 



-r 



Liquids, /, ro, n, r. 

( Labials, jo, 6, /, v. 

Mutes, < Palatals, c, g, &, a, j, 

(Linguals, . . . . t, d. 

Sibilant, s. 

Double consonants, ....#, 2. 
fc Aspirate, A. 

2. Xh equivalent to cs or gs; z to ts or ds; and, except in com* 
pound words, the double consonant is always written, instead of the 
letters which it represents. In some Greek words x is equivalent 
to chs. 

Diphthongs. 

§ 4. Two vowels, in immediate succession, in the same syl- 
lable, are called a diphthong. 

The diphthongs are ae y at, at#, ei> eu, oe, oi, «a, ue, tit, uo, uu, and yu 
Ae and oe are frequently written together, as, cs, 

PUNCTUATION. 

§ O. The only mark of punctuation used by the ancients was a point, 
which denoted pauses of different length, according as it was placed at the top, 
the middle, or the bottom of the line. The moderns use the same marks of 
punctuation, in writing and printing Latin, as in their own languages, and as- 
sign to them the same power. 

Marks of quantity and of accent are sometimes found in Latin authors, espe- 
cially in elementary works: — 

1. There are three marks of quantity, viz. v , -, * ; the first de- 
notes that the vowel over which it stands is short ; the second, that it 
is long ; the third, that it is doubtful, that is, sometimes long and 
sometimes short 

2. There are also three written accents — the acute ( ' ), the grave 
( x ), and the circumflex ( A ). These were used by the old gramma- 
rians to denote the rising and sinking of the voice in the Roman mode 
of pronouncing words. (See §§ 14 and 15.) In modern elementary 
Latin works, the acute marks the emphatic syllable of a word, (§ 16^, 
the grave distinguishes certain particles from other words spelled m 
the same manner ; as, quod, because ; quod y which ; and the circum- 
flex is placed over certain penultimate and final syllables that are 
formed by contraction. 

The diaeresis (") denotes that the vowel over which it stands does 
not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel ; as, aer^ the air. It 
is used principally with ae, at, and oe. , 
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ORTHOEPY, 

"^ § •• Orthoepy treats of the right pronunciation of words. 

The ancient pronunciation of the Latin language being in a great measure 
lost, the learned, in modern times, have applied to it those principles which 
regulate the pronunciation of their own languages; and hence has arisen, in 
different countries, a great diversity of practice. 

The various systems now prevalent in Europe, may, however, be reduced to 
two— the .OmtinerUal and the EntjUsh — the former prevailing, with only slight 
diversities, in most of the countries of continental Europe, and the latter in 
England. Their principal difference is found in the pronunciation of the vowels 
and diphthongs, since, in both methods, the consonants are pronounced in 
nearly the same manner. 

The Continental Method. 

[According to this system, each of the vowels, when standing at 
the end of a syllable, is considered as having but one sound, which, 
however, may be either short or long. Thus, 

Short &, as in hat Long o, as in no. 

Long a, as in father. Short u, as in tub. 

Short e, as in met. Long u, as in full 

Long e, as in there. « or oe, as e in there. 

Short i, as in sit au, as ou in our. 

Long i, as in machine. eu, as in feudal. 

Short 5, as in not ei, as t in ice. 

Remark. These sounds are sometimes slightly modified when 
followed by a consonant in the same syllable.] 

The English Method. 

In the following rules for dividing and pronouncing Latin words, regard has 
i to En Pw - * 



been had both to English analogy and to the laws of Latin accentuation. See 
4 14 and 15. The basis of this system is that which is exhibited by Walker in 
his u Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names." To pronounce cor- 
rectly, according to this method, a knowledge of the following particulars is 
requisite: — 

1. Of the sounds of the letters in all their combinations. 

2. Of the quantities of the penultimate and final syllables. 

3. Of the place of the accent, both primary and secondary. 

4. Of the mode of dividing words into syllables. 



OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 
L Op the Vowels. 

§ 7 • A vowel, when ending an accented syllable, has al- 
ways its long English sound ; as, 

paf-tor, def-dit, ti'-wu, Uf-tws, tof-ha, T*f-ntt ; in which ti» accented vowels 
are pronounced as in fatal, mttre, vital, total, Utter, tyrcmL 



12 SOUNDS OF THE DIPHTHONGS. * § 8, 9. 

1. A, at the end of an unaccented syllable, has nearly the sound 
of a in father or in ah, but less distinct or prolonged ; as, mu-sa, 
t^pis'-t<£la, a-cer'-bus, Palra*n?-des ; pronounced mu'-zah, etc. 

2. E, o, and u, at the end of -an unaccented syllable, have nearly 
the same sound as when accented, but shorter and less distinct ; as, 
re'-te % vo'~lo, u'-su-i. 

8. (a.) I final has always its long sound ; as, qui, au'-di, le-gcf-U. 

Rni. L The final i of Hbi and sibibMa its short sound. 

(&.) I, at the end of an unaccented syllable not final, has an indis- 
tinct sound like short e ; as, Fa'-birus (fa'-be-us), phi4os'-8-phu8 (phe- 
los'-o-phus). 

Exc. / has its long sound in the first syllable of a word the second of which 
is accented, when it either stands alone before a consonant, as in i-dtZ-ne^us, or 
ends a syllable before a vowel, as mJi-^-bam. 

Rnc. 2. Y is always prononnoed 10m t in the same situation. 

§ 8. A vowel has always its short English sound, when fid- 
lowed by a consonant in the same syllable ; as, 

maf-nu^ re^^mim,fiiZ-go, hoc l jfos'-tis, cyg'nus, in which the vowels are pro- 
nounced as in magnet, seldom, Jintsh, copy, lustre, symbol 

Exception 1. A, when it follows qu before dr and rt, has the 
sounds of a in quadrant and in quart ; as, qud-dro, quad-ra-gin-ta, 
quar-tus. In other connections a before r has the sound of a in 
part; as, par-tt-ceps, ar'-ma ; except when followed by another r, as 
in par-rirct-da. 

Exc. 2. Es, at the end of a word, is pronounced like the English 
word ease ; as, ig'-nes, au'-des. 

Exc. 8. Os, at the end of plural cases, is pronounced like ose in 
dose ; as, nos, U'4os, dom'- ) irnos, 

Exc. 4. Post is pronounced like the same word in English; so 
also are its compounds ; as, post-quam, posf-e-a ; but not its deriva- 
tives ; as, pos-trt-mus. 

Exc. 6. R, i and y before final r, or before r in a syllable not final, -when 
followed in the next syllable by any other consonant, except r, have the sound 
of e and i in the English words her and Jbrg as, fer, fert, fer'tLU*; hir, Mr** 
cus, myr'-tus. 

TL Of the Diphthongs. 

§ 9* Ae and oe are always diphthongs unless separated by dia> 
resis. They are pronounced as e would be in the same situation ; as, 
a'-tas, azs'-tas, pce'-na, as'-tovm. 

1. Ai, ei, oi, and yi, usually have the vowels pronounced separately. ' 
When they are accented, and followed by another vowel, the t is 
pronounced like initial y, and the vowel before it has its long sound ; 
as, Maia, Pompeius, Troia, Harpyia ; pronounced Mu'-ya, Pom-pe'- 
yus, Tro'-ya, Har-py-ya. 



§ 10, 11. SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. 18 

Remark 1. 25, when a diphthong and not followed by another vowel, is 
pronounced like i / as in &e», om'-neit. 

2. An, when a diphthong, is pronounced like aw; as, laus, au'^rum, 
pronounced laws, etc. 

Rem. 2.' In the termination of Greek proper names, the letters cm are pro* 
nounced separately; as, Men-e~ld*u. 

3. Eu, when a diphthong, is pronounced like long u ; as, heu, On- 
pheus (or'-phuse), Eu-phr&tes. , 

Rem. 8. The letters eu are pronounced separately in the terminations tm 
and turn of Latin nouns, and of all adjectives, whether Greek or Latin, except 
neuter ; as, wr / -ce-us 1 me'-w, mef-wn, e-vm. In other situations they form a 
diphthong; as, Eiwtf-pa, The'seus, e'-heu. 

4. Ua, ue, ui, uo, uu, when diphthongs, are pronounced like too, 
we, etc. ; as, liri-gua, que^-ror, sua'-dt^o, quti'-tus, Z'-auus. They are 
always diphthongs after q, usually also after g, and often after s. 

6. Ui in cm and hide, when monosyllables, is pronounced like toi, and by 
some like long i. 

OL Of the Consonants. 

§ 1©. The consonants have, in general, the same power in 
Latin as in English words. 
The following cases, however, require particular attention. 

c. 

C has the sound of s before e, t, and y, and the diphthongs <z, as, 
and eu; as, ce'-do, c?-bus, Cce'sar, cce'4um, ceu, Cy'-rus. In other 
situations, it has the sound of k; as, Ca'-to, cru'-dus, lac. 

1. Ch has always the sound of fc; as, charta (kar'-tah), machlna 
(mak'-e-nah). 

Exc. CL following or ending an accented syllable, before i followed by a 
vowel, and also before eu and yo, has the sound of th; as, socia (so'-she-ah), 
caducem (ca-du'she-us), Sicyon (sish'-e-on). 

Remaei. In the pronunciation of the ancient Romans, the hard sound of c and g seems 
to have been retained in all their combinations. 

«. 

O has its soft sound, like /, before e, t, and y, and the diphthongs 
a and ce; as ge'-nus, ag-HAis, Gy'-ges, Gartu'4i. In other situations, 
it has its hard sound, as in bag, go. 

Exc. When g comes before g soft, it coalesces with it in sound; as, agger 
(aj'-er), exaggeraUo (ex-aj-e-ra'-ehe-o). 

s. 

§ 11* S has generally its hissing sound, as in so, thus. 

Exc. 1. (a.) When ri followed by a vowel is immediately preceded by a 
consonant in an accented syllable, the $ has the sound of ah ; as, Per'-ri-a 
(ner'-she-a). 



14 QUALITIES OF PENULTIMATE AND FINAL SYLLABLES. 

(b.) But when iior» followed by a vowel is immediately preceded by an 
accented vowel, the s or e has the sound of zh; as, A+paf-ti-a (as-pa'-zhenah), 
Sarbaf-zi-a (sa-ba'-zhe-ah). 

Note. In a few proper names, s preceded by a vowel in an accented syllable and follow- 
ed by i before another vowel, has the sound, not of zA, but of sh ; as, A'si-a (a'-ehe-a) : so 
Sosia, Theodosia, Lysias. 

Exc. 2. S, at the end of a word, after e, oe, au, 5, m, n, and r, haf 
the sound of z; as, res, ass, laus, trabs, hi-mns, lens, Mars. 

' English analogy has also occasioned the « in Oaf-tar, cas-stf-ra, mt'-ser, *n/- 
sa, resic?-u-um, cau'-ta, ro'-sa, and their derivatives, and in some other words, 
to take the sound of z. Coes-a-re'-a, and the oblique cases of Caesar, retain the 
hissing sound; so likewise the compounds of trans ; as, trant'-e-o, 

T. 

§ 13* 1. T, following or ending an accented syllable before i 
followed bv a vowel, has the sound of sh ; as, ratio (ra'-she-o), Sulpi- 
tius (sul-pish'-e-us). 

Exc. T, in such case, retains its hard sound (a) after s, *, or x; as, Bat-buT- 
tf-ws, Bruf-U4, Sex'-ti-its: (b) in proper names in tion and tyon; as, Eu-ryt'-i-o*, 
Am-phicS-ty-on ; and (c) in old infinitives in er; as, fleef-tur, for fitc'-U. 

X. 

• 2. X, at the beginning of a syllable, has the sound of z; at the end, 
that of ks ; as, Xenophon (zen'-o-phon) ; axis (ak'-sis). 

Exc. 1. When ex or ux is followed by a vowel in an accented syllable, m 
has the sound of gz ; as, exemplwn (eg-zem'-plum), tuxZ-rirUS (ug-zo'-re-us), 
inexhawtw (in-eg-xaus'-tus). 

Exc. 2. X, ending an accented syllable before % followed by a vowel, and 
before u ending a syllable, has the power of ksh ; as, noxius (uok'-she-us), 
pexui (pek'-shu-i). 

Remark. Ch and ph. before fa, in the beginning of a word, are silent; as, Chihoma 
(tho'-ni-a). Pkthin (thr-*i). Aim in the following combinations of consonants, In the be- 
ginning of words of Greek origin, the first letter is not sounded :— miM-moa'-l-ca, f*a / - 
wa, tmesis, Cuf-tiras, Ptol-e-maf-us, psal'-lo. 

OF THE QUANTITIES OP THE PENULTIMATE AND 
FINAL SYLLABLES. 

§ 13* 1. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time oc- 
cupied in pronouncing it 

2. A short syllable requires, in pronunciation, half the time of a 
long one. 

Rem. The penultimate syllable, or penult, is the last syllable but one. The antepenvU 
Is the last syllable but two. 



The quantity of a syllable is generally to be learned from the rules of prosody, M 282— 
801; but for the convenience of the student, the following general rules are hem in- 
serted:— 

8. A vowel before another vowel or h is short 
4. Diphthongs, not beginning with «, are long. 



§ 14, 15. ACCENTUATION. 15 

5. A vowel before x, z, /, or any two consonants, except a mute 
followed by a liquid, is long by position, as it is called. 

6. A vowel naturally short before a mute followed by a liquid is 
common, u e. either long or shor^ 

In this Grammar, when the quantity of a penult is determined by one of the preceding 
role*, it is not marked; in other cases, except in dissyllables, the proper mark is written 
over its vowel. 

To prouounce Latin words correctly, it is necessary to ascertain the quantities of their 
last two syllables only; and the rules for the quantities of final syllables would, for this 
purpose, be unnecessary, but for the occasional addition of enclitics. As these are gen- 
erally monosyllables, and, for the purpose of accentuation, are considered as parts of the 
words to which they are annexed, they cause the final syllable of the original word to 
become the penult of the compound. But as the enclitics begin with a consonant, the 
final vowels of all words ending with a consonant, if previously short, are, by the addi- 
tion of an enclitic, made long by position. It is necessary, therefore, to learn the quan- 
tities of those final syllables only which end with a vovoeL 

OF ACCENTUATION. 
L Op Latin Accents. 

§ 14L 1. Accent, in Latin, signifies the rising and falling of the voice in 

E-onouncing the syllables of a Latin word. It is a general rule of the Latin 
nguage. that every word has its accent. The enclitics, however, have no ac- 
cent oftlieir own, Gut they modify the accent of the words to which they are 
annexed, and prepositions lose their accent, when they precede the cases which 
they govern. 

2. The Latin language has three accents, the acute ('), or rising tone, the 
grave ( ' ), or falling tone, and the circumflex C )t composed of the acute and the 
grave, i. e. of the rising and the falling tone. 

8. A monosyllable, when short by nature, takes the acute, when long by nature, the 
circumflex accent; as, pix, it, p&rs; dds, /6s, spfs. 

4. In words of two syllables, the penult is always accented ; 
as, pa'ter, md'-ter, pen'-na. 

Roi . 1. Words of two syllables have the circumflex accent, when the vowel of the pe- 
nult is naturally long and that of the last syllable short : as, R0-m&<, mtosd, /ft-et, jti-rls ; 
If otherwise, they have the acute; as, Ad'-md, di'te, Rd'-mO. (abl.), and o^-^, in which 
« is long only by position. 

5. In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is long, 
it is accented ; but if it is short, the accent is on the antepenult ; 
as, a-mi'-evs, dom'-i-nus, 

Rsm. 2. When the accent of a word of more than two syllables falls upon the penult, 
It may be either the circumflex or the acute according as the last syllable is short or long. 
The antepenult can take no accent except the acute, and in no case can the accent be 
drawn farther back than to the antepenult. 

Exc. Vocatives of the second declension in t, instead of le, from nominatives 
to tM*, and genitives in i, instead of it. are accented as they would be, if the re- 
jected letters were annexed, i. e. with the acute upon the penult, even when 
it is short; as. Vir-giLi; Vadi'-ri, in-gP-ni. So, also, the compounds of facto 
with words which are not prepositions; as, cal-e-fd'-cU, tep-e-far-cit. 

§ 15* If the penult is common, the accent, in prose, is upon 
the antepenult ; as, vol'-il-cris, phar'-l-tra, ibf-i-que : but genitives 
in iu$, in which % is common, accent their penult in prose ; as 
it-nl'-ta, w-fi'-u*. 



16 DIVISION OF WORDS. § 16-18. 

Ru . f. All the syllables of ft Latin word, except that on which the acute or cirvum- 
flex accent falls, are supposed to hare the grate accent, and were pronounced with the 
lower tone. 

1. The rales for the accentuation of compound and simple words 
are the same; as, se'-cum, sub'-e-o. • 

2. In accentuation, the enclitics que, ne, ve, and also those which 
are annexed to pronouns,* are accounted constituent parts of the words 
to which they are subjoined ; as, t"-to, U'-tirque ; t* v -rt*f&, vi-rum'-que. 

IL Op English Accents. 

§ 16* Accent, in English, is a particular stress of voice upon 
certain syllables of words. Cf. § 5, 2. 

According to the English method of pronouncing Latin, a word may hare 
two, three, or even four accents. That accent which is nearest to the termina- 
tion of the word, and which always corresponds in position with the Latin ac- 
cent, is called the primary or principal accent, and the secondary accent is that 
which next precedes the primary. The third and fourth accents, in like man- 
ner, precede the secondary, and are subject in all respects to the same roles; 
as, ptf-ter, mtf-ter, ier-mif-nes, dom'4-ms ; pe-ruf-fr-km, conf'ju-ra'-ti-Oj op"'- 
por-ttf'*»4af-ta, ex^'"-ci4af"-tUn''-Uiur-gu6. 

1. If only two syllables precede the primary accent, the secondary 
accent is on the first ; as, mod"-e-rif-tu8 J toV'-e-rab'-Ws, 

2. If three or four syllables stand before the primary accent, the 
secondary accent is placed, sometimes on the first, and sometimes on 
the second syllable; as, de^non"stra-ban'-tur, a(T-o4es-ceri-ti-a. 

3. Some words which have only four syllables before the primary 
accent, and all which have more than four, have three accents ; as, 
mod"~e-ra"-tir€>~ni8i tol'"-e'4ra-bir'-4r&'rem } ex-&"'-cirta''-tir&-ni8. 

DIVISION OF WORDS INTO SYLLABLES. 

VOWELS. 

§ 17* Every Latin word is to be divided into as many syllables, 
as it has separate vowels and diphthongs. 

Rkmark. In the following roles, the term vowel includes not only single 
vowels, but diphthongs ; and when a particular vowel is mentioned, a diph- 
thong, also, ending with that vowel is intended. 

CONSONANTS. 
SPECIAL KULES. 

§ 18* Remark. The following special roles, relating to particular letters 
or to particular combinations of letters, are in all cases to be regarded rather 
than the general rules, §§ 19—28, when the latter are inconsistent with the 
former. 

1. H, when standing alone between two vowels, is always joined 
to the vowel that follows it 
Thus, mi'-At, traf-hfare, cof-han, ^-hor-taf-^irO, 

•These are te, met, pu, ce, cine, and dent ; as, tute t egVnut, rruapu, Meet, Aiccfcw, idsm. 



5 19-21. DIVISION OP WORDS. — SIMPLE WORDS. 17 

^ 2. Ch y ph, and th, in the division of words into syllables, are con- 
sidered, not as separate letters, but as single aspirated mutes, and 
hence are never separated. 
Thus, A-cMV-les, Ach"-ra4fi,'*ia 1 Ntph'Ut, Tef-thy$. 

. 3. Gl % tf, and (hi, when standing alone between any two vowels, 
unless the first be u, and hi after u are always separated. 

Thus, AZ</4t, Ag-tau'^rtu, Af-las, alh-kf-i-cxu ;— PtU/-U-u$, Pvb-Uc / -64a, re+> 
ptf-U-ca. 

4. In writing syllables, x, when standing alone between two vowels, 
is united to the vowel before it, but, in pronouncing such syllables, 
its elementary sounds are separated. 

Thus, taxf-um ( sak'-sum) ; ax-U'-la (ak-efl'-lah) ; ex-emf-plum (eg-zem'-plum) ; 
mnf-ri-4t$ (ug-zo'-re-us). 

GENERAL RULES. 

L Simple Words. 

§ 19. A. — A single Consonant between two Vowels. 

1. A single consonant, or a mute with I or r, between the last two 
vowels of a word, or between the vowels of any two unaccented syl- 
lables, must be joined to the latter vowel 

Thus, t in ptf-Ur and cwf-tem ; th in cof-ther ; cl in Hi-er'-ti-clu ; q in V-qua / 
cr in a'-cris and voV-ti-cris ; ckr in af-chras ; r in te/"-e-ra-W-t-ttt ; m in ef'-y- 
mo-l/-yi-a; lmam"-bi*-la-uy-ri-u$; and gr in. pe^'^gri^na'-li-o. Respecting 
chandth cf. \ 18, 2. 

Exc. T3/4 and $3/4 are commonly excepted. 

§ JBO. 2. A single consonant, or amute with I or r, before the 
vowel of an accented syllable, must be joined to the accented vowel. 

Thus, t in i-tin'-i-ra ; d in vt-de'-to; th in <B-thef-ri4u ; cl in Ett-cli'-des and 
Eer"-ar<ie'-a ; gr in a-gres'-tis and a-grief-bAn ; pr in carpref-4-hu ; q in arqwf- 
tvt« ; and^ftr in Eu-phra'tes. 

§ 581. 3. A single consonant after the vowel of any accented 
syllable, except a penult, must be joined to the accented vowel 

Thus, m in dom'-i-nu$ and dbm // -f-na / -tf-o ; i in patf-i-ra ; th in Scyth'-i-a ; 
and j in atf-itUa (ak'-we-lah), and ^'-ttt-ta'-ni-a (ak"-we-ta'-ne-ah). 

4. When a mute with Z or r follows the vowel of any accented 
syllable, except the penult, the mute is to be joined to the accented 
vowel. 

Thus, cr in ac'-rt-ter* ac ,/ -ri-m</-in-a ; tr in detf' -Humeri' -turn ; pr in capf-rU 
pes, cap'-rwnul'-gu8,phl in Paph // 4a-g(/-nira ;. and phr in Apfc'-ro-dis'-ir<u 
Respecting phi and phr cf. § 18, 2. 

Exceptions to the 3d and 4th Rules. 

^ Exc. 1. A single consonant, or a mute with I or r, afler an accent- 
ed a, e, or o, and before two vowels the first of which is c, i, or y, 
must be joined to the syllable following the accent 
a* 



18 COMPOUND WOBDS. — ETYMOLOGY. § 22-24. 

Thus, d in raT-dum, to'-dS-wn, mtr-d*#4or; r in tos'-re-o, Gr"-ry-d'-*e« ; 
ch in braf-chi-wn; q in re'-gi*-«a, r<P -quirt* -co ; tr in paf-trUif, (E-tuf-tri-a ; 
and r and Z in c^'-re-d'-tt-o. 

A- Exo. 2. A single consonant or a mute with I or r, after an accent- 
ed w, must be joined to the vowel following it 

Thus, r in W-rt-dua, auf-re^tt; cr in Euf-crMu$; gl injvf-glcm; and pi in 
NauT-p&ut, duf-pU-co, and <fa' / -2>fi-ca / -*i-o. Cf. § 18, 8. 

"**" § 33. B. — Two Consonants between two Vowels. 

Any two consonants, except a mute followed by I or r in the cases 
before mentioned, when standing between two vowels, must be sepa- 
rated. 

Thns. rp in cor'-pus, rm in frf-ma and qer-mdfnus; rv in carterS-va; sc in 
ad-o-les-cens ; nn in an'-nus ; phth in qph'-iha ; cchin Bocf-ckus and Bac^-clia- 
naf-tira ; and (!W in ath-W-ta, 

** C. — 7%rcc or ybur Consonants between two Vbweh. 

1. When three consonants stand between any two vowels, the last, 
or, if that be I or r after a mute, the two last, are joined to the latter 
vowel. 

Thus, mpt in en^f-tor, ad-emp'-ti-o ; str in fe-nef-tra ; mpl in ex-err/ upturn; 
rihr in ar-thri'-U$. 

2. When four consonants stand between two vowels, two are joined 
to each vowel ; as, nstr in trans-trum. 

IL Compound Words. 

§ 33* 1. In dividing a compound word into syllables the com- 
ponent parts are to be separated, if the former part ends with a con- 
sonant ; as, ab-es'-se, iri-ers, cir'-cum-er'-ro, su'-per-est, sub'-X-tus, prce- 
ter'-e-a, trans'-X-tur, sub'-stru-o. So, also, if a consonant is inserted to 
prevent hiatus, it is joined to the preceding vowel ; as, procf-e-o, red'- 
e~o, sed-it-i-o, 

2. But if the former part either ends with a vowel, or has dropped 
its termination, it is to be divided like a simple word ; as, def-e-ro, 
dil'-X-gens, be-nev'-o4us, prccs'-to, eg'-8-met ;—po'-tes, po-tes'^tis, an"-i- 
mad-ver'-to, ve'-ne-o (from venum, eo), mag-nan -X-mus^ am-ba-ges, 
lon-gce'-vus. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

§ 34L 1* Etymology treats of the different classes of words, 
their derivation, and their various inflections. 

2. The classes, into which words are divided in reference to their significa- 
tion, are called ParU of Speech, 
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-\ 3. The parts of speech in Latin are eight — Substantive or 
Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunc- 
tion, and Interjection. 

4. The first four are inflected; the last four, which are sometimes 
called Particles, are not inflected, except that some adverbs change 
their termination to express comparison. 

Bxh. Substantives, pronouns, and adjectives axe often Included by grammarians un- 
der the general term nouns; but, in this Grammar, the word noun is used as synony- 
mous with substantive only. 

"V § f&5* 1. To verbs belong Participles, Gerunds, and Supines, 
which partake of the meaning of the verb, and the inflection of the 
noun. 

-v- 2. Inflection, in Latin grammar, signifies a change in the ter- 
mination of a word. It is of three kinds — declension, conjuga- 
tion, and comparison. 

3. Nouns, adjectives, pronouns, participles, gerunds, and supines, 
are declined; verbs are conjugated, and adjectives and adverbs are 
compared. 

NOUNS. 

§ 26. 1. A substantive or noun is the name of an object. 

2. A proper noun is the name of an individual object ; as, 
Caesar ; Roma, Rome ; Tibe'ris, the Tiber. 

3. A common or appellative noun is the name of a class of 
objects, to each of which it is alike applicable ; as, homo, man or 
a man ; avis, a bird ; quercus, an oak ; leo, a lion ; mendacium, 
a falsehood. 

4. A collective noun is one which, in the singular number, de- 
notes a collection of mdividuals ; as, exercitus, an army. 

Rem. 1. The following are examples of nouns used as collectires, viz. exercitus, gens, 
jmentus, multitftdo, nobitUas, plebs, popUkts, turbo, vis, and vulgus. 

5. An abstract noun is the name of a quality, action, or other 
attribute ; as, bonltas, goodness ; gaudium, joy ; festinatio, haste. 

Bxm . 2. A concrete, in distinction from an abstract noun, is one which denotes an ob- 
ject that has an actual and independent existence ; as, RBma, hdmo, pojrCUus, ferrum. 

6. A material noun is the name of a substance considered in 
the gross ; as, lignum, wood ; ferrum, iron ; ctbus, food. 

Rem. 8. Proper, abstract, and material nouns become common, when em- 
ployed to denote one or more of a class of objects. A verb in the infinitive 
mood is often used as an abstract noun 

7. To nouns belong gender, number, and case. 

J£em. 4. Adjectives and participles have likewise different genders, num- 
bers, and cases, corresponding to those of nouns. 



20 GENDER. § 27-29. 

GENDER. 

§ 37. 1. The gender of a noun is its distinction in regard to 
sex. 

2. Nouns have three genders — the masculine, the feminine, and 
the neuter,. 

8. The gender of Latin nouns is either natural or grammatical 

4. Those nouns are naturally masculiue or feminine, which are used to de- 
signate the sexes ; as, vir, a man ; mulier, a woman. 

6. Those are grammatically masculine or feminine, which, though denoting 
objects that are neither male nor female, take adjectives of the form appropriat- 
ed to nouns denoting the sexes. 

Thus, domlnuSy a lord, is naturally masculine, because it denotes a male;, but sermo, 
speech, is grammatically masculine, because, though not indicative of sex, it takes an 
adjective of that form which is appropriated to nouns denoting males. 

6. The grammatical gender of Latin nouns depends either on their significa- 
tion, or on their declension and termination. The following are the general rules 
of gender, in reference to signification. Many exceptions to them, on account 
of termination, occur: these will be specified under the several declensions. 

§ 28. Masculines. 1. Names, proper and appellative, of 
all male beings* are masculine ; as, Homerus, Homer ; pater y a 
father ; consul, a consul ; equus, a horse. 

As proper names usually follow the gender of the general name under which they are 
comprehended; hence, 

2. Names of rivers, winds, and months, are masculine, because 
fiuvius, ventus, and mensis, are masculine ; as, Tibfris, the Tiber ; 
Aqullo, the north wind ; Aprilis, April. 

Exc. Styx and some names of rivers in a and e are feminine. §§ 62, and 41, 1. 

8. Names of mountains are sometimes masculine, because mom is mascu- 
line; as, Othrys, a mountain of Thessaly; but they usually follow the gender 
of their termination; as, hie* Atlas, hasc Ida, hoc Soractc. 

§ 29. Feminines. 1. Names, proper and appellative, of 
all female beings are feminine; as, Helena, Helen; mater, a 
mother ; juvenca, a heifer. 

2. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, ships, islands, poems, 
and gems, are feminine ; because terra, urbs, arbor, planta, ndvis, in- 
sula, fabula, and gemma, are feminine ; as, 

<&ffyP tu *i Egypt; Oorintkus, Corinth ; ptrus, a pear-tree; nardus, spikenard; 
Ccntaurus, the ship Centaur; Sdmos, the name of an island; Eunuthus, the 
Eunuch, a comedy of Terence ; amethystus, an amethyst 

Exc. Names of countries and islands in twi, t, and (plur.) a, drum, are neuter. — Names 
of towns in i, drum i four in o, Onis, viz. Truslno, Hippo, Narbo, and Sulmo, with Tunes, 
Tartis. and Canupus, are masculine. Names of towns in vm or on, t, and (plur.) a, Crum; 
those in t and ur of the third declension, indeclinable nouns in i and y, and some barba- 
rous names, as Suthul, Hispid and Gadir are neuter.— Names of trees and plants in*r of 
the third declension, (§ 60), with baccar and rCbur are neuter. A few names in us, », (§ 60), 
with oleaster, pinaster, Styrax and unido are masculine.— A few names of gems in us,i, 
are also masculine. 

* To distinguish the gender of Latin nouna, gram m a r ians write hie before the m*ou« 
Hn», hoc before the feminine, and hoc before the neuter. • 
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Common and Doubtful Gender. Some words are 
either masculine or feminine. These, if they denote things animate, 
are said to be of the common gender; if things inanimate, of the 
doubtful gender. 

Of the former are parens, a parent; bat, an ox or cow: of the latter, JinU, an 
end. 

The following norms are of the common gend< 



Adolescens, a youth. 
Aff Ink, a relative by 

riage. 
Ales, a bird, 
Antistes, a chief priest 
Anctor, an author. 
Augur, an augur. 
Bos, an ox or cow, 
Canis, a dog. 
CTvis, a citizen. 
Gomes, a companion, 
Conjux, a spouse. 
Consors, a consort. 
Convlva, a guest. 
Gustos, a keeper. 
IhxjLy a leader. 



Exsnl, an exile, 
Gros, a crane, 
Hospes, a guest, a host, 
Hostis, an enemy. 
Index, an informer, 
Infans, an infant 
Interpres, an interpreter. 
Judex, a judge. 
Juvenis, a youth. 
Martyr, a martyr. 
Miles, a soldier, 
Munlceps, a burgess. 
Mas, a mouse. 
Nemo, nobody. 
Obses, a hostage. 
Patruelis, a cousin. 



Palumbes, a wood-pigeon. 
Parens, a parent 
Par, a mate. 
Prases, a president 
Prasul, a chief priest 
Princeps, a prtnce or 

princess. 
Serpens, a serpent 
Sacerdos, a priest or 

priestess. 
Satelles, a Ufe-guard, 
Sus, a swine. 
Testis, a witness. 
Vates, a prophet 
Verna, a slave, 
Vindex, an avenger. 



The following hexameters contain nearly all the above nouns:— 

Conjux, atom parens, princeps, p&trnSlis, et infans, 
Aff mis, vindex, judex, dux, miles, et hostis, 
Augur, et antistes, juvenis, convlva, sacerdos, 
Munl-yue-ceps, vatls, adolescens, clvis, et auctor, 
Gustos, nemo, comes, testis, sus, bos-oue. canis^ue, . 

Pro consorts tori par, prasul, verna, satelles, 
Mus-gue obses, consors, interpres, et exsul, et hospes. 

§ 31* 1. When nouns of the common gender denote males, 
(hey take a masculine adjective ; when they denote females, a fem- 
inine. 

2. The following are either masculine or feminine in sense, but 
masculine only in grammatical construction : — 



Artifex, an artist 
Auspex, a soothsayer. 
Eques, a horseman. 



Fur, a thief, 

HSres, an heir, 

Hdmo, a man or woman. 



Latro. a robber. 
Libert, children, 
P&des, a footman. 



To these may be added personal appellatives of the first declen- 
sion; as, advena, a stranger; and some gentile nouns; as, Persa>& 
Persian. 



1. The following, though masculine or feminine in sense, 
are feminine only in construction : — 

Copiae, troops. Opera, laborers, Vigili®, watchmen'. 

Gustodise, guards. Proles, { rtA . -fl 

Excubise, sentinels. . Subfiles, {W^ 



22 EPICENES. — NEUTERS. — NUMBER. § 33-35. 

2. Som6 nouns, signifying persons, are neuter, both in their termi- 
nation and construction ; as, 

Acroama, a buffoon. Mancipium, ) n ,„ . Scorrum, ) n -„^£ Mm 
Auxilia, auxiliaries. Servitlum, j a * tor * Prostibuium, | a P r0 ^^e, 

S. (a.) In some personal appellatives masculines and fcminines 
are distinguished by different terminations affixed to the same root 
The masculines end in us, er, o, tor, etc. ; the feminines in a or trix; 
as, coquus, cdqua ; magister, magistra ; Uno, Una ; inventor, inventrix ; 
tibicen, tibictna ; avus, avia ; rex, reglna ; poeta, poetria. 

(b.) So also in some names of animals ; as, gquus, eaua ; gallus 
gallina ; leo, lea and leama. Sometimes the words are wholly differ- 
ent ; as, taurus, vacca. 

. 4. Some names of animals are sometimes masculine and sometimes 
feminine without regard to difference of sex ; as, anguis, serpens, ddr 
ma, talpa, tigris, coluber and colubra, etc. 

§ 33. Epicexes. Names of animals which include both sexes, 
but admit of an adjective of one gender only, are called epicene. 
These commonly follow the gender or their terminations. 

Thus, passer, a sparrow, corvus, a raven, are masculine; aqitila, an eagle, wi- 
pes, a fox, are feminine; though each of them is used to denote both sexes. 

Note. This class includes the names of animals, in which the distinction of sex is 
seldom attended to. When it is necessary to mark the sex, mas or femlna is usually 
added. 

§ 34L Neuters. Nouns which are neither masculine nor 
feminine, are said to be of the neuter gender ; such are, 

1. All indeclinable nouns ; as, fas, n&fas, nUiil, gummi, pondo. 

2. Names of letters ; as, o longum, long o. But these are some- 
times feminine, litera being understood. 

3. Words used merely as such, without reference to their meaning ; 
as, pater est dissylldbum ; pater is dissyllabic. 

4. All infinitives, imperatives, clauses of sentences, adverbs, and 
other particles, used substantively ; as scire tuum, your knowledge ; 
vltlmum vale, the last farewell ; hoc diu, this (word) diu. 

Remark. 1. Words derived from the Greek retain the gender which they 
have in that language. 

Rem. 2. Some nouns have different genders in the singular and plural, and 
are called heterogeneous nouns. See 4 92. 

NUMBER. 

§ 35. 1. (a.) Number, in nouns, is the form by which they 
denote whether they represent one object or more than one. 

(6.) Latin nouns have two numbers, — the singulai and the plural, 
— which are distinguished by their terminations. The singular num- 
ber denotes one object ; the plural, more than one. 
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PERSON. 

2. The person of a noun or pronoun is the character sustained 
by the object which it represents, as being the speaker, the per- 
son addressed, or the person or thing spoken of. 

Hence there are three persons. The speaker is of the first person, 
the person addressed is of the second person, and the person or thing 
spoken of is of the third person. 

CASES. 

§ 3G« Many of the relations of objects, which, in English, are 
denoted by prepositions, are, in Latin, expressed by a change of ter- 
-^-jpination. 

V Cases are those terminations of nouns, which denote their re- 
lations to other words. Latin nouns have six cases ; viz. Nomi- 
native, Genitive, Dative, Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative. 

Remark. Though there are six cases in each number, no noun has in each 
number so many different terminations. 

<^T § 37 • 1. The nominative denotes the relation of a subject to a 
finite verb ; as, ego scribo, I write. Caius dicit, Caius says. 

2. The genitive denotes origin, possession, and many other rela- 
tions, which, in English, are expressed by the preposition of or by 
the possessive case ; as, Vita Ccesdris, the life of Ccesar, or C(esar*8 
life. 

3. The dative denotes that to or for which any thing is, or is done ; 
as, Ille mihi librum dedit. He gave the book to me. 

4. The accusative is either the object of an active verb, or of cer- 
tain prepositions, or the subject of an infinitive. 

5. The vocative is the form appropriated to the name of any ob- 
ject wilich is addressed. * ■ 

6. The ablative denotes \ privation, and many other relations, espe- 
cially those expressed in English by the prepositions with, from, in, 
or by. 

Remark. The nominative and vocative are sometimes called casus recH, 
u e. the un inflected cases; and the others, casus cbllqvi; i. e. the oblique or in- 
flected cases. 
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DECLENSIONS. 



38. The regular forming of the several cases in both numbers, 
by annexing the appropriate terminations to the root, is called de- 
clension. 

The Latin language has five declensions or modes of declining 
nouns, distinguished by the termination of the genitive singular, 
which, in the first declension, ends in at, in the second in i, in the 
third in is, in the fourth in us, and in the fifth in el 



The following table exhibits a comparative view of the termina- 
tions or case-endings of the five declensions. 
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TERMINATIONS. 



§40. 





L 


Norn. 


&, 


Oen. 


SB, 


Dot. 


«» 


Ace. 


am, 


Voc. 


&, 


AM. 


a. 



n. 



Terminations. 
Singular. 

m. 



M. 



N. 



JVbm. 

Gen. 

Dor. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

AM. 



arum, 

is, 

as, 



us, Sr, urn, 

o, 

urn, 

e, er, urn, 

o. 



i, w a, 

5rum, 

os, &, 

I. &» 

is. 



Jf. 



iV. 



dr, etc. 8, ete. 
Is, 

h 

em,(Xm),§,elc. 

or, efc. 8, etc. 

g, (I.) 

PZuraZ. 

es, &, <», 
urn, (ium), 

ibus, 
es, *,£*}, 
es, &, (ft), 

Ibus. 

Remarks. 



TV. 



m: 

us, 

ui, 

urn, 

us, 



us, 



N. 



es, 

ei, 

eii, 

em, 

es, 

6. 



us, ua*, 


*\ 


uiun, 


erum. 


ibus, (iibus), 


ebus, 


us, u&, 


§s, 


us, u&, 


es, 


ibus, (iibus). 


ebus. 



§ 40* 1. The terminations of the nominative, in the third declension, 
are very numerous. See §§ 65, 68, 62, 66. 

2. The accusative singular of masculines and feminines, always 
ends in m. 

3. The vocative singular is like the nominative in all Latin nouns, 
except those in us of the second declension. 

4. The nominative and vocative plural always end alike. 

5. The genitive plural always ends in um. 

6. The dative and ablative plural always end alfce ; — in the 1st 
and 2d declensions, in is ; in the 3d, 4th, and 5th, in bus. 

7. The accusative plural of masculines and feminines, always ends 

m ** ' 

8. Nouns of the neuter gender have the accusative and vocative 

like the nominative, in both numbers ; and Jhese cases, in the plural, 
always end in a. 

9. The 1st and 5th declensions contain no nouns of the nenter gender, and 
the 4th and 5th contain no proper names. 

10. Every inflected word consists of two parts — a rooty and a ter- 
mination. The root or crude form, is the part which is not changed 
by inflection. The termination is the part annexed to the root The 
root of a declined word maybe found' by removing the termination of 
any of its oblicme cases. The case commonly selected for this pur* 
pose is the genitive singular. 

11. The preceding table exhibits terminations onlv. In the fifth declension, 
the e of the final syllable, though unchanged, is considered as belonging to the 
termination. 
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FIRST DECLENSION. 

*"T § 41* Nouns of the first declension end in d, e, as, is. Those 
in a and e are feminine ; those in as and es are masculine. 
Latin nouns of the first declension end only in a. They are thus declined:— 



Singular. 



Norn. 


mfi'-sS, 


a muse ; 


Gen. 


mu'-sae, 


of a muse; 


Dot. 


mu'-sae, 


to a muse; 


Ace. 


mu'-s&m, 


a muse; 


Voc. 


mu'-sa, 


Omuse; 


Abl 


mu'-sa, 


with amuse. 



Plural 

Norn, mu'-sae, 

Gen. mu-e&'-rum, 

Dat. mu'-sis, 

Ace. mu'-sas, 

Voc. mu'-sae, 

Abl mu'-sis, 



muses; 
of muses, 
to muses 

muses * 

O muses; 

with muses* 



Sa-git'-ta, an arrow* 
SteF-la, a star. 
T5'-ga, a gown. 
VT-a, a wag. 



In like manner decline 
Au'-la, a hall. Lit'-e-ra, a letter. 

Cu -ra, care. Lus-cin'-i-a, a nightingale. 

Ga'-le-a, a helmet. Mach'-I-na, a machine. 
La'-su-la, an island. Pen'-na, a feather, a quill. 
Note. As the Latin language has no article, appellative nouns may be ren- 
' dered either with or without the English articles a, cm, or the, according to their 
connection. 

Exceptions in Gendeb. 

§ 43* 1. Names proper and appellative of men, as, Sulla, Gnna ; potto, 
a poet; navta, a sailor; and names of rivers, though ending in a, are mascu- 
line: S 28 » 1 ftn( ^ 2 - ^ ut the following names of rivers have been used as femi- 
nine: viz. ABHSa. AUia, DrucrUia, Garumna, HimSra, Matrfaa, Motetla, Trebia. 
Lethe is always feminine. 

Os$a and (Eta, names of mountains, are masculine or feminine. 

2. Hadria, the Adriatic sea, ddma in Virgil and Statins, and-tajpa in Virgfl, 
are masculine. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

§ 441. Genitive singular. 1. The poets sometimes formed the 
genitive singular in al ; as, aula, gen. aulaX. 

2. Familta, after p&ter, mdter, flius, or flia, usually forms its gen- 
itive in as; as, mater-famtlias, the mistress of a family; gen. matris- 
familias; nom. plur. matres-famUias or famUidrum. Some other 
words anciently formed their genitive in the same manner. 

Genitive plural. The genitive plural of patronymics in es, of sev- 
eral compounds in ctila and gena, and of some names of nations, is* 
sometimes, especially in poetry, formed in um instead of drum ; as, 
JEneftdum, Ccdictilum, terrigZnum, Laptthum. So amph&rum, drach- 
mum, for amphordrum, drachmdrum. 

Dative and Ablative plural The following nouns have sometimes 
dbus instead of is, in the dative and ablative plural, especially when 
it is necessary to distinguish them from the same cases of masculiues 
in us of the second declension having the same root ; as, Jtliis et jilidr 
bus, to sons and darghters. 
8 
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Dea, a goddess. Equa, a mare, 

Filia, a daughter, Mdla, a site mule. 

The use of a similar termination in antma, astna, Uberta, ndta, conserva, and 
some other words, rests on iuferior authority. 

Greek Nouns. 

§ 4r4L Nouns of the first declension in I, Ss, and is, and some 
also in a, are Greek. Greek nouns in a are declined like musa, ex- 
cept that they sometimes have an in the accusative singular; as, 
Ossa; ace. Ossam, or Ossan. 

Greek nouns in e, as, and es, are thus declined in the singular number: — 

N. Pe-nel'-d-pe, N. -fi-ne'-as, N. An-chI'-«88, 

G. Pe-nel'-o-pes, G. jE-ne'-ae, G. An-chi'-ese, 

D. Pe-neK-6-p®, D. M-ne'-sb, D. Au-chl'-s», 

Ac. Pe-nel'-d-pen, Ac. JS-ne'-am or an, Ac, An-chl'-sen, 

V. Pe-nel'-6-pS, V. iE-nS'-a, V. An-chl'-sS or a, 

Ab. Pe-nel'-d-pe. Ab, JS-ne'-S. Ab, An-chl'-sa or 5. 

§ 4LSm In like manner decline 

Al'-o-e, aloes. Ti-&'-ras, a turban, 

E-pif -6-me, an abridgment, Co-me'-tes, a comet, 

This'-be. Dy-nas'-tes, a ruler, 

Bo'-re-as, the north wind, Pri-am'-I-des. a son of Priam, 

Ml'-das. Py-rl'-tes, a kind of stone. 

1. Most proper names in es, except patronymics, follow the third declension; 
but in the accusative they often have both em and en, and in the vocative both 
es and c. See \\ 80, iv, and 81. 

2. Greek nouns of the first declension, which admit of a plural, are declined 
In that number like the plural of musa. 

8. The Latins frequently change the terminations of Greek nouns in es and 
i intod; as, Atrides, Atrlda, a son of Atreus; Perses, Persa, a Persian; geo- 
mfitresy geometra, a geometrician ; Circe, Circa ; epitome, epitoma ; grammatics^ 
grammatical grammar; rhetorice, rhetorica, oratory. — So also tiaras, tiara, 

SECOND DECLENSION. 

§ 40« Nouns of the second declension end in £r, %r, us, urn, 
os, on. Those ending in um and on are neuter ; the rest are 
masculine. 

Nouns in er, us, and um, are thus declined : — 



A lord, A son-in-law. A field. A kingdom. 

N, dom'-I-nus, ge'-ner, a'-g&S reg'-num, 

O. dom'-I-ni, gen'-e-ri, a'-gri, reg'-ni, 

D. dom'-I-no, gen'-e-ro, *'-gro, reg'-no, 

Ac. dom'-I-num, gen'-e-rum, a'-grum, reg'-num, 

V. dom'-I-ne, ge'-ncr, a'-g^r, reg'-num, 

Ab. dom'-I-no. gen'-ero. a'-gro. reg'-no. 



gen'-g-ri, 


a'-gri, 


reg'-na, 


gen-e-ro'-rum, 


•a-gro'-rum, 


reg-nd'-riim, 


gen'-e-ris, 


a'-gris, 


reg'-nis, 


gen'-c-ros, 


a'-gros, 


reg'-na, 


gen'-e-ri, 


a'-gri, 


reg'-na, 


gen'-e-ris. 


a'-gris. 


reg'-nis. 
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Plural. 

N. dom'-l-m, 
G. dom-i-no'-rum, 
D. dom'-I-nis, 
Ac. dom'-I-nds, 
V. dom'-I-nl, 
Ab. dom'-I-nis. 

Like domXnus decline 

An'-I-mus, the mind. F5'-cus, a hearth. Nu'-mS-rus, a number. 
Clip'-e-us, a shield. Gla'-di-us, a sword. O-ce'-a-nus, the ocean. 
Cor'-vus, a raven. Lu'-cus, a grove. Tr5'-chus, a trundling-Jioop. 

Non. Noons in iu of the second declension are the only Latin nouns, whose nomina- 
tive and vocative singular differ in form. See § 40, E. 8. 

§ 47. A few nouns in er, like gener, add the terminations to the 
nominative singular, as a root. They are the compounds of giro and 
fero; as, armiqer, -eri, an armor-bearer; Lucifer, -&**, the morning 
star ; and the following : — 

A-dul'-ier, an adulterer. Ll'-ber, Bacchus. Pu'^r, a bow. 

Cel'-tf-ber, a CelUberian. Ub'-&~ri,(plur.), children. Sd'-cer, a father4n4aw. 
I'-ber, a Spaniard. Pres'-b jf-ter, an elder. Ves'-per, the evening. 

Mul'-dt-ber, Vulcan, sometimes has this form. 

§ 48. 1. All other nouns in er reject the e in adding the termi- 
nations, (§ 322, 4), and are declined like ager; thus, 

A'-per, a wild boar. Ll'-ber. a booh. Al-ex-an'-der. 

Aus'-ter, the south wind. Ma-gis -ter, a master. Is'-ter. 

F&'-ber, a workman. On'-a-ger, a wild ass. Teu'-cer. 

2. Vir, a man, with its compounds, and the patrial Trivir, (the only 
nouns in tr,) are declined like gener. 

Like regnum decline 

An'-trum, a cave. Ex-em'-plum, an example. Prse-sid'4-um, a defence. 

A'-tri-um, a halL Ne-go'-ti-um,* a business. Sax'-um, a rock. 

BeT-lum, war. Ni'-trum, natron. Scep'-trum, a sceptre. 

Exceptions in Gender. 

§ 49. 1. The following nouns in us and os are feminine : — 

Abyisus, a bottomless pit Dialectos, a dialect. Miltos, vermilion. 

Alvus, the belly. Diphthongus, a diphthong. Plaarus(oe), a light-house. 

Antiddtus, an antidote. Ddmus, a house, home. Plinthus, the wise of a 
Arctos(us), the Northern Eremus, a desert. column. 

Bear. Humus, the ground. Vanmis, a corn-fan. 

Carb&sus, a sail. 

2. Greek nouns in ddus {h 38oc), and mitros, are likewise feminine; as, 
synddus, an assembly; diam&trot, a diameter. 

• Pronounced n6-g</-*h*-vm. See f 12. 



28 Second declension. — exceptions. § 50-53. 

§ SO* Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, etc. are feminine. See 
* 29, 2. 

Yet the following names of plants are masculine : — 

Acanthus, beards-foot. Ebulus, an elder. Rubus, a blackberry-bush. 

Amarantus, amaranth. Helleborus, hellebore. Tribulus, a caltrops. 

Asparagus, asparagus. Intubus, endive. 
tlala 



Calamus, a reed. Juncus, a bulrush. And sometimes 

Carduus, a thistle. Baph&nus, a radish. Amaracus, marjoram. 

Dunius, a bramble. Bhamnos, buck-thorn. Cytisus, snaU-clover. 

Oleaster and pinaster } names of trees, are also masculine. 

The following names of gems are also masculine : — 

Beryllus, a beryl. Chrysoprasus, chrysoprast. So also, 

Carbunculus, a carbuncle. Opalus, opal. Pyropus, gold-bronze* 

ChrysoDthus, chrysolite, and smaragdus. an emerald, are doubtful. 

Names of females in «m are feminine: § 29, 1; as, mea Glycerium, Ter. 

Names of trees and plants in urn are generally neuter; as, opium, parsley; 
aconitum, wolf's bane. 

Cantipus, Pontus, HeUespontus, Isthmus, and all plural names in i of countries 
and towns are masculine. Abydus(os) is doubtful. 

Names of countries and towns ending in urn, or, if plural, in a, are neuter; 
as, lUum or Ilion ; Ecb&t&na, drum. 

§ tSl* The following are doubtful, but more frequently masculine: — 

Bal&nus, a date. Grossus, an unripe Jig. Phaselus, a light vessel. 
Barbltos, a lute. Pamplnus, a vine-leaf. 

Aidmusy an atom, and ctilus, a distaff, are doubtful, but more frequently femi- 
nine. 

Pel&gus, the sea, and virus, poison, are neuter. 

Vulgus, the common people, is neuter, and rarely masculine. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

§ S3* Genitive singular. When the genitive singular ends in «, 
the poets frequently contract it into i ; as, ingenl, for tngenii. 

Vocative singular. The vocative of nouns in us is sometimes like 
the nominative, especially in poetry ; as, Jluvius, LatXnus, in Virgii 
So, audi tu, populus Albanus. Liv. 

Proper names in Xus omit e in the vocative ; as, Horatius, HorOti; 
Virgihus, Virgtti. 

Fi&us, a son, and genius, a guardian angel, make also fili and gem. Other 
nouns in ius, including patrials and possessives derived from proper names, 
form their- vocative regularly in e; as, Delias, Delie; Tirynthtus, Tirynthie; 
Laertim, Laertie. 

§ S3« Genitive plural. The genitive plural of some nouns of 
the second declension, especially of those which denote money, weight 
and measure, is commonly formed in um, instead of drum: § 322, 4. 

Such are particularly nummum, sestertium, denarium, medimnum, jug&rum, 
modium, takntum. The same form occurs in other words, especially in poetry; 
as, dewn, liberum, Danaum; etc., and sometimes om is round instead of urns 
U3,AcMvom. Virg. Cf. § 322, 8. 
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iJeiis, a god, is thus declined : — 
Singular. Plural 

N. de'-us, N. di'-i, di, or de'-i, 

G. de'-i, G. de-o-rum, 

D. de'-o, D. di'-is, dis, or de'-is, 

ulc. de'-um, Ac. de'-os, 

V. de'-us, V. di'-i, di, or de'-i, 

Ab. de'-o. -46. di'-is, dis, or de'-is. 

Jestts, or /&«*, the name of the Savior, has tun in the accusative, and « 
in all the c Jier oblique cases. 

Greek Nouns. 

§ 54L 1. Os and on, in the second declension, are Greek ter- 
minations, and are commonly changed, in Latin, into us and um ; but 
sometimes both forms are in use ; as, Alpheos, and Alpheus; I lion and 
Ilium. Greek names in ros after a consonant commonly change ros 
into er ; as, Alexandras, Alexander ; Teucros, Teucer. In a few words 
ros is changed to rus ; as, Codrus, hydrus, and once in Virgil, Teucrus. 

Greek nouns are thus declined in the singular number : — 



Singular. 
N. DoMSs, . Andr6'-ge-ds, 

G. De'-H, An-dro'-ge-o, or I, 

D. De'-lo, . An-dro'-ge-o, 

Ac. De'-ldn or um, An-dro'-ge-o, or on, 
V. DeMS, An-dro'-ge-os, 

Ab. DeMo. ' An-dro'-ge-o. 



Barblton, a lyre. 
N. bar'-bl-ton, 
G. bar'-bl-tt, 
D. biir'-bl-to, 
Ac. bar'-bl-ton, 
V. bar'-bl-ton, 
Ab. bar'-bl-ta 



2. The plurals of Greek nouns in os and on are declined like those of dominus 
and regnum ; but the nominative plural of nouns in os sometimes ends in m , 
as, canephdrtB. 

8. In early writers some nouns in os have a genitive in fl (ov); as, MenandrH. 
Ter. 

4. A genitive plural in on, instead of Srum % occurs in the titles of books and 
m some names of places; as, Georgicdn; PhtlenOn arm. Sail. 

5. Greek proper names in eus (see § 9, R. 8), are declined like don&nus y except 
that the vocative ends in eu; but sometimes in the genitive, dative, and accu- 
sative also, they retain the Greek form, viz. gen. Ids, dat H (contracted et), 
ace. id or id, and are of the third declension. See $4 86, and 806, (1.) So ra 
Lucretius the neuter peldgus (Greek irihevycf, »t) has an accusative plural 
peldgi for ptlagea after the third declension. $ 83, 1. — See also respecting ; a geni- 
tive in t or some proper nouns in es, J 73, Rem. — Paniha occurs in Virgil, A. 2, 
822, as the vocative of Pantkus. Cf. $ 81. 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

§ SS. The number of final letters, in this declension, is 
twelve. Five are vowels — a, e, t, o,y; and seven are conso- 
nants — c, I, n, r, «, t, x. The number of its final syllables ex- 
ceeds fifty. 

Rem. The following terminations belong exclusively to Greek noons; via. 
ma, i, y, As *, b*,fn,Jr,gr, ys, em, yx, Act, ynx, and prorata in * 
8* 
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Mode of declining Nouns of the Third Declension. 

To decline a word properly, in this declension, it is necessary to know its gender, its 
nominative singular, and one of its oblique eases ; since the root of the cam* is not al- 
ways found entire and unchanged in the nominative. The case usually selected for this 
purpose is the genitive singular. The formation of the accusative singular, and of the 
nominative, accusative, and vocative plural, depends upon the gender: if it is masculine 
or feminine, these eases have one form ; if neuter, another. 

§ 06« The student should first fix well in his memory the terminations of one 
of these forms. He should next learn the nominative and genitive singular of the word 
which is to be declined. If w be removed from the genitive, the remainder will always be 
the root of the oblique eases, and by annexing their terminations to this root, the word is 
declined; thus, rupes, genitive (found in the dictionary) rupis, root rup, dative rupl, etc. : 
so art, gen. ortfs, root art, dat. arrt, etc. ; opus, gen. optria, root oper, dat. opiri, etc. 

Rules for Forming the Nominative Singular op the 
Third Declension from the Root. 

^t L Roots ending in c, g; b, m, p; u, t, d, and some in r, add s to 
form the nominative; as, trains, trabs; hienua, hiems; gruis, grus. 

Remark 1. T.a* and r before $ are dropped; as, nepdtis, nepos; laudb, lam; 
jfaris, flos. So bovis, bos, drops v. 

Rem. 2. C and g before « form a:; as, wcis, vox ; regis, rex. So vs forms x 
in nivis, nix. Cf. \$ 8, 2, and 171, 1. 

Rem. 8. Short f in the root before c, b. p, t, is commonly changed to J; as, 
poUlcls, poUexj coft&is, Calebs; principis, princeps; comftis, corns. So ti is 
changed to 4 in auctipis, auceps. 

Rem. 4. Short iotd before r in neuters is changed to & ; as, generis, genus; 
temptiris, tempus. 

Rem. 6. Short $ before r is changed to f in the masculines ciniris, ctnis; 
cucumeriB, cucHmit; pidvSris, pulvis; vomiris, vdmis. 

Rem. 6. A few and those mostly monosyllabic roots of masculines and fern- 
inines, not increasing in the genitive, add es or is, instead of * alone; as, gen. 
rfipis, nom. ripe* ; gen. auris, nom. auris. 

Rem. 7. A few neuters add i to the root to form the nominative; as, retis, 
ritf; rnaris, tnar8. 

•\ IL To roots ending in I and n, to some in r and s, and to those of 
most neuters in t, no addition is made in forming the nominative ; as, 
animdlis, anXmal; canbnis, canon; honoris, honor ; assa, as. 

Remark 1. Final On and in in the roots of masculines and feminines, become 
o in the nominative; as, ssrmdnis, sermo; arvnaXnis, arundo. 

Rem. 2. Final tn in the roots of neuters becomes en in the nominative; as, 
fiwninis, fldmin. So also in the masculines, otcen, pecten, titocen and tubiceiu 

Rem. 8. Tr and br at the end of a root, take 6 between them in the nomina- 
tive; as, patris, p&tcr; imbris, imber. Of. §$ 108, 48, and 106. 

Rem. 4. Short 6 is changed to & in eWris, Mr ; femdris, femur ; jecdris, ji- 
cur; and roWris, rdb&r. 

Rem. 5. In the roots of neuters at drops t, and U becomes ut in tbe nomina- 
tive; as, poemMs, poema; capitis, caput. 

Rem. 6. Roots of this class ending in repeated consonants drop one of them 
in the nominative ; as, /effis, fel ; ./arris, Jhr ; cutis, as ; besms, oes. 
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The following are the two forms of termination in this declension:— 



Singular 




Plural 




Mate, and Fem. 


Net*. 


Mate, and Fem. 


JVeut. 


N. * 


* 


i\£ es, 


a,(ia> 

urn, (ium), 


G. Is, 


Is, 


G. um, (ium), 


D. i, 


h 


Z>. Ibus, 


Ibus, 


Ac. em, 0m), 


* 


Ac. es, 


a, ria), 


V. * 


* 


F. es, 


a, 0*5. 


Ab. e, (I). 


s, o). 


Ab. Ibus. 


Ibus. 



The asterisk stands tor the nominative, and far those cases which an like it. 
§ SS7m The following are examples of the most common forms of 
nouns of this declension, declined through all their cases. 



Honor, honor ; masc. 


Turris, a tower; fem. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural 


N. ho'-nor, 


ho-no'-res, 


N. tur'-ris, 


tur'-res, 


G. ho-nd'-ris, 


ho-nd'-rum, 


G. tur'-ris, 


tur'-ri-um, 


D. ho-no'-ri, 


ho-nor'-I-bus, 


D. tur'-ri, 


tur'-rl-bus, 


Ac. bo-no'-rem, 


ho-no'-res, 


Ad tur'-rim, rem, tur'-res, 


V. ho'-nor, 


ho-no'-res, 


V. tur'-ris, 


tur'-res, 


Ab. ho-no'-re. 


ho-nor'-I-bus. 


Ab. tur'-ri, or re. 


tur'-rl-bus. 


Rupes, a rock; fem. . 


Nox, night; fem. 


Singular. 


Plural 


Singular. 


Plural 


N. ru'-pes, 


ru'-pes, 


N. nox, 


noc'-tes, 


G. ru'-pis, 


ru'-pi-um, 


G. noc'-tis, 


noc'-ti-um,* 


D. ru'-pi, 


ru'-pl-bus, 


D. noc'-ti, 


noc'-ti-bus, 


Ac. ru'-pem, 


ru'-pes, 


Ac. noc'-tem, 


noc'-tes, 


V. ru'-pes, 


ru'-pes, 


V. nox, 


noc'-tes, 


Ab. ru'-pe. 


ru'-pl-bus. 


Ab. noc'-te. 


noc'-ti-bus. 


Ars, art 


; fem. 


Mies, a soldier ; com. gen. 


Singular. 


Plural 


Singular. 


Plural. 


N. ars, 


ar'-tes, 


N. mi'-les, 


mjT-I-tes, 


G. ar'-tjs, 


ar'-ti-um,* 


G. mil'-I-tis, 


mil'-I-tum, 


D. ar'-ti, 


ar'-ti-bus, 


D. mil'-I-ti, 


mi-lif-I-bus, 


Ac. ar'-tem, 


ar'-tes, 


Ac. mil'-I-tem, 


mil'-I-tes, 


V. ars, 


ar'-tes, 


V. mi'-les, 


mil'-I-tes, 


Ab. ar'-te. 


ar'-ti-bus. 


Ab. mil'-I-te. 


mi-lit'-I-bus. 


Sermo, speech; masc. 


Pater, a father; masc. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural 


N. 8er'-mo, 


ser-mo'-nes, 


N. pa'-ter, 


pa'-tres, 

pa-trum, 

pat'rl-bus, 


G. ser-mo'-nis, 


ser-mo'-num, 


G. pa'-tris, 


D. ser-mo'-ni, 


ser-mon'-I-bus, 


D. pa'-tri, 


Ac. ser-mo'-nem, 


ser-mo'-nes, 


Ac. pa'-trem, 


pa'-tres, 


V. ser'-mo, 


ser-mo'-nes, 


V. pa'-ter, 


pa'-tres, 


Ab. ser-mo'-ne. 


ser-mon'-I-bus. 


Ab. pa'-tre. 


pat'-rl-bus. 



• Pronounced ar'-tht'um, n<x/-#A«-«m». Bee § 12. 
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Sedile, a 


seat; neat 


"Virgo, a virgin ; fern. 


Singular. 


Plural 


Singular. 


Plural. 


N. se-di'-le, 


se-dil'-i-a, 


N. vir'-go, 


vir'-gl-nes, 


G. se-dl'-lis, 


se-dil'-i-um, 


G. vir'-gl-nis, 


vir'-gl-num, 


2). se-di'-li, 


se-dil'-f-bus, 


D. vir'-gl-ni, 


vir-gin'-I-bus, 


Ac. se-di'-le, 


se-dil'-i-a, 


Ac. vir'-gl-nem, 


vir'-gl-nes, 


V. se-di'-le, 


se-dil'-i-a, 


V. vir'-go, 


vir'-gl-nes, 


Ab. se-di'-li. 


se-dil'-I-bus. 


Ab. vir'-gl-ne. 


vir-gin'-I-bus. 


Carmen, a verse; neut 


Animal, an animal; neut 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


N. car'-men, 


car'-ml-na, 


N. an'-I-mal, 


an-i-ma'-li-a, 


G. car'-ml-nis, 


car'-ml-num, 


G. an-i-ma'-lis, 


an-i-ma'-li-um, 


D. car'-mi-ni, 


car-min'-I-bus, 


D. an-i-ma'-li, 


an-i-mal'-I-bus. 


Ac. car'-men, 


car'-ml-na, 


Ac. an'-I-mal, 


an-i-ma'-li-a, 


F. car'-men, 


car'-ml-na, 


V. an'-I-mal, 


an-i-ma'-li-a, 


Ab. car -ml-ne. 


car-min'-I-bus. 


Ab. an-i-ma'-li. 


an-irmal'-I-bus. 


Iter, a journey; neat 


Opus, work ; neut 


Singular. 
N. I -ter, 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


i-tin'-e-ra, 


N. o'-pus, 


op'-e-ra, 


G. i-tin'-e-ris, 


i-tin'-e-rum,. 


G. op -e-ris, 


op'e-rum,' 


D. i-tin'-e-ri, 


it-i-ner'-I-bus, 


D. op'-S-ri, 


o-per'-I-bus, 


Ac. i'-ter, 


i-tin'-e-ra, 


Ac. o'-pus, 


op'-e-ra, 


V. i'-ter, 


i-tin'-e-ra, 


V. o'-pus, 
Ab. op-€-re. 


op'-e-ra, 


Ab. i-tin'-e-re. 


it-i-ner'-I-bus. 


o-per'-I-bus. 


Lapis, a stone ; masc. 


Caput, a head; neut. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


N. la'-pis, 
G. lap -I-dis, 


lap'-I-des, 


N. ca'-put, 


cap'-I-ta, 


lap'-I-dum, 


G. cap -I-tis, 


cap'-I-tum, 


2>. lap'-I-di, 


la-pid'-I-bus, 


D. cap'-I-ti, 


ca-pit'-I-bus, 


Ac. lap'-I-dem, 
V. la'pis, 


lap'-I-des, 


Ac. ca-put, 


cap'-I-ta, ,. 


lap'-I-des, 


V. ca'-put, 
Ab. cap-I-te. 


cap'-I-ta, 


Ab. lap'-I-de. 


la-pid'I-bus. 


ca-pit'-I-bua 



Poema, a poem ; neut 



Singular. 

N. po-e'-ma, 
po-em'-a-tis, 
po-em'-a-tj, 
po-e'-ma, 
po-e'-ua, 
, po-em' Srte. 



G. 

D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ab. 



Plural 
po-em'-a-ta, 
po-em'-S-tum, 

po-e-mat'-I-bus, or po-em'-a-tis, 
po-em'-&-ta, 
po-em'-a-ta, 
po-e-mat'-I-bus, or po-em'-a-tis. 



§ 58-61. thikd declension.— gendbk. 83 
Rules for the Gender of Nouns of the Third Declension. 

§ «58« Nouns whose gender is determined by their signification, accord- 
ing to the general roles, $ 28 — 34, are not included in the following rules and 
exceptions. 

4 MASCULINES. 

Nouns ending in o, er, or, es increasing in the genitive, os, and 
n, are masculine; as, 

sermo, speech; ddlor, pain; ./fat, a flower; career,** prison; .pet, a foot; * 
canon, a rule. 

Exceptions in O. 

§ 59* 1. Abstract and collective nouns in to are feminine ; as, 
ratio, reason ; legio, a legion. 

Beh. 1. But numerals in to; as, buuo, trMo, etc., except umo, unity, are 
masculine. 

2. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, are feminine ; 
as, arundo, a reed; imago, an image. So also grando, hail. But 
comedo, a glutton ; unedo, the arbute tree ; and harpSgo, a grappling- 
hook, are masculine. 

Rem. 2. Margo, the brink of a river, is doubtful. Ogftdb, desire, is often 
masculine in poetry, but in prose is always feminine. 

8. Giro, flesh, and Greek nouns in o, are feminine ; as, 8cho, an echo. . Bubo, 
the owl, is once feminine, Virg. A. 4, 462. 

Exceptions in ER. 

§ ©©• 1. Lover, a water plant, and ttiber, the tuber tree, are feminine, 
but when the latter denotes the fruit, it is masculine. Lbnter, a boat, is femi- 
nine, and once, in Tibullus. masculine. Slser, skirret, is neuter in the singu- 
lar, but masculine in the plural. 
2. The following, in er, are neuter: — 

Acer, a maple-tote. Papaver, a peppy. Tuber, a swelling. 

Gadftver, a dead body. Piper, pepper. Uber, a teat. 

Clcer, a vetch. Slier, an osier. Ver. the spring. 

Iter, a journey. Spinther, a clasp. Verber, a scourge. 

^ Laser, assafemda. Suber, a cork-tree. Zingiber, ginger. 

Exceptions in OR. 

§ 01* Arbor, a tree, is feminine: ddor, spelt; csquor, the sea; marmcr, 
marble; and cor, the heart, are neuter. 

Exceptions in ES increasing in the genitive. 

1. The following are feminine : — 

CompeB, a fetter. Quies, and Eequies, rest. Teges, a mat. 

Merces, a reward. Inquies, restlessness. 

Merges, a sheaf of corn. Sfeges, growing corn. 

2. Ales, a bird; c&mes, a companion; hospes, a guest: interpres, an Inter- 
peter; miles, a soldier; obses, a hostage; prases, a president; and sateUes, a 
life-guard, are common, \ 80. JSs, brass, is neuter. 
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Exceptions in QS. 

8. Arbos, a tree; cos, a whetstone; dos, a dowry; eos, the morning; and 
rarely nipos, a grandchild, are feminine: sacerdos, custos, and bos are common, 
4 80: bs, the mouth, and 6s, a bone, are neuter; as are also the Greek words 
epos, epic poetry; and nUlos, melody. 

Exceptions in N. • 

4. Nouns in men with four in n are neuter— gUUen, glue; inguen, the groin; 
pollen, fine flour; and unguen, ointment. 

6. Four nouns in on, are feminine — aedon, a nightingale; halcyon, a king- 
fisher; icon, am image; and sindon, muslin. 

FEMININES. 

§ 69. Nouns ending in as, es not increasing in the geni- 
tive, is, ysj ausy s preceded by a consonant, and x, are/eminine ; 
as, 

a4as, age; nSbes, a cloud; avis, a bird; chVhm/s, a cloak; lam, praise; trab$, 
abeam; pax, peace. 

Exceptions in AS. 

1. Mas, a male, vat, a surety, and at/ a piece of money, or any unit divisi- 
ble into twelve parts, are masculine. Greek nouns in as, antis, are also mascu- 
line; as, adCtmas, adamant So also Milas, the name of a river, $ 28, 2. Areas 
and Nomas are common.— 2. Vas, a vessel, the indeclinable nouns, fas and 
nifas, and Greek nouns in as, itis, are neuter; as, artocreas, a meat-pie; bud- 
ras, a species of herb. 

Exceptions in ES not increasing in the genitive, 

8. Acin&ces, a scimitar, and c6Us or cSiis, a stalk, are masculine. Antistes, 
palumbes, vales, and vepres, are masculine or feminine. Cacoethes, hippomdnes, 
nepenthes, and pandces, Greek words, are neuter. 

Exceptions in IS. 
§ 63* 1. Latin nouns in nis are masculine or doubtful. 

(1.) Masc. Crtnis, hair; ianis l fire; p&nis, bread; mdnes, (plur.), departed 
spirits. — (2.) Masc. or fern. Atoms, a river; ctnis, ashes; finis, an end; cl&nis, 
the haunch: cams, a dog; funis, a rope. The plurals, cineres, the ashes of the 
dead, and fines, boundaries, are always masculine. 

2. The following are common or doubtful: — 

Anguis, a snake. Gorbis, a basket. Tigris, a tiger. 

Callis, a path. Pollis, fne four. Torquis, a chain. 

Canalis, a conduit pipe. Pulvis, dust. 

Contubernalis, a comrade. Scrdbis, a ditch. 



3. The following are masculine : 

Axis, an axle. Cenchris, a 

Aqualis, a water-pot. Gollis, a hill 

Cassis, a net. Cucumis, a 

Caulis, or \ ^*^ Ensis, a sword. Lapis, a stone. 

Oolis, j »■•«•«• Fascis, a bundle. Lemures, pL, spectre*. 



Axis, an axle. Cenchris, a serpent. Follis, a pair of bellows. 

Aqualis, a water-pot. Gollis, a MIL , Fustis, a club. 

Cassis, a net. Gucumis, a cucumber, Glis. a dormouse. 
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Mensis, a month. Sanguis, blood. Sentis, a brier. 



Mngllis^ a mullet SSmis, or 

Orbis, a circfe. Semissis, 

Piscis, a fish. Bessis, 

Postis, a /*)*£. Centussis, 

Quiris, a Roman. Decussis, 

Samnis, a SarnnUe. Tressis, 



Sod&lis, a companion. 
Torris, a firebrand. 
compounds Unguis, a tuiiL 

of at. Vectis, a Urer. 

Venn is, a worm. » 
Vomis, a pUmyhthare. 



4. Names of male beings, rivers, and months in is are masculine ; 
as, Dis, Pluto ; AnUbis, an Egyptian deity ; Tigris, the river Tigris ; 
Aprilis, ApriL See § 28. 

Exceptions in YS. 

Names of rivers and mountains in y* are masculine: as, Bdlys, Othryt. See 
§28, 2 and 3 »>*-*»- 

Exceptions in S preceded by a consonant 

§ 64« *1. Dent, a tooth ;/orw, a fountain; mom. a mountain; and pong,. 
abridge, are masculine. So also are aucept, a bird-catcher; chtilybt. steel; 
client, a client; eUops, a kind offish; ipopt. a hoopoe; ^rvps, a griffin; hydrops 
the dropsy; mSrqpt, a kind of bird!, Jiudens, a rope, is masculine and very 
rarely feminine. 

2. The following nouns also are masculine, viz. (a.) these which are properly 
adjectives — confluent and torrent, scil. amnis; Occident and orient, scU. «w; 
(6.) compounds of dent — trident, a trident, and bidens, a two-pronged mattock ; — 
but Indent, a sheep, is feminine; (c.) the parts of at ending in nt; as, sextant, 
quadrant, trient, aodrant, and dextant. 

3. The following are common or doubtful : — 

Adeps, grease. Seps. a land of serpent Serpens, a serpent 
Forceps, pincers. Scrobs, a ditch. Stirps, the trunk of a tree. 

Antmant an animal, which is properly an adjective, is masculine, feminine, 
or neuter. 

Exceptions in X. 

§ ©*5» 1. AX. Anthrax, cinnabar; cdrax, a raven; cordax, a kind of 
dance; drdpax, an ointment; ttprax, a kind of tree; thorax, a breast-plate; and 
Atax, the river Aude, are masculine; Umax, a snaiL is common. 

2. EX. Nouns in ex are masculine, except fax, for/ex, lex, nex, prex, 
(obsolete in nom. and gen. sing.), and tupellex, which are feminine; to which 
add ($ 29) car ex, Hex, mUrex, peUex, and vilex. Atriplex is neuter and very 
rarely masculine or feminine. Alex, a fish-pickle; cortex, bark; imbrex, a gut- 
ter-trie; 6bex, a bolt; and ttlex, a flint, are doubtful: tinex, an old person: 
grex, a herd; r&mex, sorrel; and pumex, pumice-stone, are masculine and 
ve»y rarely feminine. 

8. IX. (Mix, a cup; fornix, an arch; phamx, a kind of bird; and spigVix. 
a palm-branch, are masculine: Idrix, the larch-tree; perdxx, a partridge; ana 
v&rix, a swollen vein, are masculine or feminine. 

4. OX. Box and itox, names of fishes, are masculine. 

6. UX. Tradux, a vine-branch, is masculine. 

6. YX. Bombyx, a silk-worm; cdlyx, the bud of a flower; coccyx, a cuckoo; 
oryx, a wild goat, and names of mountains in war, as Eryx, are masculine. 
Onyx, a box made of the onyx-stone, and tarddnyx, a precious stone; also, 
calx, the heel, and calx, lime; lynx, a lynx, and tandyx, a kind of color, are 
masculine or feminine. 

Note. Bombyx, when it signifies silk, is doubtful. 

7. Quincunx, septunx, dicunx, deunx, parts of «, are masculine. 
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NEUTERS. 

§ 66. Nouns ending in a, e, t, y, c, /, t, ar, ur, us, and men, 
are neuter; as, 

dicKtema, a crown; r&e, a net; hydromSU, mead; lae, milk; vecUgal, revenue; 
cdput, the head; cakar, a spw v gutter, the throat; pectus, the breast; and Jte- 
men, a river. 

Exceptions in L, C, and E. 

Mdgily a mullet, and *ol, the ran, are masculine. Sat. salt, if masculine or neater, 
In the singular; but, in the plural, it ii always masculine. Lac is neuter and rarely 
mamuline. PranesU is neuter, and one© in Ylrgil feminine. 

Exceptions in AR and UR. 

§ 07* Fwfur, bran; $Mar, a trout; turtur, a turtle dove; and vuUur, a 
vulture, are masculine. 

Exceptions in US. 

1. LSpus, a hare; and Greek nouns in pus (owe), are masculine; as, trtpus, 
a tripod; but lagdpus, a kind of bird, is feminine. 

2. Nouns in w, having Otis, or Gdis, in the genitive, are feminine ; 
as, juventus, youth ; metis, an anvil. 

8. Peats, -&£s, a brute animal, and teUus, the earth, are feminine. Pesstrms, 
and SeUnuty names of towns, are also feminine. See $ 29. 
4. Grot, a crane; mt«,amouse; and sus. a swine, are masculine or feminine. ' 
6. Mm, sumach, is masculine, and rarely feminine. 

Rules for the Oblique Cases of Nouns of the Third 
Declension. 

GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

, § 08* 1. The genitive singular of the third declension of Latin 

* ~ nouns always ends in it, in Greek nouns it sometimes ends in as 
^ and ti*. 



2. Nouns in a form their genitive in Otis; as, di-a-de'-ma, diny- 
' dem'-ti-tisy a crown ; dog' -may dog'-md-tisy an opinion. 

E. 

8. Nouns in e change e into is; as, rt-Uy r?4is, a net; se-aY4e t 
8e-df-li&y a seat 



4. Nouns in t are of Greek origin, and are generally indeclinable; but Jt*> 
dromf-i-Uy mead, has hyd-fO*me¥4-tis in the genitive. 

O. 

§ 6©. Nouns in o form their genitive in onis ; as, ser'-mo, ser 
mtf-nisy speech ; ptf-vo, pa-vGi-nis, a peacock. 
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Remark. Patriate in o have dm*; as ; Mac&do, -&**> hut some have 6ms, 
as, Eburdnes, etc. See 3d exception to increments in 0, $ 287. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in do and go form their genitive in inis; as, a-rtm'- 
db, a-run'-cK-nis, a reed ; wna'-goy i-mag'-f-nis, an image. 

But four dissyllables — cudo, udo,Jigo and mango; and three trisyllables— 
comedo, unido, and harpdgo, have dms. 

Exc. 2. The following nouns, also, have lni*:—JpoUo; homo, a man; n£fno, 
nobody; and turbo, a whirlwind. 

Giro, flesh, has. by syncope, carnis. Jnio, the name of a river, has Anient* ; 
Nerio, the wife or Mars, Ntrienu; from the old nominatives, Anien, and Ne- 
rienes. 

Exc. 8. Some Greek nouns in o form their genitive in Us, and' their other 
cases singular, in o ; as, 2fcft>, gen. Didus, dat x>w&>, etc ; Argo, -w / but they 
are sometimes declined regularly; as, Dido, Didbds, 

Y. 

Greek nouns in y have their genitive in yos; as, intiy, tnispos, or, by contrac- 
tion, tnisys. 

c. 

§ TO* The only nouns in c are dMec, a-W-cis, fish-brine, and lac, lac'- 
<M,milk. 

L. N. R. 

Nouns in* I, n, and r, form their genitive by adding is ; as, con'-svi, 
con'-siUis, a- consul; ca-non, can-#~nis> a role; hff-nor, fco-nflVw, 
honor. 

So, An'-I-mal, an-i-ma'-lis, on animal* CaT-car, cal-ca'-ris, a gmr. 

W-gfl, vir-Wi8» « toafcfanan. Car'-cer, car'-cfc-ris, a prison. 

Tl'-tan, Ti-ta^-nis, Titan. A'-mor, a-md'-ris, love. 

Sr-ren. Si-r6'-nis, a fiirefi, Gutf-tur, guf-ta-ris, the tkroaL 

Del'-phin, del-phl'-nis, a dolphin. Mar / -tyr, mar'-ty-ris, a martyr. 

Exceptions in L. 
Firf, gall, and meZ, honey, double 7 before w, making /eflKs and meUis. 

Exceptions in N. 

§ 71* 1. Neuters in en form their genitive in inis; as, flit-men, 
Jlu-mi-nis, a river; glu'-ten, glu'-&-nis, glue. 

The following masculines, also, form their genitive in Inw .*—?«&», a bird which low- 
boded by its notes; pecten, a comb; Hb&cen, a piper; and iuftfetn, a trumpeter. 

2. Some Greek nouns in on form their genitive in onUs; as, Laomidon, Lao- 
medonUs. Some in in and yn add if or os; as, TVdcAtfi, or Tr&chyn, Trachlni* 
or Trachgnos. 

Exceptions in R. 

1. Nouns in ter drop e in the genitive ; as, poT-ter, pa'-tris, a father. 
So also imber, a shower, and names of months in her ; as, Octdber, 
Octtibris. 

4 
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But crater, a cup; sbter, a savior; and Utter, a brick, retain e in the gen- 
itive. 

2. Far, a kind of com, has /arris ; hepar. the liver, hepdtis ; Lor or Lars, 
Lartis; iter, a journey, has ttineris from the old nominative inner; Jupiter, 
Jovis; and cor, the heart, cordis. 

8. These four in «r have oris in the genitive:— ibur, ivory; femur, the thigh; 
Jfctir, the liver; rdbur, strength. 
Femur has also feminis, and ,;&«»•, jecinbris, and jocinbris. 

AS. 

§ 73* Nouns in as form their genitive in dtis ; as, a'-tas, ce-t&- 
tis, age ; pi'-2-tas, pire-ttf-tis, piety. 

Exo. 1. As has atsts; wuSs. a male, mdrts; vas, a surety, vddis ; and t&«, a 
vessel, vans. Anas, a duck, has an&Us. 

Exo. 2. Greek nouns in a* form their genitive according to their gender; 
the masculines in afrits, the feminines in dots or ddos, and the neuters m dtis ; 
as, addmas, -antis, adamant; lampas, -dais, a lamp; PaUas,-ddis or -ddos ; foicj- 
r<w. -dtis, a species of herb. Areas, an Arcadian, and Ndmat, a Numidian, 
which are of the common gender, form their genitive in ddis. Melas, the name 
of a river, has Meldnis. 

ES. 

m 

§ 73* 1. Noons in es form their genitive by changing es into is, 
ttis, tits, or Uis; as, rU'-pes, ru'-pis, a rock ; mt4es, mtf-i-tis, a soldier; 
. s$-get, seg'-2-tis, growing corn ; qu?-es, qui-e*-tis, rest 

ft™ ARK- A few Greek proper names in es (gen. is) sometimes form their 
genitive in et, or, by contraction, i, after the second declension; as, Achilles, is, 
et or -4 .* and a few m « after the first declension ; as, Orestes, is or a. 

3. Those which make ttis are, 

Ales, a bird. Gurges, a whirlpool. Poples, the ham. 

Ames, a fowler's staff. Hospes, a guest. Satelles, a lifeauard. 

Antistes, a priest. Limes, a limit. Stipes, the stock of a tree. 

Cssspes, a turf. Merges, a sheaf of corn. Termes, an olive bough. 

Comes, a companion. Miles, a soldier. Trames, a by-path. 

Eques, a horseman. Palmes, a vine-branch. VSles, a skirmisher. 

Fomes, touchwood. PSdes, a foot-soldier. 

8. The following have Ms: — abies, a fir-tree; aries, a ram; indtges, a man 
deified; vnierpres, an interpreter; paries, a wall; siges, a corn-field; and %et, 
a mat 

4. The following have etis^-CXbes; Ores, a Cretan; Ubes, a caldron; mag- 
nes, a loadstone; owes and requies, rest; inqides, restlessness; and tApes (used 
only in ace. and abl.), tapestry. — Some Greek proper names have either etis or 
is in the genitive; as, Chremes, -ids, or -is. Dares, -iUs, or -is. 

Exc. 1. Obses, a hostage, and praxes, a president, have tdts. Seres, an heir, 
and merces, a reward, have edis; pes, a foot, and its compounds, have idis. 
Exo. 2. Ceres has Cereris; bes, bessis; pros, pradis; and as, oris. 

IS. 

§ 74* Nouns in is have their genitive the same as the nomina- 
tive ; as, au'-ris, at *rw, the ear ; &-vis, a -vis, a bird. 
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Exc. 1. The following have the genitive in eris^- dnis, ashes; pubis, dust; 
vomis or vomer, a ploughshare. (Mcumis, a cucumber, has iris and rarely is. 

Exc. 2. The following have fcfw t—c&pis, a cup; cowts, a helmet; cuspis, a 
point; fcfpw, a stone; and prdmulsis, an antepast 

Exc. 3. Two have tnis .-—pollis, fine* flour, and sanguis or san^wtfi, blood. 

Exc. 4. Four have Vis:— Dis, Pluto; Us, strife; Qtrfrw, a Roman; and 
Bamnis, a Samnite. 

Exc. 5. GUs, a dormouse, has gUris. 

GREEK NOUNS. 

1. Greek nouns in is, whose genitive ends in to* or eos, (Joe or mk), form their genitive 
in Latin in is; as (a.) verbals in sis ; as, basis, mathisis, etc. (b.) compounds of polis 
(jrfoic ) ; as, metropolis, MapSlis, etc. ; and (c) a few other proper names, wCharybdis, 
LachSsis, Syrtis, etc. In some nouns of this class the Greek genitive is sometimes found; 
as, Nemksis, Nemesios. 

2. Greek nouns in is, whose Greek genitive is in Idos (dot), form their Latin genitive 
* m tdis; as, agis, aspis, ephemiris, pyramis, tyranms, JEn&s, Lris, Nertis, etc. Tigris 

has both is and tctis; and in some other words of this class later writers use is instead 
of Mis. 
8. CiUtrishas Charltis; Sal&mis, SaicmOms, and Simdis, Shnoentis. 

OS. • 

§ 73* Nouns in os form their genitive in oris or Otis; as, flos, 
Jlff-ris, a flower; n?-pos, ne-po-tis, a grandchild. 

The following have Oris : — 

Flos, a flower. Labos or labor, labor. Os, the mouth. 

Glos, ahusbancPs sister. LSpos or l£por, wit. Eos, dew. 

H6nos or honor, honor. Mos, a custom. 
Arbos or arbor, a tree, has o>w. 
The following have Mis : — 

. Cos, a whetstone. MonocSros, a unicorn. NSpos, a grandchild. 

Dos, a dowry. Rhinoceros, a rhinoceros. Sacerdos, a priest 

Exc. 1. Gustos, a keeper, has custddis ; bos, an ox, bom ; and 6s, a bone, ohm. 

Exc. 2. Some Greek nouns in os have Sis in the genitive; as, heros, a hero: 
Minos; Tros, a Trojan; and some Greek neuters in os are used in the third 
declension in the nominative and accusative only; a&,.Argos, cetos, epos, milos. 

US. 

§ 76* 1. Nouns in Us form their genitive in fris or oris; as, g$- 
nus, gen'-Ms, a kind ; tern' -pus, tem'-pfaris, time. 

2. Those which make iris are, dcus, (chaff ),foedus, funus, genus, glomus, Id 
tut, munus, 6lus, 6nus, opus, pondus, ruaus, scilus, sidus, ulcus, veUus, viscus and 
minus. In early writers pignus has sometimes pigniris. 

8. Those which make dris are, corpus, dScus, dedicus, f acinus, fenus, frlgus, 
Upus, Vitus, n&mus, pectus, pecus, pinus, pignus, stercus, tempus, and tergus. 

Exc. 1. These three in us have udis: — incus, an anvil; pdlus, a morass; and 
tubscus, a dove-tail. Peciis, a brute animal, has pecudis. 

Exc. 2. These five havefiris:— -juvenilis, youth; stilus, safety; senectus, old 
age; servU&s, slavery; virtus, virtue. 
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Exo. 8. Monosyllables in us have Oris ; as, cms, the leg ; jus, right ; jus, broth } 
mut, a mouse; pus, matter; rw, the country; tug, frankincense; except onu^ 
and tut, which nave grids, and <mt ; and rmts, which has rhois or rorw. Tetfut, 
the earth, has ieUuris ; and Ltgus or Ligur, a Ligurian, has Ligurit. 

Exc. 4. Fraus, fraud, and fotis, praise, have fraudis, latuMs. 

Exo. 6. Greek nouns in jtife (o-cvc) have ftfts; as, fryww, tripfoUt, a tripod; 
CEdtput, -ddit; but this is sometimes of the second declension. 

Exc. 6. Some Greek names of cities in us have unfit ; as, Amdthut, Amaihun- 
tit. So Trapteut, Opus, Pesstnus, and Setinut. 

Exc. 7. Greek nouns ending in eta are all proper names, and have their 

genitive in eos ; as, Orpheutj -tot. But these nouns are found also in the second 
eclension; as, Orpheus, -h or-i. C£ § 64, 6. 

YS. 

§ 77. 1. Nouns in y* are Greek, and make their genitive in 
pis (contracted gs)> or, as in Greek, yos (uei) ; as, 

Qttyt. gen. Cbtyw or Cbfytt ; TSthyt, -vis or vo«. So Atys, Cdpyt, Erinnys, 
BUys, Othryt. A few have pais / as, cHamyt, chlampdit. 

S preceded by a consonant. 

2. Nouns in 5, with a consonant before it, fbrm#their genitive by 
changing s into is or tis; as, (robs, trff-bk, a beam ; hi -ems, M-8-mi8 f 
winter; pars, par^-lis, a part; frons, fron'-tis, the forehead, 

(1.) Those in bs, ms, and pt ; as, scrdbs, hiems, sUrps, change s into *t ; except 
^ip<, a griffin, which has gryphis. 

Remark. Compounds in ceps from c&pio have tpis ; as, princeps, prindpis, 
a prince. But auceps has ouc^pif. 

(2.) Those in It, «*, and rt, as, puis, gent, ars y change t into tit. 

Exo. 1. The following in fit change t into dis:— front, foliage: giant, an 
acorn; juglant, a walnut; lens, a nit; and Ubrlpens, a weigher. 

Exc. 2. Tiryrw, a town of Argolis, has Tirynthis in the genitive. 



§ 78* 1. Nouns in t form their genitive in ttis. They are, caput, 
the head, gen. cap'-t-Hs ; and its compounds, occiput and sinciput. 



2. Nouns in x form their genitive by resolving x into cs or gs, and 
inserting t before s; as, voa? (vocs) vtf-cis, the voice ; tea; (legs) l?-gis, 
a law. 

(1.) Latin nouns in ax have Sets; as, fornax, forndcis, except fax, facis. 
Most Greek nouns in ax have 5cm; as, tMrax, thoracis; a few have dcis; as, 
cfraa, cordcit ; and Greek names of men in nax have nactiit ; as, Astydnax, 
Astyanactis. 

(2.) Nouns in ex have tew; as, judex, judlcis: tibex has oftcts or ofylcit ; and 
«I&e£, nfcett. iVec, prex, (nom. ods.), mea; and fenisex have dcis ; A/ex, nor- 
4kex, and turns have #cw, and fesx, feeds. Lex and rea? have igis; aqutiex 
and yrea have igis; remex has rendgis; senex, sinis; and supeUex, supsUecUUs* 
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(8.) Nouns in ix have Ids; as, cervix, cervlcis; and less frequently few; as, 
cdHx, colitis. But nix has rdvis ; strix, foreign names of men, and gentile nouns 
m rix have tgis ; as, BU&rix, Dumaorix, etc. 

(4.) Nouns in ox have Scis; as, vox, ttfcit; but Cfcggx&fec has Cappaddcis; 
AUdbrox, AUobrdgis ; and nox, nocUs. 

{6.) Of nouns in ux, crux. dux. tradux, and mux have tfctt; lux and Pollux, 
wrw. — Oonjux has conjUgis, frux (nom. obs.) frugis, and /ana:, fauds. 

(6.) Tar, a Greek termination, has yets, £os, or yw, £grif. Onyx and wr- 
dfrtyr, in which x is equivalent to cfc ($ 8, 2) have ycWj ; as, dnys, onpehis. 



T 1 



DATIVE SINGULAR. 
79* The dative singular ends in t ; as, #ermo, dat sermbm. 



Anciently it also ended we; as, morte ddtus. Varro in Gellius. So are for 
wri, Gic. and Li v.; and jure for juri. Liv. 

ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

^ (a.) The accusative singular of all neuter nouns is like the nomi- 
v native. 

(&.) The accusative singular of masculines and feminines, ends in 
em. Yet some Latin nouns in is, which do not increase in the geni- 
tive, have im, and some Greek nouns have im, in, or a. 

1. Many proper names in is, denoting places, rivers, or gods, have the accus- 
ative singular in tm; as, Bispdtis, Tiberis, Anuois; so also AUns, Athens, Batis, 
Arar or Ardris, BUbiUs, Apis % Osiris, Syrtis, etc. These sometimes, also,' make 
the accusative in in; as, Albm. Scaldis has in and em, and iAris, im, in, and em. 
lAger has Lige'rim. 

2. The following also have the accusative in tm: — 

Amussis, a mason's rule. Mephitis, foul air. Sinapis, mustard. 

Buris, a ptibugh-taU. Pelvis, a basin. Sltis, thirst. 

Cannabis, hemp. Ravis, hoarseness. Tussis, a cough. 

Cucumis, (gen. -is), a cucumber. Securis, an axe. Vis, strength. 

8. These have tin, and sometimes em: — 

debris, a fever. Puppis, the stem. Bestis, a rope. Turris, a tower. 
But these have em, and rarely im: — 

Bipennis, a batUe-axe. Navis, a ship. Sementis, a sowing. 

Clavis, a hey. Presdpis, a staU. Strigllis, a jlesh-brush. 

Messis, a harvest. 

4. Lens and pars have rarely lentim and partim; and cr&Hmpom crates, is 
found in Plautus. 
6. Early writers formed the accusative of some other nouns in tm. 

Accusative of Greek Nouns. 

§ 80. The accusative singular of masculine and feminine Greek 
nouns sometimes retains the Greek terminations in and a, but often 
ends, as in Latin, in em or im. 

L Masculine and feminine Greek nouns, whose genitive increases in is or os , 
impure, that is, with a consonant going before, have their accusative in em or a; 
as, lampas, lampddu (Greek -JW), lampdda; chMmye, chlamjdii, oUawtftfcm, or 
-yda; He&con, HeUcoms, Btficona. 
4* 
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Remark. In like manner these three, which have is pure in the genitive— 
Trts, TrOis, Trdem, and Trda, a Trojan; heros, a hero; and Minos, a king of 
Crete.— Acr, the air; aether, the sky; delphin, a dolphin; and pcean, a hymn, 
have usually a; as, aero, akh&ra, delphina, patdna. Pan, a god, has only a. 

Exc. 1. Masculines in w, whose genitive increases in is or os impure^ have 
their accusative in im or •»; sometimes in idem; Paris, Parfdis; Partm, or 
Partdem. 

Exc. 2. Feminines in is, increasing impurely in the genitive, though they 
usually follow the rule, have sometimes im or in; as, Else, EUdis; Elm or 25*- 
dem. So tigris, gen. isMr idis ; ace tigrim or fc'^rtn. 

II. Masculine and feminine Greek nouns in is not increasing 2 and in ys, gen. 
yos, form their accusative by changing the s of the nominative into morn; as, 
Charybdis, (gen. Lat -is, Or. mc), ace CharybcKm or -m; JET<%s, -yw or -yon, 
Halym or -yn. So rfau, gen. rAois, has rAun or rhum. 

in. Proper names ending in the diphthong eta, gen. H and eoe, have the ac- 
cusative in ea; as, Theseus, Thesea; Tgdeus, Tydecu See § 64, 6. 

IV. Some Greek proper names in es, whose genitive is in is, have in Latin, 
along with the accusative in em, the termination en. as if of the first declension; 
as, Achilles, Achilten; Xerxes, Xerxrn; SophOcles. Sqphdclen. Cf. S 45, 1. Some 
also, which have either e& or is in the genitive, nave, besides item, Ha, or em, 
Che termination en; as, Chremes, Thdks, 

VOCATIVE SINGTJLAB. 

-~^ § 81* The vocative is like the nominative. 

Rbulix. Many Greek noons, however, particularly proper names, drop * of tbe 
nominative to form the voeative; as, Daphnis, Daphni; Ttthys, Tethy; Melampw, 
Mdampuf Orpheus, Orphsu. Proper names in es (gen. is) sometimes have a vocative 
In «, after the first declension; at, SoerHtes, Socrtite. $ 46, 1. 
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ABLATIVE SINGULAB. 

§ 83* The ablative singular commonly ends- in e\ 

Exc. 1. (a.) Neuters in e, at, and ar, have the ablative in t; as, 
$edile, sedili; animal, animdli; calcar, cededri. 

(b.) But names of towns in e, and the following neuters in or, have e in the 
ablative; viz. baccar, an herb; far, corn; hipar, the liver; jtibar, a sunbeam; 
nectar, nectar; par, a pair; sal, salt. Bete, a net, has either e or i; and mare, 
the sea, has sometimes in poetry mare in the ablative. 

Exc. 2. (a.) Nouns which have im alone, or both im and in in the 
accusative, and names of months in er or is, have i in the ablative ; 
as, vis, vim, vi; Tibfris, -tro, i; December, Decembri; AprUis, AprUL 

(6.) But Bads, cannabis, and sindpis, have e or t. Tigris, the tiger, has 
Ugride; as a river it has both 'Tigrlde ana Tigri. 

Exc. 8. (a.) Nouns which have em or im in the accusative, have 
their ablative in e or t; as, turns, turre or turn. 



Gre< 



(b.) So EUs, ace. EUdem and i?/tn, has £&2e or 2?#. But restis, and most 
reek nouns with idis in the genitive, have e only; as, Paris, -idis, -ide. 



Exc. 4. (a.) Adjectives in w 2 used as nouns, have commonly t in the abla- 
tive, but sometimes e ; as, famdiaris, a friend; nataUs, a birthday: sodalis, a 
companion; triremis* a trireme. — Participles in ns, used as nouns, have com- 
monly e in the ablative, bu wntintns has i. 
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(b.) When adjectives in is become proper names, they always hare e; as, 
Juvenilis, Juvenhle. Affhiis and cediUs have generally 0; as have always jwoi- 
«*s, a youth; rudis, a rQd; and voUkris, a bird. 

Exc. 5. (a.) The following, though they have only em in the accusative, 

have e or t in the ablative, but most of them have ofteuer e than i: — 

Amnis, CoUis, Ignis, Pars. Supellex, 

. An^uis, Convallis, x Ixnberj Postas, Trldens, 

Avis, CorbiB, MugiliB, PfigU^ Unguis, 

Bilis, Finis, Orbis, Sordes, Vectis, 

Clvis, Fustis, Ovis, Sore, Vesper. 
Classis, 

(b. ) Occiput has only i, and rus has either e or i ; but rure commonly signifies 
from the country, and rwri, in the country. Md has rarely i. 

(c.) So also names of towns, when denoting the place where any thing is 
said to be t or to be done, have the ablative in »; as, CarOtagtm, at Carthage; 
so, Anxurx and Lacedcemam, and, in the most ancient writers, many other nouns 
occur with this termination in the ablative. Oandlis has t, and very rarely e. 

Exc. 6. Nouns in ys, which have vm or yn in the accusative, have their ab- 
lative in ye or y ; as, Atys, Atye, or Aty. 
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NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 

88* I. The nominative plural of masculines and feminines 
ends in es; as, sermones, rupes: — but neuters have a, and those 
whose ablative singular ends in i only, or in e and t, hare ia ; as, 
caput, capita ; sedue, sedilia ; rete, retia. Aplustre has both a and to. 

1. Some Greek neuters in os have 8 in the nominative plural; as, mites; 
nom. plural, meh ; (in Greek /ifixt*, by oontraction /<&*). So Tempt. 

GENITIVE PLURAL. 
* \ IL The genitive plural commonly ends mum; sometimes in turn. 

1. Nouns, which, in the ablative singular, have % only, or both e 
and t, make the genitive plural in turn; aa,sedile, sedui, sedilium; 
turris, turre or turri, turrium. 

2. Nouns in es and is, which do not increase in the genitive singu- 
lar, have turn; as, nubes, nubium; hostis, hostium. 

Exc. OSmSj juvenis, fdris, mugiUs, proles, strues, and v&tes, have tun; so oftener 
have tipis, stnguis, and vottcris; less frequently mensis, seeks, and, in the poets 
only, ambages, codas, clocks, vepres, and ccelestis. 

^ 8. Monosyllables ending in two consonants have turn in the geni- 
tive plural; as, urbs, urbium; gens, gentium; arx, arcium, 

Exc. Lynx, sphinx, and ops (nom. obsolete) have urn. 

Most monosyllables in * and x pure have urn, but the following have turn; 
dot, mas, aUs, Us, os (ossis), faux, . (nom. obs.) mx, nox, strix, vu, generally 
fraus and mas ; so also fur and ren, and sometimes lar. 

4. Nouns of two or more syllables, in ns or rs, and names of na- 
tions in as, have commonly ium, but sonfetimes urn; as, cliens, clien- 
tit* or cUentum; Arplnas, Arpinatium. 
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(1.) Other noons in as generally have urn, but sometimes turn; as, cstas, aid- 
turn or ataUum. Pena\ » and opdmdtes have usually turn. 

6. The following have turn: — cdro, compes, Enter, imber, titer, venter, Samms, 
Quirts, and usually Insiber. Fornax and paws have sometimes turn. 

6. Greek nouns have generally urn; as, gigas, aigantum; Arabs, Artfbum; 
Thrax, Tkr&cum; — but a few, used as titles of books, have sometimes on; as, 
Epigramma, epigrammdUm ; Metamorphosis, -eon. The patrial Maleon also is 
found in Curtius, 4, 13. 

Remark 1. Bos has bourn in the genitive plural 

Rem. 2. Nouns which want the singular, form the genitive plural as if they 
were complete; as, m&nes, mawum; caUtes, ccelitwn; ilia, iUom; as if from 
m&nis, cedes, and tie. So also names of feasts in alia ; as, Saturnalia, Saturna- 
Uum; but these have sometimes drum after the second declension. Ales has 
sometimes, by epenthesis, atituum. See $ 322, 8. 

DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL. 
•§ 84. The dative and ablative plural end in thus. 

Ezo. 1. Bos has bObus and bobus, by contraction, for bovVms ; sus has sttbus by 
syncope, for sufbus. § 822, 6, and 4. 

Exo. 2. Greek nouns in ma have the dative and ablative plural more fre- 
quently in is than in tbus; as, poema, poemtitU, or poemaUbus. 

Exc. 8. The poets sometimes form the dative plural of Greek nouns, that in- 
crease in the genitive, in si. and, before a vowel, in sin; as, hertis, heroUUs; 
heroisif or herotsin. Ovid. So in Quintilian, Metamorphostsi. 

ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 

§ 8%R The accusative plural ends, like the nominative, in €t, 
#, id. 

Ezo. 1. The accusative plural of masculines and feminines, whose genitive 
plural ends in mm, anciently ended in is or els, instead of es; as. paries, gen. 
partium, ace. pariets or partes. ■ 

Exc. 2. Greek masculines and feminines, whose genitive increases in is or os 
impure, have their accusative in as; as, lampas, lampddis. lampddas. So also 
keros, herotSy herQas, and some barbarian names of nations nave a similar form; 
as, Brigantas, AUobrdgas. 



-IT Singular. 

V N. Ju'-pl-ter, 
G. J5'-vis, 
D. Jo'-vi, 
Ac. Jo'-vem, 
V. Ju'-pi-ter, 
Ah. JS'-ve. 



krength, are thus declined : — 


Singular. 


Plural 


N. vis, 


vT-res, 


G. vis, 


vir'-i-um, 


D. — 


vir'-X-bus, 


Ac. vim, 


vi'-res, 


V. vis, 


vi'-res, 


Ab.r. 


vir'-I-bui. 



186-88: 
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§ 80* The following table exhibits the principal forms of Greek 
noons of the third declension : — 



& 
PL 
S. 
PL 



Nom. 
Lampas, 

-fries, 
Heros, 

-oes, 
Chelys, 
Poesis, 

Achilles, 

Orpheus, 

Aer, 

DidS, 



Gen. 

-Sdis, 
-ados, 

-&dum, 



(-Sdis, I 
\ -ados, ) 



•ois, 
-oum, 

f08, 

-is, -Xos, 

-is, -ei, -i, 
C-eos, 
-eos, 
-eris, 
-us, 



Bat. 
-Sdi, 
-adibus, 
-6i, 

-olbus, 
ft 



-ei, 

-eri, 

•3, 



Ace. 

y-adem, 
" -fida, 
1 ' -Sdes, 
" -fidas, 
1 " -oem, 

-oa, 

-oes, 

das, 

ym, 

j-im, 
I -in, 
(-em, 
( -ea, en, 

-ea, 

-era, 






Voc. 
-as, 
-ades, 

-OS, 

-oes, 



AM. 
-axle, 
-adibus. 
-de. 
-olbus. 
-fe or j. 



-es, -$, -e or -i. 

-eu, See §54. 
-er, -ere- 
-6, -o. 



-v 



FOURTH DECLENSION. 

§ 87* Nouns of the fourth declension end in us and u. 
Those in us are masculine ; those in u are neuter, and, except in 
the genitive, are indeclinable in the singular. 

Nouns of this declension are thus declined : — 



Fruotus, fruit. 



Singular. 
JV. fruc'-tus, 
Q. fruc'-tus, 
D. fruc'-tu-i, 
Ac. fruc'-tum, 
V. fruc'-tus, 
Ab. fruc'-tu. 



Plural. 
fruc'-tus, 
fruc'-tu-iim, 
fruc'-tl-bus, 
fruc'-tus, 
fruc'-tus, 
fruc'-tl-bus. 



Cornu, a 7iorn. 



Singular. 
N. qor'-nu, 
G. cor'-nus, 
2>. cor'-nu, 
Ac. cor'-nu, 
V. cor'-nu, 
Ab. cor'-nu. 



Plural. 
cor'-nu-S, 
cor'-nu-um, 
cor'-nl-bus, 
cor-nu-S, 
cor'-nu-S, 
cor'-nl-bus. 



In like manner decline 



Can'-tos, a song. 
Cur'-rus, a chariot. 
Ex-er'-cl-tus, an army. 



Fluc'-tus, a wave. 
Luc'-tus, grief. 
MoMns, motion. 



Se-nS'-tus, ffie senate. 
GS'-lu, ice. (in sing.) 
YV-Td,a*fU. 



Exceptions in Gender. 
§ 88» 1. The following are feminine :— * 



Aoub, a medle. 
Ddmufl, a uuse. 



Flcu8, a 
Minus, a 



Portions, a gallery. 
Trlbus, a tribe. 
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CBfas, a distaff, and the plurals Quinau&trut, a feast of Minerva, and Idus, the 
Ides, are also feminine. So noctu. by night, found only in the ablative singular 

Penus^ a store of provisions, when of the fourth declension, is masculine or 
feminine. S£cu$, sex, is neuter; see § 94. SpScus, a den, is masculine and 
rarely feminine or neuter. 

2. Some personal appellatives, and names of trees, are feminine by 
signification; as, 

Anus, nurus, socrus; — cornus, laurus, and querent. Myrtus also is feminine 
and rarely masculine. See § 29, 1 and 2. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

§ 89* Dtfmus, a house, is partly of the fourth declension, and 
partly of the second. It is thus declined : — 

Singular. Plural 

JV. dV-mus, oV-mus, 

0. dV-mus, or do'-ml, dom'-u-um, or do-mo'-rum, 

D. dom'-u-I, or do'-mo, dom'-I-bus, 

Ac dV-mum, do'-mus, or do'-mds, 
V. do'-mus, " do'-mus, 

Ab. do'-mo. dom'-I-bus. 

la.) Domta, in the genitive^ signifies, of a house; dotal commonly signifies, 
at home. The ablative domu is found in Plautus, and in ancient inscriptions. 
In 'the genitive and accusative plural the forms of the second declension are 
more used than those of the fourth. 

(b.) Cornus, a cornel-tree \flcus, a fig, or a fig-tree; laurus. & laurel; and 
myrtus, a myrtle, are sometimes of the second declension. Ptows is of the 
second, third or fourth declension. 

(c.) Some nouns in u have also forms in us and um; as, cornu, cornus, or cer- 
ium. Adjectives, compounds of manus, are of the first and second declensions. 

TfaicAiar I. Nouns of this declension anciently belonged to the third, and 
were formed by contraction, thus: — 

Singular. Plural* 

N. fructus, frutuSs, us, 

G. fructuls, -tlsj fructuum, -dim, * 

D. fructui, -a, fructulbus, -iibus, or -fous, 

Ac fructu&m, -iim, fructues, us, 

F. fructus, fructu6s, -us, 

Ab. fructuS, -u. fructulbus, -iibus, or -foils. 

2. The genitive singular in is Is sometimes found in ancient authors; as, 
amds, Ter. A genitive in t ; after the second declension, also occurs; as, send- 
tus, sendd; tatmutus, tumutti. Sail. 

8. The contracted form of the dative in u is not often used; yet it sometimes 
occurs, especially in Caesar, and in the poets. 

4. The contracted form of the genitive plural in um rarely occurs. 

5. The following nouns have ubus in the dative and ablative 
plural : — 

Acus, a needle. Artus, a joint. Partus, a birth. Specus, a den. 
Arcus, a bow. Lacus, a lake. PScu, a flock. Trlbus, a tribe. 

Genu, a knee; joortus, a harbor; tonilrus, thunder; and veru, a spit, have (bus 
ortifof. 



§ 90, 91. 
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FIFTH DECLENSION. 

§ 90* Nouns of the fifth declension end in is, and are of 
the feminine gender. * 



They are thus declined : — 






Res, a 


thing. 


Dies, 


a day. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural 


N. res, 


res, 


N. di'-es, 


di'-es, 


G. re'-I, 


re'-rum, 


G. di-e'-I, 


di-€'-rum, 


I). re'-I, 


re'-bus, 


D. di-e'-i, 


di-e'-bua, 


, Ac. rem, 


res, 


Ac. di'-em, 


di'-es, 


V. res, 


res,. 


V. di'-es, 


di'-es, 


Ab. re. 


re'-bus. 


Ab. di'-e. 


di-e-bus. 


Rkmark. Nouns 


of this declension, 


like those of the 


fourth, seem to 



belonged originally to the third declension. 

Exceptions in Gender. 

1. Dies, a day, is masculine or feminine in the singular, and always 
masculine in the plural ; meridies, mid-day, is masculine only. 

Note. Diet is seldom feminine, in good prose writers, except when it de- 
notes duration of time, or a day fixed and determined. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

2. The genitive and dative singular sometimes end in 8 or in I, instead' of ei; 
as, gen. die for diet, Virg. ; fide for /Wet, Hor. ; acie for octet, Cs3s.--gen. pUebi 
for plebH, Liv.— dat /Yae for Jtdei,a.or., perruciej Liv.. and pernicn. Nep., for 
perniciei. The genitive rabies contracted for rabteis, after the third declension, 
Is found in Lucretius. 

IfrtiirAUK l. There are only about eighty nouns of this declension, and of 
these only two, res and diet, are complete in the plural. Aciet, effigies, ehtvies, 
i octet, gtaciet, jrrogeniet, series, species, spes, want the genitive, dative, and ab- 
lative plural, and me rest want the plural altogether. 

Rem. 2. All nouns of this declension end in ies, except four— -fides, faith; 

' " " T *'---- - - » - . — and an noun8 m fa 

and requies, which are 



ret, a thing; spes, hope; and pUbes, the common people;— and all' nouns in ies 
are of this declension, except abies, aries, paries, gyies^ * ' 

ofthe third declension. 

Declension op Compound Nouns. 

§ 91* When a compound noun consists of two nominatives, both 
parts are declined ; but when one part is a nominative, and the other 
an oblique case, the nominative only is declined. Ofthe former kind 
are respubttca, a commonwealth, and jusjurandum, an oath ; of the 
latter, mater-famffias, a mistress of a family. Cf. § 43, 2. 

Singular. Plural 

N. V. res-pub -H-ca, JV*. V. res-pub'-ll-c®, 

6. D. re-i-pub'-ll-caB, G. re-rum-pub-li-ca'-rum, 

Ac. rem-pub'-ll-cen, D. Ab. re-bus-pub'-ll-cis, 

Ab. re-pub'-U-ca. Ac. res-pub'-li-cas. 
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Singula* Plural 

A. jus-ju^ran -dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da, 

G. ju-ns-ju-ran'-di, '■ 

D. ju-ri-ju-ran'-do, • 

Ac. jus-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju^ran'-da, 

V. jus-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da. 

Ab. ju-re-ju-ran'-do. 



Singular. 
N. ma-ter-fa-milM-as, 
G. ma-tris-fa-mil'-i-as, 
D. ma-tri-fa-milM-as, 
Ac. ma-trem-fa-nuT-i-as, 
V. ma-ter-fa-milM-as, 
Ab. ina-tre-fa-mil'-i-as, etc. 



Nora. The preceding compounds axe divided and pronounced like the simple words of 
which they are oompouaded. 

IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

-X § 99* Irregular nouns are divided into three classes— 
Tpanaftfo, Defective, and Redundant. 

I. VARIABLE NOUNS. 

A noun is variable, which, in some of its parts, changes either 
its gender or declension or both. 

Nouns which vary in gen Ar are called heterogeneous ; those 
which vary in declension are called heteroclttes. 

Heterogeneous Nouns. 

1. Masculine in the singular, and neuter in the plural; as, 
AvernuSj Dindgmus, Ism&nu, Masstcus, Moendhs, Pangtsus, Tartarus, Taggi- 

tus; plur. Averna, etc. 

2. Masculine in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the plu- 
ral; as, 

jdcus, a jest; plur. jdci, or jdca ; — IScus, a place; plur. ftfot, passages in books, 
• topics, places ; loca l places : — sibtlus, a hissing ; plur. sibtla, rarely siMtC; — intubus, 
endive; plur. inttibi or intuoa. 

3. Feminine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; as, 
carb&sus, a species of flax ; plur. carbdsa, very rarely carbdsi, sails, etc, mad* 

of it;— Hierosotyma, -as, Jerusalem; plur. Hierotolyma, -brum. 

4. Neuter in the singular, and masculine in the plural ; as, 

cesium, heaven; plur. ccdi ;— Elysium ; plur. ElysU ;— Argot f plur. Argi. 
So steer, neut, plur. siseres, masc. 

5. Neuter in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the plural ; 
as, 

frenum, a bridle; plur. freni or frena ;— -rostrum, a rake; plur. rottri, or, 
more rarely, rostra ;—pu<pllar, a writing tablet; plur. pugillares or pugillaria. 

6. Neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural ; as, 
epulum, a feast; plur. eptila; — balneum, a bath; plur. balnea or balnea ^~ 

nundinum, a market-day; plur. nundince, a fair. 

7. Feminine or neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural ; 
as. 

deUcia or dtUcium, delight; plur. deUcics. 



i 93, 94 
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Heteroclites, 

§ 93. 1. Second or tjird declension in the singular, and third 
in the plural ; as, „ 

nom. and ace. jugerum, an acre; gen. jugeri or jugeris; abl. juaero and 
jugere; plur., nom., and ace. jugera; gen. jugerum; abl jugeris ana jugeribus, 

2. Third declension in the singular, and second in the plural; as, 
vas, a vessel; plur. vasa, Oram. Ancile, a shield, has sometimes ancitiArum, 
in the genitive plural. 

Notb. Variable noons seem anciently to hare been redundant, and to hvn retained 
a part of each of their original forms. Thus, vftsa, -Qrttm, properly comes from vaswm, 
-t, bat the latter, together with the plural of «u, vasis, became obsolete. 



i 



II. DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 
§ &&• Nouns are defective either in case or in number. 

1. Nouns defective in case may want either one or more 
Some are altogether indeclinable, and are called aptotes. 

Such are pondo, a pound; most nouns in i; as, gvmmi, gum: foreign words; 
as, Aaron, Jacob: semis, a half; git, a kind of plant; the singular of miUe, a 
thousand ; words put for nouns ; as, velle suum, for sua voluntas^ma own inclina- 
tion; and names of the letters of the alphabet. 

A noun which is found in one case only, is called a Monoptote; 
if found in two cases, a Diptote; if in three, a Triptote; if in four, a 
Tetraptote; and if in five, a Pentaptote. 

The following list contains most nouns defective in case. Those 
which occur but once in Latin authors are distinguished by an as- 
terisk: — 



*Abactus, acc.pt ; a driving away. 

Accftu, abL ; a catling for. 

Admissu, abl. ; admission. 

Admonltu, abl. ; admonition. 

Mb. not used in gen. pi 

An &tu, abl. ; an addressing ;—pl afffi- 

tus, -Ibus. ' 

Algus, nom. ; algum, ace. ; algu, abl ; 

cold. 
AmbSge, abl; a going around;— pi. 

entire. 
♦Amissum, ace. ; a loss. 
Aplustre, nom. and ace. ; the flag of a 

ship ;—pl aplustria, or aplustra. 
Arbitr&tus," nom. ; -urn, ace; -u, abl; 

judgment 
Arcessitu, abl ; a sending for. 
Astu, nom., ace. ; a city. 
Astus, nom.; astu, abl; craft; — astus, 

ace. pi 
Cacoetnes, nom., ace.; an evil cus- 

torn; — cacoStae, nom. pi.; -e, and 

-«s, ace. pi 
Canities, nom, -em, ace, ; -a, abl 

i 



Cetos, ace; a whale; — oSte, nom. and 

ace. pi.; cetis, dot. 
Chaos, nom. ace; chao. abl; chaos. 
Cassem, ace; casse, abl; a netp—pL 

entire. 
Circumspectus, nom. ; -um ; -u ; * look- 
ing around. 
Coactu, abl. ; constraint 
Coalite, abl; pi entire; inhabitants of 

heaven. 
♦Coinmutatum, ace. ; an alteration, 
Compedis, gen. ; comp&de, abl. ; afeP 

ter;—pt compSdes, -ium, -Ibus. 
Concessu, abl ; permission. 
Condiscipulatu, abl. ; companionship at 

school 
Cr&tim, or -em, ace. ; -e, abl ; a hut' 

die ;--pl crates, -ium, -Ibus. 
Cupressu, abl ; a cypress. 
Daps, nom., scarcely used; d&pis, gtn, 

etc. pi dapes, -Ibus; a fsast 
*Datu, abL ; a giving. 
DerTsus, -ui, dot; -urn, occ./ -U, ott) 

riaHcuU. 
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Despicatui, daL ; contempt. 
Dica, nom. ; dicam, ace. ; a legal pro- 
cess;— dicas, ace. pi. 
Dicis, gen. ; as, dicis gratia, for form's 

sake. 
Ditionis, gen.; -i, dot.; -em, ace.; -e, 

abl. ; power. 
Diu, abl. ; in the day time. 
Divisui, dot. ; a dividing. 
Ebur, ivory ,-— not used in t ^e plural. 
*Efflagitatu, abl. ; importunity. 
*Ejectus, nom. ; a throwing out. 
Epos, nom. and ace. ; an epic poem. 
Ergo, abL (or adv.) ; for the sake. 
Essedas, ace. pi. ; war chariots. 
Evectus, nom. ; a carrying out. 
Faex, dregs, wants gen. pi 
Fame, abl. ; hunger. 
Far, corn, not used in the gen., daL, 

and abtpL 
Fas, nom. ; ace. ; right. 
Fauce, abl: the throat;— pi entire. 
Fax, a torch, wants gen.pl ^ 

Fel, gall, wants gen. pi 
Feralnis, gen. ; -i, oat.; -e, abl.; the 

thigh;— ul. femlna, -Ibus. 
Flictu, abl. ; a striking. 
F6ris, nom. and gen.; -em, ace; -e, 

abl. ; a door ;—pl. entire. 
Fors, nom. ; -tis, gen. ; -tem, ace. ; -te, 

abl.; chance. 
*Frustratui, abl. ; a deceiving. 
Frux, fruit, nom. scarcely used;— 

frugis, gen., etc. 
Fulgetras, ace. pi. ; lightning. 
Gausape, nom., ace, abl. ; a rough gar- 
ment ; — gausapa, ace. pi. 
Glos, nom. ; a husband's sister. 
Grates, ace. pi. ;— gratlbus, abl; thanks. 
Hebdomadam, ace. ; a week. 
Hiems, winter, not used in gen., dot., 

and abl pi 
Hippomanes, nom. and ace. 
*Hir, nom. ; the palm of the hand. 
Hortatu, abl. ; an exliorting ;—pl. hor- 

tattbus. 
ImpStis, gen.; -e, abl; a shock;— pi. 

impetlbus. 
Incltas, or -a, ace. pi ; as, ad incltas 

redactus, reduced to a strait. 
♦Inconsultu, abl ; without advice. 
*Indultu, abl ; indulgence. 
Inferiae, nom. pi ; -as. ace. ; -is, abl. ; 

sacrifices to the dead. 
Infitias, ace. pi ; a denial; as, ire infit- 

ias, to deny. 
Ingratiis, atil.pl, (used adverbially); 

against one's wiH 
Injussu, abl. ; without command. 
Inquies, nom. ; restlessness. 
Ihstar, nom., ace. : a likeness. 



Interdiu, abl (or adv.); in ike day t 
♦Invitatu, abl ; an invitation. 
Irrisui, daL; -um, ace.; -u, abL; de- 
rision. 
Jfivis, nom., rarely used;— pi Joves. 
Jugens, gen.; -e, abl; an acref—pL 

jugera, -um, -Ibus. 
Jussu, abl ; command. 
Labes, a spot, wants gen. pi 
Lucu, abl. ; aav-UghL 
*Ludificatui, aaU ; a mockery. 
Lux, light, wants the gen.pl 
Mahdatu, abl ; a command. 
Mane, worn., acc.j mane, or rarely -i, 

abl. ; Hie morning. 
Mel, honey, not used in gen., daL, and 

abl. pi 
Melos, nom., ace.; melo, daL; melody; 

— mfcle, nom., ace. pi 
MStus, fear, not used in gen., dot., and 

abl. pi 
Missu, abl; a sending,'— pi missus, 

-Ibus. 
Monltu, abl; admonition;— pi mon- 

Itus. 
Natu, abl. ; by birth. 
Nauci, gen,, with non; as, homo non 

nauci, a man of no account. 
NSfas, nom., ace. ; wickedness. 
Nemo, nobody, wants the voc. and 

the pi 
Nepenthes, nom., ace. ; an herb. 
Nex, death, wants the voc.; — neces, 

nom., ace. pi 
Nihil, or nihllum, nom. and ace; -i, 

gen. ; -o, abl. ; nothing. 
Noctu, abl. ; by night. 
Nuptui, daL; -um, ace.; -u, abl; 

marriage. 
Obex, nom. ; -Icem, ace. ; -Ice, or -jlce, 

abl ; a bolt ;— pi oblces, -jiclbus. 
Objectum, ace. ; -u, abl. ; an interposi- 
tion;— pi objectus. 
Obtentui, dot. ; -um, ace. ; -u, abl ; a 

pretexL 
Ovis.' gen.; dpem, ace.; 6pe, abl; 

netp ;—pl entire. 
Opposltu, abl; an opposing ^-pl op- 

posltus, ace. 
Opus, nom., ace. ; need. 
Os, the mouth, wants the gen. pL 
Panaces, nom. ; -is, gen. ; -e, abl ; am 

herb. 
Pax, peace, wants gen. pi. 
Peccatu, aoL ; a fault. 
PecMis, gen. ; A, dot. ; -em, ace. ; -e, 

abl ;—pl entire. 
Pelage, ace. pi of pelagus; the sea. 
Permissu, am. ; -um, ace. ; permission. 
Piscatus, nom.; -i, gen.; -um, accj 

-u, abl ; a fshing. '* 
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Pix, fitch; pices, acc.pL 

Pondo, abL ; in weight, Cf. $ 94, 1, 

Preci, dot. ; -em, ace. ; -e, abL ; prayer; 

—pL entire. 
Procer; nom.; -em, ace; apeer;—pL 

entire. 
Promptu, abL, readiness. 
Pus wants gen. dot. and abL pi. 
Relatum, ace. ; — u, abl. ; a recitaL 
Repetundarum, gen. j)l. ; -is, abl. ; 

money taken by extortion, 
Rogatu, abl. ; a request. 
Kos, dew, wants gen. pL 
Bus, the country, wants gen., dot., and 

abl.pl. 
Satias, nom.; -atem, ace; ate, abl. ; 

satiety. 
Secus, nom., ace. ; sex. 
Situs, nom. ; -cm, ace. ; -n, abL ; situa- 
tion; — situs, nom. and ace. pi. 
Situs, nom. ; -us, gen. ; -urn, ace. ; -u, 

abl.; rust; — situs, ace. pL 
Sol, the sun, wants gen.pl. 
Sordis, gen. ; -em, ace. ; -e and -i, abl; 

filth ;—pl. sordes,-ium, etc. 
Spontis, gen. ; -e, abl. ; of one's own 

accord. 
Subdles, offspring, wants gen.pL 



1 



Suppetia, nom. pL ; -as, ace. ; sup- 
plies. 
Tabum, nom. ; -i, gen, ; -o, abl. ; cor- 
rupt matter. 
Tempe, nom. ace, voc, pi. ; a vale in 

Thessaly. 
Tus wants gen., dot, and abl. pi. 
Venui and -o, dot. ; urn, ace. ; -o,abL; 

sale, 
Veprem, ace.; -e, abL; a brier;— pL 

entire. 
Verberis, gen. ; -e, abl. ; a stripe;— pL 

verbfcra, urn, Ibus. 
Vesper, nom.; -um, ace-; -e, -i,or-o, 

abl. ; the evening. 
Vespera, nom.; -am, ace. ; -a, abl. ; the 

evening. 
Vlcis, gen,; -i, dot.; -em, ace.; -e, 

abl. ; change ;—pl. entire, except gen. 
Virus, nom, ; -i, gen, ; -us, ace. ; -o, abL ; 

poison. 
Visu^en. and dal. rare ; strength; pL 

vn-es, -ium, etc. See § 86. 
Viscus, nom. ; -€ris, gen. ; -fire, abL f 

an internal organ. pL viscera, etc. 
Vocatu, abl. ; a calling; — vocatus, ace. 

pL 



Remark 1. To these may be added nouns of the fifth declension, which 
either want the plural, as most of them are abstract nouns, or have in tliat 
number only the nominative, accusative, and vocative. Res and dies, however, 
have the plural entire. Cf. J 90, R. 1. 

Rem. 2. For the use of the vocative, also, of many nouns, no classical au- 
thority can be found. 

§ &&• 2. Nouns defective in number, want either the plural or 
the singular. 

(a) Many nouns want the plural from the nature of the things 
which they express. Such are generally names of persons, most names 
of places (except those which have only the plural), the names of 
herbs, of the arts, most material and abstract nouns ; but these may 
have a plural when used as common nouns, (§ 26, R. 3.), and many 
others. 

Rem. In Latin the plural of abstract nouns is often used to* denote the exist* 
encc of the quality, attribute, etc. in different objects, or the repetition of *n 
action ; and m poetry such plurals are used for the sake of emphasis or metre. 
See § 98. 

The following list contains many of the nouns which want the plural, 
and also some, marked p, which are included in the above classes, but 
are sometimes used in the plural. 



Aconltum, wolfsbane, p. 
Adorea, a military re- 
ward. 
Aftr, the air, p. 
jEs. brass, money, p. 
JEther, the shy. 



JCvum, age, lifetime, p. 
Album, an album. 
Allium, garlic, p. 
Amicitia, friendship, p. 
Argilla, white clay. 
AvSna, oats, p. 



Balaustium, thefiotoerof 

the pomegranate. 
Balsilmum, balsnm, p. 
Barathrum, a gulf. 
Callum, hardened shin, p. 
Calo!****^ 
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Cardans, a thistle, p. 
Caro,./2ei&, p. 
Cera, wax, p. 
Cestus, a girdle. 
Cicuta, hemlock, p. 
Coenum, mud. 
Contagium, contagion, p. 
Crocum, saffron. 
Crocus, saffron, p. 
Cruor, blood, p. 
Cutis, die «Hn, p. 
Dilucuium, the dawn. 
Ebur, ivory. 
Electrum, amber h p. 
Far, corn, p. 
Fel, gall, p. 
Fervor, heat, p. 
Fides, /a&&. 
Flmus, dung. 
¥b&, flight,*. 
Fumus, smoke, p. 
Furor, madness, p. 
Galla, an oak-apple, p. 
Gelu,/ras<. 
Glarea, gravel 
Gloria, ^fory, p. 
Glastum, tooaol 
Gluten, or 
Glutlnum, glue. 
Gypsum, white plaster. 
Hepar, the liver, 
Hesperus, the evening 

star. 
Hllum, a Utile thing, 
Hordeum. barley, p. 
Humus, the ground. 
Indoles, native quality, p. 
Ira, anger, p. 
Jubar, radiance. 
Jus, Justice, law, p. 
Justitium, a law vacation. 



Lao,mtffe. 

Lsetitia,y<w, p. 

Languor, raininess, p. 

Laroumj oacon, p. 

Latex, Umtor, p. 

Letum, death. 

Lignum, wood, p. 

Llinus, mud. 

Liquor, liquor, p. 

Lues, a plague. 

Lutum, clay, p. 

Lux, light, p. 

Macellum, <Ae shambles. 

Mane, &e morning. 

Marmor, marble, p. 

Mel, Aoney, p. 

Meridies, mid-day. 

Mors, deolo, p. 

Munditia, neatness, p. 

Mundus, female orna- 
ments. 

Muscus, moss. 

Nectar, nectar. 

Nemo, no man, 

Nequitia, wickedness, p. 

Nihllum, nihil, or nil, no- 
thing. 

Nitrum, natron. 

Oblivio, j or getfulness, p. 

Omasum, bullock' strip*. 

Opium, opium, 

Palea, chaff, p. 

Pax, peace, p. 

Penum, ana 

Penus, ^provisions, p. 

Plper,^>eoper. 

Fix., pitch, p. 

Pontus, we «ea. 

Prolubium, desire. 

Pubes, rte youii. 

Pulvis, dust, p. 



Purpura, purple, p. 
Quies. res<, p. 
Bos, dew, p. 
Rubor, redness, p. 
SabuJo ana* 
Sabtilum, gravel. 
Sal, soft. 
Salum, $e sea. 
S&lus, sa/ety. 
Sanguis, 6&xx£ 
Scrupulum. a scruple, p. 
Senium, ow aye. 
Slier, an osier. 
Sinapi, mustard. 
Slser, skirret, p 
Sltis, <Wrrf. 
Sol, the sun, p. 
Sdpor, sleep, p. 
Specimen, an example. 
Spiima,/oam, p. 
Sulfur, sulphur } p. 
Supellex, furniture. 
Tabes, a consumption. 
Tabum, corrupt matter, 
Tellus, the earth. 
Terror, terror, p. 
Thtmum, thyme, p. 
Tnbulus, a thistle, p. 
Tristitia, sadness. 
Ver, ^pnna. 
Vespera, the evening, 
Veternus, lethargy. 
Vigor, strength, p. 
Vlnum, twne, p. 
Virus, poison. 
Viscum, and 
Viscus, birdAime. 
Vitrum, wood. 
Vulgus, the common peo- 

Zingiber, ginger. 



§ 90* (b\ The names of festivals and games, and several names 
of places ana books, want the singular ; aa,jBacchanalia, a festival of 
Bacchus ; Olympia, the Olympic games ; BucoRca, a book of pastorals ; 
and the following names of places: — 

Acroceraunia, Baiae, Fundi, Locri, Sttsa, 

Amj-clae, Ceraunia, Gabii, Parisii, Syracusae, 

Artaxata, Ecbatana, Gades, Philippi, TnermopjttaB, 

Athens, Esquiliae, Gemonise, Puteoli, Veii. 

Note. Some of those in % properly signify the people. 
The following list contains most other nouns which want the singular, 
and also some, marked s, which are rarely used in that number : — 

Aplnae, trifles. 
Argutiae, witticisms, 8. 



Acta, records. Alpes, the Alps, s. 

Adversaria, a memoran- Annales, annals, s. 



dum-book. 
JEstiva, so. castra, 
mer quarters. 



Antae, door-posts. 
Antes, rows. 
AntUe, aforelocc. 



Arma, arms. 
Artus, the joints, s. 
Bellaria, sweetmeats. 
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Blgse, a two-horse char- 
iot, 8. 

Braccae, breeches. 

Branchiae, the gills of 
fishes. 

Brevia, shallow places. 

Calends, the Calends. 

Cancelli, balustrades. 

■Cani, gray hairs. 

Casses, a hunter's net, #. 

Caulae, sheep-folds. 

Celeres, the body-guard 
of the Roman kings. 

Cibaria, Victuals, s. 

Clitellae, a pack-saddle. 

Codicilli, a writing. 

Ccelltes, the gods, 8. 

Crepundia, a rattle. 

Cunabula, and 

Cunae, a cradle. 

Cycl&des, the Cyclades,&. 

Declmae, tithes, b. 

Dfrae, the Furies, 8. 

Divitiae, riches. 

Druldes, the Druids. 

Dryades, the Dryads, 8. 

Epulae, a banquet, 8. 

Eumenldes, the Furies, s. 

Excubiae, watches. 

Exsequiae, funeral rites. 

Exta, entrails. 

Exuviae, spoils. 

Facetiae, pleasantry, s. 

Feriae, holidays, s. 

Fides, a stringed instru- 
ment, s. 

Flabra,Wa*fc. 

Fr&ces, the lees qfoU. 

Fraga, strawberries, s. 

Gemini, twins, s. 

Genae, cheeks, s. 

Gerrae, trifles. 

Grates, tfcm& 

Habenae, retna, a. 

Hiberna, sc. castra, win* 
ter quarters. 

Hr&des, the Hyades, 8. 

Idiis, the ides of a month. 

Ilia, the flank. 

Incunabula, a cradle. 

Indutiae, a truce. 



Induviae, clothes. 

Ineptiae./ooferoea, 8. 

Inferi, the dead. 

Inferi ae,*acr(/fce* in honor 
of the dead 

Insecta, insects. 

Insidiae, an ambuscade, s. 

Justa, funeral rites. 

Lactes, small entrails, 8. 

Lamenta, lamentations. 

Lapicidlnse, a stone quar- 
ry. 

Latebrae, a hiding place, 

8. 

Laurlces, young rabbits. 

Lautia, presents to for- 
eign ambassadors. 

Lemures, hobgoblins. 

Lendes, nits 

Liberi, children, 8. 

Luceres, a division of (he 
Roman cavalry. 

Magalia, cottages. 

Majores, ancestors. 

Manes, the shades, 8. 

Manubiae. spoils of war. 

Mapalia, huts, 8. 

Minaciae, ana 

Mlnae, threats. 

Minores, posterity, 

Moenia, the watts of a 
dty,B. 

Mnltitia, garments finely 
wrought. 

Munia, official duties. 

Naiades, uwter-wvmphs, 8. 

Nares, the nostrils, s. 

Natales, parentaae. 

Nates, the haunches, s. 

N6mae f corroding sores or 
ulcers., s. 

Nonae, the nones of a 
month. § 326, 1. 

NugaBjj'eafcr. nonsense. 

Nundlnae, the weekly mar- 
ket. 

Nuptiae, a marriage. 

ObKvia, forgetfulness, 8. 

Offuciae, cheats, s. 

Optimates, the aristo- 
cratic party, 8. 



Palearia, the dewlap, s. 

Pandect®, the pandects. 

Parietlnae, old walls. 

Partes, a party, 8. 

Pascua,^xz*ture«, s. 

Penates, household gods, 
s. 

Phalerae, trappings. 

Philtra, love potions. 

Pleiades, the Pleiads or 
seven stars, s. 

Posteri, posterity. 

Pnebia, an amulet. 

Praecordia, the dia- 
phragm, the entrails. 

Primitiae, first fruits. 

Procures, nobles, 8. 

Pugillaria, or -ares, 
writing-tablets, 8. 

Quadrigae, a team of four 
horses, s. 

Quirites, Roman citizen*, 

8. 

Quisquiliae. refuse. 

Reliquiae, the remains, 8. 

Salebrae, rugged roads, 8. 

Sallnae, salt mis. 

Scalae, a ladder, s. 

Scatebrae, a spring, s. 

Scopae, a broom. 

Scruta, old stuff. 

Sentes, thorns, s. 

Sponsalia, espousals. 

Statlva, sc. castra, a 
stationary camp. 

Superi, the gods above. 

Talaria, winged shoes. 

Tenebrae, darkness, s. 

Tesca, rough places. 

Thermae, warm baths. 

Tormina, colic-pains. 

Transtra, seats for row- 
ers, 8. 

Trlcae, trifles, toys. 

Utensilia, utensils. 

Valvae, folatna doors, s. 

Vepres, brambles, s. 

Verriliae, the seven stars. 

VindiciaB, a legal claim, 8. 

V irgulta, bushes. 
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The following usually differ in meaning in the different 



JEdes, -is, a temple. 
JEdes, -ium, a house. 
Aqua, water. 
Aquae, medicinal springs. 
Aniflinm, aid. 



BSnum, a good thing. 
B5na, property. 
Career, a prison. 
Carceres, the barriers of 

a race-course. 
Oaitrum, a cdstU. 



Castra, a camp. 
Comitium, apart of the 

Rom an forum. 
Comitia, an assembly for 

election. 
06pia,jfenty. 
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Copiss, troops, forces* 
Cupedia, -ae, daintinem* 
Cupediae, -arum, and 
Cupedia, -Oram, dainties. 
Facultas, ability. 
Facultates, property. 
Fastus, -us, pride. 
Fastus, -uum, and 
Fasti, -dram, a calendar. 
Fortuna, Fortune 
¥ortnnse,wealth. 
Furfur, bran. 
Furfures, dandruff. 
Gratia, favor. 
Gratis, thanks. 



Impedimentum, a Mnder- 
ance. 

Impedimenta, baggage. 

Litera,.a letter of the al- 
phabet. 

Litera, an epistle. 

hadvm, pastime. 

hiXdl, public games. 

Lustrum, a 1 



Lustra, a haunt or dm of 

wildbeasU. 
Mos, custom. 
Mores, manner*. 
N&ris, a nostriL 
Nares, the nose. 



Natalia, a birthday. 
Natales, birth, lineage* 
Opera, work, labor. 
OpSra, workmen. 
Opis, gen. power. 
Opes, -um, means, wealth. 
Piaga, a region, tract. 
Plages, nets, tails. 
Principium, a beg in ni ng. 
Principia, the generate 

quarters. 
Rostrum, a beaky prow. 
Rostra, the Rostra. 
Sal, salt. 
Sales, witticisms. 



§ 98. The following plurals, with a few others, are sometimes 
used in poetry, especially in the nominative and accusative, instead 
of the singular, £>r the sake of emphasis or metre. 



.Squdra, the sea. 
Alta, the sea. 
Anlmi, courage. 
Aura, the air. 
Carinas, a keel 
Cervices, the neck. 
Colla, the neck. 
C6mae, the hair. 
Connubia, marriage. 
Corda, the heart. 
Corpora, a body. 
Crepusoula. twUigkL 
Currus, a chariot. 
Exsilia, banishment. 
Frigora, cold. 
Gaudia, Joy. 
Gramma, grass. 
Guttura, the throat 



Hymenaei, marriage, 

Ignes, love. 

Ingulna, the groin* 

Ira, anger. 

Jejunia,/oriMi^ 

Jubae, a mane. 

Limlna, a threshold. 

Litdra, a shore. 

Mensae, a service or course 
of dishes. 

Neniae, a funeral dirge* 

Numlna, the divinity. 

Odia, hatred. 

Ora, the mouth, the coun- 
tenance. 

Ora, confines. 

Ortus, a rising, the east. 

Otia, ease, leisure. 



Pectora, the breast. 

Redltus, a return. 

Regna, a kingdom. 

Rictus, the jaws. 

Robora, strength. 

Silentia. silence. 

Sinus, the bosom of a Bo- 
man garment. 

Teedse, a torch. 

TempSra, time* 

Terga, the back. 

Thalami, marriage or 
marriage-bed. 

Tori, a bed, a couch. 

Tura, frankincense. 

Viae, a journey. 

Vultus, the countenance* 



III. REDUNDANT NOUNS. 

§ 90* Nouns are redundant either in termination, in declension, 
in gender, or in two or more of these respects. 

1. In termination : (a.) of the nominative ; as, arbor, and arbos, a tree: (b.) 
of the oblique cases; as, Ugris, ; gen. Hgris, or -idis; a tiger. 

2. In declension; as, laurus; gen. -*, or -fls; a laurel. 

8. In gender; as, vulgus, masc. or neut. ; the common people. 
4. In termination and declension; as, senecta, -o, and senectus, -Wis; old 
age. 
6. In termination and gender; aspileus, masc, mdpUeum, neut; a hat, 

6. In declension and gender; as pSnus, -i or us, masc. or fern., and pinus, 
-Oris, neut. ; a store of provisions, apicus, -us or -i, masc. fern, or neut. ; a cave. 

7. In termination, declension, and gender; as, mena% -at, fern, and mendum, 
-t, neut ; a fault 
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Tim mltowfag list eontefau most Redundant Nouns of the above elMMt:— 



Acinus, -um, and -a, a berry. 

Adagium, and -io, a proverb. 

Admonitio, -urn, and -us, Us, a remind- 
ing. 

JEthra. and aether, the clear sky. 

Affectio, and -us, Us, affection. 

Agamemno, and -on, Agamemnon. 

Alabaster, tri, and pi -tra, ontn, an 
alabaster box. 

Alimonia, and -urn, aUmenL 

AUuvio, and -es, a flood. 
' Alveariura, and -are, a bee-hive. 

Amaracus, and -urn, marjoram. 

Amygdala, and -tun, an almond, 

Anfractum, and -us, fis, a winding. 

Angiportum, and -us, fig, a narrow lane 
or afley. 

AntidStus, and -um, an antidote. . 

Aranea, and -us, t, a spider. 

Arar, ana* Araris. we river Jrar. 

Arbor, and -os, a tree. 

Architectus, and -on, an architect 

Arcus, -us, and t, a bow. 

Attagena, and -gen, a moor-hen. 

Avantia, and -ies, avarice. 

Augmentum, and -men, an increase. 

Baccar, and -axis, a kind of herb. 

Baculus, and -um, a staff. 

Balteus, and -um, a belt. 

Barbaria, and -ies, barbarism. 

Barbltus, and -on, a harp. 

Batillus, and -um, afire-shovel 

Blanditia, and -ies, flattery. 

Bucclna, and -um, a trumpet 
. Bura, ana -is, apbugh-tau. 

Buxus, and -um, *fte box-tree. 

Caepa, and csepe, an onion. 

Calamister, tn, and -trum, a crispiJig- 
pin. 

Callus, and -um, hardened skin. 

Cancer, cri, or his, a crab. 

Canitia, ana -ies, hoariness. 

Capus, and capo, a capon. 

Carrus, and -um, a kind of waggon. 

Casslda, and -cassis, a helmet 

Cattaus, and -um, a bowl, dish. 

Chirographus, and -um, a hand-writ ng. 

Cingula, -us, and -um, a girdle. 

Clipeus, and -um, a shield. 

Cochlearium. -ar, and -are, a spoon 

Colluvio, and -ies, Jillh. 

Commentarius, ana -um, a journal 

Compages, and -go, a joining. 

Conatum, and -us, Us, an attempt. 

Concinnltas, and -tudo, neatness. 

Consortium, and -io, partnership. 

Contagium, -io, and -es, contact. 

Cornttm, -us. i, or us, a cornel tree. 

Ckitto^W-um, •***</**•* 



Cratera, and crater, a bowl 
Crocus, and -um, saffron. 
Crystallus, and -um, crystal 
Cubitus, and -um, the elbow. 
Cupidltas, and -pldo, desire. 
Cupressus, t, or Us, a cypress-tree. 
Delicia, and -um, deUght 
Delphlnus, and delphin, a dolphin. 
Dictamnus, and -um, dittany. 
Diluvium, -o, and -ies, a deluge. 
Domus, i, or us, a house. 
Dorsus, and -um, the back. 
Duritia, and -ies, hardness. 
Effigia, ana* -ies, an image. 
Elegla, and -on, t, an elegy. 
Elephantus, ana -phas, an elephant. 
Epitdma, and -e, on abridgment 
EssSda, and -um, a chariot 
Evander, dri, and -drus, Evander. 
Eventum, and -us, us, an event 
Exemplar, and -are, a pattern. 
Flcus, t, or us, aflg-lree. 
Flmus, and -um, dung. 
Fretum, and -us, Us, a strait 
Fulgetra, and -um, lightning. 
Galerus, and -um, a hat } cap. 
Ganea, ono' -um, an eating-house. 
Gausapa, -es, -e, and -van, frieze. 
Gibba, -us, and -er, eri, a hump. 
Glutlnum, and -ten, glue. 
Gobius, and -io, a gudgeon. 
Grammattca, and -e, grammar. 
Grus, gruis, and gruis, is, a crane. 
Hebdomada, ana -mas, a week. 
Hellebdrus. and -um, hellebore. 
Hdnor, and hdnos, honor. 
Hyssdpus, and -um, hyssop. 
Bios, -um, and -on, Troy. 
Incestum, and -us, us, incest 
Intubus, and -um, enawe. 
Jugiilus, and -um, the throat 
Juventa, -us, Otis, and -as, youth. 
Labor, and labos, labor. 
Lacerta, and -us, a lizard. 
Lauras, t, or Us, a laurel 
Lepor, and lepos, wit 
Llgur, and -us, firo, a Ligurian. 
Luplnus, and -um, a lupine. 
Luxuria, and -ies, luxury. 
Maeander, -dros, and -drus, Masander. 
Margarita, and -um, a pearl 
Materia? and -ies, materials. 
Medimnus, ana* -um, a measure. 
Menda, ana -um, a fault 
Modius, and -um, a measure. 
Mollitia, and -ies, softness. 
Momentum, and -men, influence. 
Mugil, and -His, a mutfe*. 
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Mulctra, and -urn, a mWtpaU. 
Munditia, and -ies, neatness. 
Muria, and -ies, brine or pickle. 
Myrtus, i or us, a myrtle. 
Nardus, and -um, nard, 
Nasus, and -um, fAe nose. 
Necessltas, and -udo, necessity, 
Nequitia, and -ies, tcorthlessn&s. 
Notitia, anrf -ies, Knowledge. 
Oblivium, and -\o,foryetfulness. 
Obsidium, and -io, a sie^e. 
(Edlpus, i, or ddis, (Edipus. 
Ostrea, and -um, an oyster. 
Palatus, and -um, the palate. 
Palumba, -us, and -es, a pigeon. 
Papyrus, and -um, papyrus. 
Paupertas, and -ies, poverty. 
Pavus, ana n5vo, a peacock. 
Penus, t, -oris, or us, and* penum, pro- 

visiotu. 
Peplus, ana* -um v a rett 
Perseus, ei, or eos, Perseus. 
PileQs, ana -um, a hat. 
Plnus, *, or is, apine-tree. 
Pistrlna, and -um, a bake-house. 
Planitia, and -ies, a plain. 
Plato, and Platon, //ato. 
Plebs, and plebes, ei, the common 

people. 
Porrus, and -um, a leek. 
Postulatum, and -io, a revert. 
Praesepia, -ium, -es, or -is, and -e, a 

stable. 
Praetextum, and -us, £s, a pretext. 
Prosapia, and -ies, Uneage. 
Rapa, ana -um, a turnip. 
Requies, eUs or e?, re**. 
Rete, and rgtis, a net 
Reticulus, and -um, a #matf net. 



Rictum, and -us, to, the open 1 
Ssevitia, -udo ana-ies,./eroc%. 
Sagus, and -um, a military cloak. 
Sanguis, and sanguen, blood. 
Satrapes, and satraps, a satrap. 
Scabritia, and -ies, roughness. 
Scorpius, -os, and -io, a scorpion* 
Segmentum, and -men, apiece. 
Segnitia, and -ies, sloth. 
Senecta, and -us, old age. 
Sequester, tri, or tris, a trustee 
Sesama, and -um, sesame. 
Sibllus, and -a, drum, a hissing. 
Sinapi, and -is, mustard. 
Sinus, and -um, a goblet. 
Spams, and -a, 'drum, a spear. 
Spurcitia, and -ies, JiUhiness. 
Stramentum, and -men, straw. 
Suffimentum, and -men, fumigation. 
Suggestus, and -um, armpit, stage. 
Supparus, and -urn, a linen garment 
Supplicium, -icamentum, and -icatfe 

a public supplication. 
Tapetum, -ete, and -es, tapestry. 
Tenferitas, and -ttidOj softness. 
Tergum, and -us, 6rts, the back. 
Tiara, and -as, a turban. 
Tignus, and -um, a beam, limber. 
Tigris, is, or idis, a tiger. 
Titanus, and Titan, Titan. 
Tonitruum. and -trus, us, thunder. 
Torale, ana -al, a bed-covering. 
Tribes, and trabs, a beam.^ 
Tribula, and -um, a threshing sledge. 
VespSra, -per. e>t and iris, the evening. 
Vinaceus, ana -a, 6rum } a grape-stone, 
Viscus, and -um, the mistletoe. 
Vulgus, masc. and neut., the common 

people. 



Remark 1. To these may be added some other verbals in us and to, and 
Greek nouns in o and on; as, Dio end Dion; also some Greek nouns in es and 
e, which have Latin forms in a; as, Atruies and Atrlda. See § 45. 

Rem. 2. Some proper names of places also are redundant in number; as, 
Argos and Argi; Fidena and Fidence; Thibe and Thibet. 

Note. The different forms of most words in the above list axe not equally common, and 
some are rarely used, or only in particular cases. 



DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

X § 100. Nouns are derived from other nouns, from adjectives, 
, and from verbs. 
\ I. From Nouns. 

From nouns are derived the following classes :— 
1. & patronymic is the name of a person, derived from that of his 
father or cfctar ancestor, or of tfct founder of hi* nation. 
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No-re 1. Patronymic are properly Greek ik>mi*, and h*w 
by the Latin poets. 



(a.) Masculine patronymics end in tdes, Ides, (ides, and Ttides. 

(1.) Niuns in us >f the second declension, and those nouns of the third de- 
clension, whose nv.t ends in a short syllable, form their patronymics in ides; 
as, Pridmus, Priamldes ; Agamemnon, gen. onis, Agamemndnldes. 

(2. ) Nouns in eus and cles form their patronymics in Ides ; as, A-treus, Atrldes ; 
Heracles (i. e. Hercules,) Heraclldee. 

Rem. 1. uEnldes, in Virg. A. 9, 653, is formed in like manner, as if from JSneTU, 
instead of uEneas. 

(3.) Nouns in as and es of the first declension form their patronymics in tides, 
as JSrieds, JEneddes; Bipptitts, Hippdtddes. 

(4.) Nouns in iu$ of the second declension, and those nouns of the third de- 
clension, whose root ends in a long vowel, form their patronymics in lades ; as, 
Theatius, ThesMdes ; Amphitryo (gen- 8ms), Amphitryoniddes, ' 

Rem 2. A few nouns also of the first declension have patronymics in tddes; 
as, AnchUeArAfbchistddes. 

(5.) Feminine patronymics end in is, eis, and mm, .and correspond 
in termination to the masculines, viz. is to ides, eis to ides, and ios to 
Kddes ; as, Tynddrus, masc. TyndarXdes, fern. Tyndaris ; Nereus, masc. 
Nereides, fern. Nereis ; Thestius, masc. Thestitides, fern. Thestias. 

Rem. 3. A few feminines are found in ine, or ione; as, Nerine, Acruidne, 
from Nereus and Acrisius. 

Note 2. Patronymics in des and ne are of the first declension ; those in is 
and as, of the third . • 

2. Apatrial or gentile noun is derived from the name of a country; 
and denotes an inhabitant of that country ; as, 

Trds, a Trojan man ; Trdas, a Trojan woman : MacMo, & Macedonian ; 
Bamrtis, a Samnite ; from Trdja, Macedonia, and Samnium. 

Note 8. Most patriate are properly adjectives, relating to a noun understood ; 
as, homo, dm, etc. See § 128, 6. 

S. A diminutive signifies a small thing of the kind denoted by the 
primitive ; as, VCber, a book ; libellus, a little book. 

Diminutives generally end in Ulus, via, Ulum, or cuius, cvla, culum, 
according as the primitive is masuline, feminine, or neuter. 

A. 1. If the primitive is of the first or second declension, or its root ends 
in c, g, d, or t after a vowel, the diminutive is formed by annexing ulus, a, 
um to the root ; as, arMa, servulus, puerulus, scutilum, cornictila, regains, ca- 
pitutum, mercedala ; from dra, servus, puer, scMum, comix, (-icis), rex, (regis), 
caput, (-Ms), merces, (-edis.) 9 

2. Primitives of the first or second declension whose root ends in e or t, 
instead of ulus, a, um, add dlus, a, um ; as, JiUdlus, gloridla, horredlum ; from 
Jilius, gloria, horreum. 

3. Primitives of the first or second declension whose root ends in I, n, or r, 
form diminutives bv contraction in ellus, a, um, and some in Ulus, a, um; as, 
ocellus, ase%ts, libellus, lucellum ; from ocuus, asina, Uber, lucrum ; and sigiUum, 
Hgillum, from signum, tignum. 

B. 1. If the primitive is of t%e third, fourth, or fifth declension, the diminu- 
tive is formed in cuius, (or iiulus), a, um. 

2. Primitives of the third declension whose nominative ends in r, or in os or 
us from roots ending in r, annex ciilus to the nominative ; a&,fraUr<Mts, &oror- 
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c&la, oscHium, corpusctilum ; from,/ filter, soror, 6s, (oris), corpus, (-oris). — So also 
primitives in es and is, but these drop the « of the nominative ; as, igniculus, 
nubecula, diecula ; from ignis, nubes, dies. 

3. Primitives of other terminations of the third declension, and those of the 
fourth, add itulus to the root ; as, ponticHus, cotkila, ossiculum, versiculus, corni- 
culum; from pons, cos, Ss, (ossii ,, versus, cornu. 

4. Primitives in o, (inis or 6nis), in adding cuius, a, urn, change the final vowel 
of the root (i or o) into « ; as, homuncHlus, sermuncilus ; from hdmo and sermo ; 
and a few primitives of other terminations form similar diminutives ; as, avun- 
culus, domuncula ; from dvus and ddmus. 

C. 1. A few diminutives end in uleus , as, eguuleus, aculeus ; from Squus and 
dcus ; and a few also in to; as, homuncio, senecio, from hdmo and sSnex. 

2. Diminutives are sometimes formed from other diminutives ; as, aselltilus, 
from asellus ; sometimes two or more diminutives with different terminations 
are formed from the same primitive ; as, komunc&lus, homuUus, and homuncio; 
from hdmo; and sometimes the primitive undergoes euphonic changes ; as ru- 
muscuJus, from rumor. 

Rem. Some diminutives differ in gender from their primitives ; as ranun* 
cuius, scamiUus, from rdna and scamnum. 

4. (a.} An amplificative is a personal appellation denoting an ex- 
cess of tnat which is expressed oy its primitive ; as, 

Oaptto, one who has a large head: so naso,labeo, bucco,fronto, menio, one who 
has a large nose, lips, or cheeks, a broad forehead or long chin; from caput, 
ndsus, labia, bucca,Jrons, and mentum. 

(b.) A few personal appellatives in to denote the trade or profession to which 
a person belongs ; as, ludw, an actor ; pellio, a furrier ; from ludus, smd pellis. 

5. The termination ium added to the root of a noun, indicates the office or 
condition, and often, derivatively, an assemblage of the individuals denoted bv 
the primitive ; as, collegium, coUeagueship, and thence an assembly of col- 
leagues; servitium, servitude, and collectively the servants ; so sacerdotium, and 
ndnisterium ; from collega, servus, sacerdos, and minister. 

6. The termination imonium is added to the root of a few nouns, denoting 
something derived from the primitives, or imparting to it its peculiar character; 
as, testimonium, testimony ; so vadimonium, patrimonium, matrimonium ; from' 
testis, vds (vddis), pater, and mater. 

7. The termination Stum, added to the root of names of plants, denotes a 
place where they grow in abundance ; as, querceium, laureium, olivetum, from 
quercus, laurus, and ollva. 

So, also, asculeium, dumetum, myrtetum, and by analogy saxetum. But some 
drop e ; as, carectum, salictum, virgultum, and arbustum. 

8. The termination drium, added to the root of a noun, denotes a receptacle 
of the things signified by the primitive; as, avidrium, an aviary; plantdnum, a 
nursery ; from avis, a bird, m&planta, a plant. 

9. The termination lie, added to the root of names of animals, marks the 
place where they are kept ; as, bovlle, a stall for oxen; so caprile, ovlle; from 
oda, an ox, caper, a goat, and dvis, a sheep. 

Note 1. This class and the preceding are properly neuter adjectives. 
Notk 2. Abstract nouns are derived either from adjectives or from verbs. 
See § 26, 5. • 



* 



n. From Adjec»ves. 



§ 101* 1. Abstract nouns are formed by adding the termination 
Has, itudo, ia, itia or ities, Sdo, and imonia to the root of the primitive. 
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2. Abstracts in ttas. (equivalent to the English ty or ity), are formed from 
adjectives of each declension ; as, cumditas, teneritas, cehritas, crudelitas, fe'icU 
ias; from cupidus, tiner, celer, crudetis, and/e&c. 

(1.) When the root ends in t, the abstract is formed in Has; as, pittas, from 
plus; and when it ends in t, as only is added ; as, honestas from honestus. 

(2.) In a few abstracts i before tas is dropped ; as, libertas, juventas, from 
fiber, jiwtms. ln/acultas and difficuUas, from facilis, dijjicilis, there is a change 
also in the root-vowel from i to u. 

(3.) A few abstracts are formed in Uus or tus, instead of Has;- as, servttus, 
inventus, from serous smdjuvenis. See § 76, Exc. 2. 

3. Abstracts in itudo are formed from adjectives in us, and some from adjec- 
tives of the third declension of two or three terminations ; as, magnitude, alii- 
tudo, fortitudo, acritudo, from magnus, alius, fortis, deer. Polysyllabic adjectives 
in tus, generally form their abstracts by adding udo instead of itudo to their root; 
as, consuetude, from consuetus. 

4. Abstracts in ia (equivalent to the English ce or cy,) are for the most part 
formed from adjectives of one termination ; as, dementia, constanUa, impuaen- 
Ua, from clemens, constans, imp&dens. But some adjectives in us and er ,including 
verbals in cundus, likewise form their verbals in ia; as, miseria, angustia,Jacurk- 
dia, frommiser, angustus,facundus. 

6. Abstracts in itia and ities are formed from adjectives in us and is ; as, 
justiUa, tristttia, duritia, and durities, segrtitia and segmties, from Justus, trisiis, dO- 
rus, and eegnis. 

6. A few abstracts are formed in Sdo, and a few in imonia ; and sometimes 
two or more abstracts of different terminations are formed from the same adjec- 
tive ; as, acritas, acritudo, acredo, and acrimonia, from deer. In such case those 
in itudo and imonia seem to be more intensive in signification than those in 
Has. 

Remark. Adjectives, as distinguished from the abstracts which 
are formed from them, are called concretes. 

HI. From Verbs. 
§ 102* Nouns derived from verbs are called verbal nouns. 

The following are the principal classes 1-7- 

1. Abstract nouns expressing the action or condition denoted by a verb, es- 
pecially by a neuter verb, are formed by annexing or to their first root : as, 
amor, love ; favor, favor ; mceror, grief j splendor, brightness; from dmo, fdveo, 
mosreo, and splendeo. 

2. (a.) Abstracts are also formed from many verbs by annexing him to the 
first or to the third root ; as, colloquium, a conference : gaudkm, joy ; exor- 
dium, a beginning ; exitium, destruction ; solatium, consolation ; from colldquor, 
gaudeo, exordior, exeo and solor. 

8. Some verbal abstracts are formed by annexing ela, imdnia, or imdnium, to 
the first root of the verb ; as, querela and querimonia, a complaint ; suadela, 
persuasion ; from qutror and suadeo. 

4. (a.) The terminations men and mentum, added to the first root of the 
verb, generally with a connecting vowel, denote the thing to which the action 
belongs, both actively and passively, or a means for the performance of the ac- 
tion ; &8,fufmen from fulgeo, Mmen from Jluo, aamen from ago, soldmen from 
sdUrr, documentum from ddceo, blandimentum from olandior. 

{b.) The final consonant of the root is often dropped, and the preceding and 
connecting vowels contracted into one syllable ; as, dgo, (dgfmen,) agmen; fdveo, 
(Jbvimentum,) f Omentum. 
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(«.) Some words of this class hare no primitive verb in use ; as, a tr a mmh tm, 
ink; but, in this case, the connecting vowel seems to imply its reference to such 
a verb as atrdre, to blacken. 

6. (a.) The terminations tihun, b&lum, c&hun; brum, crum, trum, annexed to 
the first root of a verb, denote an instrument for performing the act expressed 
by the verb, or a place for its performance ; as, cmglUum, operculum, venabulum, 
ventildbnim, fulcrum, spectrum, from cingo, operio, venor, ventth,fukio, spicio. 

(b.) Sometimes culum is contracted into clum; as, vinclum for vinculum. 
Sometimes, also, s is inserted before trum; as, rostrum, from rddo, and a con- 
necting vowel is placed before this and some of the other terminations; as, 
ardtrum, stabulum, cubiciilum, from dro, sto, and cvbo. 

(c.) Some words of this kind are formed from nouns ; as, acetabulum, a vin- 
egar cruet ; turibulum, a censer ; from acetum and tut. 

6. (a.) Nouns formed by adding or and rix to the third root of the verb, de- 
note respectively the male and female agent of the action expressed by the verb ; 
as, adjutor, aajiitrix, an assistant ; fautor, faulrix, a favorer; victor, victrix, a 
conqueror ; from adjuvo (a&'itt-),fdveo(faut-), vinco (vict-). The v are often like- 
wise used as adjectives. The feminine form is less common than the mason* 
line, and when the third root of the verb ends in «, the feminine is sometimee 
formed in triz; as, tondeo (tons-) tonstrix, 

(b.) Some nouns in tor are formed immediately from other nouns ; as, viator, 
a traveller ; janitor, a door-keeper ; from via andjanoa. In mtretrix from meno, 
i of the third root becomes e. 

(c.) The agent of a few verbs is denoted by the terminations a and o annexed 
to the first root ; as, conviva, a guest ; aavena, a stranger ; seriba, a scribe ; 
trro, a vagrant ; otbo, a drunkard; comido, a glutton, from convlvo, advenio, etc 

7. Many abstract nouns are formed by annexing to and us (gen. tls) to the 
third root of a verb ; as, actio, an action ; lectio, reading ; from ago (act-), UgO 
(Ifict-); — cantos, singing ; vlsus, sight ; urns, use; from cdno (cant-), video (vis-), 
iUor(us-). 

Remark 1. Nouns of . both forms, and of like signification, are frequently de- 
rived from the same verb; as, concur sio and concur sus, a running together; mOtio 
and tnOtus, etc. 

Rem. 2. Nouns formed by adding the termination ura to the third root of 
a verb, sometimes have the same signification as those in to and us, and some- 
times denote the result of an action ; as,positura, position ; vinctura, a binding 
together ; from pono, and vincio; and the termination ela has sometimes the 
same meaning; as, querela, complaint ; loquela, speech, from qy&ror and Idquor. 

Notb. One of these forms is generally used to the exclusion of the others, and when 
two or more are found, they are usually employed in somewhat different senses. 

8. The termination foium. added to the third root of a verb, denotes the place 
where the action of the vert) is performed: as, auditorium, a lecture-room; con- 
ditorium, a repository ; from auato and condo. 

COMPOSITION OP NOUNS. 

§ 103. Compound nouns are formed variously : — 

1. Of two nouns; as, rupicapra, a wild goat, of rtipes and capra. In some 
words, compounded of two nouns, the former is a genitive; as, senatOsconsultum, 
a decree of the senate; jurisconsultus,SL lawyer; m others, both parts are de- 
clined; as, respublica,jusjurandum. See $ 91. 

2. Of a noun and a verb ; as, arUfex, an artist, of ars and flcio: J&ft- 
otn, a harper, ofjldes and cdno? agridfta, a husbandman, oidger and cow. 
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8. Of an adjective and a norm; as, esqm n oet i um, the equinox, of m q um and 
mox; milUpida, a millepede, of ntiue and pes. 

In duumvir, triumvir, decemvir, centumvir, the numeral adjective is in the 
genitive plural. _ 

Remark 1. When the former part of a compound word is a noun or an adjec- 
tive, it usually ends in f ; as, arttfex, ruptcapra, agrlcbla, etc. If the second 
word begins with a vowel, an elision takes place ; as, quinqu tmu um, otquinqus 
and annus ; magnardmus, of magnus and animus, 

4. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nSfas, wickedness ; nemo, nobody; otne,fas, 
and homo. So biduum, of bis and dies. 

b. Of a preposition and a noun : as, incuria, want of care, of in and cmrn. So 
intervaUum, an interval -, pracordia, the diaphragm; proverbium, a proverb; «£- 
stfoum, a low seat; superficies, a surface. 

Rem. 2. When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant li sometimei 
changed,to adapt it to that which follows it : as, ignobHu, Uleptihu, isnprudsniia, 
irrumpo, of in and nobUis, lepidus, etc See S 196. 



ADJECTIVES. 

p § 104:* An adjective is a word which qualifies or limits the 
meaning of a substantive. 

Adjectives may be divided, according to their signification, into 
various classes; as denoting, 

1. Character or quality ; as, Www, good; aJbm, white; amicus, friendly. 

2. State or condition; &s,fetix, happy; dives, rich. 

8. Possession; as, kerlUs, a master's; patrius, a father's. 
4. Quantity; as, magnus, great; iotus, entire; parvus, small. 
6. Number; as, unus, one; secundus, second; tot, so many; quot, as many. 
These are called numerals. 

6. Time; as, annum, yearly; hesternus, of yesterday; Moms, of two years; 
trimestris, of three months. 

7. Place; as, alius, high; vicinus, near; a/frius, aerial; terrestris, terrestrial. 

8. Material; as, aureus, golden; fagineus, beechen; terrSnms, earthen. 

9. Part; as, nuUus, no one; aUquis, some one. These are called partitives. 

10. Country; as, Bomanus, Roman; Arpinas of Arpbwm. These are called 
patriots. 

1 1. Diminution ; as, parvSlus } from parvus, small ; miseUus, from flitter, miser- 
able. These are called diminutives. 

12. Amplification; as, vindsus and vinolentus, much given to wine; astrUus, 
having long ears. These are called amplificaiives. 

18. Relation; as, drtdus, desirous of; mhnor, mindful of ; insuHus. These 
are called relatives. 

14. Interrogation; as, quantust how great; quaUst of what kind; quott how 
many? quotust of what number? These are called interrogativts; and, when 
not used interrogatively, they are called correlatives. 

16. Specification; as, tdlis, siroh; tantus, so great; tot, so many. These are 
called demonstratives. 
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DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

§ 10& 1. Adjectives are declined like substantives, and are 
either of the rirst and second declensions, or of the third only. 



ADJECTIVES OF THE FIEST AND SECOND DE- 
CLENSIONS. 

2. The masculine of adjectives belonging to the first and second 
declensions, ends either in us or in er. The feminine and neuter are 
formed respectively by annexing a and urn to the root of the mascu- 
line. The masculine in us is declined like dominus; that in er like 
genet or Sger; the feminine always like rndsa ; and the neuter like 
regnttm. 

Bemaik 1. The masculine of one adjective, s&tur, -tin, -drum, full, ends in 
•r, and .« declined like gtoer. 



N. 

G. 

D. 

Ac* 

V. 

Ab. 



N. 

G. 

D. 

Ac* 

V. 

Ab. 



Masc. 

bo'-nus, 

bo'-ni, 

bo'-no, 

bo'-num, 

bo'-n§, 

bo'-no. 



bo'-ni, 

bo-no'-rum, 

bo'-nis, 

bo'-nos, * 

bo'-ni, 

bo'-nis. 



Bonus, good. 
Singular. 
Fern. 
bo'-na, 
bo'-nse, 
bo'-naB, 
bo'-nam, 
bo'-na, 
bo'-na. 

Plural. 

bo'-n», 

bo-na'-rum, 

bo'-nis, 

bo'-nas, 

bo'-nse, 

bo'-nis. 



Neut. 
bo'-num, 
bo'-ni, 
bo'-no, 
bo'-num, 
bo'-num, 
bo'-n5. 



bo'-na, 

bo-nd'-rum, 

bo'-nis, 

bo'-nS, 

bo'-na, 

bo'-nis. 



In like manner decline 



Al'-tus, high, Fi'-dus, faithful. Lon'-gus, i 

A-va'-rus, covetous. Im'-pr5-Dus, tmched. Ple'-nus, j 
Be-nig'-nus, hind. In-i -quus, unjust Tac'-I-tus, silent 

' Rem. 2. Like bonus are also declined all participles in us ; as, 

A-ma'-tus. Am-a-tu'-rus. A-man'-dus. 

Rem. 8. The masculine of the vocative singular of adjectives in us is some- 
times like the nominative; as, vir fortis atqy amicus. Hor. Meut has both 
mi and meut. 

Rem. 4. The genitive plural of distributive numerals ends commonly in dm 
instead of drum; as, crautiBdo bindm digildrwn. Plin. 
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8. 


Tener, tender. 
Singular. 






Masc. 


Fern. 


NeuU 


N. 

G. 

D. 

Ae. 

V. 

Ab. 


te'-ner, 

ten'-e-ri, 

ten'-S-r5, 

ten'-e-rum, 

te'-ner, 

ten'-e-rd. 


ten'-e-rfc, 

ten'-g-r», 

ten'-e-rae, 

ten'-g-r5m, 

ten'-g-r&, 

ten'-g-rfi. 

Plural 


ten'-e-rum, 

ten'-g-ri, 

ten'-g-r5, 

ten'-e^riim, 

ten'-e-rum, 

ten'-S-rB. 


N. 

a 

D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ah. 


ten'-S-ri, ten'-S-ras, 
ten-e-ro'-rfim, ten-e-ra'-rfim, 
ten'-e-ris, ten'-S-ris, 
ten'-e-ros, ten'-e-ras, 
ten'-e-ri, ten'-e-raB, 
ten'-g-ris. ten'-e-ris. 


ten'-g-rtl, 

ten-e-r5'-rtim, 

ten'-e-ris, 

ten'-g-ri, 

ten'-g-ri, 

ten'-e-ris. 




In like manner are declined 


As'-per, rough. L&'-cer, torn, 
Ex'-ter, foreign. Li'-ber, free. 
Gib'-ber, crook-backed. Ml'-ser, wretched. 


Pros'-per, prospi 
Sa'-tur, full 



So also after, except in the genitive and dative singular (see $ 107), smtfer, 
and the compounds of giro and f&ro; as, lemiger, cpifer. . 

Note. Proeper is less frequent than prospSrtu, and exter is scarcely used 
In the nominative singular masculine. 

§ 106* The other adjectives in er drop e in declension ; as, 



Masc. 

N. pi'-ger, 

G. pi'-gri, 

D. pi'-gro, 

Ac. pi'-grum, 

V. pi'-ger, 

Ab. pi'-gr5. 



N. 

G. 

D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ab. 



pi-gn. 
pi-grd'-ruit, 
pi'-gris, 
pi-gros, 

pi-gn> 
pi'-gris. 



Plger, slothful. 




Singular. 




Fern. 


NeuL 


pi'-gra, 

pi'-grae, 

pi'-grae, 

pi'-gram, 

pi'-grS, . 

pi'-gra. 


pi'-grum, 

pi'-gri, 

p£gro, 

pi'-grum, 

pi'-grum, 

pi'-gro. 


Plural 




pi'-grae, 
it, pi-gra'-rtim, 
pi'-gris, 
pi'-gras, 
pi'-graB, 
pi'-gris. 


pi-gro -rum, 

pi'-gris, 

pi'-grS, 

pi'-gr*> 
pi'-gris. 
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In like manner decline 

JE'-ger, j&& M&'-cer, lean. Sc&'-ber, rough, 

A'-ter, Nock. Nl'-ger, black. Si-nis'-ter. left 

CrS'-ber, frequent PuT-cher, fair. Te'-ter, foul 

Gl&'-ber, smooth. Rii'-ber, red. V&'-fer, crafty. 

In'-tS-ger, entire. S&'-cer, sacred. 

Dexter, right, has -4ra, -irwn, and less frequently -tiro, -tifrum. 

§ 107* Six adjectives in us, and three in er, have their genitive 
singular in tut, and their dative in i, in all the genders : — 
Alius, another. Totus, whole. Alter, -tfcra, -terum, the other. 

Nullus, no one, Ullus, any. Uter, -tra, -tram, which of the two. 

SoJus, alone. Unus, one. Neuter, -tra, -trum, neither. 

To these may be added the other compounds of t^er,— namely, tderque, each 
of two; utercutnque, uterUbet, and uteri**, which of the two you please; gen. 
mtrktsque, etc — also, aUerOter, one of two; gen. atterutrius, and sometimes alte- 
rim utrius; dat aUerutri. ■ So aUeruterque, and unusquisque. See § 188, 4. 

Nullus, sdlus, tdtus, ullus, and tonus are thus declined : — 
Singular. 
Masc. Fern. Neut. 

N. u'-nus, u'-na, u'-num, 

Q. u-nf'-us,* u-nf'-us, u-nf-us, 

D. u'-ni, u'-ni, u'-ni, 

Ac. u'-num, u'-nam, u'-num, 

P. u'-ne, u'-na, u'-num, 

Ab. u'-nd. u'-na. u'-no. 

The plural is regular, like that of bonus. 

Remark 1. Alius has aliud in the nominative and accusative singular neu- 
ter, and in the genitive alius, contracted for aUius. 

Rem. 2. Except in the genitive and dativo singular, alter is declined like tener, 
and titer and nemter like ^cr. 

Rem. 8. Some of these adjectives, in early writers, and occasionally even in 
Cicero, Caesar, and Nepos, form their genitive and dative regularly, like bonus, 
tener, otplger. 

ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

§ 108* Some adjectives of the third declension have three termi- 
nations in the nominative singular ; some two ; and others only one. 

L Those of three terminations end in er, masc. ; is, fern. ; and «, 
neut ; and are thus declined : — 

Acer, sharp. 
Singular. 

Fern. Neut. 

a'-cris, a'-cre, 

a'-cris, a'-cris, 

a'-cri, a'-cri, 

a'-crem, a'-crS, 

a'-cris, a'-crS, 

a'-cri. a'-cri. 

•See J 16. 





Masc. 


N. 


a'-cer, 


O. 


a'-cris, 


D. 


a'-cri, 


Ac. 


a'-crem, 


V. 


a'-cer, 


Ab. 


a'-cri. 



f 109, 110. . 
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Plural 




N. 


a'-cres, 


a'-cres, 


a'-cri-S, 


O. 


a'-cri-um, 


a'-cri-um, 


a'-cri-um, 


D. 


ac'-ri-bus, 


ac'-ri-bus, 


ac'-ri-bus, 


Ac. 


a'-cres, 


a'-cres, 


a'-cri-S, 


V. 


a'-cres, 


a'-cres, 


a'-cri-&, 


Ab. 


ac'-ri-biis. 


ac'-ri-bus. 


ac'-ri-bus. 
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In like manner are declined the following; — 

AK-acer, cheerful . Pa-lus'-ter, marshy. Sil-ves / -ter, moody. 

Cam-pes'-ter, champaign. Pe-des'-ter, on foot. Ter-res'-ter, terrestrial 

Cel'-e-ber, famous. # Pii'-ter, rotten. Vol'-u-car, winded 

E-ques'-ter, equestrian. Sa-hY-ber, wholesome. 

To these add names of months in -her, used as adjectives; as, October, etc 
(cf. $ 71), and ciler, swift, which has ceteris, celere; gen. ceteris, etc 

Kkmark 1. The termination er was anciently sometimes feminine; as, voUcer 
fama. Petr.: and, on the^other hand, the masculine often ends in if ; as, 
cotUs sUvestris, Caes. 

Bra. 2. VoUcer has um in the genitive plural 

$ lOO. IL Adjectives of two terminations end in is for the mas- 
culine and feminine, and e for the neuter, except comparative*, which 
end in or and us. 

Those in is, e, are thus declined : — 





Mitis mild 






Singular. 






Plural 


M.fF. 


N. 






M. f F. N. 


N. mi'-tto, 


mi'-te, 




N. 


mi'-tes, mif -i-X,* 


Q. mi'-tis, 


mi'-tis, 




O. 


mit'-i-um * mitf-i-urn, 


D. mi'-ti. 


mi'-ti, 




D. 


mif-I-bus, mitf-I-bus, 


Ac, mi'-tem, 


mi'-te, 




Ac. 


mi'-tes, mit'-i-i, 


V. mi'-tis, 


mi'-tS, 




V. 


mi'-tes, mit'-i-E, 


Ab. mi'-ti. 


mi'-ti. 




Ab. 


mit'-I-bus. mit'-I-bus. 




In like i 


manner decline 


Ag'-His, active. 
BrV-vis, short. 


Dul'-cis, 


sweet. 




In-col'-n-mis, safe. 


For'-tis, brave. 




Mi-rab'-I-lis, wonderful 
Om'-nis, all 


Cru-dS'-lis, cruel 


Gra'-vis, 


heavy. 





Ires, three, is declined like the plural of mitis. 
Now. Several atyeettos of this elan have forms also !n««, a, um. SstfUtt. 

J 110* (a.) All comparatives, except plus, more, are thus de- 
clined: — 

• 

• PwnounoWi wtfeV-#-a, «to. Set f 12. 
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Mitior,* milder. 




Singular. 






M. f F. 

mit'-i-dr, 


N. 


iV. 


mit'-i-us, 


(7. 


mit-i-d'-rfs, 


niit-i-d'-ris, 


D. 


mit-i-o'-ri, 


miti-o'-ri, 


4c. 


mit-i-o'-rSm, 


mit'-i-us, 


V. 


mit'-i-5r, 


mit'-i-us, 


4b. 


mit-i-o'-re, or -rl. 
Plural 


mit-i-o-rS, or -ri. 




M. f F. 


N. 


N. 


nrit-i-o'-res, 


mit-i-5'-r&, 


G.+ 


mit-i-5'-rfim, 


mit-i-o'-pfim, 


D. 


mit-i-or'-I-bus, 


mit-i-or'-I-bus, 


Ac. 


mit-i-o'-res, 


mit-i-o'-ra, 


V. 


mit-i-6'-r§s, 


mit-i-o'-ri, 


Ab. 


nut-i-or^-bus. 


mit-i-or'-I-bus. 



in like manner decline 

A/-ti-or, higher. Dul'-ci-or, tweeter. Gra'-vi-or, heavier. 

A l-da'-ci-or, bolder. Fe-lic'-i-or, happier. Pru-den'-ti-or, morepru- 

B.re'-vi-or, ehorter. Fe-ro / -ci-or,./2ercer. dent. 

Cra-de'-tiro^ utore cruel For / -ti-or, braver. U-be'-ri-or, more fertile. 

Plus, more, is thus declined : — 

Singular. Plural 

N. M. 4 F N. 

N. plus, If. plu'-rgs. pla'-r&, rarefy plu-ri-ft, 

0. plu'-rfs, 0. plu'-ri-tun, plu'-ri-am, 

D. f 2>. pra'-rf-bas, plu'-rl-bus, 

Ac. plus, Ac. plu'-rSs, plu'-ra, 

Ab. (plu'-rk,ofo.) Ab. plu'-rl-bus. plu'rl-Dtts. 

So, bat in the plural number only, compares, a great many. 

§ HI* HI. ^ Other adjectives of the third declension have but 
one termination in the nominative singular for all genders. They all 
end in Z, r, *, or x, and increase in the genitive. 

They are thus declined : — 

Felix, happy. 

Singular. 

M. &F. N. ' 

N. fe'-lix, fe'-lix, 

G. fe-H'-cfe, fe-ll'-cfe, 

D. fe-ll'-ci, fe-ll'-ci, 

Ac. fe-ll'-cem, fe'-lix, 

V. fe'-lix, . fe'-lix, 

* Ab. fe-li'-ce, or -cl. fe-li'-cg, or -ci. 

* Pronounced misk'-t-or> tie. Mm $ IS. 
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Plural 

M. Sr F. N. 

N. fe-ll'-ces, * fe-lic'-i-S,* 

G. fe-lic'-i-iim,* fe-lic'-i-um, 

D. fe-lic'-I-bus, fe-Kc'-I-bus, 

Ac. fe-li'-ces, fe-lic'-i-S, 

V. fe-H'-ces, fe-lic'-i-a, 

Ab. fe-lie'-I-bus. fe-Ke'-I-bus. 

Praesens, present 
Singular. 
M. Sr F. N. 

N. pres'-sens, pr®'-sens, 

G. pro-sen'-tis, prsB-sen'-tfs, * 

D. prro-een'-ti, pwQ-een'-ti, 

-4c. pne-sen'-tem, prss'-feng, 

F. pres'-sens, pra'-sens, 

-46. prae-sen'-te^or-ti. prae-sen'-te, or -1L 

PfuraJ. 

2V. pra-sen'-tes, pr®-sen'-4i-&,t 

G. pwBHsen'-ti-um, pr©-sen'-ti-um, 
D. pras-sen'-ti-bus, prae-sen'-tl-bus, 
Ac. prse-sen'-tes, prae-sen'-ti-i, 

. V. prae-sen'-tes, prae-sen'-ti-S, 

Ab. prae-sen'-tl-bus. prae-sen'-tl-bus. 

In like manner decline 

Au'-dax, -Sois, bold. ParMI-ceps, -ipis, par- SoF-lers, 41s, shrewd. 

Com'-pos, -fitis, nailer of. UcipanL Sos'-pes, -Itis, safe. 

Ffc'-rox, -ocis^jierce. Prae'-pes, -fctis, swift' Sup'-plex, -Icis, sijp- 

Lr'-gens, -tis, Xtiye. Prii'-aens, -tis,/wu{fe»$. i>7tan^. 

Remark. All present participles are declined like prcesens; as, 
A'-mans. M^-neiis. R&'-gens. Ca'-pi-ens. Au'-di-ens. 
Note. A few adjectives of one termination have redundant forms in u$, a, 
mm; see § 116. 

Bulbs fob the Oblique Cases of Adjectives of the 
Third Declension. 
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GENITIVE SINGULAB. 



§ 119* Most adjectives of the third declension form their geni- 
tive singular like nouns of the same termination. 

The following may here be specified: — 

1. Of those in es (cf. § 78) some have -itis; as, Mbes i perpe8 y prcepes^ and tdrea 
—inquies and hcHples have -itis ; — some have 4tis; as, dives, sospes, and super- 
set ; — some have -idis ; as : deses, and rises ; — blpes, and tripes have -pidis ;—pubts 
bsapub&ris, and impubes^ xmpuMris and impSbis. 

• Pronounced /<!-JuA'-«-um, etc. See J 10, Ex©., and 1 7., 8, (fc.) 
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2. Compos and impo$ have -#&, and exos, exossis. — Exlex has exlegis, pernox 
has pernoctis ($ 7B),prcecox, prcecdcis, and rSdux, red&cis. — Ccslebs has calibis, 
(^ 77); intercut, intercutis, and vitus, vetiHs. Those in ceps which are compounds 
of cotput, have -cipttis; as, onceps, proceps (£ 78, 1); but the compounds of ceps 
from cdpio have -*pt*; as, parUceps, parUdpis. — Those in cors, compounds of 
cor, have -cordis ; as, concors, concorats ($ 71, Exc. 2). — Mknor and mmemor 
have -oris, 

ABLATIVE SINGULAB. 

* § 113* 1 . Adjectives which have e in the nominative singular neu- 
ter have only i in the ablative. 

Exc. 1. The ablatives bmestre, ccdeste, an&perenne are found in Ovid, and 
cognomine in Virgil. 

2. Comparatives and participles in ns, when used as participles, 
especially in the ablative absolute, have rather e than t; but parti- 
cipial adjectives in ns have rather i than e. 

3. Adjectives of one termination have either e or t in the ablative* 

Exc. 2. The following adjectives of one termination have only e in the abla- 
.tive:— 

Bicorpor, blpes, cselebs, compos, dSses, discSlorJiQspes, impos, impubes, ju- 
venis, loctiples, pauper, princeps, puberjiP-pttbes, senex, sospes, superstes, 
tricorpor, tricuspis, and tripes. — ""^ 

Exc. 8 . The following aAjet&ves of one termination have only i in the abla- 
tive:— 

Anceps, concora,discors, hfibes, immemor, Iners, ingens, Inops, memor, par, 
praceps, recens, r&pens, vigil, and most adjectives in x y especially those in 
pUx. 

Bbm. 1. Incrte occurs in Ovid, recenie in Ovid and Catullus, and prasctpt in 
Ennius. 

Eem. 2. Prcssens, when used of things, makes the ablative in i; when used 
of persons, it has e. 

NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND GENITIVE PLUBAL. 

|* § 114. 1. The neuter of the nominative and accusative plural 
ends in ia, and the genitive plural of all genders in ium ; but compar- 
atives in or, with v&us, old, and fiber, fertile, have a, and um. 

2. The accusative plural of masculine and feminine adjectives, whose geni- 
tive plural ends in ium, anciently ended in it or ets, instead of es. Cf. § 85, Exc. 1. 

Exo. 1. Those adjectives that have only e in the ablative singular, have um 
In the genitive plural. 

Exo. 2. Compounds of fdcio, c&pio, and of such nouns as make um in their 
genitive plural, with cSler, compear, ctcur, dives, mimor, immemor, prcepes, sup- 
plex, and vigil, make their genitive plural in um. 

Exc. 8. Dis, Jocuples, sons, and imons have either um or turn. The poets and 
the later prose writers sometimes form the genitive plural of other adjectives 
and of participles in ns, by Syncope, in um, instead ~twm; as, ccelestum, Virg. 
Ovid, etc. 
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IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 

§ UtF. Some adjectives are defective, others redundant 
DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1. (a.) Many adjectives denoting personal qualities or attributes 
want the neuter gender, unless when occasionally joined to a neuter 
substantive used figuratively. Such are the following : — 

Bicorpor, blpes, cselebs, compos, consors, degSner, dives, impos, imptlbes, 
industrius, Inops, insons, invltus, juvenis, locu$es, memor, pauper, partlceps . 
princeps, puber, or pubes, redux, senex, sons, sospes, superstes, supplex, tri- 
corpor, vigil. 

(b.) Victrix and tUtrix are feminine in the singular, seldom neuter; in the 
plural, they are feminine and neuter. Such verbals partake of the nature both 
of substantives and adjectives, and correspond to masculines in tor. See f 
102, 6, (a.) 

2. The following want the genitive plural, and are rarely used 
in the neuter gender : — 

Concolor, deses, hSbes, perpes, rSses, teres, versic51or. 

3. The names of months, which are properly adjectives, have only 
the masculine and feminine genders. 

4. Some adjectives are wholly indeclinable. 

Such Brefr&gi, temperate; nequam, worthless; s&t or satu, sufficient; the 
plurals aliquot, t&U qudt, tottdem, quotquot ; and the cardinal numbers from quatu- 
or to centum inclusive, and also miUt. Cf. § 118, 1, and 6, (b.) 

5. The following adjectives are used only in certain cases : — 

Bificem, ace. ; doubly-tissued. Cetera, ceterum, the rest, wants the nom. sing, 
masc. DecempHcem, ace. ; tenfold. Exspes, nom. ; hopeless. Inquies, nom.: 
-etem, ace. ; -ete, abL ; restless. Mactus, and macte, nom. ; macte, ace. ; honored; 
— macti, nom. plur. Necesse, and necessum, nom., ace. ; necessary. Plus, nam., 
ace. ; pluris, gen. ; more f—pl. plures, -a, nom. ace. ; -iron gen. ; Ibus, dot.. abL 
Cf. § 110. Postera, posterum, coming after, wants the nom. sing. maso. rdtis, 
nom. sinp. tuadpL, all genders ; able. Pote, nom. sing., for potest; possible. Sep- 
tempftcis, gen. ; -ce, abL ; seven-fold. Slremps, and sirempse, nom. and ace. ; 
alike. Tantundem, nom. ace. ; tantfdem, gen. ; tantandem, ace. ; to much. 
TriBcem, ace.; trebly-tissued; trillces, nom. and ace. pi 

BEDUNDANT ADJECTIVES. 

§ 116* The following adjectives are redundant in termination 
and declension. Those marked r are more rarely used. 

AccEvifl, and -ns T r t asctruling. Inquies, ana* -€tus, restless. 

AiixEliirii, and -I us, auxiliary. Jocularis, and -ins, r, laughable. 

Byugii, fin.'/'us, yoked tw together. Multiiugis, r, and -us, yoked many to- 

PflcllviSj and -ub, r, descending. gether. 

Eiunlmis, and -us. r, lifeless. Opulens, and -lentus, rich. 

HMrls, and -us, cheerful Precox, -cSquis, and -cdquus, early 

ImbecilliSj r t and -us, iteaJfe. ripe. 

Impfibes, and -is, r, - is or -iris, not Procllvis, and -us, r, sloping. 

grown up, Quadrijugis, and -us, yoked four to- 
Inermiftj and -us, r, \manrwd. 



InfrBnis, and -us, unbridled, Semianlmis, and -us, hatfatvse. 
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5117. 



Semiermis. and -us, hdff armed 
Semisomnis, and -us, r, half asleep, 
Singularis, and -ins, single. 



SubBmis, and -us, r, fo^A. 
TJnanlmis, r, and -ns, unanimous. 
Violent, r, aW -lentus, violent 



To these may be added some adjectives in er and is ; as, saluber and -6rtt. 
««»6erand-6rw. Cf. 4 108, B. 1. 






NUMEBAL ADJECTIVES. 

§ 117* Numeral adjectives are divided into three principal 
classes — Cardinal, Ordinal, and Distributive. 

L Cardinal numbers are those which simply denote the number of 
things, in answer to the question Quoit ' How many ? ' They are, 

1. Unas, 

2. Duo, 
8. Tres, 

4. Qaataor, 

5. Quinque, 

6. Sex, 

7. Septem, 

8. Octo, 

9. Ndvem, 

10. Decern, 

11. UndScim, 

12. Duodecim, 
18. Tredecim, 

14. Quatuordecim, 

15. Quindecim, 

16. Sedecim. or sexdeoim, 

17. Septendecim, 

18. Octodecim, 

19. Novendeoim, 

20. Viginti, 

21. Viginti onus, or ) 

unus et viginti, J 

22. Viginti duo, or \ 

duo et viginti, etc., } 
80. Trfginta, 
40. Quadr&ginta, 
50. Quinquaginta, 
60. Sexaginta, 
70. Septuaginta, 
80. Octoginta, or ootuaginta, 
90. Nonaginta, 

100. Centum, 

101. Centum unus, or ) 
centum et unus, etc., J 

200. Ducenti. -as, a, 

800. Trecenti, etc, 

400. Quadringenti, 

600. Quingenti, 

600. Sexcenti, 

700. Septingenti, 

800. Octingenti, 

900. Nongenti, 
1000. MiUe, 
2000. Duo mDlia, or ) 
bis nmlle, ) 



one. 


L 


two. 


n. 


three. 


m. 


four. 


nn. or tv. . 


Jhe. 


v. 


six. 


VL 


seven. 


vn. 


eight 


vm. 


nine. 


vnn. or ix. 


ten. 


X. 


eleven. 


XL 


twehe. 


xn. 


thirteen. 


YTTT. 


fourteen. 


xnn. or xiv. 


Jffteen. 


XV. 


sixteen. 


XVL 


seventeen. 


xvn. 


eighteen. 


xvm. 


nineteen. 


xv nn. or xn. 


twenty. 


XX. 


twenty-one. 


XXL 


twenty-two. 


xxn. 


thirty. 


XXX. 


forty. 


XXXX.orXL. 


Jifty- 


L. 


sixty. 


LX. 


seventy. 


LXX. 


eighty. 


LYYT. 


ninety. 


LXXXX. or XCL 


a hundred. 


C. 


a hundred and one. 


CL 


two hundred 


CO. 


three hundred 


CCC. 


four hundred 


CCCC, or CD. 


Jive hundred. 


10, or D. 


six hundred 


IOC, or DC. 


seven hundred 


IOCC, or DCC. 


eight hundred 
nine hundred 


IOCCC, or DCCC. 


IOOCCC, or DCCCC 


a thousand 


CIO, or M. 


two thousand 


CIOCIO, or MM. 



M. 


F. 


N. du'-o, 


du'-», 


0, dunf-rum, 


du-a'-rnm, 


2>. du-^-bxis, 


du-a'-bus, 


Ac. du'-os, or du'-o, 


du'-as, 


V. du'-o, 


du'-», 
du-a'-bus. 


Ab. du-o'-bus. 
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10000. D-^^ » J to, a^ ccioo. 

6000 °- ^u^&e, }** *«"-* K»D. 

100000. Cen^n^orJ . ^^ ^^ CCOE)00< 

§ 118. 1. The first three cardinal numbers are declined; from 
four to a hundred inclusive they are indeclinable ; those denoting 
hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus. 

For the declension of Onus and ires, see §§ 107 and 109. 

Duo is thus declined : — 

Plural 

N. 

du'-o, 
du-o'-rum, 
du-o'-bus, 

dn'-o, 
du'-o, 
du-o'-bus. 

F?MAng 1. Dubrum % du&rum, are often contracted into duum, especially in 
oompoTinds; as, duumvir, and when joined with millium. — Ambo. both, which 
partakes of the nature of a numeral and of a pronoun, is declined like duo. 

^^ 2. The cardinal numbers, except unus and mtile, are used in the 
plural only. 

Rem. 2. The plural of unus is used with nouns which have no singular, or 
whose singular has a different sense from the plural; as, una nuptke, one mar- 
riage ; una castra, one camp. It is used also with nouns denoting several things 
considered as one whole ; as. una vestimenta, one suit of clothes. So. also, when 
it takes the signification of " alone " or " the same " ; as, um Vbii, the Ubiaus 
alone ; vms moribus vw&re, — with the same manners. 

8. (a.) Thirteen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen, are often ex- 
pressed by two numbers, the greater of which usually precedes, united by tt$ 
thus, decern et ires, decern et nfoem, or, omitting et, decern nfoem. Octodicim has 
no good authority. See infra, 4. 

(ft.) From twenty to a hundred, the smaller number with et is put first, or 
the greater without et ; as, unus et vigtnti, or viginii unus. Above one hundred, 
the greater precedes, with or without et; as, centum et unus, or centum unus, 
trecenti sexaginta sex, or trecenti et sexaginta sex. Et is never twice used, but 
the poets sometimes take ac, atque, or que, instead of et 

4. For eighteen, twenty-eight, etc., and for nineteen, twenty-nine, etc. (ex* 
cepting sixty-eight, sixty-nine, and ninety-eight), a- subtractive expression is 
more irequent than the additive form; as, duodeviginti, two from twenty; unde- 
viginti, one from twenty; duodetriginta, undetriginta, etc. Neither un (unus) 
nor duo can be declined m these combinations. The additive forms for thirty- 
eight, etc. to ninety-eight, and for forty-nine, etc. to ninety-nine, except those 
for sixty-nine, seem not to occur. 

5. (a.) Thousands are generally expressed by prefixing the smaller cardinal 
numbers to mfflia; as, dicem miiha, ten thousand; ducenta millia, two hundred 
thousand. As there is in Latin no unit above mUU, a thousand, the higher units 
of modern numeration are expressed by prefixing the numeral adverbs to the 
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combination centena mUUa; as, decie$ centena millia, a million; cenUes centena 
mUUa, ten millions. In such combinations centena mi&a is sometimes omitted; 
as, decies, scil centena millia. 

(b.) The poets sometimes make use of numeral adverbs in expressing smaller 
numbers; as, bis sex for duod&cim; bit centum for ducenii, etc. 

\ 6. Mille is used either as a substantive or as an adjective. 

(a.) When taken substantively, it is indeclinable in the singular number, 
and, in the pluralj has millia, milkum, milUbus, etc. ; as, mille hominum, a thou- 
sand men; duo millia hominum, two thousand men, etc. When mille is a sub- 
stantive, the things numbered are put in the genitive, as in the preceding 
examples, unless a declined numeral comes between; &&,habuit tria millia tre- 
cento* miates. 

(b.) As an adjective, mille is plural only, and indeclinable: as, ndtte homines, 
a thousand men; cum trie mille hominibus, with two thousand men. 

7. Capitals were used by the Romans to mark numbers. The letters em- 
ployed tor this purpose were G. I. L. V. X., which are, therefore, called Nu- 
meral JjOters. I. denotes one ; V.Jive; X.ten; L. fifty; and C. a hundred. By 
the* various combinations of these five letters, all the different numbers are ex- 
pressed. 

(a.) The repetition of a numeral letter repeats its value. Thus, II. signifies 
two; m. three; XX. twenty; XXX. thirty; CC. two hundred, etc But V. and 
L. are never repeated. 

. (b.) When a letter of a less value is placed before a letter of a greater value, 
the less takes away its value from the greater; but being placed after, it adds 
its value to the greater; thus, 

IV. Four. V. Five. VI. Six. 

IX. Nine. X. Ten. XI. Eleven. 

XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 

XC. Ninety. C. A hundred. CX. A hundred and ten. 

(c.) A thousand was marked thus, CIO, which, in later times, was contracted 
into M. Five hundred is marked thus, ID, or, by contraction, D. 

(d\) The annexing of the apostrcphus or inverted C (0) to 10 makes its value 
ten times greater; thus, 100 marksjfoe thousand; and ID00,Jtfly thousand. 

(e.) The prefixing of C, together with the annexing of 0, to the number CIO, 
makes its value ten times greater; thus, CCIOO denotes ten thousand; and 
CCCIO00, a hundred thousand. The Romans, according to Pliny, proceeded 
no farther in this method of notation. If they had occasion to express a largei 
number, they did it by repetition; thus, CCCI000, CCCI000, signified to* 
hundred thousand, etc. 

(/.) We sometimes find thousands expressed by a straight line drawn over 
the top of the numeral letters. Thus, fB. denotes three thousand; X., ten 
thousand. 

X^ § 119* II. Ordinal numbers are such as denote order or rank, 
and answer to the question, Qu&us f Which of the numbers ? They 
all end in us, and are declined like bonus ; sls, primus, first ; secundus, 
second. 

m. Distributive numbers are those which indicate an equal division 
among several persons or things, and answer to the question, Qaotinit 
How many apiece ? as, singtili, one by one, or, one to each ; blni, two 
by two, or two to each, etc. They are always used in the plural, and 
are declined like the plural of bonus, except that they usually havt 
fan instead of drum in the genitive plural Cf. § 105, K. 4. 
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The following table contains the ordinal and distributive numbers, and the 
corresponding numeral adverbs, which answer to the question, Quoiies f How 
many times? — 





Ordinal. 


Distributive. 


Numeral Adverbs. 


1. 


Primus, first. 


Singuli, one by one. 


Semel, once. 


2. 


S&cundus, second. 


Bini, two by two. 


Bis, twice. 


8. 


Tertius, third. 


Terni, or trim. 


Ter, thrice. 


4. 


■Quartus, fourth. 


Quaterni. 


Quater, four times. 


5. 


Quintus,^7/J!A. 


Qulni. 


Quinquies. 


6. 


Sextus, sixth. 


Seni. 


Sexies. 


7. 


Septimus, seventh. 


Septeni. 


Septies. 


8. 


Dctavus, eighth. 


Octoni. 


Octies. 


9. 


Nonus, ninth. 


Noveni. 


Novies. 


10. 


Declmus, tenth, etc. 


Deni. 


Decies. 


11. 


Undeclmus. 


Undeni. 


Undecies. 


12. 


Duodeclmus. 


Duodeni. 


Duodecies. 


13. 


Tertius declmns. 


Terni deni. 


Terdecies. 


14. 


Quartus declmus. 


Quaterni deni. 


Quatuordecies. 


16. 


Quintns declmus. 


Qulni deni. 


Quindecies. 


• 16. 


Sextus declmus. 


Seni deni. 


Sedecies. 


17. 


Septimus declmus. 


Septeni deni. 


Decies et septies. 


18. 


Octavus declmus. 


Octoni deni. 


Duodevicies. 


19. 


Nonus declmus. 


Noveni deni. 


. Undevicies. 


20. 


[ Vicesimus, or ) 
[ vigeslmus. ) 


Viceni. 


Vicies. 


21. 


Vicesimus primus. 


Viceni sin^uli. 
VicSni bim, etc. 


Semel et vicies. 


22. 


Vicesimus secundus. 


Bis et vicies, etc 


80. 


[ Triceslmus, or ) 

[ trigeslmus. } 

Quaarageslmus. 


TrfcSni. 


Trtcies. 


40. 


QuadragSni. 


Quadragies. 


60. 


Quinquageslmus. 


Quinquageni. 


Quinquagies. 


60. 


Sexageslmus. 


Sexageni. 


Sexagies. 


70. 


Septuageslmus. 


Septuageni. 


Septuagie8. 


80. 


Octogeslmus. 


Octogeni. 


Octogies. 


90. 


Nonageslmus. 


Nonageni. 


Nonagies. 


100. 


Centeslmus. 


Centeni. 


Centies. 


200. 


Ducenteslmus. 


Duceni. 


Ducenties. 


800. 


TrScentesImiis. 


Treceni, or trecenteni. 


( Trecenties, or J 
( tricenties. ) 


400. 


Quadringenteslmus. 


QuadringSnii or I 
quadringentSni. } 


Quadringenties. 


600. 


Quingenteslmus. 


Quingeni. 


Quingenties. 


600. 


Sexcenteslmus. 


Sexceni, or sexcentSni. 


Sexcenties. 


700. 


Septingenteslmus. 


SeptingSni. 


Septingenties. 


800. 


Octingenteslmus. 


Octingeni. 


Octingenties. 


900. 


Nongenteslmus. 


Nongeni. 


Noningenties. 


1000. 


Milleslmus. 


; MUleni, or 
mngula millia. 


Millies. 


2000. 


Bis milleslmus, 


Bis milleni, or ) 
bma millia. J 


Bismillies. 



§ 120. 1. In the ordinals, instead of primus, prior is used, if only two 
are spoken of. Alter is often used for secundus. 

2. (a.) From thirteenth to nineteenth, the smaller number is usually put 
first, without et ; as, tertius declmus. but sometimes the greater with or without 
et; as, dectmus et tertius, or dectmus tertius. 

(b.) Twenty-first, thirty-first, etc., are often expressed by unus et vicesimus f 
unus et triceslmus , etc., one and twentieth, etc.; and twenty-second, etc, by 
duo, or alter et vicesimus, etc., in which duo is not changed. In the other com- 
pound numbers, the larger precedes without et, or the smaller with et ; as, vices*- 
mm quartus, or quartus et vicesimus. 
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(c.) For eighteenth, etc., to fifty-eighth, and for nineteenth, etc. to fifty-ninth, 
the sub tractive forms, duodevicestmus, etc., and undevicestmu3, etc., are often used. 

8. In the distributives, eighteen, thirty-eight, forty-eight, and nineteen and 
twenty-nine, are often expressed by the subtractives auodeviceni, etc., xtndcvi- 
ceai, etc. 

4. (a.) Distributives are sometimes used by the poets for cardinal numbers; 
as, blna spkula, two darts. Virg. So likewise In prose, with nouns that want the 
singular; as, bina nuptias, two weddings. 

(b.) The singular of some distributives is used in the sense of multiplfca- 
tives; as, blnus, twofold. So ternus, quinus, septenus. 

5. In the numeral adverbs, for the intermediate "numbers 21, 22, etc., the 
larger number also may be put first, either with or without et; and for 
twenty-eight times and thirty-nine times, duodetrkies and undequadragies are 
found. 

§ 131. To the preceding classes may be added the following : — 

1. Multiplicative*, which denote how many fold, in answer to the question, 
quot&pkx f They all end mplex, and are declined Mkefelix ; as, 

' Simplex, sinole. Quincftplex, Jive/old. 

Duplex, twofold, or dovhU. Septemplex, sevenfold. 

Triplex, threefold. Decomplex, tenfold. 

Quadruplex, fourfold. Centuplex, a hundredfold. 

2. Proportionals, which denote how many times one thing is greater than 
another; as, duplus, a, urn. twice as great; so triplus, quadriplus, octuplus, de- 
ciplus. They are generally found only in the neuter. 

3. Temporals, which denote time; as, bimus, a, um, two years old; so trimus, 
quadrimus, etc. Also, biennis, lasting two years, biennial; so quadriennis, quin- 
auennis, etc. So also, bimestris, of two months* continuance ; trimestris, etc., 
oiduus, etc. To these may be added certain nouns, compounds of annus and 
dies with the cardinal numbers.; as, biennium, triennium, etc., a period of two, 
etc. years; biduum, triduum, etc., a period of two, etc. days. 

4. Adjectives in arius, derived from the distributives, and denoting of how 
many equal parts or units a thing consists ; as, binarius, of two parts ; ternarius, 
etc. 

5. Interrogative*; as, quot, how many? qudtus, of what number? quoteni, 
how many each? quoties, how many times? Their correlatives are tot, totidem, 
so many; aliquot, some; which, with quot, are indeclinable; and the adverbs, 
ioties, so often; atiquoties, several times. 

6. Fractional expressions, which denote the parts of a thing. These are ex- 
pressed in Latin by pars with dimidia, tertia, quarta, etc. Thus, £, dimidia 
pars ; J, tertia pars, etc. When the number of parts into which a thing is 
divided exceeds by one only the parts mentioned, as in J, J, etc. the fraction is 
expressed simply by dues, tres, etc. partes, denoting two out of three, three out 
of four, etc. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 



§ 133. 1. Adjectives may be divided into two classes — those which 
denote a variable, and those which denote an invariable, quality or 
limitation. 

Thus, bdnus, good, altus, high, and opticus, dark, denote variable attributes; 
but ameus, brazen, triplex, threefold, and diurnus, daily, do not admit of different 
degrees in their signification. 

^ 2. The comparison of an adjective is the expression of its quality 
in different degrees: 
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8. There are three degrees of comparison — the positive, the com- 
parative, and the superlative. 

4. The positive simply denotes a quality, without reference Jo other 
degrees of the same quality ; as, alius, high ; rriitis, mild. 

5. The comparative denotes that a quality belongs to one of two 
objects, or sets of objects, in a greater degree than to. the other; as, 
altior, higher ; mitior, milder. 

6. The superlative denotes that a quality belongs to one of several 
objects, or sets of objects, in a greater degree than to any of the rest; 
as, altissXmus, highest ; mitissXmus, mildest 

\ Rem 1. Sometimes also the comparative denotes that a quality, at different 
times or in other circumstances, belongs in different degrees to the same object; 
as, est sapientior quamfuit, he is wiser than he was. 
Rem. 2. The comparative sometimes expresses the proportion between two 

n'ities of the same object; as, est doctior quam sapientior, he is more learned 
wise; that is, his learning is greater than his wisdom. 
Rem. 3. The comparative is also used elliptically instead of our 'too' or 
* rather ' ; as, vivit liberius, he lives too freely, or, rather freely. Cf. $ 256, R. 9. 

Rem. 4. The superlative, like the positive with per, (cf. $ 127, 2), often indi- 
cates a high degree of a quality without direct comparison with the same qual- 
ity in other objects ; as, amicus carissXmus, a very dear friend. 

*\^ § 123* X' Degrees of a quality inferior to the positive may be denoted 

by the adverbs minus, less; minime, least, prefixed to the positive; && % jucundus, 
pleasant; minus jucundus, less pleasant; minime jucundus, least pleasant. 

2. A small degree of a quality is indicated by sub prefixed to the positive; as, 
amdrus, bitter; subamarvs, bitterish, or, somewhat bitter. 

8~ An equal degree of a quality may be denoted by tarn followed by quam. 
ague followed by ac, sic followed by ut, etc. ; as, hibes, asque ac picus, as stupid 
as a brute* 

§ 134. 1. The comparative and superlative in Latinos in Eng- 
lish, are denoted either bv peculiar terminations, or by certain ad- 
verbs prefixed to the positive. Cf. § 127, 1. 

Masc. Fem. Neut 

J* 2. The terminational comparative ends in tor, tor, ius ; 
the terminational superlative in issimus, isstma, tssimum. 
X 8. These terminations are added to the root of the positive ; as, 
altus, a/rior, a/risslmus; high, higher, highest. 
mltis, mitior, mitissimus; mild, milder, mildest 
felix, (gen. fe&cis,) felicior, feliciaslmus ; happy, happier, happiest 

In like manner compare 
Arc'-tus, strait Cru-de'-lis, cruel. Ca'-pax, capacious. 

Ca'-rus, dear. Fej'-tl-lis, fertile. Cle'-mens, (gen. -tis) merciful. 

Doc'-tus, learned. _ LS*-vis, light. In'-ers, (gen. -tis), sluggish. 
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IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 



§ 125* 1. Adjectives in er form their superlative by adding 
rtmus to that termination ; as, acer, active ; gen. acris ; comparative, 
tenor ; superlative, acerrlmus. 
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In like manner, pauper, pavperrtmus. Vitus has a similar superlative, tutor- 
rtmus, from the old collateral form viter. 

\2. Six adjectives in lis form their superlative by adding Umus to 
e root : — 

Facllis. facilior, facilUmns, easy. 

Difficllis, difficilior, difficiffimus, difficult. 

Gracilis, gracilior, gracilllmus, slender. 

Humllis, numilior, humilllmus, low. 

Similis, eimilior, similllmus, like. 

Dissimllis, dissimilior, dissimiltimus, unlike. 

ImbeciUus or imbecUUs, weak, has two forms, imbeciUisstmus and imbeciUimus. 
*N- 8. (a.) Five adjectives in ffcus (from facia) derive their compar- 
atives and superlatives from supposed forms in ens: — 

Beneflcus, beneficentior, beneficentisslmus, beneficent. 
Honoriflcus, honorificentior, honorificentisslmus, honorable. 
Magnificus, magnificentior, magnificentisslmus, splendid. 
Muniflcns, munificentior, munificentisslmus, liberal. 

Maleftcus, , maleficentissimus, hurtful. 

(b.) Adjectives in dicens and vdlens form their comparatives and superlatives 
regularly; but instead of those positives, forms in diem and vdlus are more 
common; as, 

Maledicens or dicus, maledicentior, maledicentisslmus, slanderous. 
Benevolens, or -volus, benevolentior, benevolentisslmus, benevolent. 

4. These five have regular comparatives, but irregular super- 
latives : — 

Dexter, dexterior, dextlmus, right. 

Extera, (fern.) exterior, extremus, or extimus, outward, 

Postfcra, {fern.) posterior, postremus, or postumus, hind. 

Inferus, inferior, inflmus, or Imus, below. 

Superus, superior, supremus, or summus, above. 

Remark 1. The nominative singular of postera does not occur in the mas- 
culine, and that of extera wants good authority. 

- 5. The following are very irregular in comparison : — 

BSnus, melior, optimus, qood, better, best. 

Malus, pejor, pesslmus, bad, worse, worst. 

Magnus, major, maxlmus, great, greater, greatest. 

Parvus, minor, minimus, tittle, less, least. 

Multus, plurlmus, ) 

Multa, . plurlma, V much, more, most. 

Multum, plus,* plurlmum, ) 

Nequam, nequior, nequisslmus, toorihless, etc. 

Frugi, frugalior, frugalisslmus, frugal, etc. 

Rem. 2. All these, except magnus, whose regular forms are contracted, either 
form their comparatives and superlatives from obsolete adjectives, or take them 
from other words of similar signification. 

DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 

§ 126. 1. Seven adjectives want the positive : — 

Citerior, citlmus,ne<wer. Prior, primus, former. 

Deterior, deterrlmus, worse. Propior, proxlmus, nearer. 

Interior, intlmus, inner. Ulterior, ultlmus, farther. 

Ocior, oeisslmus, swifter. 

_____ 
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• 2. Eight want the terminational comparative : — 

Consultus, consultisslmus, skilful. Par, parisslmus, (very rare), equal 

Inclutus, inclutisslmus, renowned. Persuasus, persuasisslmum (neuter), 

Invictus, invictisslmus, invincible. persuaded. 

Invftus, invitisslmus, unwilling. Sacer, sacerrlmus, sacred. 
Merltus, meritisslmus, (very nfre,) 
deceiving. 

S. Eight have very rarely the terminational comparative :— 
Apricus. apricisslnius, sunny. Falsus, fateissTmus. false. 

Bellas, beings! irni*, ./ft**. Fldus, fidisslmus, faithful, 

Comis, comisslmus, courteous. Novus, novisslmus, new. 

Diversus, diversisslmus, different. Vetus, veterrlmus, old. 

4. The following want the terminational superlative : — 

Adolescens, adolescentior, young. Procllvis," proclivior, sloping. 

Agrestis, agrestior, rustic. Pronus, pronior, bending down. 

Ameer, alacrior, active. Protervus, protervior, violent 

Ater, atrior, black. sequior, worse. 

Caecus, caecior, blind. , Propinquus, propinquior, near. 

Deses, desidior, inactive. ^ Salutaris, salutarioT, salt"' — 
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Diuturnus, diuturpior, lasting. Satis, sufficient ; satius, preferable. 

Infinites, infinitior, unlimited. S&tur, saturior,/utt. . 

Ingens, ingentior, great. Senex, senior, old. 

Jejunus, jejunior,/<Mfcn^. Silvestris, silvestrior. woody. 

Juvenis, junior, young. Sinister, sinisterior, left 

Llcens, licentior, unrestrained. Suplnus, supinior, lying on (he back. 

Longinquus, longinquior, distant. Surdus, surdior, deaf. 
Opiums, opimior, rich. > Teres, teretior, round. 

Remark 1. The superlative of Juvtms and adolescens is supplied by minimus 
natu, youngest; and that ois&nex by maxlmus natu, oldest. The comparatives 
minor natu and major natu sometimes also occur. 

Rem. 2. Most adjectives also in ilis, Ms, alis, and biUs y have no terminational 
superlative. 

5. Many variable adjectives have no terminational comparative or 
superlative. Such are, 

(a.) Adjectives in bundus, tonus, inus (except divinus), 6rus, most in hms, and 
in us pure (except -quus.) Yet arauus, assiduus, egregius, exigwus, industrius, per- 
petuus, puis, strenuus, and vacuus, have sometimes a terminational comparison. 
So, dropping t, noxior, innoxior, sobiior. 

(b.) The following — almus, calms, canus, ttcur, claudus, degener, delirus, disnar, 
egenus, impar, impiger, invidus, l&cer, m&mor, minis, nudus, proscox, praaUus, 
rudis, salvus, sospes, superstes, vulgaris, and some others. 

^ § 137. 1. The comparative and superlative may also be 
formed by prefixing to the positive the adverbs magis, more, and 
maxime, most ; as, idoneus, fit ; magis idoneus, maxime idoneus. 

2. Various degrees of a quality above the positive are expressed 
by admodum, aliquanto, apprtme, bine, imprimis, multum, tpptdo, per- 
quam, and valde, and also Jby per compounded with the j «sitive ; as, 
difffcilis, difficult ; perdifficUis, very difficult. To a few adjectives pros 
is in like manner prefixed ; as, prcedurus, very hard. 

3. The force of the comparative is increased by prefixing eHam, 
even, still, or yet; and that of both comparative and superlative, by 

7* 
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prefixing longe or invito, much, far ; as, longe nobilisstmus ; longe meliot , 
iter multo facilius; multo maxima pars. 

4. Vel, 'even', and quam, with or without possum, 'as much as 
possible ', before the superlative, render it more emphatic ; as, Cicero 
vel optXwus oratorum Romanorum. Quam maximum potest milUum nw- 
mZrumcoUXgit; quam doctissbnus, extremely learned ; quam celerrime, 
as speedily as possible.. 

Note 1. Instead of quam with possum, quantus is sometimes used, in the same 
ease as the superlative; as, Quantis maximis potuit itineribus contendit. 

Note 2. Uhus, with or without omnium, is sometimes added to superlatives to 
increase their force ; as, Hoc ego uno omnium plurtmum utor. Cic. Urbem unam 
miM amicisstmam declinavi, Id. It is used in like manner with excdlo. 

5. All adjectives whose signification admits of different degrees, if 
they have no terminational comparison, may be compared by means 
of adverbs. 

6. Instead of the comparative and superlative degrees, the positive with 
the prepositions era, arUejVrceter. or supra, is sometimes used; as,/ww nobig 
bedtus, happier than we. Cic. Ante ahas pukhritudin^insignis, most beauti- 
ful. Liv. sometimes the preposition is used in connection with the superla- 
tive; as, Ante alios pukhertimus omnes. Virg. 

7. Among adjectives which denote an invariable quality or limitation, and 
which, therefore, cannot be compared, are those denoting matter, time, num- 
ber, possession, country, part, interrogation; also compounds of jugum, somnus, 
gero, and/ero, and many others. 

DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

§ 188. Derivative adjectives are formed chiefly from nouns, 
from other adjectives, and from verbs. 

I. Those derived from nouns and adjectives are called denomina- 
tives. The following are the principal classes : — 

1. (a.) The termination #fc, added 'to the root, denotes the material of which 
a thing is made, and sometimes similarity; as, aureus, golden; argenteus, of 
silver; Ugneus, wooden; vitreus, of glass; virgineus, maidenly; from aurum, or- 
gentum, etc. See § 9, Bern. 8. „ 

(6.) Some adjectives of this kind have a double form in neus and nus; as, 
eburneus and ebumus, of ivory. 

(c.) The termination tnus has the same meaning; as, adamantinus, of ada- 
mant; cedrtnus, of cedar; from addmas and cedrus. So, also, enus ; as, terremis, 
of earth, from terra. 

(d.) The termination 80s orlus (Greet «oc), and also leus, belong to adjec- 
tives formed from Greek names of men, and denote *of ' or * pertaining to '; 
as, Achillcus, Sophocleus, Aristotellus, Platonhus ; Pythagoreus and Pytfiagorletis ; 
Homerlus and Homerlcus. Names in ias make adjectives in idem; as, Archias, 
Archidcus. Sometimes, though rarely in the purest Latin authors, adjectives in 
eus or ius are formed from Latin names; as, Marcellia or -ea, a festival in 
honor of the Marcelli. x 

2. (a.) The terminations dlis, aris, arius, His, aUlis, lews, lexis, »«s, <?**, and 
tout, denote * belonging • * f Ttaining, 1 or * relating to ' ; as, capitdlis. relating 
to the life; from caput ' 
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So comitidUs, regaHs; Apottindris, consularis, papuldris; argektariu* ; crvt&t, 
hosfilis, juvenilis; aouaUUs, fluviattUs; tribunicius, pntricius ; beUicus, civicus, Get* 
manicus; accusatortus,imperatorius, regius; Het tortus; canlnus+ equlnus, ferinug, 
mascul'mus ; from comitia, rex, Apollo, consul, populus, argentum, clvis, etc. 

(b.) The termination His sometimes expresses character; as, hottiUs, hostile; 
pueriUs, boyish; from hostis and puer. 

(c.) The termination inus belongs especially to derivatives from names of 
animals, and other living beings. 

3. The termination arius, as a substantive, scil. fdber, etc., generally denote* 
profession or occupation; as, argentarius, a silversmith; from argentum?— 
coriarius, statuarixis ; from corium and statua. When added to numeral adjec- 
tives, it denotes how many equal parts a thing contains. See § 121, 4. 

4. The terminations Ssus and lentus denote abundance, fulness; as, animdsw, 
full of courage ; JraudulerUus, given to fraud ; from animus and /ram. So lapi- 
dfcus, vindsus, portudsus, turbulentus, sanguinolenius, violenius. Before lentus, a 
connecting vowel is inserted, which is commonly 6, but sometimes 6. 

Note. — Adjectives of this class are called amplificatives. See § 104, 12. 

5. From adjectives are formed diminutives in Mus, cuius, etc., in the same 
manner as from nouns; as, dulcictilus, sweetish; from dulcis. So lentulus, mi- 
stUus, parvUlus, etc. Seo \ 100, 8, and § 104, 11. Diminutives are sometimes 
formed from comparatives; as, majuscHlus, duHuscMus, somewhat great, some* 
what hard, etc. Double diminutives are formed from paucus, viz pauxiuus and 
pauxillulus; and from bdnus, (benus) are formed bellus and beUMu*. 

6. (a.) From the names of places, and especially of towns, are derived pa- 
trial adjectives in ends, inus, as, and anus, denoting of or belonging to such 
places. 

(6.) Thus from Cannes is formed Cannensis; from Sulmo, Sulmonensis. In 
like manner^ from castra and circus come castrensis, circensis. But Athena 
makes Atkemensis ; and some Greek towns in la and ea drop t and e in their 
adjectives ; as, Antiochensis, Nicomedensis. 

(c.) Those in inus are formed from names of places ending in ia fend turn; 
, as, Aricia, Aricinus ; Caudium, Caudmus ; CapitoUum, Capilolmus ; Lauum, La- 
Unus. Some names of towns, of Greek origin, with other terminations, also 
form adjectives in inus ; as, Tarentum, Tarentlnus. 

(d.) Most of those in as are formed from nouns in um ; some from nouns in 
a ; as, ArpLnum, Arplnas ; Capena. Capenas. 

(e.) Those in anus are formed from names of towns of the first declension, 
or from certain common nouns ; as, Alba, Albdnus ; Roma, Romdnus ; Guinea, 
Oumonus; Thebes, Thebdnus; also from some of the second declension; as, 
Tusculum, Tusculdnus; Fundi, Funddnus :—fons, fontdnus} mons, montdnus; 
urbs, urbdnus : opptdum, oppiddnus. 

(/.) Adjectives with the terminations- dnus,idnus, and inus are formed from 
names of men; as, Sulla, Sulldnus; TuUius, TuUidnus; Jugurtha, Juourth'inus. 

(g.) Greek names of towns in pdlis form patrial adjectives in poiitdnus; as, 
Neapdlis, Neapolitanus. 

(h.) Greek names of towns generally form patrials in lus ; as, Khodus, Rho- 
dvus ; Lacedamon, Lacedamonius ; — but those in a form them in out ; as, La- 
rissa, Larissaus ; Smyrna, Smyrnants. 

(».) From many patrials; as, B-tiannus, GaUus, Afer.Persa. Arabs, etc., 
adjectives are formed in icus and ius ; as, Britannlcus, Gamcus, Africus, Persi- 
cus, Arablcus ; so Syrus, Syrius ; Thrax, Thracius. 

7. A large class of derivative adjectives, though formed from 
nouns, have the terminations of perfect participles. They generally 
signify wearing or furnished toitk ; as, 

al&tus, winged; barbdtus, bearded; galedtus, helmeted; aurttus, long-eared* 
tmritus, turretexT; c-nittus, horned | from ala, barba, galea, auris, etc 
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8. The termination anjts, annexed to the root of an adjective or. 
participle in us, expresses a resemblance to the quality denoted by 
the primitive ; as, supervacaneus, of a superfluous nature. 

/ § 139* II. Adjectives derived from verbs are called verbal ad- 

S^* jectives. Such are the following classes : — 

1. The termination bundus, added to the first root of the verb, 
with a connecting vowel, which is commonly that of the verb, (see 
§ 150, 5,) has the general meaning of the present participle ; as, 

errdbundut, moribundtis, from erro, manor, equivalent to errant, moriens. 

(a.) In many the meaning is somewhat strengthened; as, graivldbundus, full 
of congratulations; lacrimdbundus, weeping profusely. 

(&.) Most verbals in bundus are from verbs of the first conjugation, a few from 
those of the third, and but one from the second and fourth respectively, viz. 
pudibundus and lascivUbundm. 

(c.) Some verbal adjectives in cundus have a similar sense; as, rubicundus, * 
verecundut, from rubeo and vereor. 

2. The termination Kdus, added to the root, especially of neater 
verbs, denotes the quality or state expressed by the verb ; as, 

algidus, cold; ca&dus, warm; ma&dvs, moist; rapidus, rapid; from algeo y 
caleo, madeo, rapio. 

3. The termination uus, also, denotes the quality expressed by the 
verb ; and adjectives in uus derived from active verbs take a passive 
meaning; as, 

congruus, agreeing, from congruo; so, assiduus, nocuus, irmocuus: — irrigvw, 
well watered; corupicuus, visible; from irrigo, consjricio. 

4. (a.) The terminations Wis and btlis, added to the root of a verb, m 
with its connecting vowel, denote passively, capability, or desert ; as, 

amabilis, worthy to be loved; credibtHs, deserving credit; placabtlis, easy to be 
appeased; agiUs, active; ducUUs, ductile ; from amo, credo, pldco ; dgo, duco. 
They are rarely active ; as, horribilis, terribtlis, ferttlis ; aer per cuncta mea- 
btlis. Plin. 

(b.) In adjectives of these forms, derived from verbs of the third conjuga- 
tion, the connecting vowel is i ; sometimes, also, in those from verbs of the 
second conjugation, in these and other forms, i is used instead of e ; as, horri- 
bilis, terribtUs, from horreo and terreo. 

(c.) These terminations, with the connecting vowel, are sometimes added to 
the third root; as, JtexM8,flexibilU; coctUis, coclibtUs, from Jlecto (jl&c-), etc. 

5. The termination icius or itius, added to the third root of the 
verb, has a passive sense; as, fictitius, feigned; conductitius, to.be 
hired ; from Jingo (Jict-), etc. 

6. The termination ax, added to the root of a verb, denotes an in- 
clination, often one that is faulty ; as, 

audax, audacious; l&quax, talkative; rdpax rapacious; from audeo % liquor % 
rapio. 

7. The termination ivus, annexed to the third root of a verb, de- 
notes fitness or ability to produce the action expressed by the verb ; 
as, disjunctions, disjunctive, from disjungo. 
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8. Verbals in tor and trix, (see § 102, 6, (a.), arartften used as adjectives, espe- 
cially in poetry; as, victor exerdtus, mctncesUiSi%. In the plural they becom© 
adjectives of three terminations ; as, victor es, viclrlces. victrlcia. So also hosjtes, 
especially by the later poets, is used as an adjective, having hospttain the femi- 
nine singular and also in the neuter plural. 

<£*- § 130* III. Adjectives derived from participles, and retaining 
their form, are called participial adjective*; as, timans, fond of; doc- 
tus, learned. 

IV. Some adjectives are derived from adverbs; as, crasttnus, of 
to-morrow ; Jiodiernus, of this day ; from eras and hodie. 

V. Some adjectives are derived from prepositions ; as, contrarius, 
contrary, from contra; posterus, subsequent, from post 



COMPOSITION OP ADJECTIVES. 

§ 131* Compound adjectives are formed variously : — 

1. Of two nouns; as, coprtpes, goat-footed— of cdper and pes; igmcomn, 
laving fiery hair— of ignis and coma. 

Nora.— See, respecting the connecting short I, in ease the first part of the compound 
is a noun or an adjective, § 108, Bern. 1. 

2. Of a noun and an adjective; as, noctivdgus, wandering in the night— 
of nox and vdgus. So lucifUgdx, shunning the fight — of lux and fugax. 

8. Of a noun and a verb; as, corntger, bearing horns — of comu and giro? 
U&fer, bringing death — of Utum and fero. So" carnivorus, causicUcus, igmvd- 
mus, Utcif&gus, parUceps. 

4. Of an adjective and a noun; as, aqucews, of the same age— of aquus and 
woum ; celeripes, swift-footed — of cdler and pes. So centimdnus, decennis, mag- 
ncuOmus, miscrtcors, tmaidmis. 

6. Of two adjectives; as, centumgemtnus, a hundred-fold; muUictivps, having 
many cavities; qwntusdedmus, the fifteenth. 

6. Of an adjective and a verb ; as, brevildquens, speaking briefly — of orfoif 
and Idquor; magm/lcus, magnificent— of magnus and/dcio. 

7. Of an adjective and a termination ; as, qvaliscumque, quotcumque, uterque. 

8. Of an adverb and a noun; as, bicorpor, two-bodied — of bis and corpus. 

9. Of an adverb and an adjective; as, malec&cax, slanderous— of mdle and 
Acax. So antemeridianus, before mid-day. 

10. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, beneficus, beneficent—of bene and f&cio ; 
malevdlus, malevolent — of mdle and vdlo. 

11. Of a preposition and a noun; as, omens, mad— of a and mens. So con- 
sort, decdlor, defortnis, implumis, inermis. 

12. Of a preposition and an adjective; as, conc&ws, concave; infldus, un- 
faithful. So improvtdusy percdrus, pradlves, mbalhldus. 

• 18. Of a preposition and a verb ; as, coniinuuSj uninterrupted— of con and 
teneo ; insciens, ignorant — of in and scio. So pracipuus, promiscuus, subsUUus t 
superstes. 

Bimabx. When the former part Is a preposition, its final consonant Is sometimes 
ehanged, to adapt it to the consonant which follows it; as, impr fid en* ••ci in and erA- 
<£*7rSee i 19$ and cf. § 108, R. 2. 
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PRONOUNS. 

^ § 133. 1. A pronoun is a word which supplies the place 
of a noun. 

2. There are eighteen simple pronouns : — 

Ego, J. Hie, this, the latter. Suus, his, hers, its, etc. 

* Tu, thou. Is, that or he. Cujus ? whose t 

Sui, of himself, etc. Quis? who? Noster, our. 

Hie, Oiat, the former. Qui, who. Vester, your. 

Ipse, himself. Meus, my. Nostras, of our country. 

Iste, that, that of yours. Tuus, thy. Cujas? of what country t 

3. Ego, tu. and sui, and commonly also quis and its compounds, are substan- 
tives: the otner pronouns, both simple and compound, are adjectives, but are 
often by ellipsis used as smbstantiyes. 

4. Ego, tu, and sui are commonly called personal pronouns. They are a 
species of appellatives ($ 26, 8",) or general application. Ego is used by a 
speaker to designate himself; tu, to designate the person whom he addresses. 
Hence ego is of the first person, tu of the second, (j 35, 2.) Sui is of the third 
person, and has always a" reflexive signification, referring to the subject of the 
sentence. The oblique cases of ego and tu are also used reflexively, when the 
subject of the proposition is of the first or second person. 

6. The remaining pronouns, except quis and its compounds, are adjectives, 
as they serve to limit the meaning of substantives; and they are pronouns, be- 
cause, like substantive pronouns, they may designate any object in certain 
situations or circumstances. 

6. Mens, tuus, suus, noster, vester, and cujus, have the same extent of signifi- 
cation as the pronouns from which they are derived, and are equivalent to the 
genitive cases of their primitives. 

7. Pronouns, like substantives and adjectives, are declined; but most of 
them want the vocative. Sui, from the nature of its signification, wants also 
the nominative in both numbers. 

8. The substantive pronouns take the gender of the objects which they de- 
note. The adjective pronouns, like adjectives, have three genders. 

SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 133. The substantive pronouns are thus declined : — 
Singular. 
2V. e'-g5, I. tu, thou. 

JD. ml'-hf, to me. tlb'-f * to thee. sib'-i * to himself, etc. 



of himself, Tier- 



Ac. me, me. te, thee. se, himself, etc. 

V. : tu, thoun 



Ab. me, with me. te, with thee. se, witJ, himself, etc. 



• See f 19,1, Exc 
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N. nos, toe. 

si fnos'-truni ) - 

^lornos'-tri,) /* 

2>. no'-bis, to us. 

Ac. nos, us. 

V. — 

Ab. n5'-bis, toith us. 



Plural 
v6s, ye or you. 

vo'-bis, to you. 
v5s, you. 
vos, O ye or you. 
vo'-bis, unth you. 



su'-i, of themselves. 

sib'-i, to themselves. 
se, themselves. 

se, tc&A themselves. 

Remark 1. Jf£ and ml are ancient forms for mtW. So min' for mfttae. 
Pers. 1, 2. 

Rem. 2. The syllable met is sometimes annexed to the substantive pronouns, 
in an intensive sense, either with or without ipse; as, egbmet, I myself; mihi- 
mei ipsi, for myself. It is not annexed, however, to the genitives plural, nor to 
tu in the nominative or vocative. In these cases of tu, Wi or tutemet is used. 
In the accusative and ablative the reduplicated forms tnimi and teti in the sin- 
gular, and sesi in both numbers, are employed intensively. Mepte, intensive, 
med and ted, for me and te, and mis and tis for mei and, tui, occur in the comic 
writers. l 

8. Nostrum and vestrum are contracted from nostrOrttm, nosirdHtm, and w#- 
tror&m, vestrfr&m. Respecting the difference in the use of nostrum and nostri^ 
vestrum and vertrt, see § 212, £ 2, N. 2. 

4. The preposition cum is affixed to the. ablative of these p ronouns in both 
numbers; as, mecum, nobiscum, etc. Cf. § 186 » & 1* 



ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 134* Adjective pronouns may be divided into the follow- 
ing classes : — demonstrative, intensive, relative', interrogative, in- 
definite, possessive, and patriaL 
Note. Some pronouns belong to two of these classes. 



DEMONSTRATIVE PBONOUNS. 

Demonstrative pronouns are such as specify what object is 
meant 

They are tZfc, xste, hie, and is, and their compounds, and are thus 
declined : — 



M. 
N. il'-le\ 
G. il-H'-us * 
D. il'-li, 
Ac. il'-lum, 
V. il'-le, 
-4&il'-lo. 



Singular. 
F. 

ii'-ia, 

il-lf-us, 

ir-n, 

iT-lam, 

il'-la, 

il'-la. 



N. 
il'-lud,, 
il-lf-us, 
il'-li, 
il'-lud, 
il'-lud, 
il'-lo. 



M. 
il'-li, 

il-l5'-rum, 
il'-lis, 
il'-los, 
il'-li, 
il'-lls. 



PluraL 
F. 
il'-lae, 
il-la'-rum, 
•il'-lls, 
il'-las, 
il'-lae, 
il'-lis. 



N. 
P'-la, 
il-lo'-rum, 
il'-lis, 
il'-15, 
il'-la, 
il'-lis. 



•8et*l£,l. 
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Iste is declined like Ule. 



Singular. 



Plural 





M. 


F. 


. jv: 


N. 


hie, 


haec, 


h5c, 's 


G. 


hu'-jus, 


hu-jus, 


hu'-jus, 


D. 


huic*, 


huic, 


huic, 


Ac 


hune, 


hanc, 


h5c, 


V. 


hfc, 


haec, 


h5c, 


Ab. hoc. 


hac. 


hoc. 






Singular. 






M. 


F. 


N. 


N. 


Is, 


e'-S, 


Id, 


G. 


e'-jus, 


§'-jus, 


e'-jus, 


D. 


e'-i, 


e'-I, 


e'-i, 


Ac. 


e'-um, 


e'-am, 


Id, 


V. 










Ab. e'-6. 


e'-a. 


e'-d. 



1- M. 


F. 


jv: 


hi, 


hae, 


haec, 


ho'-rum, 


ha'-rum, 


hd'-rum, 


his, 


his/ 


his, 


h5s, 


has, 


haec, 


hi, 


has, 


haec, 


his. 


his. 
Plural. 


his. 


M. , 


F. 


N. 


'-h 


e'-ae, 


e'-a, 



e-o -rum, e-a rum, e-o -rum, 
i'-is or e'-Is, i'-is or e'-is, i'-is or e'-is, 
e'-os, e'-as, e'-S, 



i -is ore -is. i -is ore -is. i -is ore -is. 

Remark 1. Instead of Me, ollus was anciently used; whence oUi masc. plur. 
in Virgil. IUa fern., for iUita and UH, is found in Lucretius and Cato, as also 
in Cato, ha for huic rem. ; hice for hi, and hcec for ha in Plautus and Terence. 
Im for euro, is found in the Twelve Tables ; eii for ei, and thus and kirns for 
us, in Plautus ; eat, fern., for ei, and eafca for Us, in Cato. 

Rem. 2. From ecce, lo ! with t^e, iste, and is, are formed, in colloquial language, 
nom., ecca; eetiUa, ecciUud; ace. sing., eccum, eccam; eecillum (by syncope 
tUum), eccillam ; eccistam ; ace. plur., eccos, ecca. . 

Rem. 8. Istic and iUic are compounded of iste hie, and Ule hie; or, as some 
say, of iste ce, and Ule ce. The former sometimes retains the aspirate, as isthic. 
They are more emphatic than Ule and iste. * 

iirfic is thus declined: — 



'testae: 



IUic is declined in the same manner. 

Rem. 4. Ce, intensive, is sometimes added to the several oases of hie, and 
rarely to some cases of the other demonstrative pronouns ; as, hwjusce, htmcce, 
hancce, hocce, hice, hcece or hcec, horunc, harumce, harunce, or harune, hosce, 
hasce, hisce; UUusce, illdce, illosce, iUasce, Ulisce; istdce, istisce ; ejusce, usee. 
When ne l interrogative, is also annexed, ce becomes ci ; as, hasccine, hoseine, 
hiscine ; tstuccine, istacctne, istoscine ; iUicclne, illancctne. 

Rem. 5. Mddt, the genitive of mddus, annexed to the genitive singular of de- 
monstrative and relative pronouns, imparts to them the signification of adjec- 
tives of quality j as, hujusmddi or hujuscemddi, A\ko talis, of this sort, such; 
Wiusmddi and isUusmd<U, of that sort; cujusmddi, of what sort, like quaUs ; cu- 



M. 


Singular. 
F. N. 




Plural 
M. F. 


N. is'-tlc, 
Ac. is'-tunc, 
Ab. is'-toc. 


is'-tec, is'-toc, or isMHc, 
is'-tanc, is'-toc, or is'-tuc, 
is'-tac is'toc. 


JV. 
Ac. 


fe'-t 



•See $0,6. 
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Juscemddij cmusquemfidi, agvsmcxRcumque, of what kind soever; cujusdammddL 
of some kind. So also istuiUkk, admom and adctdmdcR, instead of istiusmdd% 
cujusmddi, etc. 

Bem. 6. The suffix den is annexed to w, forming Idem, " the same," which 
is thus declined: — 



M. 

N. I'-dem, 
G, e-jus'-dem, 
D. e-I'-dem, 
Ac. e-un'-dem, 

V. 

Ab. e-o'-dem. 



Singular, 

F. 
e'-a-dem, 
e-jus'-dem, 
e-i'-dem, 
e-an'-dem, 

e-&'-dem. 



N. 
I'-dem, 
e-jus'-aem, 
e-I'-dem, 
X'-dem, 

e-d'-dem. 



Plural 
M. F. JV. 

N. i-r*-dem, e-w'-dem, e'-a-dem, 

O. e-o-run'-dem, e-a-nin'-dem, e-o-run'-dem, 

D. e-is'-dem, or i-is'-dem, e-is'-dem, or i-is'-dem, e-is'-dem, or i-is'-dem, 

Ac e-os'-dem, e-as'-dem, e'-a-dem, 

Ab. e-is'-dem, or i-is'-dem. e-is'-dem, or i-is'-dem. e-is'dem, or i-is'-dem. 

Nora 1. In compound pronouns, m before d is changed into n; as, 
eorundem, etc. 

Note 2. In Sallust isdem, and in PaUadius Msdem occur for Usdem; and 
nius in Cicero has eademmet for eddem. 



INTENSIVE PRONOUNS. 

§ 135m Intensive prbnouns are such as serve to render an 
object emphatic. 

Totrts class belong ipse, and the intensive compounds already 
mentioned. See §§ 133, &. 2, and 134, B. 4. 
Ipse is compounded of is and the suffix pse, and is thus declined:— 



M. 



Singular. 
F. 



N. 



N. ip'-s§, ip'-sS, ip'-sum, 
O. ip-sT-us, ip-sT-us, ip-sT-us, 
2). ip'-si, in'-si. in'-rn. 



Ac, 
V. 

Ab. 



). ip'-si, ip'-si> ip'" 8 ** 

ic. ip'-sum, ip'-sam, ip'-sum, 

7 . ip'-se, ip'-si, ip'-sum, 

Xb. ip'-so\ ip'-sa. ip'-s5. 



M. 



Plural. 
F. 



N. 



ip'-si, ip'-sae, ip'-si, 

ip-sd'-rum, ip-sa'-rum, ip-so'-rum, 
ip'-sis, ip'-sis, ip'-sis, 
ip'-sos, ip'-sis, ip'-si, 
ip'-si, ip'-sae, ip'-si, 

ip'-sis. ip'-sis. ip'-sis. 



Remark 1. Ipse is commonly subjoined to nouns or pronouns; as, Jupiter 
ipse, tu ipse, Jupiter himself, etc.; and hence is sometimes called the adjunctive 
pronoun. 

Rem. 2. A nominative ipsusjwbvn in early writers, and a superlative fp«#- 
ffmtis, his very self, is found in Plautus. 

Bem. 8. In old writers the is of ipse is declined, while pse remains unde- 
clined; as, eapse, (nom. indabl.), eampss, and eopse, instead of ipsa, ipsam, 
and ipeo. So also reaps; . e. re eapse, •' in fact." 

i 
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Side. 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 



§ 136* Relative pronouns are such as relate to a preceiing 
noun or pronoun. 

1. They are aui, who, and the compounds quicumque and quisquis, 
whoever. The latter are called general relatives. 

2. In a general sense, the demonstrative pronouns are often relatives; but 
the name is commonly appropriated to those above specified. They serve to 
introduce a proposition, limiting or explaining a preceding noun or pronoun, to 
which they relate, and which is called the antecedent. 



Qui is thus declined : — 



Singular. 



M. 
N. qui, 
G. cu'-jus, 
D. cui,* 
Ac. quern, 



R 


N. 


qua, 
cu'-jus, 
cui, 
quam, 


qu5d, 
cu'-jus, 
cui, 
qudd, 



Ab. quo. qua. 



quo. 



Plural 
M. R N. 

qui, qua, qua, 

quo'-rum, qua-rum, quo'-rum, 

qul'-bus, qul'-bus, qul'-bus, 

quds, quas, quae, 



qul'-bus. qul'-bus. qul'-bus. 



Remark 1. Qui is sometimes used for the ablative singular, in all genders 
and rarely also for the ablative plural. To the ablatives quo, qua, qui, and qui- 
but, cum is commonly annexed, cf. § 138, 4. Cicero uses quicum for qufcum, 
when an indefinite person is meant. « 

Rem. 2. Queis (monosyllabic, § 9, R. 1), and quU are sometimes used in the 
dative and ablative plural for quibus. Cuius and cut were anciently written 
qudjus and quoi : and, instead of the genitive cujus, a relative adjeoove cqjus, 
a, um, very rarely occurs. , • 

8. Quicumque, (or quicunque), is declined like qui 

Rem. 8. Qui is sometimes separated from cumque by the interposition of 
one or more words; as, qua me, cumque vocarU terra, Virg. A similar separa- 
tion sometimes occurs in the other compounds- of cumque. 



4. Quisquis is thus declined : — 
Singular. 
M. R N. 

N. quis'-quis, quis'-quis,f quid'-quld, 

Ac. quem'-quem, quid'-quld, 

Ab. quo'-quo. qua -qua. quo'-quo. 



Plural 
M. 
N. qui'-q-u, 
D. qui-bie'-qul-bus, 



Rem. 4. Quicqtdd is sometimes used for _ 
in Plautus; and quidquid is used adjectively 



Qulqul for qdsquis occurs 
ttoR.R.48. 



• 8m f 9, 5; aadet i 806, (!•) 



tOMU7,B.(l) : 
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INTEBBOGATIVE PBONOUNS. 

§ 137* Interrogative pronouns are such as serve to inquire 
which of a number of objects is intended. 

They are 

Quis? I M i* » •»&*# ? Ecquis? T Cuius? whose 1 

Quisnam?} 1 ** '*^ Ecquisnam? I • f//m ,o Cujas? ofwhai 

%»* Avkickfvkat?*™^ r " C0Un *" 

Quinam? J™""" wnui * NumquisnamJ 

1. Quds is commonly used substantively; qui, adjectively. The 
interrogative qui is declined like qui the relative. 



Plural 

M. F. N. 

qui, quae, quae, 

quo'-rum, qua'-rum, quS'-rum, 

qul'-bus, qul'-bus, qul'-bus, 

quos, quas, quae, 

qul'-bus. qul'-bus. qul'-bus. 

Remark: (1.) Quit is sometimes used by comic writers in the feminine, and 
•▼en in the neuter. Quisnam, quisque and quuquam also occur as feminine. 

Rem. (2.) Qui is used for the ablative of qui* in all genders, as it is for that 
of the relative qui. Cf. § 136, B. 1. 

Rem. (3.) Quis and qui have sometimes the signification of the indefinite 
pronoun aUquit (some one, any one), especially after the conjunctions ec (for 
#*}, at, ne, new, nisi, nttm; ana after relatives, as quo, quanta, etc. Sometimes 
ftiti and qui are used in the sense of qudlisf what sort? 

2. The compounds quisnam and quinam have respectively the sig- 
nification and declension of the interrogatives quia and qui In the 
poets nam sometimes stands before quis. Virg. G. 4, 445. 

3. Ecquis and numquis are declined and used like quis; but are 
sometimes adjectives. Virg. Eel. 10, 28: Cic. Att 13, 8. 

Rem. (4.) Ecqua is sometimes found in the nominative singular feminine; 
and the neuter plural of numquis is numqua. 

Rem. (5.) Ecqui and numqui also occur, declined like the interrogative qui, 
and, like that, used adjectively. 

4. Ecauisnam and numq^nam am declined like ecquis ; but are 
found only in the singular ; — -the former in the nominative in all gen- 
ders, and in the ablative masculine ; the latter in the nominative 
masculine and accusative neuter. In the nominative feminine and 
to the ablative, the former is used adjectively. 



Quis is thus declined : — 






Singular 






M. 


F. 


N. 


N. 
0. 
D. 
Ac. 
V. 


quto,- 
cu^-jus, 
cui, 
quern, 


quae, 
cu-jus, 
cui, 
quam, 


quid, 
cu-jus, 
cui, 
quid, 


Ab 


quo. 


qua. 


quo. 
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5. The interrogative cujus is also defective : — 

. Singular. Plural 

M. F. N. . F. 

N. cu'-jus, cu'-jfc, cu'-Jum, I N. cu'-jae, 

Ac. cu-jum, cu-iam, — I Ac. cu'-jas. 

Ab. cu'-ja. J 

6. Cujas is declined like an adjective of one termination ; cQjas y 
eujath. See § 139, 4. 

Note. The interrogative pronouns are used not only in direct questions bat 
In such dependent clauses also, as contain only an indirect question; as, e.g. 
In the direct question, avis estf who is he V in the indirect, nesclo quit at, I know 
not who he is. Qui, in this sense, is found for quit; as, qui sit aperil, he dis- 
closes who he is. Cf. § 265, N. 

INDEFINITE PBONOUNS. 

§ 138. Indefinite pronouns are such as denote an object 
in a general manner, without indicating a particular individual. 
They are 

Allquis, some one. Quisquam, any one, Quldam, a certain one. 

Slquis, if any. Quispiam, tome one. Quillbet, j any one you 

Nequis, lest any. Unuscpisque, each. Qulvis, ) please. 

Quisque, every one. Aliquipiam, any, some. Quis and qui, § 187, B. (8.) 

Note. Siquis and nequis are commonly written separately, si quit and ne 
quit: so also unut quisque. j 

1. AJXquis is thus declined : — 

Singular. 





M. 


F. 


N. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
Ac. 

v. 


aT-I-quis, 
al-i-cu'^jus, 
al'-I-cui, 
al'-I-quem, 


al'-I-qua, 
al-i-cu'-jus, 
al'-I-cui, 
al'-I-quam, 


al'-I-quod, or -quid, 
al-i-cu'-jus, 
al'-I-cui, 
al'-I-quod, or -quid, 


Ab. 


al'-I-quo. 


al'-I-qua. 
Plural 


al'-I-quo. 




M. 


F. 


N. 


N. 
G. 
D. 

Ac. 
y 


al'-I-qui, 
al-i-quo'-rum, 
a-liq -ul-bus,* 
al'-I-quos, 


al'-I-qu©, 
al-i-<jua'-rum, 
a-liq -ul-bus, 
al'-I-quas, 


al'-I-qua, 
al-i-a^ud'-rum, 
a-liq -ul-bus, 
al'-I-qua, 


Ab. 


a-liq'-ul-bus. 


a-Hq'-uI-bus. 


a-liq'-ul-bus. 



* Pronounced aAik'-wl-but. See f f 9, 4, and 21, 8. 
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2. Siquis and nSquis are declined in the same manner ; but they 
sometimes have quas in the fern, singular and neut plural 

(a.) Atiquis, in the nominative singular masculine, is used both as a sub- 
stantive and as an adjective; — allqiri, as an adjective, but is nearly obsolete. 
AUqua in the fern. sing, occurs as an adjective in Lucretius, 4, 2, 64. Siqid, 
and nioto, which are properly adjectives, are used also substantively for siquU 
and neqtds, and in the nominative singular masculine these two forms are 
equivalent. The ablatives aMqul and sUpti also occur. 

(6.) A&quidy slquid, and niquid. like quid, are used substantively; atiquod, 
etc., like good, are used adjectively. 

3. Quisque, quisquam, and quispiam, are declined like quis. 

(a.) In the neuter singular, however, quisque has quodque, qwdque, or quicque ; 
qutsquam has quidquam or qtncquam ; and quispiam has quodpiam, quidpiam, or 
qu&piam. The forms qmaque or quicque, quidpiam or quippiam are used sub- 
stantively. 

(b.) Quisquam wants the feminine (except quamquam, Plant. Mfl. 4, 2, 68). 
and also the plural, and, with a few exceptions in Plantus.it is always used 
substantively, its place as an adjective being supplied- T>y uuus. Quispiam is 
scarcely used in the plural, except in the nominative feminine, quapiam, 

4. Unusquisque is compounded of unus and quisque, which are 
often written separately, and both words are declined. 

Thus unusquisque, vmuscujusque, unicuique, tmumquemque, etc. The neuter 
is unumquodque, or unwnqmdque. It has no plural. Unumquidquid for unum- 
quidque occurs hi Plautus and Lucretius. 

5. Quidam, quiltbet, and qulvis, are declined like qui, except that 
they have both quod and quid in the neuter, the former used adjec- 
tively, the latter substantively. 

Note. Quidam has usually n before d in the accusative singular and geni- 
tive plural; as, attendant, quorundam, etc. Cf. $ 184, Note 1 . 

POSSESSIVE PBONOUNS. 

v§ 139. 1. The possessive are derived from the genitives of 
the substantive pronouns, and of quit, and . designate something 
belonging to their primitives. 

They are meus, tuus, suus, noster, vester, and cUjus. Meus, tuus, 
and suus, are declined like bonus ; but meus has in the vocative sin- 
gular masculine mi, and very rarely meus, Cf. § 105, R. 8. In late 
writers mi occurs also in the feminine and neuter. 

2. Cajus also is declined like bonus ; but is defective. See § 187, 5. 
It occurs only in early Latin and in legal phraseology. 

8. Noster and vester are declined like pXger. See § 106. 

Kehabk 1. The terminations pte and met intensive are sometimes annexed 
to possessive pronouns, especially to the ablative singular; as, suopte pondere, 
by its own weight; suapte mono, by his own hand. So nostrapte culpa; su- 
umpte amlcum; tnedtnet culpa. The suffix met is usually followed by ipse ; as, 
Hannibal sudmet ipse frame captus abiit. Liv.; but SaUust has meamet facta 
<Bce"re. 

Rem. 2. Suus. like its primitive sui, has always a reflexive signification, re- 
f^A-ig to the subject of the sentence. Meus, tuus, noster, and vester, are also 
■sed redexively, when the subject of the proposition is of the first or second 
person. See $ 182, 4. 
8* 



\ 
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PATBIAL PBONOUNS. 

4. (a.) These axe- nostras and cUjas. See §§ 100, 2, and 128, 6. 
They are declined like adjectives of one termination ; as, nostras, 
nostrdtis, but both are defective. 

(b.) Nostras is found in the nominative and genitive singular, in 
die nominative plural, (masc. and fern., nostrates, neut nostratid), 
and in the ablative, (nostratlbus). Cujas or quojas occurs in the 
nominative, genitive and accusative (cujdtem masc.) singular, and in 
the nominative {Aural, masc. (cujates). Cf. § 187, 6. — Nostrdtis and 
cujdtis (or quojatis) also occur in the nominative. 

PBONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

5. To the adjective pronouns may be added certain adjectives 
of so general a meaning, that they partake, in some degree, of 
the character e.f pronouns. Of this kind are : — ' 

(1.) (a.) Alius j uttus, nullus, and nonnxdlus, which answer to the 
question, who? 

(6.) Alter, neuter, alteriiter, utervis, and uterltbet, which answer to 
the question, titer t which of two? + 

(2.) Adjectives denoting quality, size, or number, in a general 
way. These stand in relation to one another, and are hence called 
correlatives. 

Remark. The relatives and interrogative* of this class begin with qu. and 
are alike in form. The indefinites are formed from the relatives by prefixing 
aU. The demonstratives begin with t, and are sometimes strengthened by dem. 
A general relative, having a meaning more general than the relative, is formed 
by doubling the simple relative, or by affixing to it the termination cwnque. 
A general indefinite is formed by annexing llbet or vis to the relative. 

(3.) Their mutual relation is denoted by the following table, with 
which may be compared the adverbial correlatives, § 191, It. 1. 

htterrog. Demonstr. Relat. Relat. general. Indefin. Indef general. 

qualis? * talis, qualis, {*£&"&, } qualisllbet, 

quantus? { ££5^ } «*antus, { %SSSSSSh \ ■"*»"*«. ^usUbet, 

qu5t? t5t,tottdem, quSt, {JSteuSj^ (aliquot, quotllbet, 

quStafl? tStas, qu5tus, quotuscumque, (aliquStus), . 

Diminutives. 
quant ulus? tantulus. — . quantuluscomqne. aliquantulum. . 



Note 1. The suffix cumque, which is used in forming general relatives, is 
composed of the relative adverb cum (quum) and the suffix que, expressive of 
universality, as in qmsjue and in adverbs, (see § 191). Cumque, therefore, ori- 
ginally signified * whenever.' When attached to a relative, whether a pro- 
noun, adjective, or adverb, it renders the relative meaning more general; as, 
qui, who; quicumque, whoever; or, every one who. 

Note 2. Cvjusmddi is sometimes used for qualis, and kvjmmddi. istiusmddL 
ejusmdat\ and cjusdemmddi for idti*. Cf. § 184, R. 6. 
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, VEBBS. 

\ § 14©. A verb is a word by which something is affirmed 
of a person or thing. 

1. That of which any thing is affirmed is called the subject of the 
verb. (2.) That whici is affirmed of the subject is called the predi- 
cate. Cf.§201. 

3. A verb either expresses an action or state ; as, puer legit, the 
boy reads ; aqua calet, the water is warm ;— or it connects an attri- 
bute with a subject; as, terra est rotunda, the earth is round. 

4. All verbs belong to the former of these classes, except sunt, I am, the 
most common use of which is, to connect an attribute with a subject When 
so used, it is called the cop&la. 

^ r -§ 141. Verbs are either active or neuter. 

Note. Active and neuter verbs are sometimes called transitive and intratui- 
. the ; and verbs of motion are by some grammarians divided into activt-trand- 
Hee and actwe-intransitive, according as they require, or do not require, an ob- 
ject after them. 

\ I. An active or transitive verb expresses such an action as 

requires the addition of an object to complete the sense ; as, 

„ amo te, I love thee ; seqaxtur consulem, he follows 'the consul. 

IL A neuter or intransitive verb expresses such an action oi 

state, as does not require the addition of an object to complete 

the sense ; as, equus currit, the horse runs ; gradior, I walk. 

Remark 1. Many verbs, in Latin, are considered as neuter, which are 
usually translated into English by active verbs. Thus indulgeo, I indulge, 
noceOj I hurt, pareo y I obey, are reckoned among neuter verbs. In strictness, 
such Latin verbs denote rather a state than an action, and their sense would 
be more exactly expressed by the verb to be with an adjective; as, * I am in- 
dulgent, I am hurtful,' etc. Some verbs in Latin, which do not usually take 
an object after them, are yet active, since the object is omitted bv ellipsis. 
Thus credo properly signifies to intrust, and, in this sense, takes an object; as, 
credo Hbi saluiem meam, I intrust my safety to you; but by ellipsis it usually 
means to beUeve; as, crede mxhi, believe me. 

^< To verbs belong voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

VOICES. 

(a.) Voice, in verbs, is the form by which they denote the re- 
lation of the agent to the action of the verb. 

(b.) Most active Latin verbs have, for this purpose, two forms, 
which are called the active and passive voices. 

1. A verb in the active voice represents the agent as acting 
upon some person or thing, called the object ; as, puer legit tir> 
brum, the boy is reading a book. 



92 VERBS. — MOODS. -§ 142, 143. 

2. A verb in the passive voice represents the object as acted 
upon by the agent ; as, liber legitur a pue*ro 9 a'book is read by 
the boy. 

Rbm. 2. By comparing the two preceding examples, it will be seen that they 
have the same meaning. The passive voice may thns be substituted at plea- 
sure for the active, by making the object of the active the subject of the pas- 
sive, and placing-fche subject of the active in the ablative case, with or without 
the proposition a or ab. according as it is a voluntary or involuntary agent. 
The active form is used to direct the attention especially to the agent as act- 
ing; the passive, chiefly to exhibit the object as acted upon. In the one case 
the object, in the other 'the agent, is frequently omitted, and left indefinite; as, 
puer legit, the boy is reading, scil. Ubrum, titiras, etc., a book, a letter, etc. ; 
virtus laudator, virtue is praised, scil. ab hominibus, by men. 

The two voices are distinguished from each other by peculiar terminations. 
Cf.*162. 

§ 143. 1. Neuter verbs have, in general, only the form of the 
active voice. They are, however, sometimes used impersonally in 
the passive voice. See § 184, 2. 

2. The neuter verbs audeo, I dare, fido, I trust, gaudeo, I rejoice, and soleo,' 
I am wont, have the passive form in the perfect and its cognate tenses; as, 
ausus sum, I dared. Hence these verbs are called neuter passives, or semi- 
deponents. 

3. The neuter verbs vapSlo, I am beaten, and veneo, I am sold, have an ac- 
tive form, but a passive meaning, and are hence called neutral passives. 

4. (a.) Deponent verbs have a transitive or intransitive significa- 
tion with only the passive form. They are called deponent verbs, 
from depono, to lay aside, as having laid aside their active form, and 
their passive signification ; as, sequor, I follow; mSrior, I die. 

(b.) Some deponent verbs have both an active and a passive signification, 
especially in the perfect participle. These are sometimes called common verbs. 
Cf.*l«2,17. 

MOODS. 

§ 143* (a.) Moods (or modes) are forms of the verb, which 
denote the relation of the action or state, expressed by the verb, 
to the mind of the speaker or to some other action. 

(6.) Latin verbs have four moods — the indicative, the subjunctive, 
the imperative, and the infinitive. 

1. The indicative mood is used in independent and absolute 
assertions and inquiries; as, amo, I love; audisne? dost thou 
hear? 

2. The subjunctive mood is used to express an action or state 
simply as conceived by the mind ; as, si me obsecret, redibo ; if 
he entreat me, I will return. 

3. The imperative mood is used in commanding, exhorting, 
or entreating ; as, ama, love thou ; amanto, they shall love. 
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4. The infinitive mood is used to denote an action or state in 
definitely, without limiting it to any person or thing as itp sub- 
ject ; as, virtus est vitium fiigere, to shun vice is a virtue. 

TENSES. 

y§ 144* Tenses are forms of the verb, denoting the time of 
the action or state expressed by the verb. 

1. Time admits of a threefold division, into present, past, and future; and, 
in each of these times, an action may be represented either as going on, or as 
completed. From these two divisions arise the six tenses of & Latin verb, 
each of which is distinguished by its peculiar terminations. 

£q 2. They are called the present, imperfect, future, perfect, pluper- 
fect, and future perfect tenses. 

Present ( action \ amo. I love, or am loving ; Present tense. 
Past < not com- > amdbam. I w*s loving; Imperfect tense. 
Future ( pleted; ) amdbo, I shall love, or be loving; Future tense. 
' Present ( action } amdvi, I have loved ; Perfect tense* 
Past < com- > amaviram. I had Jpved ; Pluperfect tense. 
Future ( pleted; ) amav&ro, I shall have loved; Future perfect tense. 



^ 8. There is the same number of tenses in the passive voice, in 
V which actions not completed are represented by simple forms of the 
verb, and those which are completed by compound forms. 

Present ( action ) amor, I am loved ; Present tense. 

Past < not com- \amabar, I was loved; Imperfect tense. 

Future ( pleted; ) amabor, I shall be loved; Future tense. 

Present ( action ) amatus sum, or/tri, I have been loved; Perfect tense. 

Past < com- > audtus eram, or fu&rarn, I had been loved; Pluperfect. 

Future I pleted; ) amatus ero, ox fuero, I shall have been loved ^wforePej/ecf. 

t § 145* I. The present tense represents an action as now 
X going on, and not completed ; as, amo, I love, or am loving. 

1. Any existing custom, or general truth, may be expressed by this tense; 
as, apuaParihos, signumdaiurtympd.no; among the Parthians. the signal is 
given by a drum. A general truth is. sometimes also expressed by the perfect. 

2. The present tense may also denote abaction which has existed for some 
time, and which still exists; as, tot annos bella gero; for so many years I have 
waged, and am still waging war. 

8. The present tense is often in narration used for the perfect indefinite. It 
is then called the historical present ; as, desiliunt ex equis, prov6lant in primum ; 
they dismout, they fly forward to the front. 

^ II. The imperfect tense represents an action as going on at 

some past time, but not then completed; as, amdbam, I was 

loving. 

1. The imperfect sometimes denotes repeated or customary past action; as, 
Ugebam y I was wont to read. 

2. It may also denote an action which had existed for some time, and which 
was still existing at a certain past time; as, awKebat jamdQdum verba; he had 
long heard, and was still hearing the words. 
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" 8. In letters, and with reference not to the time of their being written, but 
to that of their being read, the imperfect is sometimes used for the present; 
as, expectdbam, I was expecting, (i. e. when I wrote). 

' 4. The imperfect also sometimes denotes the intending, preparing, or attempt- 
ing to act ri£ a definite past time. 

- HL The future tense denotes that an action wS-be going on 
hereafter, but without reference to its completion ; as, amdbo, 
I shall love, or shall be loving. 

IV. The perfect tense represents an action either as just com- 
pleted, or as completed in some indefinite past time j as, amdvi, 
I have loved, or I loved. 

Remark. In the former sense, it is called the perfect definite; in 
the latter, the perfect indefinite, historical perfect, or aorist. 

V. The pluperfect tense represents a past action as completed, 
at or before the time of some other past action or event ; as, lit- 
teras scripseram, quum nuncius venit ; I had written the letter, 
when the messenger arrived. 

VI. The future perfect tense denotes that an action will bo 
completed, at or before the time of some other future action or 
event; as, quum ccenavero, proficiscar; when I shall have supped, 
I will go. 

Note 1. This tense is often, but improperly, called the future subjunctive. 
It has the signification of the indicative mood, and corresponds to the second 
future in English. 

Note 2. The imperfect, historical perfect, and pluperfect tenses are some- 
times called preterites or the preterite tenses. 

Note 8. The present, imperfect, and future tenses passive, in English, do 



i praised/ bi 
. is admissible, ' I am being praised.* 

Remark 1. The six tenses above enumerated are found only in 
the indicative mood. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive mood, in the regular conjugation, has 
the present and past, but no future tenses. • 

Note 4. The tenses of the subjunctive mood bare less definiteness of meaning, in re- 
gard to time, than those of the indicative. Thus the present and perfect, besides their 
common signs, may or can, may have or can have, most, in certain connections, be 
translated by might, could, would, or should ; might have, could have, etc. The tenses 
of this mood must often, also, be translated by the corresponding tenses of the indica- 
tive. For a more particular account of the signification of each of the tenses of the sub- 
junctive mood, see $ 260. 

Rem. 3. The imperative mood has two tenses — a present and a 
future ; the former for that which is to be done at once, and the latter 
for that which is to be done in future. 

Rem. 4. The infinitive mood has three tenses — the .present, the 
perfect, and the future ; the first of which denotes an incomplete, the 
second a completed action, and the last an action to be performed. 
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NUMBERS* 

§ 146* Number, in verbs, is the form by which tie unity or 
plurality of their subject is denoted. Hence verbs, like nouns, 
have two numbers — the singular and the plural. Cf. § 35, 1. 

PERSONS. 

§ 14T. Person, in verbs, is the form by which they denote 
the person of their subject Hence in each number there are 
three persons — the first, second, and third, Cf. § 35, 2. 

1. The imperative present has only the second person in both 
numbers. The imperative future has in each number the second 
and third persons, but in the singular they have both the same form, 
-to in the active, and -tor in the passive voice. 

2. As the signification of the infinitive mood is not limited to any 
subject, it admits no change to express either number or person. 

3. The following are the terminations of the different persons of 
each number, in the indicative and subjunctive moods, in both 
voices : — 

^ Active, Passive. 

Person. 1. 2. 8. 1. 2. 8. 

Singular. o,i,orm, s, t; r, ris, tur; 

Plural. mus, ^ tis, . nt. mur, mini, ntur. 

These may be called personal terminations. 

Remark 1. The perfect indicative active is irregular in the second person 
singular and plural, which end in sli and stis, and in one of the forms of the 
third person plural, which ends in re. 

Rem. 2. The passive form above given belongs to the simple tenses only. 

Rem. 8. The pronouns of the first and second persons, eoo, not; tu and «*, 
are seldom expressed in Latin as subjects of a finite verb, the several persons 
being sufficiently distinguished by the terminations of the verb. 

PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINES. 

S 14t8» 1. A participle is a word derived from a verb, and 
partaking of its meaning, but having the form of an adjective. 

• (1.) Like a verb, it has different voices and tenses; like an ad- 
jective, it has declension* and gender; and like both, it has two 
numbers. 

(2.) Active verbs have usually four participles — two in the active 
voice, a present and a future ; as, amans, loving; amaturus, about to 
love ; — and two in the passive voice, a perfect and a futui » ; as, am* 
tu$y loved, or having been loved ; amandus, to be loved. 
t .. ' ' * 

•See (§ 105, B. 2: and 111, R. 
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(8.) Neuter verbs have usually only the participles of the active 
voice, 

(4.) Deponent verbs, both active and neuter, may have the par- 
ticiples of both voices. 

2. (a.) Gerunds are verbal nouns, used only in the oblique 
cases, and expressing the action or state of the verb ; as, amandi, 
of loving, etc 

(6.) Like other abstract nouns, they are found only in the singular 
number, and by their cases supply the place of a declinable present 
infinitive active. 

3. Supines also are verbal nouns of the fourth declension 
in the accusative and ablative singular ; as, amdtum, to love ; 
amdtu, to be loved* 

Remark. These also serve in certain connections to supply the 
place of the infinitive present both* active and passive. The supine 
in urn is called the former supine ; that in u, the latter. The former 
is commonly used in an active, the latter in a passive sense. 

CONJUGATION. 

§ 149* 1. The conjugation of a verb is the regular for- 
mation and arrangement of its several* parts, according to their 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

2. There are four conjugations, which are characterized by 
the vowel before re in the present of the infinitive active. 
In the first conjugation, it is a long ; 

In the second, e long ; 

In the third, ..... e short; 
In the fourth, ..... f long. 

Exception. Do. d&re, to rive, and such of its compounds as are of the first 
conjugation, have a short before re. 

§ 150. A verb, like a noun, consists of two parts— the root, 
and the termination. Cf. § 40, R. 10. 

1. The first or general root of a verb consists of those letters that 
are found m every part This root may always be found by remov- 
ing the termination of the present infinitive. 

2. There are also two special roots, the first of which is* found hi 
the perfect, and is called the second root ; the other, found in the su- 
pine or perfect participle, is called the third root 

3. In regular verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjuga- 
tions, the second root is formed by adding, respectively, dv, u» 
and iv, to the general root ; and the third root by a similar ad- 
dition of aty it, and it. , 

Remark. Many verbs, in each of the conjugations, form their second and 
third roots irregularly. 
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4. In the third conjugation, the second root either is the same 
as the first, or is formed from it by adding s ; the third root is 
formed by adding U See § 171. 

Note. In the second and fourth conjugations, e and t before o are considered 
as belonging not to the root, but to the termination. In verbs whose second 
or third roots are formed irregularly, the general root often undergoes some 
change in the parts derived from them. 

5. The vowel which unites the general root with the remaining 
letters of the verb, is called the connecting vowel. Each conjugation, 
except the third, is, in a great degree, distinguished by a peculiar 
connecting vowel, which is the same as characterizes the infinitives. 
See § 149, 2. 

(a.) In the third conjugation, the connecting vowel is generally i or t. In 
the second and fourth conjugations, and in verbs in to of the third, a second 
connecting vowel is sometimes added to that which characterizes the conjuga- 
tion ; as, a in doceant, u in capiunt, etc. 

(b.) In verbs whose second and third roots are formed irregularly, the con- 
necting vowel often disappears, or is changed in the parts derived from those 
roots; but it is almost always round in the parts derived from the first root. 

§ ItSl. 1. From the first root are derived, in each voice, the j 

present, imperfect, and future indicative ; the present and imperfect J~* 
subjunctive ; the imperative, and the present infinitive. From this 
root are derived also the. present participle, the gerund, and the fu- 
ture participle passive. 

2. From the second root are derived, in the active voice, the per- 
fect, pluperfect, and future perfect indicative ; the perfect and plu- 
perfect subjunctive, and the perfect infinitive. 

3. (a.) From the third root are derived, in the active voice, the 
supine in um, and the future participle ; the latter of which, with the 
verb esse, constitutes the future infinitive active. 

(J.) From this root are derived, in the passive voice, the supine in 
tf , and the perfect participle ; from the latter of which, with the verb 
sum, are formed all the tenses which in the active are derived from 
the second root The future infinitive passive is formed from the 
supine in urn, and fro, the present infinitive passive of the verb eo, 
to go. 

4. The present and perfect indicative, the supine in tiro, and the 
present infinitive, are called the principal parts of the verb, because 
from the first three the several roots are ascertained, and from the 
last, the characteristic vowel of the conjugation. In the passive voice, 
the principal parts are the present indicative and infinitive, and the 
perfect participle. 

Note. As the supine in urn is wanting in most verbs, the third root must 
often be determined from the perfect participle, or the future participle aotive. 

§ JLSft* The following table exhibits a connected view of the 
verbal terminations, in all the conjugations. By annexing these to 
the several roots, all the parts of a Verb may be formed. 
9 
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Remark 1. In analyzing a verb, the voice, person, and number, are ascer- 
tained by the personal terminations. See § 147, 3. The conjugation, mood, 
and tense, are, in general, determined by th« letter or letters which intervene 
between the root of the verb and the personal terminations. Thus in amaba~ 
tntu, mus denotes that the verb is of tne actve voice, plural number, and first 
person ; ba denotes that it is of the indicative mood, imperfect tense ; and the 
connecting vowel a determines it to be of the first conjugation. So in amivrem- 
ini, mini denotes the passive voice, plural number, and second person; re, the 
subjunctive mood, imperfect tense; and a, as before, the first conjugation. 

Rem. 2. Sometimes, the part between the root of the verb and the personal 
termination, does not precisely determine the conjugation, mood, and tense, 
but only within certain limits. In such cases, the conjugation may be learned, 
by finding the present tense in the dictionary, and if two forms are alike in the 
same conjugation, they can Only be distinguished by the sense. Thus amemus 
and docemus have the same termination; but, as amo is of the first, and doceo 
of the second conjugation, the former is determined to be the subjunctive, the 
latter the indicative, present. -Re^ar may be either the future indicative, or* 
the present subjunctive — biiimus either tne presenter the perfect indicative. 

_n^ § 153* Sum, lam, is called an auxiliary verb, because it is 
^ used, in conjunction with participles, to supply the want of simple 
forms in other verbs. From its denoting existence, it is sometimes 
called the substantive verb. 

Remark. Sum is very irregular in those parts which, in other verbs, are formed 
from the first root Its imperfect and future tenses, except in the third person 

Slural of the latter, have the form of. a pluperfect and future perfect It is 
ins conjugated: — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pre*. Indie. Pres. Infin. Per/. Indie. Fut Pari. 
Sum, es'-sS, fu'-I, • fu'-tu'-rus. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
* Present Tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. sum, lam, su'-mus, we are, 



ti 



2. es, thou art,* es'-tis, ye\ are, 

8. est, he is; sunt, they are. 

Imperfect 

1. 8'-ram, I teas, &-ra'-mus, toe uere, 

2. e'-ras, thou wast, e-ra'-tis, ye were, 
8. S'-r&t, he was; e'-rant, they were. 

Future, shall, or will. 

1. g'-ro 1 , 1 shall be, er'-X-mus, we shall be, 

2. e'-rls, thou wilt be, eY-I-tis, ye will be, 

3. g'-rit, he will be; e -runt, they will be. 

• In the second person singular in English, the plural form you is commonly used 
except in solemn discourse; as, tu cs, you are. 
t The plural pronoun of the second person is either ye or you. 
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Perfect have been, or was. 

1. fo'-I, I have been, fu'-I-mus, we have been, 

2. fu-is'-ti, thou hast leen, fu-is'-tls, ye have been, 

8. fu -it, he has been; fu-e -runt or re, they have been. 

Pluperfect • 

1. fu'-S-ram, I had been, fu-e-r5'-mus, we had been, 

2. fu'-S-ras, thou hadst been, - fu-e-ra'-tis, ye had been, 

3. fu'-e-r&t, he had been; fu'-S-rant, they had been. 

Future Perfect shall or wiU have. 

1. fu'-S-r5, 1 shall have been, fu-er'-f-mus, we shall have been, 

2. fu'-e-rfs, thou wilt have been, fu-er'-f-tls, ye wiU have been, 
8. fu'-S-rlt, Tie will have been ; fu'-e-rint, they will have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present may, or can. 

1. sim, I may be, si'-mus, we may be, 

2. sis, thou mayst be, si'-tis, ye may be, 

3. sit, he may be; sint, they may be. 

Imperfect might, could, would, or should. 

1. es'-sem, I would be, es-se'-mus, we would be, 

2. es'-ses, thou wouldst be, es-se'-tls, ye would be, 

3. es'-set, he would be; . es'-sent, they would be. 

Perfect 

1. fti'-e-rim, I may have been, fu-er'-I-mus, we may have been, 

2. fa'-e-rfs, thou mayst have been, fu-eV-I-tis, ye may have been, 

3. tu'-S-rlt, he may have been; fu'-8-rInt, they may have been. 

Pluperfect might, could, would, or should have. 

1. fu-is'-sem, I would have been, fu-is-se'-mus, we would have been, 

2. fu-is'-ses, thou wouldst have been, fu-is-se'-tls, ye would have been, 
8. fu-is'-sSt, lie would have been ; fu-is'-sent, they would have been. 

' IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. 1. es, be thou, es'-tS, be ye. 

Fut 2. es'-tS, thou shall be, es-to'-te, ye shall be, 

3. es'-t5, let him be; sun'-to 5 , let them be. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present es'-eS, to be. 
Perfect fu-is'-sS, to have been. 

Future, fu-tu'-rus (a, urn), ei'-sS, or ffi'-rS, to be about to b*. 
9* 
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PABTIOIPLE. 
Future, fu-tu'-rus, a, urn, about to he. 

§ 1«I4L Remark 1. A present participle ens seems tc hare been an- 
ciently in use, and is still found in the compounds absens, prassens, and pdtens. 
Rem. 2. The perfect /wi, and its derivative tense*, are formed from an obso- 
lete fuo. whence come also the participle fut&rus, an old subjunctive present 

fuam,fuas,fuat; , , fuant, and^ the forms fuvlmus, perf. ind., /ut>£- 

rint, perf. subj., and fuvisset, plup. subj. 

Rem. 3. From fuo appear also to be derived the following :• — 

8ubf. unperf. fo^-rem, fy-rSs, fo^-rfit; f f5'-*ent 

Inf. pres. fo^-rfi. 

These forms seem to have been contracted from fuirem, etc, and/Wre. 
F&rem is equivalent in meaning to essem, but the infinitive fire, has, in most 
cases, acquired a future signification, equivalent to futurus esse. 

Rem. 4. fifem, sies, siet, stent, for <m, sis, «t<, suit, are found in ancient 
writers, as are also escit for erit, escunt for erunt, ese, esetis, and esent, for esse, 
esjefw, and essent 

Rem. 5. Like sum are conjugated its compounds, absum, adsurn^ 
cfesum, insum, intersum, obsum, prcesum, subsum, and supersum. 

Rem. 6. Prosum, from the old form prdd for prd, and sum, has <2 
after pro, when the simple verb begins with e ; as, 

Ind. pre*. pry-eum, prod'-es, procK-^st, etc. 
— xmperf. prod'-e-ram, prod'-e-ras, etc 

Rem. 7. (a.) Possum is compounded of pStis, able, and sum. 
They are sometimes written separately, and then p&isia the same in 
all genders and numbers. 

(b.) In composition, is is omitted in pdtis, and t, as in other cases, coming be- 
fore s, is changed into s. In the infinitive, and imperfect subjunctive, es of the 
simple verb is dropped, as is also f at the beginning of the second root. In 
every other respect possum is conjugated like sum, wherever it .is found; but 
the imperative, and the parts derived from the third root, are wanting. 

Pres. Indie, Pres. Infn. Perf. Indie. 
Pos'-sum, pos'-se, pdf-u-I, I can, or I am able. 

nmiCAxivis. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
pos'^um, pontes, pdMost; pos'-sim, pos'-sls, pos^Xt; 

pos'-stt-mus, pd-tes'-tfs, pos'-sunt. pos-el'-mus, pos-el -fls, poraint. 

Imperfect 
p5f-€-ram, pof-€-rfts, potf-S-ratj pos'-sem, pos'-sgs, pos'-*8t; 

p6t-€-r&'-mtts, -€-ra'-tIs, -6-rant pos-sS'-mtts, -sS'-tfs, pos'-eent. 

Future. 
p6f-€-r5, pSf-£-rIs, pSf-€-rIt; 
pd-teV-I-mus, po-teV-I-tls, potf-S-runt. ' 

Perfect 
p6f-u-I, pdt-u-is'tf, pof-u-Tt; p5-tu'-«-rim, -€-rIs, -€-rft; 

pJUu'-I-mOs, -is'-tfs, -i'-runt er -Tre\ pd^u-er'-i-mtts, 4*js, -€-rint 
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PhtperfecL 
po-tu'-e-ram, -*-ras, -S-rat; pot-u-is'-sem. -is'-sSs, 4s'-«*t; 

pot-tt-S-ra'-nafls, -6-rtLMis, -6-nmt pot-u-is-sr-mtts, -is-eT-tts, -is'-seot 

Future Perfect 
p5-fo'-$-r$, pd-tu'-S-ifs, pd-tu'-e-rlt; 
pot-u^-I-mus, p6t-u-£r / -I-tis, pd-tu'-JS-rint 

(No Imperative.) 

UUTUUTIVU. PARTICIPIAL ADJECTCV*. 

Pref. pos'-sS. Pe#? p<3t-u-ls / -efi. py-tens, aMe. 

Note. The following forms are also found; potissum for potswm, po tetn m t for 
posstmt, potesum and possiem for potsim, postus, pomtt and potemt for jmssm 
and jxttstf, potestem for possem, potetse for ixufe, and before a passive infinitive 
the passive forms potestur for /Mtest, poterdtur for poOrat, and po$$ft*r for 
pomk^—PotU and jw<« without est are sometimes used for jtferf. 

§ lffff. FIRST CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 
; PRINCIPAL PABTS^ 

Pres.Ind. Pre*. Inf. Per find. Supine. 

A'hbS, ***'■*«, aVmi'-vi, toft'-tom. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present tot*, & Ante, am loving. 

Sing. &'-m6 c , J/ow, ( 

&'-m$s, Mow tot***, I 

ft'-mat, fo Awe*; V 

PZtir. i-ma'-mus, we lone, 

&-m&'-tIft, y« Jcwe, 

ft'-mant, they love. 

Imperfect «u« loving f loved, did love. 

Sing. fc-mA'-bam, Jtocw loving, 

&-ma'-bas, *Aow toast loving, 

&-m&'-b&t, fa toot loving; 

Plur. Sm-a>ba'-mus, ' ra were loving, 

&m-a>ba'-tls, ye toere lovina, 

Srma'-bant, they were lovtng. 

Future, shall, or will 

Sing. &-ma'-b<5, I shall love, 

ft-ma'-bis, thou wilt love, 

&-ma'-bIt, he will love ; 

Plur. S-mab'-I-mtis, we shall love, 

a-mab'-i-tis, ye will love, 

E-ma'-bunt, they will love. 
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Perfect loved, or have loved. 



&ng. 8-ma'-vi, 

am-a-vis'-tl, 

a-ma'-vlt, 
Plwr. a-mav'-I-mus, 

am-a-vis'-tls, 

am-a-vS'-runt or -rfc, 

Pluperfect 
a^m$V-e-r&ni} 
&-maY-S-r8s» 
a-mav'-S-rat, 
a~mav-S-ra'-m2fl, 
a-mav-e-ra-tls, 
a-maY-3-rant, 



Plur. 



I have loved, 
thou hast loved, 
he has loved; 
we have loved, 
ye have loved, 
they have loved. 

had. 
I had loved, 
thou hadst loved, 
he had loved; 
we had loved, 
ye had loved, 
they had loved. 



Future Perfect thaU, or will have. 



&ng. a-mav'-S-r5, 
a-maY-S-rls, 
a-mav'-S-rit, 

Plur. am-a-vSr'-I-mus, 
am-a-ver'-I-tto, 
a-mav'-S-rint, 



T shall have loved, 
thou wilt have loved, 
he will have loved; 
we shall have loved, 
ye will have loved, 
they will have loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE HOOD, 

Present may, or can. 
Sing. &'-mem, I may love, 

a'-mea, 

a'-met, 
Plur. a-me'-mus, 

a-me'-tls, 

a'-ment, 



thou mayst love, 
he may love; 
we may love, 
ye may love, 
they may love. 

Imperfect might, could, would, or should. 



Plur. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



a-ma'-rem, 

a-ma'-res, 

a-ma-rSt, 

am-a-r€'-mus, 

am-a-rS'-tfy, 

a-ma'-rent, 



I would love, 
thou wouldst love, 
he would love; 
we would love, 
ye would love, 
they would kve. 



Perfect may, or can have. 



a-mav'-e-rim, 

a-maV-S-rb, 

&-maV-8-rIt, 

am-a-vSr'-I-mus, 

am-a-ver'-l-tl», 

i-m*v'-3-rint, 



I may have loved, 
thou mayst have loved, 
he may have loved; 
we may have loved, 
ye may have loved, 
mey may have loved 
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Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have. 

am-a-vis'-sem, J would have loved, 

am-ft-vis'-ses, thou wouldst have loved, 

am-arvis'-set, Tie would have loved; 

Plur. Sm-5-vis-se'-inus, we would have loved, 

am-a-vis-se'-tis, ye would have loved, 

am-a-vis'-sent, they would have loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Sing. &'-m&, love thou ; v 

* Plur. a-ma -te, love ye. 

FuU Sing. &-ma'-t8, thou shalt love, 

Srm&'-tS, he shall love; 

Plur. Sm-fc-to'-tS, ye shall love, 

&-man'-t$, they shall love. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present X-m&'-rS, to love. 

Perfect, fim-a-via'-se', to have loved. 

Future, am-a^tu-rus, (&, um,) es'-eS, to be about to love. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. &'-mans, loving. 

Future, im-a-tu'-rus, K,um, about to love. 

GERUND. 

G. ft-man'-di, of loving, 

D. &-man'-d5, for loving, 

Ac. S-man'-dum, loving, 

Ab. a-man'-d5, by loving. 

SUPINE. 
Former. a-ma'-tum, to love. 

§ 150. PASSIVE VOICE- 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Indie. ^ Pres. Infin. Perf. Part 
. A'-mor, firmft'-ri, &-m*'-tai. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present am. 

Sing. &'-m5r, lam loved, 

fi-m&'-rls or -re, thou art loved, 

S-ma'-tur, he is loved; 

Plur. a-ma'-mur, toe are loved, 

a-mam'-I-ni, ye are loved, 

a-man'-tur, they are loved. 

Imperfect, was. 

Sng. a-ma'-bar, I was loved, 

am-a-ba'-ris or -r5, . thou wast loved, 
am-a-ba'-tur, he was loved; 

Plur. am-a-ba'-mur, we were loved, 

am-a-bam'-I-nl, ye were loved, 

am-a-ban'-tur, they were loved. 

Future, shall, or will be. 

Sing. I-ma'-b5r, I shall be loved, 

a-mab'-e-ris or -r5, thou wilt be loved, 

&-mab'-I-tur, he will be loved; 

Plur, a-mab'-I-mur, we shall be loved, 

am-a-blm'-X-ni, ye will be loved, 

am-a-bun'-tur, they will be loved. 

Perfect. . have been, or was. 

Sing. 4-ma'-tus sum or fu'-i, . I have been loved, 

ft-ma -tus es or fu-is'-ti, thou hast been loved, 

a-ma'-tus est or fu'-it, he has been loved; 

Plur. a-ma'-tl su-mus or fu'-X-mus, we have been loved, 

a-ma'-tl es'-tls or fu-is'-tls, ye have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti sunt, fu'e'-runt or -r5, they have been loved. 

Pluperfect, had been. 

Sing, a-ma'-tus S'-ram or fu'-S-ram, I had been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e'-ras or fu'-£-ras, thou hadst been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e'-rat or fu'-S-rfit, he had been loved; 

Plur. a-ma-ti 8-ra'-mus or fu-$-ra'-mus, we had been loved, 

a-ma'-tl e-ra'-tis or fu-S-r&'-tfa, ye had bzen loved, 

a-ma'-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant, they had been loved. 

Future Perfect, shall have been. 

Sing. S-ma'-tus e'-r5 or fu'-<$-r5, I shall haje been loved, 

S-ma'-tus e'^ris or fu'-e-rls, thou wilt have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e'-rit or fu'-e^-rlt, he will have been loved; 

Plur. a>ma'-tl er-I-mus or fu-er'-I-mus, we shall have been loved, 

a-ma'-ta er'-I-tis or fa-er'-I-tlB, ye will have been loved, 

a-m&'-ti e'-runt or fu'-&-rint, they will have been loved. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present may, or can be. 

Sing. S'-mer, I may he loved, * 

a-me'-ris or-rS, thou mayst be loved, 

a-me'-tur, he may be loved; 

Plur. a-me'-mur, we may be loved, 

a-mem'-I-ni, ye may be loved, 

a-men'-tur, they may be loved. ' 

Imperfect might, could, would, or should be. 

Sing. a-ma-rer, I would be loved, 

am-a-re'-ris or -r5, thou wouldst be loved, 

am-arre'-tur, he would be loved; 

Plur. Sm-Arre'-mur, we would be loved, 

am-a-rem'-I-ni, ye would be loved, 

am-a-ren'-tur, they would be loved. 

Perfect may have*been. 

Sfag fc-mS'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, I may have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus sis or fu'-e-rfa, thou mayst have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit, he may have been loved; 

Plur. a-ma'-tl si'-mus or fu-er -I-mus, we may have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti si'-tls or fu-er'-f-tls, ye may have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint, they may have been loved. 

Pluperfect might, could, would, or should have been. 

Sing, a-mS'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-gem, I would have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, thou wouldst have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set, he would have been loved; 

Plur. a-ma'-tl es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-mus, we would have been loved, 
a-ma'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, ye would have been loved, 
a-ma'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent, they would have been loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. Sing. i-mS'-re, be thou loved; 

Plur. a-mam'-I-ni, be ye loved. 

Fut. Sing. &-ma'-tor, . thou shall be loved, + 

a-ma'-tor, he shall be loved; 

Plur. (am-a-blm-I-ni, ye shall be loved), 

a-man'-t5r, they shall be loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present a-m&'-ri, to be loved. 

Perfect, a-ma'-tus es'-s§ or fa-ii'-«S, to have been loved. 
Future, ft-ma -turn r-rl ? to be about to be loved. 
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PARTICIPLES. 
Perfect a-ma'-tus, loved, or having been loved. 

Future, a-man'-dus, to be loved. 

SUPINE. 
Loiter, a-m&'-tu, to be loved. 

Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, am, are de- 
rived 

Active. Passive. 
Ind. pres. amo. amor. 

— tmperf. om&bam, tandbar. 

— fuL umdbo, amfibor. 
Bubj.jpres. amem, amer. 
—.tmperf. nm&retn, tun&rer. 
ImperaL pres. amA, amdre. 

fuL am<Mo, tandtor. 

Inf. pre*. amdre, amar*. 
Part. pre*, emans. 

fuL 

GertmcL nmandL 



From the second root, From the third root, 
amav, are derived amai, are derived 

Active. Passive. 

Ind. perf. amavt' amatti* sum, etc. 

— plup. amavmwa, am&tas eram, etc. 

— fuUperf. amaviro, amatut ero, etc. 
&ubj. perf. amav£rtn», amatut sim, etc 

plup. amavistemL amatut easem,eto. 

bif. perf. amavitte, * amatut ease, etc 

From the third root, 
Inf. fut. amaturut esse, flmftfoww iri. 
Pari. fuL amaturut. 

perf. amatut. 

Form. sup. amatum. Lot. sup. am&tu. 



§1*7. SECOND CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE. PASSIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. 
Pres. Inf. 
Perf. Ind. 
Supine. 



m5'-ne-$. 
m5-ne'-r§. 
m5n'-u-L 
m5n'-I-tum. 



Pres. Ind. m5'-ne-or. 
Pres. Inf. m5-ne'-ri. 
Perf. Part. mon'-I-tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present 



I advise. 

Sing. m5'-ne-8, 
mS'-nes, 
mo'-net; 

Plur. m5-ne'-mufl, 
mS-ne'-tls, 
ntf'-nent. 

I teas advising. 

S. m5-ne'-bam, 
mS-ne'-bas, 
md-ne'-bat ; 

P. mSn-e-ba'-mus, 
m5n-S-ba'-tis, 
md-n§-bant. 



I am advised. 

'Sing. mo'-ne-5r, 

mo-ne'-rls or -r8, 
m6-ne'-tur; 

Plur. mo-ne'-mur, 
m5-nem'-I-ni, 
mo-nen'-tur. 



Imperfect 



I was advised. 

S. m5-ne'-bar, 

m5n-e-ba'-rls or -rS, 
m5n-e-ba'-tiir ; 

P. mSn-e-ba'-mur, 
mSn-e-bam'-I-ni, 
mSn-e-ban'-tur. 
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ACTIVE. 

I shall or will advise. 
S. m5-ne'-b5, 
md-ne'-bls, 
mo-ne'-blt ; 
P. mo-neb'-I-mus, 
mo-neb'-I-tls, 
. m5-ne'-bunt 



/ advised or have advised. 
S. m5n'-u-I, 

m5n-u-isMI, 

mon'-u-It; - 
P. mS-nu'-I-mua, 

mon-u-is'-tls, 

mSn-u-e'-runt or -r& 



Future. 



I had advised. 

S. m5-nu'-e-ram, 
mo-nu'-e-ras, 
mo-nu'-S-rat ; 

P. mon-u-fc-r&'-mus, 
mSn-u-fc-ra'-tls, 
m5-nu'-e-rant 



I shall have advised. 
S. m6-nu'-e-r5, 

m5-nu'-e-rls, 

mo-nu'-e-rlt ; 
P. mon-u-er'-i-mus, 

mon-u-er'-I-tls, 

m5-nu'-€-rint 



PASSIVE. 

I shall or will be advised. 

S. m5-n§'-b5r, 

mS-neb'-e-ris or -rfc, 
mS-neb'-I-tur ; 

P. m5-neb'-I-mur, 
mon-e-blm'-I-nl, 
mon-e-bun'-tur. 



Perfect 

I was or have been advised. 

S. m5n'-I-tus sum or fu'-l, 
m5n'-I-tus es or fu-is'-G, 
m5n'-I-tus est or fu'-It ; 

P. mSn'-i-tl su'-mus or fu'-l-mus, 
m5n'-I-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tls, 
m5n'-I-ti sunt, fu-§'-runt or -r8- 

Pluperfect 

I had been advised. 
S. m5n'-I-tus S'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
mdn'-I-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
m5n'-i-tus e'-rat or fu'-S-rat ; 
P. mSn'I-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra -mus, 
mSn'-I-ti e-r&'-tls or fu-e-ra'-tls, 
m5n'-I-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant 



Future Perfect. 

I shall have been advised. 
S. m5n'-I-tus e'-r5 or fu'-fi-ro 1 , 
mdn'-I-tus S'-rls or fu'-S-rfs, 
mSn'-I-tus e'-rlt or fu'-S-rf t ; 
P. mSn'-I-ti er'-I-mus or fu-er'-f-mu«, 
mSn'-J-ti er'-I-tls or fu-Sr'-I-tis, 
mSn'-I-ta S'-runt or fu'-e-rint 



I may or can advise. 
S. mo'-ne-am, 
m5'-ne-as, 
m5'-ne-at ; 
P. mo-ne-a -miis, 
mo-ne-a-tls, 
mo'-ne-ant 
10 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present 

I may or can be advised. 
S. m5'-ne-ar, 

m5-ne-a'-rls or -rS, 
mo-ne-a'-tur ; 
P. m5-ne-a'-mur, 
m5-ne-am'-l-nl, 
m5-ne-an'-tur. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

Imperfect 

J might, could, would, or should 
be advised. 
S. mS-ne'-rer, 

nion-e-re'-ri* vr -re, 
mon-e-rc'-tur ; 
P. mSn-e-re'-mtir, 
mdn-c-reni'-l-ni, 
mdn-e-ren'-tur. 

Perfect 

I may have been advised. 

S. mon'-I-tus aim or fu -e-rim, 

' m5n'-i-tus sis or fu'-e-rfs, 
mon'-I-tus sit or fu'-S-rft; 

P. m5n^-I-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-I-mus, 
m5n'-I-ti si'-tis or fu-eV-I-tls, 
m5n'-l-tl sint or fu'-e-rint 

Pluperfect 
I might, could, would, or should have 

been advised. 
S. m5n'-I-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
mon'-I-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
mon'-I-tus es'-set or fu-is'-s€t ; 
P. mSn'-I-tl es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-mua, 
mon'-I-ti es-se'-tls or fu-is-se'-tls, 
mon'-I-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



I might, could, would, or should 
advise, 
S. mS-ne'-rem, 
md-ne'-res, 
m5-ne'-ret ; 
P. mon-e-re'-mus, 
mdn-e-re'-tls, 
md-ne'-rent 



/ may have advised. 

S. m5-nu'-$-rim, 
mS-nu'-e-rfs, 
mS-nu'-e-rlt ; 

P. mSn-u-er'-I-mus, 
m5n-u-er'-f-tte, 
m5-nu'-£-rint 



I might, could, would, or 
should have advised. 
S. mSn-u-is'-sem, 

mon-u-is'-ses, 

m6n-u-is'-sSt ; 
P. mdn-u-is-se'-mus, 

mon-u-is-se'-tls, 

mon-u-is'-sent 



Pres. S. m5'-n£, advise thou; 
P. m5-ne'-tfe, advise ye. 
Fut. S. mS-ne'-tS, thou shall ad- 
vise, 
m6-n§'-t5, he shall advise; 
P. m5n-e-to'-te, ye shall ad- 
vise, 
mS-nen'-to 1 , they shall ad- 
vise. 



Pres. m5-ne'-rS, to advise. 
Per/. mon-u-is'-sS, to have advised. 
Fut. mon-I-tu'-rus es'-sfc, to be 
about to advise. 



Pres. 8. m6-ne'-rg, be thou advised; 
P. mo-ncm'-I-ni, be ye ad- 
vised. 
Fut. S. m5-ne'-tor, thou shalt be 
advised, 
m5-ne'-td>, he shall be 
advised : 
P. (mdn-c-bim'-i-ni,y6«Aa0 
be advised,) 
mo-nen'-tdr, they shall be 
advised. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. m5-ne'-rl, to be advised. 
Per/. m5n'-I-tus es'-se or fu-is'-sS, 

to have been advised. 
Fut. mdn'-I-tum i'-ri, to be about 

to be advised. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. m5'-nens, advising. j Perf. m&n'-I-tus, advised. 

FtU. mon-I-tu'-rus, about to advise. \ Fut. mo-nen'-dus, to be advised. 

GERUND. 

• G. m5-nen'-dl, of advising, 
D. mo-nen'-dS, etc. 
Ac. mo-nen'-dum, 
Ab. mo-nen'-d8. 

SUPINES. 
Former. m5n'-I-tum, to advise. | Latter. mfcn'-I-tu, to be advised. 



Formation op the Tenses. 



From the first root, mon, are de- 
rived, 
Active. Passive. 
IncC jpres. moneo, moneor. 
— — tmperf. mombamjaumebar. 

— Jut. monebo, monitor. 
.Bubj. pres. moneant, mon ear. 

— tmperf. monerewi, memerer. 
JmperaL pres. mone, monere. 

■ fuL monetOf monitor. 

'-Jkf. pre*. monere, moneri. 
Part pres. monerw, 



fuL 
Gerund. 



manendi. 



From the second root, From the third root! 
nwnuy are derived, monlt, are derived, 
Active. Passive. 

Ind. perf. monui, monlttw sum, etc. . 
— vlup. monueram, monlttw eram, etc 
— fut. perf. monuero, monlttt* ero, etc. 
Bub), perf. monueWm, monltu* sim, etc 

plup. monuiwewi, monlttw essera,etc 

Inf. perf. mon u me, monlttw esse, etc 

From the third root, 
Inf. fuL moniturus esse, monitum iri. 
^art. fuL moniturttf, 
— perf. monYttff. 

Form. Sup. monltum. Lat. Sup. moult*. 



§158. THIRD CONJUGATION. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. re'-g5. 
Pres- Inf. reg -e-rfe. 
Perf. Ind. rex'-I. 
Supine. rec'-tum. 



Pres. Ind. re'-g8r. 
Pres. Inf. re'-gi. 
Perf. Part rec -tus. 



I rule. 

Sing. re'-gj5, 
re'-gls, 
re'-ffit ; 

Plur. reg-I-muSj 
reg'-I-tis, 
re-gunt. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

^Present 

lam ruled. 
Sing, re'-gor, 

reg'-e-ris or -rS, 
rcg'-I-tur ; 
Plur. reg'-I-mur, 
re-glm'-I-ni, 
re-gun'-tur. 
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ACTIVE. 

I was ruling. 

S. re-ge'-bam, 
re-gc'-bas, 
re-ge'-bat ; 

P. reg-e-ba'-mus, 
reg-c-ba'-tte, 
re-ge'-bant 



I shall or will rule. 
S. re'-gam, 
re'-ges, 
r§'-get ; 
P. re-gg'-mus, 
re-ge'-tis, 
re-gent 



I ruled or have ruled. 
S. rex'-i, 

rex-is'-ti, 

rex'-It,; 
P. rex'^mus, 

rex-is'-tis, 

rex-e'-runt or -r& 



Imperfect. 



PASSIVE. 

I was ruled. 
S. rc-ge'-bar, 

reg-e-ba'-ris or -re, 

rcg-e-ba'-tiir ; 
P. reg-e-ba'-mur, 

reg-§-bam'-I-ni, 

reg-e-ban'^tur. 

Future. 

I shall or wiU be ruled. 
S. re'-gar, 

re-ge'-rls or -r£, 

re-ge'-tur ; 
P. re-ge'-mur, 

re-gem'-I-ni, 

re-gen'-tur. 

Perfect 

I was or have been ruled. 
S. rec'-tiis sum or fu'-i, 
rec'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
rec'-tus est or fu'-It; 
P. rec'-ti su'-mus or fu'-i-mus, 
' rec'-ti es'-tls or fu-is'-tls, 
rec'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -rS 



I had ruled. 

S. rex'-e-ram, 
rex'-e-ras, 
rex'-e-rat ; 

P. rex-e-ra'-mus, 
rcx-e-ra'-tls, 
rex'-e-rant 



I shall have ruled. 
S. rex'-e-r5, 
rex'-e-rfs, 
rex'-e-rit ; 
P. rex-er'-I-mus, 
rex-er'-I-tls, 
rex'-e-rint 



Pluperfect 

I had been ruled. 

S. rec'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 

rec'-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 

rec'-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat; 

P. rec'-ti e-ra'-mus or fa-e^ra-miw, 

rec'-ti e-ra'-tls or fu-S-ra'-tls, 

• rec'-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant 

Future Perfect 

I shall have been ruled. 

S. rec'-tus e'-r5 or fu'-e-rb*, 
rec'-tiis e'-rls or fu'-e-rfs, 
rec'-tus e'-rlt or fu' e-rlt ; 

P. rec'-ti er'-I-mus or fu-er'-f-mua, 
rec'-ti er'-I-tis or fu-er'-f-tis, 
*ec'-ti &'-runt or fu'-e-rint 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE* MOOD. 

Present 



/ may or can rule* 
8. re-gam, 

re'-gas, 

re -g&t; 
P. .re-gft'-mus, 

rij-ga'-tls, 

re-gant 



J might, could, would, or 
rule. 
S. reg'S-rem, 
rcg'-e-res, 
reg'-e-ret; 
P. reg-6-re'-mus, 
reg-e^re'-tls, 
reg'»£-rent 



J may have ruled. 

8. rex'-e-rim, 
rex'-c-rfs, 
rex'-e-rit; 

P. rex-eV-I-mus, 
rex-er'-f-tls, 
rex'-e-rint 



I might, could, would, or 
should have ruled. 
8. rex-is'-sem, 

rex-is'-ses, 

rex-ia'-set; 
P. rex-is-sS'-mus, 

rex-is-se'-tls, 

rex-is'-sent 



/ may or can be ruled. 
8 rd'-gfir, 

rfc-ga'-rls or -rfc, 
rS-ga'-tur; 
P. rS-ga'-mur, 
l-fe-gim'-l-ni, 
re-gan-tur. 



Imperfect 
should 



I might, could, would, or should 
be ruled. 
S. rfcg'-e-rer, 

reg-e-re'-ris or -rS, 
reg-e-re'-tur ; 
P. reg-e-re'-mur, 
reg-e-rcm'-I-ni, 
reg-e-ren'-tur. 

Perfect 

I may have been ruled. 
S. rec'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
rec'-tus sis or fu'-e-rfs, 
rec'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit; 
P. rec'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-f-miia, 
rec'-ti si'-tls or fu-er'-f-tls, 
rec'-ti sint or fu'-S-rint 

Pluperfect 

I might, could, would, or should have 
been ruled. 

S. rec'-tus esteem or fu-is'-sem, 
rec'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
rec'-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set; ♦ 

P. rec'-ti es-sS'-mus or fu-is-se'-mus, 
rec'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tls, 
rec'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Pres. 8. re'-ce, rule thou, 
P. reg »l-te, rule ye. 
Fut. S. risg'-l-tQ, thou shah rule, 
reg'-I-t5\ he shall rule ; 
P. reg-i-to*-tS, ye shall rule, 
re-gun'^to, they shall rule. 



Pres. 8. reg'-e-re, be thou ruled; 
P. reiim'-I-ni, be ye ruled. 
Fut. S. reg -I-tor, tjiou shall be ruled, 
reg'-I-tSr, he shall be ruled; 
P. (rc-gim'-I-ni, ye shall, etc.) 
re-gun'-tor, they shall, eta 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Prat. rSg'-S-rS, to ride. 
Per/, rex-is'-se, to have ruled. 
FuL rec-tu -rus es'-se, to be about 
to rule. 



Pres. rS'-gi, to be ruled. 

Perf. rec'-tiis es'-se or ft^-is'-eS, to 

have been ruled. 
FuL rec'-tum I'-ri, to be about to 

be ruled* 



PABTTCIPLES. 



Pres. rS'-gens, ruling. 

FuL rec-tu'-ifis, about to rule. 



Perf. rec'-tiis, ruled. 

FuL r6-gen'-dus, to be ruled. 



GERUND. 

O. rS-gen'-di, of ruling. 
D. rfc-gen'-dS, etc. 
Ac. re-gen'-dum, 
Ab. r6-gen'-do\ 

SUPINES. 
Former, rec'-tum, to rule. \ Latter, rec'-tu, to be ruled. 

Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, reg, are de- 
rived, 



Active. 
Jnd. pre*. rego. 

- tmperf. regeoam, 

fuL regam, 

Bubj. jure*. regam, 

tmperf. regerem, 

Imptrat. pres. rege, 

— fut. regffo, 

Inf. pres. regerej 
fart, pres. regent, 



fuL 

G er tmd. 



regendL 



Passive. 
regor. 
regebar. 
regar. 
regar. 
regerer. 
regere. 
regftor. 
regi. 

regendus. 



From the second root, From the third root, 
rex, are derived, rect. are derived, 
Active. Passive. 
Jnd. perf. rex*, recto* sum, etc. 

— plup. rexeram, rectus eram, etc 

— fuL perf. rexero, rectus ero, etc. 
Subj. perf. rexertm, rectus sim, etc. 

plup. rextssem, rectus essem, etc 

Inf. perf. rexisse. rectus esse, etc. 

From the third root, 
Inf. fuL tectums esse, rectum iri. 
ParL fut. Tectums. 

P^f rectus. 

Form. Sup. rectum. Lai. Sup. rectu. 



§ %S9» Verbs in 10 of the Third Conjugation. 

Verbs in to of the third conjugation, in tenses formed from the 
first root, have, as connecting vowels,' ia, ie, io, or iu, wherever 
the same occur in the fourth conjugation ; but where they have 
only a single connecting vowel, it is the same which character- 
izes other verbs of the third conjugation. They are all conju- 
gated like cdpxo. 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pre*. Ind. c&'~pi-o\ to take. 
Pres. Inf. cap'-S-re. 
Perf. Ind. ce -pi. 
Supine. cap -tarn. 



Pres. Ind. cfi'-pi-6r, to be taken. 
Pres. Inf. cfc'-pi. 
Perf. Part cap -tOs. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present 



8. ca'-pi-6\ 

ca'-pls, 

ca'-plt; 
P. cap -i-mus, 

cap'-I-tte, 

ca -pi-unt 



Imperfect 



8. cfi-pi-e'-bam, 
ca-pi-e'-bas, 
ca-pi-e'-bat ; 

P. cft-pi-e-ba'-mus, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tis, 
ca-pi-S'-bant 



S. c&'-pi-am, 
c&'-pi-es, 
c&'-pi-St; 

P. ca-pi-€'-mus, 
ca-pi-e'-tis, 
c&'-pi-ent 



Future. 



S. c&'-pi-6r, 

cap -£-r!s or -r8, 

cip'-I-tur; 
P. cap'-I-mur, 

ca-pim'-I-ni, 

ca-pi-un"-tur. 



S. ca-pi-e'-ba>, 

cS-pi-e-ba'-rli or -r€, 
ca-pi-e-ba-tur; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mfir, 
ca-pi-e-bam'-I-al, 
ca-pi-e-ban'-tur. 



S. ci'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-e'-ris or -r€, 

ci-pi-e'-tur; 
P. ca-pi-c'-mur, 

ca-pi-em'-I-ni, 

ca-pi-en'-tur. 



The parts formed from the second and third roots being entirely 
regular, only a synopsis of them is given. 



Perf. ce'-pi. 
Plup. cep -€-ram. 
FuLperf cep'-€-r5. 



Perf cap'-tus sum or fu'-i. 
Plup. cap'-tus 6'-ram or fu'-S-ram. 
Fut. perf cap'-tus S'-r5 or fu'-fc-r5. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present 



S. ci'-pi-am, 
ca'-pi-as, 
ca-pi-at ; 

P. cfi-pi-a'-mu8, 
ca-pi-a'-tis, 
ca-pi-ant 



S. c8'-pi-Sr, 

cfi-pi-a'-ris or -rS, 

c&-pi-a'-tur; 
P. c&-pi-a'-mur, 

ca-pi-am'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-an'-tur. 
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ACTIVE. 



S. cap'-e*-rem, 
cap'-£-res, 
cap'-S-ret ; 

P. cftp-e-re'-mua, 
cfip-S-re'-tis, 
cap'-S-rent 



Per/. c5p'-€-rim. 
Plup. ce-pis'-sem. 



Imperfect 



PASSIVE. 



S. c&p'-S-rer, 

cap-e-re'-ris or -r6, 
c5p-€-re'-tur ; 

P. cap-fc-re'-mur, 
cap-e-rem'-I-ni, 
cap-e-ren'-tur. 



Perf. cap'-tus sim or fu'-^-rim. 
Plup. cap'-tus es'-sem or fu-is*-sem. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Pre*. 2. A c&'-pe ; P. 2. c&p'-I-te. i A cap'-8-rg ; P. ca-plm'-l-ni. 
FuL 2. cap -I-t§, cap-I-t5-te, cap'-I-t5r, (ca-pl-€m'-i-ni,) 

3. c8p'-I-t5; ca-pi-un'-t§.| cap'-I-tdr; ca-pi-un-tdr. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. cap'-e'-rfc. 
Perf. ce-pis'-se\ 
FuL cap-tu'-rus es'-se. 



Presi c&'-pl. 

Perf. cap -tus es'-se or fu-is'-fl& 

FuL cap'-tum i'-ri. 



PABTICIPLES. 



Pres. c&'-pi-ens. 
Fui. cap-tu'-rus. 



Perf. cap'-tus. 
FuL ca-pi-en'-dus. 



GERUND. 
O. cfi-pi-en'-dl, etc. 

SUPINES. 
Former, cap'-tum. | Latter, cap'-tu. 



§160. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. au'-di-3. 
Pres. Inf. au-di'-rg. 
Perf. Ind. au-di'-vi. 
Supine, au-di'-tum. 



Pres. Ind. au'-di-Sr. 
Pres. Inf. au-di'-ri. 
Perf. Part, au-di'-tus. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present 



• I "hear. 






/ am heard. 


S. au'-di-S, 

au'-dis, 

audit ; 
P. au-di'-mus, 

au'-di'-tis, 

au'-di-unt. 


S. au'-di-Sr, 

au-di'-Hs or -rS, 

au-dl'-tur ; 
P. au-di'-mur, 

au-dim'-i-ni, 

au-di-un'-tur. 


Imperfect 


1 was hearing, 
8. au-di-S'-bam, 
au-di-e'-bas, 
air-di-€'-bSt ; 
P. au-di-€-b&'-mus, 
au-di-e-ba'-tits, 
au-di-€'-bant 


I was heard. 

S. au-di-e'-bar, 

au-di-e-ba'-rls or -rfc, 
au-di-e-ba'-tur; 

P. au-di-e-ba'-mur, 
au-di-e-bam'-I-nl, 
au-di-e-ban'-tur. 


Future. 


I shall or will hear. 


I shall or wiU be heard. 


8. au'-di-am, 
au'-di-£s, 
au'-di-fct ; 

P. au-di-e'-mus, 
au-di-e'-tis, 
au'-di-ent 


S. au'-di-Sr, 

au-di-e'-rls or -rfi, 

au-di-c'-tiir ; 
P. au-di-e'-mur, 

au-di-cm'-I-ni, 

au-di-en'-tur. 


Perfect » 


I heard or have heard. 


• I have tyen or was heard. 


S. au-dl'-vl, 

au-di-vis'-tl, 

au-di'-vit ; 
P. au-div'-I-mus, 

au-dl-vis'-tls, 

au-di-ve'-nmt or -r& 


8. au-di'-tus sum or fu'-i, 
au-di'-tus es or fu-is'-tl, 
au-di'-tus est or fu'-It; 

P. au-di'-ti su'-mus or fu'-I-mus, 
au-di'-ti es'-tls or fu-is'-tfr, 
au-di'-ti sunt, fu-€'-runt or -r8. 


Pluperfect 


I had heard. 


I had been heard. 


8. au-div'-S-ram, 
au-div'-c-ras, 
au-div'-e-r&t ; 

P. au-div-e-ra'-mus, 
au-div-e-ra'-tls, 
au-div'-e-rant 




S. a 
a 
a 

P. a 

a 

a 


u-di'-tus S'-ram or fu'-S-ram, 
u-di'-tus e'-ras or fu'-S-rfts, 
u-di'-tus e'-rat or iuNS-rfit; 
u-di'-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-S-r&'-mus, 
u-di'-ti e-ra'-tls or fu-S-ra'-tls, 
u-di'-ti S'-rant or fu'-$-rant 
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ACTIVE. 

I shall have heard. 

& au-div'-S-ro, 
au-div'-S-rfs, 
au-div'-S-rlt ; 

P. au-di-veV -I-miis, 
au-di-ver'-I-tls, 
au-dlv'-S-rint 



PASSIVE. 
Future Perfect 

I shall have been heard, 
S. au-di'-tus e'-r5 or fu'-e-r8, 
au-di'-tiis e'-ris or fu'-e-rfs, 
au-di'-tus e'-rlt or fu'-e-rlt; 
P. au-di'-ti er'-I-mus or fu-cr'-T-mua, 
au-di'-ti er'-I-tls or fu-er'-f-tis, 
au-di'-ti e'-runt or fu'-d-rint 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present 

I may or can hear. I may or can be heard* 

& au'-di-am, S. au -di-ar, 

au'-di-as, au-di-a'-rfo or -r8, 

au'-di-St ; au-di-a'-tur ; 

P. au-di-a'-mus, P. au-di-a'-mur, 
au-di-a'-tls, au-di-am'-I-ni, 

*au'-di-ant au-di-an'-tur. 



Imperfect 



I mighty could \ would, or should 
hear. 

8. au-di'-rem, 

au-di'-rcs, 

au-df -rSt ; 
P. au-di-r€'-rau8, 

au-di-rc'-tis, 

au-di'-rent 



I may have heard. 

S. au-div , -€-rim, 
au-div'-S-rfs, 
au-div'-€-rit; 

P. au-di-vgr'-I-mua, 
au-di-ver'-I-tis, 
au-div'-e-rint 



I mighty could, would, or 

should have heard. 
S. au-di-vis'-sem, 

au-di-vis'-scs, 

au-di-vis'-set ; 
P. au-di-vis-se'-mus, 

au-di-vis-se'-tls, 

au-di-via'-sent 



I might, could, would, or should 
be heard. 
8. au-di'-rSr, 

au-di-re'-rls or -re, 
au-di-re'-tur ; 
P. au-di-re'-mur, 
au-di-rem'-I-ni, 
au-di-ren'-tur. 

Perfect 

I may have been heard. 
S. au-di'-tus aim or fu'-d-rim, 

au-di'-tus sis or fu'-S-rls, 

au-di'-tus sit or fu'-S-rit; 
P. au-di'-ti si'-mus or fu-cr'-I-mus, 

au-di'-ti si'-tls or fu-eV -i-tls, 

au-di'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint 

Pluperfect 

I might, could, would, or should 
have been heard. 
S. au-di'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
au-di'-tus es'-scs or fu-is'-scs, 
au-di'-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set; 
P. au-di'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-sS'-mus, 
au-di'-ti es-se'-tls or fu-is-se'-tls, 
au-di'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Pres. S. au'-dl, hear thou ; 
P.'au-di'-te, hear ye. 
FuL S. au-di'-tS, thou shall hear y 
au-di'-tS, he shall hear; 
P. au-dl-td'-t6, ye shall hear, 
au-di-un'-t5, they shall 
hear. 



Pres. 8. au-di'-re', be thou heard; 
P. au-dim'-I-ni, be ye heard. 
Fut. S. au-di'-t5r, thou shall be 
heard, 
au-di -tor, he shall be 
heard; 
P. (au-di-em'-i-nl, ye shall 
be heard,) 
au-di-un'-tdr, they shall 
be heard. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. au-di'-re, to hear. 
Per/, au-di-vis'-se, to have heard. 
Fut au-dl-tu'-rus es-se, to be 
about to hear. 



Pres. au-dl'-ri, to be heard. 
Perf. au-di'-tus es'-B§ or fu-b'- 

se, to have been heard. 
Fut. au-di'-tum i'-ri, to be about 

to be heard. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres. au'-di-ena, hearing. 

FuL au-di-tu -rus, about to hear. 



Perf. au-di'-tus, heard. 

Fut. au-di-en'-dus, to be Heard. 



GERUND. 

G. au-di-en'-dl, of hearing. 
' D. *au-di-en'-d5, etc. 
Ac. au-di-en'-dum, 
Ab. au-di-en'-d5. 

SUPINES. 
Former, au-di'-tum, to hear. \ Latter, au-di'-tu, to be heard. 



Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, attd, are de- 
rived 

Active. Passive. 
audio. audtor. 
aud&oam, Rndiebar. 
audtam, audiar. 
audt'am, 
audirem, 



hd. jrres. 

— xmperf. 

— fut.. 
Subj.jrres. 

tmperf. 

ImperaU pres. audi, 

fut. audfto, 

Inf. pres. audft**, 
Part pres. audieti*, 



audtar. 

audirer. 

audlre. 

auditor. 

audirt. 



fut. 



audwmfc 



budiendu*. 



From the second root, From the third root, 
audit, are derived, audit, are derived, 
Active. Passive. 

Ind. perf. audlvt, audita* sum, etc. 

— plup. audi vlram, audita* erum, etc 

fuLperf. audiv£ro, audita* ero, etc. , 

Subj. perf. audi Wrim, audita* sim, etc. 

plup. audi v/atem, audita* essein,eto. 

Inf. perf. audivisae, audita* esse, ^ to. 

From the third root, 
Inf. fut. audituru* esse, audltam iri. 
Part fid. auditurta. 

— P* r f audita*. 

Form. tup. audltam. Lot. mtp. audita. 
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DEPONENT VERBS. 

§ 161* Deponent verbs are conjugated like the passive 
voice, and have also all the participles and participial formatioui 
of the active voice. Neuter deponent verbs, however^want the 
future passive participle, except that the neuter in dum is some* 
times used impersonally. See § 184, 3. 

The following is an example of an active deponent verb of the first 
conjugation : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Mi'-ror, ml-ra'-ri, mi-ra'-tus, to admire. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi'-ror, mi-ra'-rls, etc. / admire, etc. 

Imperf. mi-ra'-bar, etc I was admiring. 

Fut. mi-ra-bor, I shall admire. 

Perf. mi-r&'-Jus sum or fu'-I, / have admired. 

Plup. ml-ra'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, I had admired. 

FuL Per/, mi-ra'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, I shall have admired. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi'-rer, mi-re'-rls, etc. I may admire, etc* 

Imperf I mi-ra'-rer, I would admire. 

Perf. mi-ra -tus sim or fu'-e-rim, I may have admired. 

Plup. mi-ra'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, I would have admired. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Pres. S. ml-r&'-re', admire thou; 
FuL S. ml-ra'-t5r, thou shall admire, 
mi-ra'-tor, he shall admire ; 



P. mi-ram'-I-ni, admire ye. 
P. (mir-a-bim'-i-ni, ye shall, etc) 
mi-ran'-tSr, they shall, etc 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Pres. mi-ra'-rl, to admire. 

Perf. mi-ra -tus es'-se' or fu-is'-s§, to have admired. 
Fut. Act. mir-a-tu -rus es'-se, to be about to admire. 

Fut. Pass, mi-ra '-turn i'-ri, to be about to be admired* 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. mi'-rans, admiring. 

Perf mi-ra'-tus, having admired. 

Fut. Act. mir-a-tu'-rus, about to admire* 
Fut. Pass, mi-ran'-dus, to be admired. 

GERUND. 
G. mi-ran'-di, of admiring, etc 

SUPINES. 
Former ml-ra'-tum, to admire. \ Latter, mi-ra'-tu, to be admired. 
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Remarks on the Conjugations. 
Of the Tenses formed from the -First Root. 

§ lGSfc 1. A few words in the present subjunctive of the first and 
third conjugations, in the earlier writers and in the poets, end in im, is, U, etc. ; 
as, idirn, ials, idU, edimus; comidim, comidis, comidint; for edam, etc. coiiii- 
dam, etc.; (ham, dins, duit, duint; and perdtdm, perduis, perduit, pei'duiid ; for 
dem, etc. perdam, etc. from old forms mo and pefduo, for do and perch : so crt~ 
thris, creduit, and also creduam, creduas, creduat, for credam, etc. from the old 
form creduo, for credo. The form in im, etc. was retained as the regular form 
in $im and velim, from sum and voio, and in their compounds. 

2. The imperfect indicative in the fourth conjugation, sometimes, especially 
in the more ancient writers, ends in Ibam and ibar, for iebam and iebar, and 
the future in Ibo and Ibor, for www and tor; as, vesttbai, Virg., largibar^ropert, 
for vestiebal, laryiebar ; scibo, opperlbor, for *«awi, opperiar. Ibam and i&> were 
retained as the regular forms ot eo, gtieo, and nequeo. Cf. $ 182. 

8. The termination re, in the second person singular of the passive voice, is 
rare in the present, but common in the other simple tenses. 

4. The imperatives of dlco, duco,fdcio, axid fero { are visually written die, due* 
facj tmdfer; in like manner then* compounds, except those compounds or 
f&cw which change a into if as, efflce, conflce; but calf Ctce also is found in 
Cicero; and in old writers dice, edlce, aadice, indice, dice, abduce. reduce, traduce* 
and face. Inger for ingire is rare. Scio has not *«, but its place is supplied - 
by scito, and scitdte is preferred to telle. 

6. ,In the imperative future of the passive voice, but especially of deponents, 
early writers and their imitators sometimes used the active instead of the pas- 
sive form ; as, arbitrate, ampkxdto, utito, nitito ; for arbitrator, etc. ; and cen- 
hMo, ntunto, tuento, etc. for censentor, etc. — In the second and third persons 
singular occur, also, forms in -mine; as, hortamino, vcremlno, fruimino ; for 
horidtor, etc. 

6. The syllable er was often added to the present infinitive passive by early 
writers and especially by the poets; as, amarier for amdri, dicier for dlcu 

Of the Tenses formed from the Second Root 

7. (a.) When the second root ends in v, a syncopation and contraction often 
occur in the tenses formed from it, by omitting v, and sinking the first vowel 
of the termination in the final vowel of the root, when followed, in the fourth 
conjugation, by «, and in the other conjugations, by * or r ; as, audissem for 
aumvissem, amatU for amavieti, imp&runl for impteverunt, nbratn and noue for 
wnbram and novisse. 

{b.) When the second root ends in iv, v is often omitted without contraction; 
■s, audtiro for audivtro ; audUsse for audivisse. 
(c.) When this root ends in $ or x, especially in the third conjugation, the 

Syllables is, its, and 5/3, are sometimes omitted in the termination or tenses de- 
ved from it; as, evasti for evashti, extinxti for extinxisti, divisse for diyisisse; 
exiinxem for extinxhsem } surrexe for surrexisse ; accestis for accessistis, justi for 
jvssisii ; dixti for dixisti. So faxem for (facsissem, i. e.) fecissem. 

(d.) In the perfect of the first, second, and fourth conjugations, a svneope 
sometimes occurs in the last syllable of the root and the following syllable of 
the termination, especially in the third person singular; as, fumdt, audit, ctipU} 
tat fumavit, avdicit, cuptvtt. So, also, but rarely, m the first person; as, sepih, 
enarrdmus; for sepellvt, enarrdvimus. 

8. In the third person plural of the perfect indicative active, the form in ire 
is ler « common than that in erunt, especially in prose. 

H 
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9. An2ient forms of a future perfect in so, a perfect and pluperfect subjunc- 
tive in sim and sem, and a perfect infinitive in se sometimes occur. They may, 
in general, be formed by adding these terminations to the second root of the 
verb : as, recepgp, emisslm, ausim from the obsolete perfect, ausi, from audeo~ 
confexim and prtnnissem: divisse and promisse. But when the root ends in x t 
and frequently when it ends in «, onlyo, tin, em, and e, etc. are added; as, 
jusso, dixis ; intellexes, percepset ; surrexe, snmse. V, at the end of the root, in 
the first conjugation, is changed into s; as, levasso, locassim. U, at the end of 
the root, in the second conjugation, is changed into es ; as, habesso, UcessiL 
Sometimes the vowel of the present is retained in these forms, though changed 
in the other parts derived from the second root; as, capso, faxo (facto j, 
faxim (facsimj. 

Note. Faxo expresses determination, * I will,' or, ' I am resolved, to make, 
cause,' etc. The subjunctive faxit, etc., expresses a solemn wish; as, dk 
immoi'tales faxint. Ausim, etc. express doubt or hesitation, * I might ven- 
ture,' et£. The perfect in sim is used also in connection with the present sub- 
junctive ; as, auasso uti tu calamitdtes prohibessis, defendas, avemmcesgue. Cato. 

10. In the ancient Latin a few examples occur of a future passive of simi- 
lar form ; as, turbassitur, jussltur, instead of turbdtum fuerit, and Justus fui- 
rit. — A future infinitive active in store is also found, in the first conjugation, 
which is formed by adding that termination to the second root, changing, as 
before, v into s; as, expbgnasstre, impetrassere, for expugnaturum esse, etc 

Of the Tenses formed from the Third Root, 

11. The supine in urn, though called one of the principal parts of the verb, 
belongs in fact to very few verbs, the whole number which have this supine 
not amounting to three hundred!. The part called in dictionaries the supine 
in urn must therefore, in most cases, be considered as the neuter gender-or the 
perfect participle. 

12. In the compound tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods, the 
participle is always in the nominative case, but it is used in both numbers, and 
in all genders, to correspond with the number and gender of the subject of the 
verb; as, amdtus, -a, -um, est; amati, -at, -a, sunt, etc. * 

(1.) Fui, fueram, fu&rim, fuissem, and f visit, are seldom used in the com- 
pound tenses of deponent verbs, and not so often as sum, etc., in those of other 
verbs, but when used they have generally the same sense. It is to be remark- 
ed, however, that fid with the perfect participle usually denotes that which 
has been, but which no longer exists. In the pluperfect subjunctive, fbrem, 
etc., for essem, etc., are sometimes found. 

(2.) But as the perfect participle may be used in the sense of an adjective, 
expressing a permanent state, (see § 162, 22). if then connected with the tenses 
of sum its meaning is different from that of the participle in the same connec- 
tion; epistdla scriptu est, when scripta is a participle, signifies, the letter has 
been written, but if scripta is an adjective, the meaning of the expression is, the 
letter is written, and epistdla scripta fuit, in this case, would signify, the letter 
has been written, or, has existed as a written one, implying that it no longer 
exists. 

13. The participles in the perfect and future mfinitive, are used only in the 
nominative and accusative, but in all genders and in both numbers; as, amdtus, 
-a, -um, esse or fuisse; amdtum, -am, -urn, esse or fuisse; amati, -a, -a, esse or 
fuisse ; amdtos, -as, -a, esse or fuisse ; and so of the others. With the infini- 
tive fuisse, amdtus, etc. are generally to be considered as participial adjectives. 

(1.) These participles in combination with esse are sometimes used as inde- 
clinable; as, cohortes ad me missum facias. Cio. Ad me, mea TeretUfa. scribis, 
te vicum venditurum. Id. ' ' 
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Periphrastic Conjugations. 

14. The participle in rus, joined to the tenses of the verb 
sum, denotes either intention, or being upon the point of doing 
something. This form of the verb is called the active periphras- 
tic conjugation. 

Remark 1. As the performance of the act depends either on the will of the 
subject, on that of others, or upon circumstances, we mnv say, in English, in 
the first case, * I intend,' and in the others, * I am to,' or 4 i am* about to° (be or 
do any thing). 

INDICATIVE. 
Pres. amaturus sum, J am about to love. 
Imperf. amaturus eram, / was about to love. 
FuL amaturus ero, I shall be about to love. ■ 
Per/. amaturus fui, I was or have been about to love. 

Pluj> x amaturus fueram, I had been about to love. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. amaturus sim, i" may be about to love. 
Imperf. amaturus essem, / would be about to love. 
Per/. amaturus fuerim, I may have been about to love. 
Plup. amaturus fuissem, / would have been about to love. 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres. amaturus esse, to be about to love. 
Per/. amaturus fuisse, to have been about to love. 

Rem. 2. Fuero is scarcely used in connection with the participle in rus. 

Rem. 3. Amaturus sim and amaturus essem serve also as subjunctives to the 
future amabo. The infinitive amaturus /uisse answers to the English. * I should 
have loved,' so that in hypothetical sentences it supplies the place or an infini- 
tive of the pluperfect subjunctive. 

Rem. 4. In the passive, the fact that an act is about to be performed is ex- 
pressed by a longer circumlocution: as, t» eo est, or /ut&rum est, ut epistdla 
scrib&tur, a letter is about to be written. So in eo trot, etc., through all the 



15. The participle in dus, with the verb sum, expresses neces- 
sity or propriety; as, amandus sum, I must be loved, or deserve 
to be loved. With the various moods and tenses of sum, it forms 
a passive periphrastic conjugation]* — thus : 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 



INDICATIVE. 

Pres. amandus sum, 

Imperf. amandus cram, 
FuL' amandus ero, 

Per/. amandus fui, 

Plup. amandus fueram, 

FuL. Per/ amandus fuero. 



Pres. amandus sim, 

Imperf. amandus essem, 

Per/ amandus fuerim, 

Plup. amandus fuissem. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. amandus ^sse, 

Per/. amandus fuisse. 
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Rem. 5. The neuter of the participle in dus with est and the dative of a per- 
son, expresses the necessity or performing the action on the part of that person; 
as, mUu scribmdum est, I must write, etc., and so through all the tenses. 

Participles. 

16. The following perfect participles of neuter verbs, like those of active 
deponents, are translated by active participles : — ccendtus, having supped ; pdtus, 
having drunk ; pransus, having dined; and sometimes juratus, having sworn. 
So also adultus, coalltus, conspiratus, interilus, occdsus, obsolttus, and cretus. 

For the active meaning of <tau and its compounds, see § 183, 1. 

1 7. (a.) The perfect participles of some deponent verbs have both 
an active and a passive sense ; as, adeptus lUiertdtem, having obtain- 
ed liberty, or adeptd libertate, liberty having been obtained. C£ 
§ 142, 4, (6.) 

So abomindtus, comitdtus, commenidtus, complexus, confessus, corUestatus, de- 
testdtus, digndtus, dimensus, effdtus, emensus, ementltus, emeritus, expertus, exse- 
crdtus, interpretdtus, largltw, machinates, meditdtus, mercdtus. mefptus, oblltus, 
onindtus, orsus, partus, pariitus, perfunctus, periclitdius, pouidtus, populdtus, 
aepopuldtus, stipdldtus, testdtus, tutus, venerates. 

(b.) The participle in dus, of deponent verbs, is commonly pas? 
sive. 

18. The perfect participles of neuter passive verbs have the signi- 
fication of the active voice ; as, gavlsus, having rejoiced. But ausus 
is used both in an active and a passive sense. 

19. The genitive plural of participles in rus is seldom used, ex- 
cept that of futurus. Venturorum is found in Ovid, exiturarum, trans- 
iturarum and periturorum in Seneca, and moriturorum in Augus- 
tine. " 

20. In the third and fourth conjugations, the gerund and future 
passive participle (including deponents) sometimes end in undum 
and undus, instead of endum and endus, especially when t precedes ; 
as, faciundum, avdiundum, scribundus. Potior has usually potiundus. 

21. Many present and perfect participles are compounded with in, signifying 
not, whose verbs do not admit of such composition; they thus become adjec- 
tives; as, insciens, ignorant; impartitus, unprepared. 

22. Participles, when they do not express distinctions of time, become adjec- 
tives, and as such are compared; as, amans, loving; amantwr, amantisstmus. 
They sometimes also become substantives; as, prafectus, a commander; au- 
sum, an attempt; commissum, an offence. 

Note. Many words derived from substantives, with the terminations of par- 
ticiples, dtus, itus, and utus, are yet adjectives; as, alatus, winged; turriius, 
turreted, etc. See § 128, 7. 

General Rules of Conjugation. 

§ 103* 1. Verbs which have a in the first root have it also in 
the third, even when it is changed in the second ; as, fdcio, factum; 
MbeOf habltum. 
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2. The connecting vowel is often omitted in the second root, and 
in such cases, if v follows, it is changed into v. This happens in most 
verbs of the second conjugation. 

Remark. Some verbs of the^first, second, and third conjugations 
prefix to the second root their initial consonant with the vowel which 
follows it, or with e; as, curro, cucurri; faUo, fefeUL This prefix is 
called a reduplication. 

. Note 1. Spondee and sto lose « in the second syllable, making spdpondi and tiitL 
For the verbs that take a reduplication, see §§ 165, B. 2 ; 168, N. 2 ; 171, Exc. 1,(6.) 

3. Verbs which want the second root commonly want the third 
root also. 

4. Compound verbs form their second and third roots like the sim- 
ple verbs of which they are compounded ; as, audio, audivi, auditum; 
exaudio, exaudivi, exaudttum. 

Note 2. Some compound verbs, however, are defective, whose simples are 
complete, and some are complete, whose simples are defective. 

Exc. 1. Compound verbs omit the reduplication; but the com- 
pounds of do, sto, disco, posco, and some of those of curro, retain it 

Exc. 2. Verbs which, in composition, change a into e in the first 
root, (see § 189, 1,) retain e in the second and third roots of the com- 
pound ; as, scando, scandi, scansum ; descendo, descendi, descensum. 

Exc. 8. (a.) When a, as, or e, in the first root of the simple verb, 
is changed in the compound into t, (see § 189, 2,) the same is retained 
in* the second and third roots, in case the third root of the simple verb is 
a dissyllable ; as, h&beo, hdbui, hdbitum ; prohtbeo, prohtbui, prohibitum. 

(6.) But if the third root is a monosyllable, the second root of the 
compound has usually the same vowel as that of the simple, but 
sometimes changes a or e into i, and the third root has e ; as, fdcio, 
feci, factum; confXcio, confeci, confectum; teneo, tenui, tentum; rett- 
neo, retlnui, retentum; rapio, r&pui, raptum; abrtpio, abrtpui, abreptum. 

Note 8. The compounds of c&do, dgo, frango, pango, and tango; retain a 
in the third root. See § 172. 

Exc. 4. The compounds of pdrio, (ire), and some of the compounds of do 
and ctibo, are of different conjugations from their simple verbs. See do, ctibo and 
pCtrio in *H 1^5 and 172. 

A few other exceptions will be noticed in the following lists. 

Formation of Second and Third Boots. 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

\ § 164. In regular verbs of this conjugation, the second root 
ends in dv, and the third in at; as, amo, amavi, amatwm. 

The following list contains such regular verbs of this conjugation 
as are of most Sequent occurrence. _^-~^tt.~-. 
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Not*. In this and subsequent lifts, those verbs which are marked * are said to have 
no perfect participle ; those marked t to have no present participle. A dash( — ) after 
the present, denotes that there is no second root. The participles in run and tfiw, and 
the supines in utn and u which are in use, are indicated respectircly by the letters r., <*., 
m., and u. Abundo, for example, has no perfect participle, no supine, no participle in 
dus ; but it has a present participle, and a participle in rus. 

In the lists of irregular verbs, those compounds only are given, whose conjugation dif- 
fers from that of their simples. 

When p. is subjoined to a deponent verb, it denotes that some of the parts which have 
commonly an active meaning, are used either actively and passively, or passively alone. 
Such verbs are by some grammarians called common. Of. § 142, 4, (b.) 



*Abtmdo, r. to overflow. 

Accuso. m. r. d. to accuse. 

t Adumbro, to delineate. 

-dDdiflco, r. d. to build. 

JEquo, r.' d. to level. 

.Estlmo, r. d. to value. 

♦Ambulo, m. d. to walk. 

Amo, r. d. to love. 

t Amplio, d. to enlarge. 

Appelta, d. to calL 

Apto, (LtofL 

Aro, r. d. to plough. 

*t Ausculto, to liken. 

*t Auttlmo, to assei't. 

fB&sio, — , d. to kiss. 

*Bello, m. r. d. to wage 
war. 

fBeo,. to bless. 

*Boo, to bellow. 

fBrevio, to shorten. 

fCaeco, to blind. 

t Casio, to carve. 

fCalceo, d. to shoe. 

♦tCalcitro, to kick. 

Canto, m. to sing. 

Capto, m. r. d. to seize. 

t Castlgo, m. d. to chastise. 

Celfcbro, d. to celebrate. 

COlo, d. to conceal. 

Cesso, d. to cease. 

Certo, r. d. to strive. 

Clamo, to shout. 

Coglto, d. to think. 

Concllio, r. d. to conciliate. 

Considero, r. d. to con- 
sider. 

Cremo, d. to burn. — con- 
cremo, r. 

fCreo, r. d. to create. 

Crticio, d. to torment. 

OlnnT. r. A. to blame. 

j Cft'neo, d. ic wedge in. 

Curo, r. d. to care for. 

Dainno, m. r. d. to con- 
demn. 

Decoro, d. to adorn. 

*: belluec. to delineate 

Deeidtro, r. d. to desire 



Destf no, d. to design. 

Dlco, m. r. d. to dedicate. 

Dicto, to dictate. 

fDOlo, to hew. 

Dono, r. d. to bestow. 

Dupllco, r. d. to double. 

Duro, r. to harden. 

fEfflgio, to portray. 

fEnucleo, to explain. 

Equlto, to ride. 

Erro, to wander. 

Existlmo, u.r.d. to think. 

Explore, m. d. to search, 

Exsftlo, m. r. to be ban- 
ished. 

Fabrlco, d. to frame. 

fFotlgo, r. d. to weary. 

Festlno, r. to hasten. 

Firmo, r. d. to strengthen, 

Flnglto, in. d. to demand. 

♦Flagro, r. to be on fire. — 
conflagro, r. — deflagro. 

Flo, d. to blow. 

Formo. r. d. to form. 

Foro, a. to bore. 

fFraudo, d. to defraud. 

fFrSno, to bridle. 

fFrio, — , to crumble. 

Fugo, r. d. to put to flight. 

fFundo, r. to found. 

fFurio, — , to madden. 

fGaleo, — , to put on a 
helmet. 

Gesto, d. to bear. 

Glicio, — , to conoeal. 

Gr&vo, d. to weigh down. 

Gusto, d. to taste. 

Hablto, m. d. to dwell 

♦Halo, — , to breaUie. 

Hi£mo, m. to winter. 

*Hio, d. to gape. 

(homo, i. d. to btiry. 

Ignoro, r. d. to be igno- 
rant of. 

ImpCro, r. d. to command. 

tlmpetro, r. d. to obtain. 

Inch io, r tc begin 

indftgo, r. d. to tract out. 



Indlco, m. r. d. to show. 
flnebrio, — x to inebriate. 
Initio, to initiate. 
Inqulno, to pollute. 
Instauro, d. to renew. 
Intro, r. d. to enter. . 
Invito, d. to invite* 
Irrlto, r. d. to irritate. 
Itfcro, u. d. to do again, 
Jacto, r. d. to <Aroi0. 
Judlco, r. d. to judge, 
Jtigo, d. to couple. 
Jugulo, m. d. to butcher 
Juro, d. to swear. 
Laboro, r. d. to fri&or. 
LacSro, d. to /car. 
♦Lncto, to suckle, 
t Lanio, d. to tear mpiecss. 
Liitro, to bark, 
Laudo, r. d. to praise, 
Laxo, d. to toose. 
fLego, to depute. , 

Levo, r. d. to lighten, } 

Libero, r. d. to /ree. 
Llbo, d. to /xwr otrf. 
Llgo, to 6iYk& 
t Li quo, d. to me& 
Llto, to appease. 
Loco, r. a. to place. 
Lustro, d. to survey. 
Luxurio, to 6e luxuriant. 
Macto, d. to *am/fcc 
Maciilo, to *j»o<, stain. 
Man do, r. d. to command, 
Manduco, to cAew. 
*Mano, to jfow. 
MatAro, d. to ripen. 
Memoro, u. d. to *e& 
*Meo, to ^o. 
♦Migro, u. r. d. to depart 
*MIiito. m. r. w s«rt«e <i# 

n schtier 
fMlnio, d. to paint red, 
Ministro t d. to serve, 

MitlgO, d. tO puctjy. 

Monstro, r tc ****»— 

fdemonstro, d 
Muto. t. d. to ckit*«j b 
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Narro, r. d. to teU. 

Nato, m. r. to swim. ^ 

♦Nanseo, to be seasick, 

fXavlgo, r. d. to miL 

Navo, r. d. to perform, 

Nego, m. r. d. to deny. 

♦No, to swim. 

Nomlno, r. d. to name, 

Noto, d. to mori. 

Novo, r. d. to renew. 

Nftdo, d. to wwX'e bare, 

Nuncfipo, r. d. to name, 

Nuntio, m. r. to telL— 
renuntio, d. 

♦Nato, r. to nod, 

Obsecro, m. r. d. to be- 
seech, 

Obtrunco, r. to MU. 

Onero, r. d. to toad 

Opto, d. to tasA. 

fOrbo, r. to bereave, 

Orno, r. d. to actont. 

Oro, m. r. d. to £ea. 

Paco, d. to subdue. 

Paro, r. d. to prepare, 
comp&ro, d. to compare. 

Patro, r. d. to perform. 

♦Pecco, r. d. to *m. 

fPio, d. to propitiate, 

Placo, r. d. to anpease. 

Ploro, m. d. to Bewail, 

Porto, u. r. d. to carry, . 

Postfklo, m. r. d. to de- 
mand! 

Prlvo, d. to deprive. 

Frobo, m. «. r. d. to qp- 
jwtjm.— comprijbo> m. 

Profitgo, d. to ™«i, 

Prapero, d- to A'ftftrt. 

♦trropTira, to drink to. 

Profit j o t cL to appewt, 

Pugim, r- d~ to }fyAJ> 

Ptrfso, (L to acrel, 

Purgo, u* r* d. to change. 



Ptito, d. to redbon. 

Quasso, d. to ata£c 

Radio, to emit rays. 

Rapto, d. to drag away, 

Recupero, m. r. d. to re- 
cover. 

Recuso, r. d. to refuse, 

Redundo, to overflow. 

Regno, r. d. to rule. 

fRepudio, r. d. to refect, 

Resero, d. to unlock. 

♦fRetalio, — , to retaliate. 

Rlgo, to water. 

Rogo, m. r. d. to ask. 

Roto, to wftiri around! 

Sacrif Ico, m. to sacrifice, 

Sacro, d. to consecrate. 

tSaglno, d. to fatten, 

Salto, r. to dance. 

Saluto, m. r. d. to *a&*e, 

Sano, r. d. to heal 

Satio, to satiate, 

tSattiro, to ,/?«. 

Saucio, d. to toound. 

♦Secundo, to prosper, 

Sedo, m. d. to allay. 

Servo, r. d. to keep. 

♦tSibllo, to Ami. 

Sicco, d. to dry. 

Signo, r. d. to f7wri(M^. — 
assigno, m. 

Sim&lo, r. d. to pretend. 

Socio, d. to associate, 

♦Somnio, to dream. 

Specto, m. r. d. to behold. 

Spero, r. d. to hope. 

♦Splro, to breathe. — con- 
splro. — exsplro, r. — 
susplro, d. 

Spdljo, m. d. to rob. 

Spumo, to foam. 

Stillo, to drop. 

Stimdlo, to goad. 

Sfipo, to rtwjf. 



St&do, to fweot 

SuffOco, to strangle. 

Sugillo, d. to taunt. 

Supero, r. d. to ot ^ r c owte. 

Suppedlto, to afford. 

*Suppllco, m. to suppli- 
cate. 

♦Susurro, to wftisper. 

Tardo, to delay. 

Taxo, d. to rate. 

Temero, d. to de/&. 

Tempero, r. d. to temper. 
— obtempero, r. is obey. 

Tento, m. r. d. to try. 

Tercbro, to fore. 

Termlno, r. d. to ftmd. 

Tirabo, to staager. 

Tolero, u. r. a. to 6ear. 

Tracto, u. d. to handle. 

♦fTripadio, to dance. 

Triumpbo, r. to triumph. 

Trucldo, r. d. to fo'tf. 

Turbo, d. to disturb. 

*Vaco, to be at leisure. 

* Vapulo, m. d. to 6e beat- 
en. Cf. § 142,8. 

Vario, to diversify, 

Vasto, d. to toy uxute. 

Velllco, to ptodb. 

Vcrbero, r. d. to 6ea*. 

♦Vestlgo, to search for. 

Vexo, a. to tease. ^ 

Vibro, d. to brandish, 

Vigilo, to toateA. 

Violo, m. r. d. to notote. 

Vltio, d. to rtoate. 

Vlto, u. d. to sftnn. 

TJlulo, to howl 

Umbro, r. to sAade. 

Vdco, r. d. to catf. 

*V61o, to /y. 

V8ro, r. to devour. 

Vulgo, r. d. to publish. 

Vulnero, d. to wound. 



§ 165. The following verbs of the first conjugation are either 
irregular or defective. 



♦CrSpo, crcpui, tomafa. a noise. *dis- 
crf'po, -ui, or -iivL incrtpo, -ui or 
-a t i T -1 tura or -atnm* * I percrepo, — . 
♦trecrepo, ^* 

*Cubo, Bttbutt (jsier/! iwfy". l- ubfiris ; in/I 
cubosae), cubit urn f#Jtf»- j, to recline. 
incQbo, -ul oi' avl, d. Those com- 
potaid* of cubo which take m before 
h, ai'e o/" (ft* /Airtf conjayatum. 

Do, dfrdi, datum, m. r. \\. to «ue. — 
So tiru.tiiii'lu T peBaumdc, Eutfado, and 



venumdo; the other compounds of do 

are of the third conjugation. See 

§ 163, Exc. 1. 
Domo, domui, domltum, r. d. to tame. 
Frlco, fricui, frictum or fricatuin, d. 

to rub. confrico, — ,-atum. <Soiufri- 

co. defrico ; — , -atum or -ctum. v 
Jiivo, jtivi, jatum, r. d., also juvata- 

rus, to help, adjuvo, -javi, -jfttum, 

m. r. d. also adjuvaturus. 
♦Labo, labasse, to toiler* 
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cut. — *circumseco, — . *mters£co f 
— , d. *pers£co, -ui. praesfrco, -ui, 
-turn or -atum. So reseco, d. 

*S6no, sonui, -aturus, d. to sound. 
♦consono, -ui. So ex-, in-, per-, 
prae-s6no. *resono, -avi. *assono f 
— . So circumsono and dissono. 

*Sto, steti, staturus, to stand. *an- 
testo, -steti. So circumsto, intersto, 
supersto. — Its compounds with mo- 
nosyllabic prepositions have stlti; 
as, *consto, -stlti, -staturus. So ex- 
sto, insto, obsto. persto. *pra3sto, 
-stfti, -staturus, a. *adsto or asto, 
-stlti, -sttturus. *prosto, -stlti. So 
resto, restlti: butsubj. perf restave- 
rit, Propert, 2, 34, 63. *disto, — . 
So substo and supersto. 

*T6no, tonui, to thunder. So circum- 
tdno. attono, -ui, -Itum. intdno, 
-ui, -atum. *retono, — . 

Vfcto, vetui, rarely avi, vetltum, to 
forbid. 



L&vo, lftvi, rar. l&vavi, lava turn, lautum 

or lot urn; (sup.) lautum orlavatum, 

lavaturus, d. to icash. Lavo is also 

sometimes of the third conjugation. 
*>llco, raicui, d. to glitter, dimlco, 

-avi or -ui," -aturus. *emIco, -ui, 

-atarus. *intermlco, — . *promI- 

co, — ,U 
Koco. necavi or necui, necatum, r. d. 

to kill, en£co, -avi or -ui, -atum, or 

-chuji, d. tinterneco, — , -atum. 
*tNexo, — , to tie. 
Pllc<% — , plicatum, to fold, dupllco, 

-avi, -atum, r. d. multipllco and re- 

pllco have -avi, -atum. *suppl!co, 

-avi, m. r. appllco, -avi or -ui, 

-atum or -Itum, -iturus. So impllco. 

— compHco, -ui, -Itum or atum. 

expllco, -avi or -ui, -atum or -Itum, 

-aturus or -i turns. 
Poto, potavi, potatum or potum, r. r. 

m. m. d. to drink, fepoto, -avi, -urn. 

— *perpoto, -avi. 
-Sfcco, secui, sec turn, secaturus, d. to 

Remark 1. The principal irregularity, in verbs of the first and second con- 
jugations, consists in the omission of the connecting vowel in the second root, 
and the change of the long vowels a and e in the third root into i. The v re- 
maining at the end of the second root, when it follows a consonant, is pro- 
nounced as u ; as, cubo, (cubavi, by syncope cubvi), i. e. cubui; (cubatum, by 
change of the connecting vowel,) cubitum. Sometimes in the first conjugation, 
and very frequently in the second, the connecting vowel is omitted in the third 
root also; as, jaw, (are) juvi, jutum; tineo, (ere) tfnw, tenium. In the second 
con \ ligation several verbs whose general root ends in d and g y and a few others 
of dillerent terminations, form either their second or third root or both, like 
verbs of the third conjugation, by adding * ; as, rideo, rtsi, rlsum. 

Rem. 2. The verbs of the first conjugation whose perfects take a redu- 
plication are do, sto, and their compounds. 

Rem. 3. The following verbs in eoare of the first conjugation, viz. beo, calceo y 
creoy cuneo, enucko. ill&queo, coUineo, defineo, meo, nauseo, screo; eo and its com- 
pounds are of the fourth. 

§ 100* All deponent verba, of the first conjugation, are regular, 
and are conjugated like mlror, § 161 ; as, 



Abomlnor, d. to abhor. 

Adulor, d. to flatter. 

jEmiilor, d. to rival 

Ancillor, to be a handmaid. 

*Aprfcor, to bask in the 
sun. 

Arbitror, r. d. to think. 

Aspemor, d. p. to despise. 

Aucupor, r. p. to hunt 
after. 

Auxllior, p. to help. 

Aversor, a. to dislike. 

Bacchor, p. to revel. 

Calumnior, to censure un- 
fairly. 



Causor, to allege. 

*Comissor, m. to revel. 

Comltor, p. to accompany. 

Concionor, to harangue. 

*Confabulor, m. to con- 
verse together. 

Conor, d. to endeavor. 

fConspIcor, to see. 

Contemplor, d. p. to view 
attentively. 

Crimlnor, m. p. to com- 
plain of 

Cunctor, d. p. to delay. 

Deprfccor, m. r. d. p. to 
deprecate,. 



♦fDigladior, to fence. 

Dignor, d. p. to deem wor- 
thy. 

Domlnor, p. to rule. 

Epulor, r. d. to feast. 

♦Famulor, m. to wait on. 

Fatur, (defect.) vl. d. p. 
to speak. See \ 183 ; 6. 

fFerior, r. to keep holiday. 

*Frumentor, m. to for- 
age. 

Furor, m. to steal. 

Gldrior, r. d. to boast. 

Graf u lor, in. d. to con- 
gratulate. 
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Hariolor, to practise tooth- Modfllor,d.p.ft>modWrt«e. *Rusticor, to live in the 



toying. Moror, r. d. to delay. 

Hortor, d. to encourage. fMiituor, p. to borrow. 
Imltor, u. r. d. to imitate. Negotior, r. to traffic. 
Indignor,-d. to disdain. *tXugor, to trifle. 
Iufltior, d. to deny. ~" 

Insector, to pursue. 
Insldior, r. d. to lie in 

wait for. 
Interpreter, p. to explain. 
Jaciilor, p. to hurl. 
Jocor, to jest. 
Lsetor, r. d. p. to rejoice. 
Lamentor, d. p. to bewail. 



Obsonor, m. to < ater. 
Obtestor, p. to beseech. 
Optror, to work. 
pi nor, u. r. d. to tJiink. 
Onitulor, m. to help. 
fOtior, to be at leisure. 
Pabulor, m. d. to graze. 
Palor, to wander about. 
Percontor, m. to inquire. 



♦fLignor, m. to gather PericBtor, d. p. to try. 



wood. 
Luctor, d. to wrestle. 
Medlcor, r. d. p. to heal. 
Mcdltor, p. to meditate. 
Mercor, m. r. d. p. to buy. 
Minor, to threaten. 
Miror, u. r. d. to admire. 
Miseror, d. to pity. 
Modiror, u. d. to govern. 



fPiscor, m. to jish. 



country. 
Sciseltor, m. p. to Inquire. 
♦Scifor, m. to ask. 
Serutor, p. to search. 
Solor, d. to comfort. 
Sputior, to walk abcW. 
Speculor, m. r. d. to spy 

out. 
fStii/ulor, p. to bargain) 

stipulate. * 
fSuavior, d. to kiss. 
Susplcor, to susjki t. 
Testiflcor, p. to testify. 
Tester, d.p. to testify. So 

detestor. 



Populor, r. d. p. to lay Tutor, to defend. 



waste. 

Praedor, m. p. to plunder. 
Precor, m. u. r. d. to pray. 
Proelior, tojighL 
Recordor, cL to recollect. 
Rlmor, d. to search^ 
Rixor, to quarrel. 



Vagor, to wander. 
Veneror, d. p. ioveneroMy 

worsltip. 
Venor, m. p. to hunt. 
Versor, to be employed. 
Vocif eror, to bawl. 



Note. Some deponents of the first conjugation are derived from nouns, 
*nd signify being or practising that which the noun denotes; as, antilUiri, to be 
a handmaid; harioldri, to practise soothsaying; from ancilla and harif'zu. 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 

§ 167. Verbs of the second conjugation end in co, and form 
their second and third roots in u and it ; as, moneo, monut, 
monrtu/ro. 

The following list contains most of the regular verbs of this conju- 
gation, and many also which want the second and third roots : — 



♦Aceo, to be sour. 

♦iEgreo, — , to be sick. 

♦Aloeo, — , to be white. 

♦Arceo, d. to drive away; 
part. adj. arctus or ar- 
tus. The compounds 
change a into e; as, 
coerceo, d. to restrain. 
exeroso, r. d. to exer- 
cise. 

♦Areo. to be dry. 

♦Aveo, — , to covet. 

♦Caleo, r. to be warm. 

♦Calleo, — , to be harden- 
ed. *percalleo, to know 
well. 

♦Calveo, — , to be bald. 

*Candeo, to be wliite. 

*Caneo, to be hoary. 

*Careo, r. d. to want. 

*Coveo, — t tcfawn. 



*Clareo, — , to be bright. 
*Clueo, — , to be famous. 
*Denseo, — , to wicken. 
♦Diiibeo, — , to sort the 

voting tablets. 
*D6leo, r. d. to grieve. 
*Egeo, r. to want. 
*EmIneo, to rise above. 
*Flacceo, to droop. 
*Flaveo, — , to be yellow. 
*F16reo, to blossom. 
*Foeteo, — , to be fetid. 
*Frigeo, — , to be cold. 
♦Frondeo, — , to bear 

leaves. 
Habeo, r. d. to have. The 

comjxwnds, except post- 

habeo, change a into 1 ; 

as. ad-, ex-, pro-hlbeo. 

cohlbeo, d. to restrain. 

inhlbeo, d. to hinder. 



*fperhlbeo,d. to report. 

fposthabeo. topostjxme. 

praebeo, ( fur praehlb- 

eo), r. d. to afford. 

*prseh!beo, — . dGbeo, 

(for dehabeo), r. d. to 

owe. 
*Htbeo, — , to be dull. 
*Horreo, d. to be rough. 
*Humeo. — . to be nwisL * 
* J aceo, f. to lie. 
*Lacteo, — , to suck. 
♦Langueo, — , to be faint 
*Lateo, to lie hid. 
*Lenteo, — , to be slow. 
♦Llceo; to be valued. 
*Llveo, — , to be livid. 
*Mficeo, — , to be lean. 
*M«"uleo, to be wet. 
*Msereo, — , to grieve. 
Mereo, r. to deserve. 
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fcommereo, to fully de- 
serve. tdemPreo, d. to 
earn. temerco,tosm?e 
out one's time. *tper- 
moreo, — , to go through 
seWue. promereo, to 
deserve. 

Mcmeo, r. d. to advise. 
admoneo, m. r. d. to re- 
mitvl. commoneo, to 
impress upon, praemd- 
neo, to forewarn. 

*Mii ceo, — , to be mouldy. 

♦Nigreo, — . to be black. 

*Niteo, to sliine. 

Niceo, m. r. to hurt, 

♦Oleo, to smell. 

♦Palleo, to be pale. 



*Pareo, m. r. d 4 . to obey. 
*Pateo, to be open. 
Pliiceo, to please. 
*PolIeo, — , to be able, 
*PQteo, to stink. 
♦Putreo, to be putrid. 
♦Renldeo, — , to glitter. 
*Rlgeo, to be stiff. 
*Rubeo, to be red. 
*Scateo, — , to qush forth. 
*S£neo, — , to oe otd. 
*SUeo, d. to be silent. 
*Sordeo, — , to beflthy. 
*Splendeo, — , to shine. 
♦Squaleo, — , to be foul. 
*Strideo, — , to creak. 
*Stfideo, d. to study. 
*Stupeo, to be amazed. 



*Sueo, — , to be w nt. 

Taceo, r. d. to be s lent. 

♦Tepeo, to be wan. \. 

Tcrrco, d. to temify. So 
deterreo, to deter, fab- 
sterreo, to deter, fcon- 
terreo, fexterreo, fper- 
terreo, to frighten. 

*Tlrneo, d. to fear. 

#Torpeo, — , to be stiff. 

#Tumeo, to sioell. 

*Valeo, r. to be able. 

*Vcgeo, — , to arouse. 

*Vieo, — , to plait. Pa. 
vietus, shriveled. 

♦Vlgeo, to flourish. 

♦Vlreo, to oe green. 

*Uveo, — , to be moist. 



§ 108* The following verbs of the second conjugation are ir- 
regular in their second or third roots or in both. 

Note 1. As the proper form of verbs of the first conjugation is, o, avi, atom, 
of the fourth to, Ivi, Uumf&o that of the second would be eo, evi, etum. Very 
few of the latter conjugation, however, retain this form, but most of them, as 
noticed in § 165, Rem. 1, drop in the second root the connecting vowel, e, and 
those in veo drop re ; as, caveo, (cdv&vi) cdvi, (cdoetum or c&vUum) caution. 
Others, imitating the form of those verbs of the third conjugation whose gen- 
eral root ends in a consonant, add s to form the second and third roots. Cf. 
\ 165, Rem. 1, and §171. 

Note 2. Four verbs of the second conjugation take a reduplication in the 

Sarts formed from the second root, viz. mordeo, pendeo, spondee, and tondeo. 
ee § 163, Rem. 



Aboleo, -evi, -Itum, r. d. to efface. 

*Algeo, alsi, to be cold. 

Ardeo, arsi, arsum, r. to burn. 

Audeo, ausus sum, {rarely ausi, whence 
ausim, § 183, R. 1,) r. a. to dare. ' 

Augeo, auxi, auctum, r. d. to increase. 

Caveo, cavi, cautum, m. d. to beware. 

Censeo, censui, censum, d. to think. 
recenseo, -ui, -um or -Itum. *per- 
censeo, -ui. *succenseo, -ui, d. 

Cieo, civi, cltum, to excite. There is 
a cognate form, cio, of the fourth 
conjugation, both of the simple verb 
and of its compounds. The penult of 
the participles excitus and concitus 
is common, and that of accltus is al- 
ways long. 

*ConnIveo, -nlvi, to wink at. 

Deleo, -evi, -etum, d. to blot out. 

Duceo, docui, doctum, d. to teach. 

*Fiiveo, favi, fauturus, to favor. 

*Ferveo, ferbui, to boil. Sometimes 
fervo, vi, of the third conjugation. 

Flco, flevi, hetum, r. d. to weep. 

Foveo, fovi, fotum, d. to cherish. 



*Fulgeo, fulsi, to shine. Fulgo, of the 

third conjugation, is also in use. 
Gaudeo, gavlsus sum, r. to rejoice. 

\ 142, 2. 
*Haereo, haesi, hsesurus, to stick. So 

ad-, co-, in-, ob- haereo; but *subhse- 

reo, — . 
Indulgeo, indulsi, indultum, r. d. to m- 

dulge. m 
Jtibeo, jussi, jussum, r. d. to order. 
*Luceo, luxi, to sliine. polluceo, -taxi, 

-luctum. 
*Ltigeo, luxi, d. to mourn, 
*Maneo, mansi, mansum, m. r. d. to 

remain. 
Misceo, miscui, mistum or mixtum, 

misturus, d. to mix. 
Mordeo, momordi, morsum, d. to bite, 

remordeo, -di, -morsum, r. 
Moveo, movi, motum, r. d. to move, 
Mulceo, raulsi, mnlsum, d. to soothe. 

permr.iceo, permulsi, permulsum and 

pemiulctum, to rub gently. 
♦Mulgeo, mulsi or mulxi, to milk. 

emulgeo, — , emulsum, to mitt out. 
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Neo, nevi, netum, to spin, 

♦Paveo, pilvi, d. to /tar. 

*Pendeo, pependi, to hung. *impen- 
deo, — . propendeo, — , propenaum. 

Pleo, (obsolete), com pleo, -evi. -etum, 
to Jill. So the other compounds. 

Prandeo, prandi, pransum, r. to dine. 

Rideo, risi, risum, m. r. d. to lautjh. 

*S»'deo, sedi, sessum, m. r. to sit. 
The compounds icith monosyllabic pre- 
positions change e into I. in the first 
root; as, insldeo, inseai, insessum. 
*dissIdeo, -sedi. So praesldeo, and 
rartly circunisldeo. 

Siileo, solltus sum and rarely solui, to 
be accustomed. § 142, 2. 

♦Sorbeo, sorbui, to suck in. So *ex- 
sorbeo : but #resorbeo, — . *absor- 
beo, -sorbui or -sorpsi. 



Spondeo, spOpondi, sponsnm .3 pro- 
wise. See § 1G3, Rem. 

*Strideo, Id i, to whiz. 

Sutideo, suiisi, sufi-iun, r. d. to advise 

Teneo, tenui, teiitum, r. d. to hold. The. 
compounds < hange e into I in the first 
and second roots; as, detlneo, detl- 
nui, detentum. *attIneo, -tluui. So 
f>erttneo. 

Tergeo, tei*si. tersnm, to tcipe. Tergo, 
of die tiiird conjugation, is also in use* 

Tondeo, totondi, tonsum, to shear. The 
comj/ounds have the per f tit tondi. 

Torqueo, torsi, tortuin, d. to ticist. 

Torreo, torrai, tostuni, to roast. 

*Turgeo, tursi, to swell 

*Urgeo or urgueo, urei, d. to urge. 

Video, vidi, visum, m. u. r. d. to see. 

Voveo, vovi, votum, d. to vow. 



§ 1G0. Impersonal Verbs of the Second Conjugation. 



Dccet, decuit, it becomes. 

Llbet, libuit or libitum est, it pleases, 

is agreeable. 
Licet, licuit or Hcltum est, it is lawful, 

or permitted. 
Liquet, llquit, it is clear, evident. 
MisOret, miseruit or miserltum est, 

it moves to pity ; misfcret me, I pity. 
Oportet, oportuit, it behooves. 



Plget, piguit or pigltum est, d. it trow* 
bles, grieves, 

Pcehltet, poenituit, poBniturus, d. it re- 
pents ; pcenltet me, J regret. 

Pudet, puduit or pudltum est, d.; it 
shames ; pudet me, / am ashamed. 

Tsedet, taeduit or taisum est, it disgusts 
or wearies, pertsedet, perUesum est 



Note. Liibet is sometimes written for Ubet, especially in the comic writers. 
§ 1TO. Deponent Verbs of the Second Conjugation. 

*Medeor t d. to cure. 
Mereor, merltus, to deserve. 
Misereor, miseritus or misertas, topitf. 
Polliceor, poUieltns, p. to promise. 
Reor, ratus, to think, suppose. 
Tueor, tultus, d. p. to protect. 
Vereor, veritus, a. p. to fear. 



Fateor, fassns, r. d. p. to confess. The 
compounds change a into I in the Jirst 
root, and into e in die third ; as, coh- 
flteor, confessus, d. p. to acknowl- 
edge. *tdiffiteor, to deny, profl- 
teor, professus, d. p. to declare. 

Llceor, licltus, to bid a price. 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 



§.171. In the third conjugatiop, when the first root ends 
with a consonant, the second root is regularly formed by adding 
s ; when it ends with a vowel, the first and second roots are the 
same : the third root is formed by adding t ; as, carpo, carps*, 
csirptum; arguo, argu?', argutwm. 

In annexing s and t, certain changes occur in the final consonant 
of the root : — 

1. The palatals c, a, gu, and also h, at the end of the first root, form with I 
the double letter x in the second root; in the third root, c remains, and the 
others are changed into c before t; as, dico, (dicsi, i. e.) t dixi, dictum; rega, 
{regsi, i. e.i, rexi, rectum; veho, vtxi, vectum; cOqvo, cue*, coctum. 



182 VERBS. — SECOND AND THIRD ROOTS. § 171. 

Note, lluo and strm form their second and third roots after the analogy of 
rerbs whcse first root ends in a palatal or h, 

2. Bis changed into p before s and t; as, scribo, scripsi, scriptwn. 

3. D and t, before a, are either dropped, or changed into 8 ; as, claudo, chad; 
cedo, ctssi; miito, tnlsi. Cf. § 56, 1, Rem. 1. After m, p is sometimes inserted 
before s and t ; as, s&mo, sumpsi, sumptum. R is changed to s before s and t in 
giro and uro. 

4. Some other consonants are dropped, or changed into *, in certain verbs. 

Exc. J. Many verbs whose first root ends in a consonant, do not 
add s to form the second root 

(a.) Of these, some have the second root the same as the first, but the vowel 
of the second root, if a monosyllable, is long; as, 

Blbo, Excudo, Ico, Mando, Scabo, Solvo, Verro, 

Edo, Fodio, Lambo, 'Prehendo, Scando, Strido, Verto, 

Emo, Fugio, Lego, Psallo, Sldo, Tollo, Volvo; 

to which add the compounds of the obsolete cando, fendo, and nuo. 

(b.) Some make a change in the first root. Of these, some change a vowel, 
some drop a consonant, some prefix a reduplication, others admit two or more 
of these changes ; as, 

Ago, ggi. Capio, cepi. % F&cio, feci. 

g Findo, fldi. Frango, fregi. Fundo, ffldi. 

Jacio, jeci. Linquo, llqui. Rumpo, rupi. 

Scindo, scldi. Sis to, stlti. Vinco, vlci. 

Those which have a reduplication are 

Cado, cfccldi. Caedo, cSddi. Cano, cgclni. 

Curro, cucurri. Disco, dldlci. Fallo^ f Sfeili. 

Pago, (oft*.) peplgi Parco, peperci. Pario, pfcperi. 

and pegi. Pedo, pepedi. Pello, p^puli. 

Pendo, pependi. Posco, poposci. Pungo, pftpugi. 

Tango, tetigi. Tendo, tetendi. Tundo, tutudi. 

Exc. 2. Some, after the analogy of the second conjugation, add u 
to the first root of the verb ; as, 

Alo, alui, etc. Consulo, Gemo, Rapio, TrSmo, 

Colo, " Depso, Geno, (obs.) Strepo, Volo, 

Compesco, Fremo, Molo, Texo, V6mo, 

M&to, mesmi ; and pbno, pSmd; add tu, with a change in the root. 

Exc. 3. The following, after the analogyof the fourth conjugation, 
add iv to the first root : — 

Arcesso, Cupio, Lacesso, Rudo, T8ro, dropping 5. 

Capesso, Incesso, Peto, Quoero, with a change ofx into s t 

Exc. 4. The following add v, with a change in the root; those in 
no and sco dropping n and sc, and those having er before n changing 
it to re or rd : — 

Cresco, Pasco, Scisco, Sperno, Lino, Sero, 

Nosco, „Quiesco, Cerno, Sterno, Slno, to sow. 

Exc. 5. (a.) The third root of verbs whose first root ends in d or <, 
and some in g, add s, instead of t, to the root, either dropping the d, t, 
and#, or changing them into s fas, claudo, clausum; defendo, di- 
fensum; cedo, cessum; flecto, flexum ; figo, fixum. But the coin- 
pounds of lo add U; as, perdo, perdUwt^ 
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(J.) The following, also, add s, with a change of the root : — 
Excello, Fallo, Pello, Spargo, Verro. 

Percello, Mergo, Premo, Velio, 

Exc. 6. The following add t, with a change of the root ; those 
haying n, nc, ng, nqu, or tnp at the end of the first root dropping n 
and m in the third : — 

Cerno, Fingo, Gero, SSro, Sperno, Stringo, Uro, 
Colo, Frango, Rumpo, Slsto, Sterno, Tero, Viiico; 

to which add the compounds of liiiquo, and verbs in sco with the second root 
in v; the latter drop sc before t; as, nosco, ndvi, rUXum; except pasco, which 
drops c only. 

Exc. 7. (a.) The following have it : — 
Blbo, KlTcio, M6lo, Pono, with a change of on into 6s. 

Geno, (obs. form <>/"gigno,) Vomo, Slno, dropping n. 

(6.) The following, like verbs of the fourth conjugation, add U to 
the first root : — 



Arcesso, 
Facesso, 



Ciipio, 
L&cesso, 



PSto, TSro, dropping fc. 

Quaero, with a change ofr into 8. 



For other irregularities occurring in this conjugation, see § 172-174. 

§ IT'S* The following list contains most of the simple verb*, 
both regular and irregular, in the third conjugation, with such of 
their compounds as require particular notice : — 



Acuo, &cui, Scutum, d. to sharpen. 

Ago, ggi, actum, r. d. to drive. So cir- 
cum&go, cogo, and perago. *ambl- 
go, — , to doubt So sat&go. The 
other compounds change & into I, m 
the first root ; as, exlgo, ex ggi, ex- 
actum, to dHve out *prodIgo, -egi, 
to squander. See § 169, 2. 

Alo, alui, altum, and later alltum, d. 
to nourish. 

♦Ango, anxi, to strangle. 

Arguo, argui, argutum, d. to convict 

Arcesso, -cesslvi, -cessltum, r» d. to 
call for. Pass. inf. arcesslri or ar- 
cessi. 

♦Batuo, b&tui, d. to beat. 

Blbo, blbi, blbltum, d. to drink. 

*Cado, cecldi, casurus, to fall. The 
compounds change a into I, in the first 
root y and drop the reduplication ; as, 

• occldo, -cldi, -casum, r. to set. 

&rdo, ctcidi, caesum, r. d. to cut. The 
comjxmnds i hanye as into I, and drop 
tlie reduplication; as, occldo, -cldi, 
-clsum. 

Cando, (obsolete,) synonymous with can- 
deo of die second conjugation. Hence 
accendo, -ccndi,-censum, d. to kindle. 
So incaudo, succeudo, 

♦Cano, ceclni, d. to sin'g. The com- 
pounds change & into I; as, *oonclno, 
12 



-clnui. So occlno, preclno. *acct- 
no, — . So inclno, interclno, succl- 
no, reclno. , 

*Capesso, -Ivi, r. d. to undertake. 

"Capio, c6pi, captum, r. d. to take. So 
antec&pio. The other compounds 
change & into I, in the first root, and 
into e in the third; as, declpio, dded- 
pi, dSceptum. 

Carpo, carpsi, carptum, d. to pluck. 
The compounds change a tntoe; as, 
docerpo, decerpsi, decerptnm. 

Cddo, cessi. cessum, r. to yield. 

Cello, (obsolete.) excello, -cellui, -eel- 
sum, to excel. *antecelk>. — . So 
proecello, recello. percello, -call, 
-culsum, to strike. 

Cerno, crSvi, cretum, d. to decree. 

*Cerno, — , to see. 

Cingo, cinxi, cinctum, d. to gird. 

*Clango, — , to clang. 

Claudo, clausi, clausum, r. d. to shut 

The compounds change au into u ; as, 
* occlQdo, occlusi, occlusuin, to shut 
up. 

*t Claudo, — , to limp. 

♦tClfpo, clepsi, rarely cl€ni, to steal. 

Colo, cdlui, cultum, d. to tiu. tqccftlo, 
-cului, -cultum, -d. to hide. 

Como, compsi, compttun, to deck. 

♦Corapesco, -pescui, to restrain. 
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Consulo, -eului, -eultum, m. r. d. to 
consult. 

Coquo, coxi, coctum, m. d. to cook, 

Civdn, credJdi, crudltum, r. d. to be- 
litre. 

♦Cresco, crgvi, to grow, concresco, 
-crevi, -cretum. 

Cubo is of the Jirst conjugation. Cf. 
4165. *accumbo,-cubuij to/iettotwi. 
So the oilier compounds wlmh insert m. 

*Cudo, — , to Jorge, excudo, -cudi, 
-cusum, d. to stamp. 

CupiOj cuplvi. ciipltum, d. to desire. 
Subj. imperf. cuplret. Lucr. 1, 72. 

♦Curro, cucurri, cursurus, to run, 
concnrro, succurro, and transcurro, 
drop the reduplication ; the other com- 
pounds sometimes drop, and sometimes 

• retain it; as, decurro, dScurri, and 
dScucurri, decursum. *antecurro, 
— . So circumcurro. 

*D8go, degi, d. to live. 

Demo, dempsi, demptum, r. d. to take 
away. 

f Depso, depsui, depstum; to knead. 

Dico, dixi, dictum, u. r. d. to sou. 

♦Disco, dldlci, disciturus, d. to learn. 

♦Dispesco, — , to separate. 

Divldo, dlvlsi, dlvlsum l r. d. to divide. 

Do is of the Jirst conjugation, abdo, 
-dldi, -dltum, d. to tude. So condo, 
indo. addo, -dldi, -dltum, r. d. to 
add. So dedo, edo, prodo, reddo, 
triido, vendo. fdido, -dldi, -dltum/ 
to distribute. So ubdo, subdo. perdo, 
-dUli, -dltum, m. r. d. abscouao, -di 
or -<lldi, -dltum or -sura. 

Duco, duxi, ductum, m. r. d. to lead. 

Edo, edi, esum, m. u. r. d. to eat. 

Exuo, exui, exutum, d. to strip off. 

Emo, emi, emptum, r. d. to buy. So 
coemo. The other compounds change 
6 to I ; as, exlmo, -emi, -emptum. 

Facesso. -cessi, -cessitum, to execute, 

FAcio, t6ci. factum, m. u. r. d. to do. 
Compounded with a preposition, it 
changes a into \ in tiie Jirst root, and 
into e in the third, makes -flee in the 
imperative, and has a regular passive. 
Coin/xninded with other words, it re- 
tains a when of this conjugation, makes 
file in the imperative, ana has the pas- 
sice, Ho. factum. See $ 180. 

Fallo, fefelli, falsum, d. to deceive. 
*r£fello, -felli, d. to refute. 

Fend< >, ( Isolde. ) de fendo, -fcndi, -fen- 
wim, m. u. r. d. to defend, offendo, 
-lendi, -fensum, d. to offend. 

Ffero, tali, latum, r. d. to bear. See 
4179. A perfect MUtii is rare. Its 
compounds are affero, attuli, allatum; 



aufero, abstuli, ablatum; diffSro, 
distuli, dilatum; confSro, contttli, 
collatum; inffcro, intuli, illatum; 
offero, obtuli, oblatum; eflTCro, ex- 
tuli, elatuin; suflero, sustuli, subla- 
tum; and circum-, per-, trans-, de-, 
pro-, ant?-, praef ero, -tiili, -latum. 

♦Fervo, vi. to boil. Cf. ferveo, 2d conj. 

Fldo, — , Hsus.to trust. See $ 162, 18. 
confldo, connsus sum or con fid i, to 
rely on. diffldo, diffLus sum, to 
distrust 

FTgo, fixi,fixum,r.rrtre?yfictuin, to fix. 

Findo, fldi, fissum, d. to cleave. 

Fingo, finxi, fictum, d. to feian. 

Flecto, flexi, flexum, r. d. to bend. 

♦Flico, flixi, to dash. So confllgo. 
affllgo, -flixf, -flictum, to afflict. So 
inflTgo. profllgo is of the first conju- 
gation, 

Fluo, fluxi, fluxum, (fluctum, obs.) r. 
to Jtow. 

Ffidio, fodi, fossum, d. to oSg. Old 
pres. inf. pass, fudiri: so also ef- 
fodlri. 

Frango, frSgi, fractum, r. d. to break 
The compounds change a into i, w the 
first root; as, infringe, infrSgi, iii- 
iractum, to break in upon. 

♦Fremo, fremui, d. to roar, howl. 

Frendo. — , fresura or fressum, to gnash. 

Frfgo, rrixi, frictum, rarely frixum, to 
roast. 

*Fugio, f ttgi, f upturns, d. to jiee. 

♦Fulgo, — . to Jiash. 

Fundo, f uui, f usum, r. d. to pour. 

*Furo, — , to rage. 

*G£mo, gOmui, d. to groan. 

Gero, gessi, gestum, r. d. to bear. 

Gigno, (obsolete g^no,) genui, genltum, 
r. d. to beget. 

*Glisco, — , to grow. 

♦Giabo, — , to peel deglflbo, — , 
-gluptum. 

Gruo, (obsolete.) *congrao, -grui, to 
agree. So ingruo. 

Ico, Ici, ictum, r. to strike. 

lrabuo, imbui, imbutum, d. to imbue. 

♦Incesso, -cesslvi or -cessi, to attack. 

flnduo, indui, indutum, to put on. 

Jiicio, jecL jactum, d. to cast. The 
compounds change a into 1 in the jirst 
root, and into e in the third. (\ 163, 
Exc. 3); as, rejlcio, rejeci, rejectum. 

Jungo, junxi, junctum, r. d. to join. 

Lacesso, -cesslvi, -cessitum, r. d. to pro- 
vofa. 

Lac io, ( obsolete. ) The compounds change 
a into I ; as, allloio, -lexi, -lectum, d. 
to allure. S6 illlcio. pelHcio. eUIcio, 
-ileui, -llcltuiu, to draw out. 
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Laedo, laesi, Jaesum, m. t. to hurt The 
compounds change se into T; a*, illldo, 
illisi, illlsum, to dash against. 

♦Lambo, Iambi, to lick. 

Lego, legi, lectum, r. d. to read. So 
all£go, perlego, prrelego, relego, sub- 
lego, and transit* go; the other com- 
pounds change e into I ; as, colli go, 
collegi, col lee turn, to collect. But vie 
following add 8 to form the second 
root ; 4 171, 1 *- dillgo, -Jexi, -lectum, 
to love. inteMgo, -Texi, -lectum, u. 
r. d. to understand, negligo, -lexi, 
-lectum, r. d. to neglect. 

Lingo, — , linctum, d. to lick. #delin- 
go, — , to lick up. 

Lino, livi or I6vi, lltum, d. to daub. 

♦Linquo, Hqui, d. to leave, relinquo, 
-Hqni, -lictum, r. d. delinquo, -Hqui, 
-lictum. So derelinquo. 

Ludo, lusi, Hisum, m. r. to play. 

*Lno, lui, luiturus, d. to atone, abluo, 
-hii, -ltitum, r. d. diluo, -lui, -la- 
tum, d. So eluo. 

Mando, mandi, mansum, d. to chew. 

Mergo, mersi, mersum, r. d. to dip. So 
imraer^o; but pres. inf. pass, im- 
mcrgen, Col. 5, 9, 3. 

Meto, messui, messum, d. to reap. 

Mi'tuo, metui, mettitum, d. to fear. 

*Mingo, ininxi, mictum, {sup.) to make 
water. 

Mlnuo,'nrfnui, mTntitum, d. to lessen. 

Bfitto, misi, missum, r. d. to send. 

Molo, molui, molltum, to grind. 

Mungo, {obsolete.) emuugo, -munxi, 
-muncfcim, to wipe Die nose. 

Necto, nexi, nexum, d. to knit, innec- 
to, -nexui, -nexum. So annecto, 
connecto. 

♦Ningo or -guo, ninxi, to snow, 

Nosco, novi, notum, d. to learn, ag- 
nosco, -novi, -nltum, d. to recognize. 
cognosce*, -novi, -nltum, u. r. d. to 
know. So recognosco. *internosco, 
novi, to distinguish between, praecog- 
nosco, — , praecognltum, to fore-know. 
♦dignosco, — . Sopraenosco. ignos- 
co, -novi, -notum, d. to pardon. 

Nubo, nupsi, or nupta sum, nuptum, 
m. r. to marry. 

Nuo, (obsolete.) to nod. *abnuo, -nui, 
-nuiturus, d. to refuse. *annuo, -nui. 
So inmio, reuuo. 

*01o, 61ui, to smeJL 

Pando, — , passum or pansum, to open. 
So expando. dispando, — , -pansum. 

Pago, (cm. the same as paco whence p&- 
ciscor,) peplgi) pactum, to bargain: 
hence • 

Pango, panxi or pSgi, pactum, panctu- 



rus, d. to drive in. compingo, -p&gi, 
-pactum. So impingo. *oppango, 
-pegi. *depango, — . So repango, 
suppingo. 

♦Parco, pi'perci rarely parsi, parsurns, 
to spare. Some a}' the comjurumis 
change a to e ; as, *eomparco or coin- 
perco. *imperco, — . 

Pario, pppfri, partum, parlturus, d. to 
bring forth. The comjxmnds are of 
the fourth conjugation. 

Pasco, pavi, pastura, m. r. d. to feed. 

Pecto, — , pexum, and pectltum, d. to 
comb. So dtfpecto. repecto. 

*Pedo, pCpedi. *opp5do, — . 

Pello, pepuli, pulsum, d. to drive. lis 
compounds are not reduplicated. 

Pendo, pependi, pensum, r. to weigh. 
The compounds drop the reduplication. 
See $ 163, Exc. 1. 

PSto, petlvi, petltum, m. u. r. d. to ask. 

Pingo, pinxi, pictum, to paint. 

Pinso, pinsi, pinsltum, pmsum or pis- 
turn, to pound. 

♦Plango, planxi, plancSturus, to lament. 

Plaudo, plausi, plausnm, d. to clap y ap- 
plaud. So applaudo. *tcircum- 
plaudo, — . The other compounds 
change au into 6. 

Plecto, — , plexum, d. to twine. 

♦Pluo, plui or pluvi, to rain. 

Pono, posui, (anciently poslvi), poal- 
turn, r. d. to place. 

*tPorricio, — , to offer sacrifice. 

♦Posco, poposci, d. to demand. 

Prfcmo, pressi, pressum, r. d. to press. 
The compounds change & into I, in the 
first root; as, imprlino, impressi, 
impressum, to impress. 

Promo, prompsi, promptum, r. d. to 
bring out. 

*Psalk>, psalli, to play on a stringed in- 
strument. 

Pungo, ptipugi, punctum, to prick. 
compungo, -punxi, -punctum. So 
dispungo, expungo. interpungo, — , 
-punctum. *repungo, — . 

Quaere, qureslvi, quaesitum, m. r. d. to 
seek. The compounds change ae into 
I; as, require, requislvi, requisltum, 
to seek again. 

Quatio, — , quassum, to shake. The 
compounds change qu& into cu; as % 
concutio, -cussi, -cussum, d. dia- 
ciitio, -cussi, -cussum, r. d. 

Quiesco, quievi, quietum. r. d. to rest 

Rado, rasi, rasum, d. to shave* 

Rapio, rapui, rtptum, r. d. to snatch. 
The compounds change & Mtto I in the 
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first and second roots, and into e in 
the third; as, dirlpio, -ripui, -reptum, 
m. r. So erlpio and prarlpio. 

R£g<>, rexi, rectum, r. d. to rule. The 
comjmuttds change into I, in the first 
rt»tt ; as, dirlgo, dircxi, directum. 
*|>crco, (for perrlgo), perrexi, r. to 
go firtoard. Mirgo (for sunlgo), 
surrexi, surrectum, i*. d. to rise. So 
porrigo (far prorlgo), to stretch out. 

*KC*po, repsi, to creep. 

Kudo, rosi, rosum, r. to gnaw, ab-, aiv* 
e-, ob-, prae-rodo, want the perfect 

♦Rfido, rudivi, to bray~ 

Rumpo, rupi, ruptum, r. d. to break. 

Ruo, rui, rutum, ruiturus, to fatt. 
dlruo, -rui, -rutum-, d. So obruo. 
♦corruo, -rui. So irruo. 

*Sapio, saplvi, to be wise. The com- 
jxmnds change a into I ; as, *res!pio, 
-elpivi or -slpui. *des!pio, — , to be 
silly. 

*tSciibo, scabi, to scratch. 

Scalpo, scalpsi, scalptum, to engrave. 

Salo or sallo, — snlsum, to salL 

♦Scando,— ^d. to climb. The compounds 
chanyeja. into e ; as, ascendo, asceudi, 
ascensum, r. d. descendo, descendi, 
(anciently descendldi,) descensum. 

Scindo, soldi, (anciently sciscldi), scis- 
sum, d. to cut. 

Scisco, sclvi, scltum, d. to ordain* 

Scrlbo, scripsi, scriptum, r. d. to write. 

Sculpo, sculpsi, sculptum, d. to carve. 

Sero, sevi, s&tum, r. d. to sow. conse- 
ro, -sevi, -sltum. So insero, r., and 
obsero. 

SSro, — , sertum, to entwine. Its com- 
poundshave -eerui; as, assero, -serai, 
-sertum, r. d. 

♦Serpo, serpsi, to creep. 

*Sldo, sldi, to settle. Its compounds have 
generally 8§di, sessum, from sedeo. 

♦Slno, slvi, slttirus, to permit, deslno, 
deslvi, desltum, r. $ 284, R. 3, Exc. 2. 

Sisto, stiti, st&tum, to stop. *absLsto, 
-stlti. So the other compounds; but 
circumsisto wants the perfect. 

Solvo, solvi, sdlfitum, r. d. to loose. 

Sparzo, sparsi, sparsum, r. d. to spread. 
The compounds change a intoe; as, 
respcrgo, -spersi, -spersum; but with 
circuin and in, a sometimes remains. 

Specio, (obsolete.) The compounds 
change h into I, tn the first root ; as, 
asplcio, aspexi, aspectum, d. to hole 
at. iusplcio, inspexi, inspectum. 
r. d. 

Sperno, sprtvi, sprgtum, d. to despise. 

♦fSpuo, spii, to spit. *respuo, res- 
pited. 



St&tuo, st&tui, st&tutum, d. to phee. 
The compounds change kinio I; as, 
instltuo, instltui, instltutum, to in- 
stitute. 

Stemo, stravi, stratum, d. to strew. 

♦Stcniuo. sternui, to sneeze. 

*Sterto, — , to snore. *tdesterto, do- 
8tertui. 

*Stinguo, — , to extinguish, distinguo, 
distinxi, dlstiuctum. So exstinguo, 
r. d. 

*StrP po, strepui, to make a noise, 

*Strido, stridi, to creat. 

Strin^o, strinxi, strictum, r. d. to bind 
or tie tight 

Struo, struxi, structum, d. to build. 

Sugo, suxi, suctum, to sink. 

Sumo, sumpsi, sumptum, r. d. to take. 

Suo, — , sutum, d. to sew. So consuo, 
dissuo. insuo, -eui, sutum. *as- 
suo, — . 

T&go, (very rare), to touch. Hence 

Tango, tetlgi, tactum, r. d. to touch. 
The com/Hwnds change a into i in the 
first root, and drop the redvj)Ucation; 
as, contingo, contlgi, con tactum, r. 

Tf go, texi, tectum, r. d. to cover. 

♦Temno, — , d. to desjrise. coutemno, 
-tempsi, -temptum, d. 

Tendo, tetendi, teutum or tensum, to 
stretch. The comjMmnds, di'op the re- 
duplication ; as, extendo, -tendi, -ten- 
turn or -tensum. So in-, os-, and re- 
tendo. detendo has tensum. The 
other compounds have tentum. 

♦fTergo. tersi, tersum, to wipe. Ter- 
gco, of the second coniugatu^n has the 
same second and third roots. 

Tero, trfvi, trltum, d. to rub. 

Texo, texni, textum, d. to weave. 

Tingo or tinguo, tinxi, tinctum, r. d. 
to moisten } tinge* 

♦Tollo, anciently tfctuli, rarely tolli, d. 
to raise. The perfect and supine sus- 
tuli and sublatum from sunero take 
Hie place of the perfect and supine of 
tollo and sustolto. *sustoUo, — , r. 
to raise up, to take away. *attollo, 
— . So extollo. 

Traho, traxi, tractum, r. d. to draw. 

♦Tremo, trfmui, d. to fremble. 

Trlbuo, tribui, trlbutum, r. d. to as- 
cribe. 

Trudo, trusi, trusum, to thrust. • 

Tundo, tfltudi, tunsuin or tusum, to 
beat. The compounds drop tlie redu- 
plication, and have tusum. Yet con- 
tunsum, detunsum, obtunsum, and 
retunsum, are also found. 

Ungo, (or* -guo), unxi, unctum, d. to 
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Uro, ussi, ustum, d. to burn. 

♦Vado, — , to go. So supervado. The 
other compounds have vasi; as, *eva- 
do, evasi, r. So pervado; also inva- 
do, r. d. 

Vfcho, vexi, vectum, r. to carry. 

Velio, velli or vulsi, vnlsum, d. to pluck. 
Sq avello, d., divello, evello. d., re- 
vello, revelli, revulsum. The other 
comjxmnds have velli only, except in- 
tervello, which has vulsi. 



*Vergo, versi, to incline. 
Verro, — , versum, d. to brush. 
Verto, vt'rti, versum, r. d. to turn. See 

§ 174, Note. 
Vinco, vlci, victum, r. d. to conquer. 
*Vlso, — , d. to viait. 
*Vivo, vixi, vieturus, d. to twe. 
*V61o ; v61ui, velle {for v61ere), to be 

trilling. See § 178. 
Volvo, volvi, voliitum, d. to roU. 
Vomo, v6mui, vomltum, r. d. to vomiL 



>, — , 8. to put forth leave 
o, — , to put forth slioots. 



haves. 



Remark. Those verbs in to (and deponents in ior), of the third conjugation, 
which are conjugated like capno (page 115) are. cdpio, ctipio, fdcw.fbmOj f&gio, 
idcio, pdriOj qu&tio, rapio, mpio, compounds of tdcto and sp&cio, and grdohor, md- 
bor, potior, and tnd&or: but compare mdrior in § 174, and 6rior, andpdtior 
in $ 177. 

Inceptive Verbs. 

§ 173* Inceptive verbs in general either want the third root, 
or adopt that of their primitives: (see § 187, II, 2). Of those derived 
from nouns and adjectives, some .want the second root, and some form 
it by adding u to the root of the primitive. 

In the following list, those verbs to which * is added, have a simple verb in 
use from which they are formed: — 

♦Acesco, &cui, s. to grow soar. 
♦jEgresco, to grow sick. 
♦Albesco, — , s. to grow white.. 
♦Alesco, — , s. to grow, coalesco, -alui, 

-alltura, to grow together. 
♦Ardesco, arsi, s. to take-fire. 
♦Aresco, — , s. to grow dry. *exares- 

co, -arui. So inaresco, peraresco. 
♦Augesco, auxi, s. to increase. 
♦Calesco, calui, 8. to grow warm, 
*Calvesco, — , s. to become bald. 
♦Candesco, candui, s. to grow white. 
♦Ciinesco, canui, s. to become hoary. 
*Claresco, clarui, 8. to become bright. 
*Condormisco, -dormIvi,'8. to go to 

slcvp. 

♦Contlcesco, -ticui, to become silent. 

♦Crebresco, crfibui and crebrui, to in- 
crease. 

♦Crfulesco, crudui, to become violent. 

♦Ditesco, — , to grow rich. 

♦Dulcesco, — , to grow sweet. 

♦Duresco, durui, to grow hard. 

*Evflesco, evilui, to become worthless. 

♦Extlmesco, -timui, to fear greatly. 

♦Fati.sco, — , to gape. 

♦Flaccesco, flaccui, s. to wilt. 

♦Fervesco, ferbui, s. to grow hot. 

♦Floresco, florui, s. to begin to Jlourish. 

♦Fracesco, fracui, to grow rancid. 

♦Frlgesco, — , 8.. to grow cold. *per- 
ftlgosco, -frixi. So refrlgeeoo. 

*a* 



*Frondesco, — , 

*FrntIcesco, . _ w 

*Gelasco, — , s. to freeze. So *cong6- 

lasco, s. to congeal. 
♦Gemisco, — , s. to begin tc sigh. 
*Gemmasco, — , to begin to bud. 
*Gen£rasco, — , s. to be produced. 
*Grandesco, — , to grow large. 
♦Gravesco, — , to grow heavy. 
*H«resco, — , s to adhere. 
*H£besco, — , s. tc grow duU. 
*Horresco, horrui, s. to grow rough* • 
*Humesco, — , s. to grow moist. 
♦Ignesco, — , to become inflamed. 
*lnd61esco, -ddlui. d. to 6e grieved. 
*Insolesco, — , to become haughty. 
*Int£ grasco, — to be renewed. 
*Jiiv6nesco, — , to arow young. 
*Languesco t langui, s. to grow languid. 
*LfipIdesco, — . to become stone. 
♦Latesco, — . to grow broad. 
♦Latesco, to he concealed, s. *del!tesco, 

-lltui; *oblltesco, -lltui. 
♦Lentesco, — , to become soft 
♦Llquesco, — , 8. to become liquid. 

*dGHquesco, -Hcuj. 
*Lucesco, — . s. to grow light, to dawn. 
*Lutesco, — , &. to become muddy. 
*Macesco, — , s. 1 4n „ mntm lMm 
*Maeresco,-- \^grxmUuL 

*remacresco, -macrui. 
*Madesco, mldui, s. to grow 
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♦Marcesco, — , s. to pme away. 
♦Mafuresco, matfirui, to ripen. 
♦Mlseresco, ml semi, s. to pity. 
*Miresco, — , to grow mibl. 

♦ Mollcsco, — , to grow soft 
♦Mutesco, — , to become dumb. *ob- 

mutesco, obmutui. 

♦Nigresco, nigrui, s. to grow black. 

♦Kltesco, nltui, s. to grow bright. 

♦Notesco, norui, to become known. 

♦Obbrutesco, — , to become binUish. 

♦Obdonnisco, — , 8. to fall asleep. 

*Obsurdesoo, -eurdui, to grow deaf. 

♦Occallesco, -callui, to become caucus. 

♦Olesco, (scarcely used.) *ab61esco, 
-olevi, 8. to cease. adolesco, -6l6vi, 
-ultura, 8. to grow up. exdlesco, 
-olevi, -tflStum, to grow out of date. 
5oobs51esco. Inolesco, -dl6vi, -dll- 
tum, d. to grow in or on. 

♦Pallesco, pallui, s. to grow pale. 

. *Pfitesco, patui, 8. to be opened. 

♦Pavesco, p&vi, g. to grow fearful. 

*Pertlmesco, -ttmui, d. to /ear greatly . 

* P inguesco, — , to grow fat 

♦Pfibesco, — , to come to maturity. 

♦ Puerasco, — , to become a boy. 

♦RareBCO, — , to become thin. 
*Reslpisco, -elpui, s. to recover one's 

senses. 
♦Rlgesco, rtgui, 8. to grow cold. 
*Rubesco, rubui, s. to grow red. *5rft- 

besco, -rubui, d. 



♦Sandsco, — , to become sound. *con- 

g&nesco, -sanui. 
*Sinesco, senui, 8. d. to grow old. So 

consenesco. 
♦Sentisco, — , 8. to perceive. 
♦Siccesco, — , to become dry. 
♦Sllesco, sllui, s. to grow silent. 
♦Solldesco, — , to become solid. 
♦Sordesco, sordui, 8. to become flthy. 
♦Splendesco, splendui, 8. to become 

bright. 
♦Spumesco, — , to begin to foam. 
♦Sttrllesco, — , to become barren. 
♦Stupesco, stupui, 8. to become dston 

ished. 
Suesco, suevi, 8u€£um, 8. to become ac- 
customed. 
♦Tabesco, tabui. s. to waste away. 
*Ten£resco and -asco, — , to become 

tender. 
♦Tepesco, tepui, 8. to grow warm. 
♦Torpesco, torpui, 8. to arow torpid. 
*Tremisco, — , a. to begin to tremble. 
♦Tumesco, tumui, 8. { / ^ . .. aamm1t 
*Turgesco;-,8. \ «> begin to swelL 
♦Uvesco, — , to become moist 
*Val«sco, — , 8. to become strong. 
♦Vanesco, — , to vanish. *evanesoa» 

evanui. 
*V6terasco, vgtSravi, to grow old. 
♦Vlresco, vlrui, s. to grow green. 
♦Vlvesco, vixi ? s. to come to life. *rtt- 

vlvisco, -vixi. 



§ iy4U Deponent Verbs of the Third Conjugation. 



Apiscor, aptus, to get. The compounds 
change a into I in the frst root, and 
into e in the third; as, adlpiscor, 
adeptus. So indlpiscor. 

Expergiscor, experrectils, to awake. 

♦Fatiscor, to gape or crack open. The 
compounds change a into S; as, dSffc- 
tiscor, -fessus. 

Fruor, frultus or fructus, frultfLrus, d. 
to enjoy. 

Fungor, functus, r. d. to oerform. 

Gradior, gressus, to walk. The com- 
poumh change a into £ ; a*, aggrSdior. 
aggressus, r. d. Inf. pres. aggredi 
ana aggrealri ; so, progrtdi andprogrS- 
dlit; and pres. ind. egreditur, Plant. 

*Irascor. to be angry. 

Labor, lapsus, r. tofaU. 

♦Liquor, to melt, flow. 

L6quor, locutus, r. d. to speak. 

Mlniscor, (obsolete. ) commlniscor, com- 
mentus, p. to invent *r£miniscor, 
to remember. 



MSrior, (m5ri, rarely mSrfri,) mortuus, 

mori turns, d. to die. So emoriri, Plaut 

for emori. 
Nanciscor, nactus or nanctus to obtain. 
Nascor, natus, nasclturus, u. to be bom. 
Nltor, nixus or nlsus, nlsurns, to lean # 

tyxm. 
Obllviscor, oblltus, d. p. to forget 
Paciscor, pactus, d. to bargain. So 

depaciscor. . 
Patior, passu8 } r. d. to suffer. perpStior, 

-pessus. 

From plecto, to twine, come, arapleo- 

tor, am plexus, d. p. complector, com- 

plexus, p. <So circumpfector. 
Proflciseor, profectus, r. to depart 
Queror, questus, m. u. d. to complain. 
*Ringor, to snarL 
Sequor, securus, r.d. to follow. 
Tuor, tutus, to protect 
^*Vescor, d. to eat. • 

Ulciscor, ultus. m. d. p. to avenge. 
Utor, uflus, r. a. to km. 
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Note. Devertor, pnmertor, reverter, compounds of wrto, are used as depo- 
nents in the present and imperfect tenses; reverter also, sometimes, in the 
perfect 

FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

(^ § 173* Verbs of the fourth conjugation regularly form their 
Second root in iv, and their third in it; as, audio, audivt, au- 
ditum. 

The following list contains most regular verbs of this conjuga- 
tion: — 



Audio, -Tvi or -ii, m. u. r. d. to hear. 
*Cio, clvi, to excite. Ci. cieo, § 168. 
Condio, -Ivi or -ii, to season. 
Custodio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to guards 
♦Dormio, -Ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to sleep. 
Erudio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to instpicL 
Expddio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to disentangle. 
Flnio, *Ivi or -ii, r. d. to finish. 
*Gestio, -Ivi or -ii, to exult ; desire. 
Impedio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to entangle. 
Insanio, -Ivi or -ii, to be mad. 
Irretio, -Ivi or ii, to ensnare. 
Lento, -Ivi or ii ? d. to mitigate. 
Mollio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to soften. 



♦Mugio, -Ivi or -ii, to bellow. 
Munio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to fortify. 
Mtitio, -ivi, to mutter. 
Ntttrio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to nourish. 
Partio, -Ivi or -ii, r. to divide. 
Polio, -Ivi, d. to polish. 
Punio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to _ 
Redlmio, -Ivi, to crownl 
Scio, -Ivi, n. r. to know. 
Servio, -Ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to 
Sopio, -Ivi or -ii, to lull asleep. 
Stabllio, -Ivi or -ii, to establish. 
Tinnio, -Ivi or -ii, r. to ttn&e. 
Vestio, -Ivi or -ii, to cfotAe. 



§ 176. The following list contains those verbs of the fourth con- 
jugation which form their second and third roots irregularly, and 
those which want either or both of them. 

Remark. The principal irregularity in verbs of the fourth conjugation 
arises from following the analogy of those verbs of the third conjugation whose 
first root ends in a consonant; as, sepio, sepH, septum. A few become irregular 
by syncope ; as, venio, veni, ventum. 



Amlcio, -ui or -xi, amictum, d. to clothe. 

♦Balbutio, — , to stammer. 

Bullio, ii, Itum, to bubble. 

♦Csecutio, — , to be dim-sighted. 

*Cambio, — , to exchange. 

♦Dementio, — . to be mad. 

Efftttio, — , to babble. 

Eo, Ivi or ii, Itum, r. d. to go. The 
compounds have only ii in the perfect, 
except dbeo, prseeo, and subeo, wfaVA 
have Ivi or ii. All the compounds want 
the supine and perfect participles, 
except adeo, ambio, Ineo, obeo, prse- 
tereo, sdbeo, circumeo or circueo, 
redeo, transeo, and *fveneo, venii, 
r. (from venum eo), to be sola. 

Farcio, farsi. fartum or farctum, to 
cram. The compounds generally 
change & to e; as, r^fercio, -fersi, 
-fertum, but con- and ef-, -farcio and 
-fercio. 

Fastldio, -ii, -Itum, d. to loathe. 

♦Ferio, -, d. to sti4ke. 



*F$rocio, — , to be fierce. 

Fulcio, fulsi, fultum, d. to prop up. 

*Gannio, — , to uetp, bark. 

*G16cio, — , to cluck as a hen. 

*Glutio, IvL, or glutii, to swatiow. 

GrandiOj — , to make great. 

*Grunnio, grunnii, to grunt 

Haurio. hausi, rar. haurii, haustum, 
rar. hausltum, hausturus, hausurus, 
u. d. to draw. 

*Hinnio, — , to neigh. 

*Ineptio, — , to trifie. 

*LascIvio, lasclvii, to be wanton. 

♦Llgurio, Hgurii; to feed delicately. 

*Lippio, — , r. to be blear-eyed. 

*Obedio, obedii. r. to obey. 9 

Pario is of the third conjugation, out its 
compounds are ofthefimrth, changing 
a to e ; as, iiperio, aperui, apertum,** 
r. d. to open. &>6peno, d. comperio, 
comperi, compertum, rarely dep. 
comperior, to find out. So repenp, 
r. d. 
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Sarcio, ears!, sartum, d. to patch. 
Sarrio, -Ivi or -ui, sarrltum, d. to weed, 

hoe, 
♦Scaturio, — , to gush out. 
Sentio, sensi, sensum, r. to feel. 
Sepelio, sepfcllvi or -ii, rar. s&p&li, sfc- 

pultum, r. d. to bury. 
Se'pio, sepsi, septum, d. to hedge in. 
*Singultio, — , to sob, hiccup. 
♦Sltio, sltii, to thirst. 
Suffio, -ii, -Itum, d. to fumigate. 
*Tussio, — , to cough. 
♦Va^io, va^ii, to cry. 
VCnio, vem, ventum, r. to come. 
Vincio, vinxi, vinctum, r. d. to bind. 



Pavio, — , pavftum, to beat. 

*Prurio, — , to itvh. 

Queo, qulvi or quii, qultum, to be able. 

So *nequeo. 
♦Raucio, — ,r. to be hoarse. 
♦Rugio, — , to roar as a lion. 
Ssevio, s«vii, Itum, r. to rage. 
♦Sacio, — . to perceive keenly. 
♦Salio, salui or salii, to leap. The 

compounds change a into I ; as, *absl- 

lio, — . So circum8llio. *assIlio, -ui. 

Bo dissllio, insllio. *desllio, -ui or -ii. 

Bo exsllio, resllio, subsllio. *transll- 

io, -ui or -Ivi, d. So prosllio. 
Salio. — , Itum, r. d. to salt. 
6ancto, sanxi, sancltum or sanctum, d. 

to ratify, sanction. # 

Note. Desiderative verbs want both the second and third roots, except 
these three; — *isurio % — } ts&ritus, r. to desire to eat; *nvpt&rio, -ivi, to desire 
to many; *part&rio t -ivi, to be in travail. See § 187, II. 8. 

§ 17T« Deponent Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. 



Assentior, assensus, r. d. p. to assent. 

Blatidior. blandltus, to flatter. 

Largior, largltus, p. to give, bestow. 

Mentior, mentltus, r. p. to lie. 

Metior, mensus or mStltus, d. p. to 
measure. 

Molior, molltus. d. to strive, toil 

Ordior, orsus, a. p. to begin. 

Orior, ortus, orlturus, d. to spring up. 
Except in the present infinitive x this 
verb seems to be of the third conjuga- 
tion. 



Penor, (obs. whence perltuf.) ex- 
pe rior, expertus, r. d. to try. oppg- 
rior, oppertus or oppirltus, d. to 
wait for. 

Partior, partltus, d. to divide. 

P6tior. potltus, r. d. to obtain, enjoy. 
In the poets the present indicative and 
imperfect subjunctive are sometimes 
of the tliird conjugation. 

Sortior, sortltus, r. to cast lots. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

§ 178« Irregular verbs are such as deviate from the com- 
mon forms in some of the parts derived from the first root 

They are sum, v8lo, fero, &fo, flo, eo, queo, and their compounds. 

Bum and its compounds have already been conjugated. See § 153. In the 
conjugation of the rest, the parts which are irregular are fully exhibited, but 
a synopsis only, of the other parts is, in general, given. Some parts of volo 
and of its compounds are wanting. 

1. Volo is irregular only in the present of the indicative and infin- 
itive, and in the present and imperfect of the subjunctive. 

Remark. It is made irregular partly by syncope, and partly by a change in 
the vowel of the root In the present infinitive also and in the imperfect sub- 
junctive, after $ was dropped, r following I was changed into /; as, vtlire 
(velre) veUe ; veUrem (velrem) vellem. 

Pres. Indie. Pres. Infin. Perf. Indie. 
v6'-18, vel'-le, vSl'-u-I, to be wiiHng, to wish. 
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INDICATIVE. 

Pres. S. vS'-I5, yIs, vnlt; Per/. v6T-u-I. 

P. vol'-u-mus, Tul'-tfs, vo'-lunt Plup. v6-lu'-8-ram. 

Imperf. vo-le'-bam, vo-le'-bas, etc. Fut. perf. vd-lu'-e-rfl. 
Fut. vo'-lam, v5'-les, etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. S. ve'-lim, ve'-lis, ve-lit; Perf. vo-lu'-S-rim. 

P. vfe-ii'-mus, ve-lT-tls, vfc'-lint. Plup. vol-u-is'-sem. 

Imperf. S. vel'-lem, vel'-les, vel'-let; 

P. vel-le'-mus, vel-le'-tls, vel'-lent 

INFINITIVE. PABTICIPLE. 

Pres. vel'-lS. • Pres. v5'-lens. 

Perf. vol-u-is'-se. 

Note. Volt and tWtf*, for vuU and vultU, and «•»', for vi$ne are found in Plan- 
ins and other ancient authors. 

2. Nolo is compounded of the obsolete n€ (for non) and vSlo. The 
I; of volo after ne is dropped, and the Towels (£ <T) are contracted 
into d. 

Pres. Indie. Pres. Infin. Perf Indie. 
n5'-13, nol'-le, nol'-u-i, to be unwilling. 

INDICATIVE. 

Pres. S. no'-16\ non'-vis, non'-vult; Perf nol'-u-i. 

P. nSl'-u-miis, non-vul'-tis, no'-lunt Plup. nd-lu'-e-ram. 

Imperf. no-le'-bam, -bas, -bit, etc. Fut. perf. no-lu'-€-r5. 
Fut. nd'-lam, -les, -let, etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. S. no'-lim, no'-lis, no'-llt; Perf n5-lu'-8-rim. 

P. no-li'-mus, no-li'-tls, no'-lint Plup. nol-u-is'-sem. 

. Imperf. S. nol'-lem, nol'-les, nol'-let ; 

P. nol-le -mus, nol-le'-tis, nol'-lent 

IMPEBATIVE. 
Present. Future. 

Sing. 2. no'-li ; Plur. no-li-t& Sing. 2. no-li-tS, Plur. nol-i-to'-te\ 

8. no-li'-t5; no-lun'-t3. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. nol'-lS. Pres. no'-lens. 

Perf nol-u-is'-s§. 

Note. In non-vis y non-vuU, etc of the present, non takes the place of ne, but 
n$vi$ axd nevoU also occur in Plautus. 
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3. MOlo is compounded of mtigis and viflo. In composition mSgis 
drops its final syllable, and vdlo its v. The \owels (a d) are then 
contracted into d. 

Pres. Indie. Pres. Infin. Per/, Indie. 
ma'-13, mal'-le, maT-u-V to prefer. 

INDICATIVE. 

Pres. S. ma'-15, mS'-vis, ma'-vult ; Perf. » mal'-u-i. 

P. maT-u-mus, mS-vul'-tis, m&'-lunk Plup. ma-lu'-e-ram. 

Imperf. ma-le'-bam, -bas, etc. Fut. perf. ma-lu'-e-rS. 
Fut. ma'-lam, -les, etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. S. m&'-lim, ma'-lis, ma'-llt; Perf m5-lu'-e-rim. 

P. ma-li'-mus, ma-li'-tls, ma'-lint Plup. mal-u-is'-eem. 
Imperf. S. mal'-lem, mal'-les, mal'-let; 

P. mal-le'-mus, mal-le'-tis, mal'-lert 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres. mal'-le\ Perf mal-u-is'-se. 

Note. Mfc&lo, m&vdlunt ; m&vlftet ; mdvZtim, m&vffis, mdvUU ; and m&veUem; 
for mdlo, malunt, etc., occur in Plautus. 

Y § 179* Fero is irregular in two respects: — 1. Its second and 
third roots are not derived from the first, but from otherwise obsolete 
verbs, viz. tulo for tollo, and tlao, sup. datum, by aphsresis, latum : — 
2. In the present infinitive active, in the imperfect subjunctive, and 
in certain parts of the present indicative and imperative, of both 
voices, the connecting vowel is omitted. In the present infinitive 
passive, r is doubled. 

ACTIVE VOICE. PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Indie, f S'-r5, (to bear.) Pres. Indie, ffc'-ror, (to be borne.) 

Pres. Infin. fer'-re, Pres. Infin. fer'-rl, 

Perf Indie, tii'-li, Perf. Part, la'-tus. 
Supine. la'-tum. 

INDICATIVE. 
Present. 
S. fe'-rS, fers, fert; fe-r&r, fer'-ris or -r§, fcr'-tur; 

P. fer'-I-mus, fer'-tls, f e'-runt f er'-I-mur, f e-rim'-I-nl, f e-run'-tur. 

Imperf. fe-re'-bam. Imperf fe-re'-bar. 

Fut. f e'-ram, -res, etc. Fut. f e'-rar, -re'-rls or -re'-r8, etc 

Perf. tu'-li. Perf la'-tus sum or fu'-i. 

Plup. ' tu le-ram. Plup. la'-tus 6'-ram or fu'-e-ram. 

Fut. perf tu-lS-rS Fut. perf. la'-tus e -r5 or fu'-e-rS. 
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« 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. fe'-ram, -ras, etc. 'Pres. fe'-r&r, -ra'-ris or -i\/-r8, eta 

Imperf. fer'-rem, -res, etc. Imperf. fer'-rer, -re'-rls, etc. 

Per/. tu -Ifi-rim. Perf. la'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim. 

Plup. tu-lis'-sem. Plup. la'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-aem. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pres. S. f er, P. fer'-te. Pres. S. fer'-re, P. f e-rim'-I-ni. 
Fut. S. fer'-t5V P. fer-to'-te\ 

fer'-tS; fe-run'-t5. FuL S. fer'-tor, P. (fe-rem'-I-ni.) 

fer'-tor. fe-run'-tor. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. fer'-rS. Pres. fer'-ri. 

Perf. tu-lis'-se. Perf. la'-tus es'-sS or fu-is'-sS. 

FuL la-tu'-rus es'-sS. Fut. lfi'-tum I'-rL 

PABTICIPLES. 
Pres. fe'-rens. Perf. la'-tus. 

FuL la-tu'-rus. Fut. fe-ren'-dus. 

GERUND. 

f e-ren'-di, etc. 

SUPINES. 
Former, l&'-tum. Latter, la'-tu. 

Note. In the comic writers the following reduplicated forms are found in 
parts derived from the second root, viz. ietuli y tetuluti, telulit, Utulerttnt; tttuttro, 
tetuUrU; UtuGuem, and tetuiisse. 



\ 



_ ISO. Flo, 'to become,' is properly a*neuter verb of the third 
conjugation, having only the parts derived from the first root; but it 
is used also as a passive of facio, from which it takes those parts of 
the passive which are derived from the third root, together with the 
participle in dus. The infinitive present has been changed from the 
regular form fifoe* to fieVL 

Pres. Indie. Pres. Infin. Perf. ParL 

fi'-8, fl'-e-ri, fac'-tus, to be made or to become. 

INDICATIVE. 

v Pres. S. fi'-8, fis, fit ; Perf. fac'-tus sum or fn'-L 

P. fl-mus, fl'-tis, fi'-unt Plup. fac'-tus e'-ram or fu'-S-ram. 
Imperf. fi-e'-bam, fi-e'-bas, etc. Fut. perf. fac'-tus e'-r5 or fu'-e-r5. 
Fut. fi'-am, fi'-es, etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. fi'-am, fi'-as, etc. Perf. fac'-tus sim or fu'-S-rim. 

Imp. fi'-e-rem, -S'-res, etc. Plup. fac'-tus es'-sem or fu-is' 
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IMPERATIVE. m INFINITIVE. 

Pre*. Sing, fi; Plur. fT-tfc. Pres. fX'-8-ri. 

Perf. fac'-tus es'-sS or fu-is'-sS. 
.Fttf. fac'-tum i'-ri. 

PARTICIPLES. SUPINE. 

Perf. fac'-tus. Latter, fac'-tu. 

FuL fa-ci-en'-dus. m . 

Note. The compounds off Ado which retain a, have also/io in the passive; 
as, cab/dew, to warm ; passive, caieflo ; but those which change a iuto t form 
the passive regularly. (Cf. facio in the list, § 172.) Yet confit, defit, and injit, 
occur. See $ 188, 12, 13, 14. 

§ 181* Edo y to eat, is conjugated regular! v as a verb of the 
third conjugation ; but in the present of the indicative, imperative, 
and infinitive moods, and in the imperfect of the subjunctive, it has 
also forms similar to those of the corresponding tenses of sum .«— 
Thus. 

INDICATIVE. 

Present 

S. e"-d57 S'-dls, S'-dft, 

(or es, est) ; 

P. Sd'-I-mus, ed'-I-tls, e'-dunt 

(or es'-tls), 

. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Imperfect. 

S. Sd'-S-rem, Sd'-S-rcs, Sd'-S-rSt, 

(or es'-sem, es'-ses, es'-sSt) ; 

P. ed-e-re'-mus, ed-S-re'-tls, ed'-e-rent, 

(or es-se'-mus, es-se'-tls, es'-sent). 

IMPEKATTVE. 

Pres, 8. g'-de, P. Sd'-I-tg, 

(or es; es'-te).* 

FuL S. ed'-I-tS, P. gd-I-to'-tg, S-dun'-tS. 

(or ea'-tS, es-to'-te). 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres, ed'-e-re, (or es'-se). 

PASSIM. 

Pres. ed'-I-tur, (or es'-tur). 

Imperf. ed-e-re'-tur, (or es-se'-tur). 

Note, (a.) In the present subjunctive, idun y idU, etc., are found, for Sdam, 
Sddty etc. 

(b.) In the compounds of 8do, also, forms resembling those of sum occur. 
AmbUo has the participles ambeiu ami ambesus ; comido has comenu. cometums, 
and rarely comestus; and ad&do and txido have adesw and exe$ut. 
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§ 183* Eo is irregular in the parts which, in other verbs, are 
formed from the first root, except the imperfect subjunctive and the 
present infinitive. In these, and in the parts formed from the second 
and third roots, it is a regular verb of the fourth conjugation. 

Note. Eo has no first root, and the parts usually derived from that root, 
consist, in this verb, of terminations only. 

Pres. Indie. Pres. Infin. Per/. Indie. Perf. Part. 
e'-3, i'-re, I'-vi, I'-tum, to go. 

INDICATIVE. 
Pres. S. e'-S, Is, It; Fut. I'-b8, I'-bls, i'-bft, etc. 

P. i'-mus, I'-tis, e'-unt. Per/. i'-vi, I-via'-tf, I'-vIt, etc. 
Imperf. S. i'-bam, l'-bas, i'-b&t; Plup. iv'-e-ram, Iv'-e-raa, etc. 

P. I-ba-mus, etc. Fut. perf. iv '-S-r5, Iv'-S-rfs, etc 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. e'-am, e'-5s, e'-fct, etc. Perf. Iv'-fc-rim, iv'-S-rts, etc. 
Imperf. i'-rem, i'-res, i'-ret, etc. Plup. I-vis'-sem, i-vis'-set, etc. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINnTVE. 

Pres. S. I, P. I'-te. Pres. i'-rS. 

Fut. 2. i'-to\ I-to'-te, Perf. i-vis'-flg. 

3. I'-t3; e-un'-t5. Fut. I-tu-rus es'-e& 

PARTICIPLES. GERUND. 

Pres. i'-ens, (gen. e-un'-tis.) e-un'-di, 

Fut. I-tu'-rus, a, urn. e-un'-do, etc. 



: 1. In some of the compounds the forms earn, ies, itt occur, though 

rarely, in the future; as, redeam, r edits, abiet, exiet, prodienL litis, issem, and 
mm, are formed by contraction for ivistU, ivusem, and ivisse. See \ 162, 7. 

Rem. 2. In the passive voice are found the infinitive iri, and the third per- 
sons singular iter, ibdtur, ibitur. Hum est, etc. ; edtur, ir&ur, eundum est, etc, 
which are used impersonally. See $ 184, 2, (a.) 

Rem. 8. The compounds of eo, including veneo, are conjugated like the sim- 
ple verb, but most or them have u in the perfect rather than it*. See under eo 
in 4 176. JLdeo, arUeeo. ineo, pnsUreo, suoeo, and tranteo. being used actively, 
are found in the passive voice. Inietur occurs as a future passive of into. 
Jmbio is regular, like audio, but has either ambibat or ambiebat. * 

Mors. Queo, I can, and nequeo, I cannot, are conjugated like eo, but they 
want the imperative mood and the gerund, and their participles rarely occur. 
They are sometimes found in the passive voice, before an infinitive passive. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

§ 183. (1.) Defective verbs are those which are not used 
in certain tenses, numbers, or persons. 

Rouse. There are many verbs which are not found in all the tenses, numbers, end 
persons, exhibited in the paradigms. Some, not originally defective, are accounted so, 
because they do not occur in the classics now extant. Others are in their nature defec- 
tive. Thus, the first and second persons of the passive voice must be wanting in many 
vtjfbt, from the nature of their signification. 
18 
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(2.J Ihe following list contains such verbs as are remarkable for 
wanting many of their parts : — 

1. Odi, I hate. 6. Ffiri, to speak. 11. Cf do, teff, or give me. 

5. Coepi, I have begun. 7. Quaeso. I pray. 12. Confit, it is done. 
8. Memini, /remember. 8. Ave, ) hail, or 18. Dgfit, it is wanting. 
4. Aio, \ T 9. Salve, \farewtU. 14. Infit, he begins. 

6. Inquam, } "* ™* 10. Ap&ge, begone. 15. Ovat, he rejoices. 

1. Odi, ccepi, and memini are used chiefly in the perfect and in 
the other parts formed from the second root, and are thence called 
preteritive verbs. Odi has also a deponent form in the perfect : — 
Thus, 

Ihd. per/, y-di or y-eus sum; plvp. od'-S-ram; fuL per/. oa'^J-ro. 
Subj. pert. dd'-e-iim i pkq>. o-cuV-sem. 



Subj. per/, dd'-e-iim ; phtp. o-cuV-sem. 
Ihf. per/, S-dis'-ee ; /uL o-su'-rum es'-se. 
Pabt. fuL wfl'-ras; per/, o'-sus. 



NoteI. Extout and perfaus, like Osus, are used actively. Odtoit, for 6dU, oo 
curs, M. Anton, in Cic. Phil. 18, 19: and odiendi in Appuleius. 

2. Ihd. per/, co^-pi; pkp. cc&pr-2-mm;/uLper/. coep'-S-ro. 
Subj. per/. ccep / -e-*im ; phtp. coe-pis -sem. 
Ihf. ^per^Tcce-pis'-^e; /uL crep-tu'-rum es'-se. 
Pabt. fuL ccep-tu'-rus; per/, coep'-tus. 
Note 2. In PJautus are found a present, capio, present subjunctive, capiam, 
and infinitive, capere. Before an infinitive passive, captus tit, etc, rather than 
capiy etc., are commonly used. 

8. Ihd. per/ mem'-l-ni; plvp. mft-mln'-S-ram; /uL per/. mS-mIn'-€-ro. 
Subj. per/. me-mln'-e-rim; plvp. mem-I-nir-sem. 
Inf. />eryT mem-I-nis'-sc 

Imperat. 2 pers. 8. mS-men'-to; P. mein-en-t6 y -te'. 
Note 8. Odi and memini have, in the perfect, the sense of the present, and, 
in the pluperfect and future perfect, the sense of the imperfect and future; as, 
/ugiet atque odirit. Cic In this respect, nbvi, I know, the perfect of fiasco, to 
learn, and consuevi, I am wont, the perfect of consuesco, I accustom myself, agree 
with &£ and memini. 

4. Ihd. free. ai'-o,* a'-Is, a'-It; , , ai'-unt.* 

imp. ai-e'-bam. ai-$'-bas, ai-3'-bat; ai-S-b&'-mus, ai-S-ba'-tts, ai-S'-bant 

Subj. pres. , ar-as, ai'-at; , , ai'-ant. 

Imperat. pres. a'-L Part. pres. ai'-ens. 
Note 4. Ait with ne is contracted to am' like vtden\ tibm' ; for videtne, 
abisne. The comic writers use the imperfect albas, aibai and aidant, which are 
dissyllabic 

6. Ihd. pres. in'-quam, in'-quls. in'-qult: in'-qul-mus, in'-qul-tls, in'-qui-unt 

imp. , , in-qui-6 -bat, and in-qul'-bat; , ,m-qui-S'-bant» 

/uU , in'-qui-Ss, in'-qui-et; — =— , , • 

Pff' » m-inis'-fl, in-quit; , , . 

Subj. pres. , far-qui-as, ur-cfui-at; , in-qui-a'-tls, in'-qui-ant. 

Imperat. in'-que, in'-qul-to. 

6. Ihd. pres. , , f a'-tiir; /uL f S'-bdr, , f abM-tur. 

per/ fatus est; plvp. fatus eram. 

Imperat. f&'-re. Part. pres. fans; per/ f&'-tus; /uL fan'-dus. 
Infin. pres. fa'-rl or f&'-ri-er. Gerund, gen. fair-dl; abl fan'-do. 
Supine, fiV-ttt. % 

* Pronounced af-yo, a'-yunt, etc., wherever the diphthong at |g followed by a rmrsl. 
*»t9,l. 
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InUrfari has the forms interfdtw, interfata est, interfdrij mtctfun*, and 



prcefarenlur ; prcef&h su aus ; prafdtut fvero; imperat. prafato, prof A- 
v&no ; prafans, prcef6stus> prmandu*; profando. — Prdfari aaaprofdtmr, 
prof Ota est, prof &ta sunt, prof aim said prof ant. 

7. Ihd. pre*, quae'-^o, , quae'-slt; quaes'-ft-mus, , . 

Ihf. pre*, quses'-S-rfi. 

8. Tmperat. a'-ve, a-v5'-t§; a-vS'-to. Ihf. a-v6'-*8. 
isoiii.. Avert and solvere are often used with jabeo. 

9. Ihd. pre*, sal'-ve-o; fuL sal-vS'-bis. Ihf. pre*, sal-vS'-rS. 
Imperat. sal'-ve, sai-v5'-t&; sal-vg'-to. 

10. Impebat. ap'-a-gS. So &ge with a subject either singular or phuaL 

11. Impebat. ting, c6'-do; pL cef-te* for cSd'-I-tS. Hence c&dodum. 

12. Ikd. pre*, con'-flt; fut. con-ff-et. 

Subj. pre*, con-ff-at; imperf. con-fP-§-r€t. Ihf. pre*. con-fl'-fc-rl. 

13. Ind. pre*. de'-flt; pi. d9-fl'-unt; fuL d6-iY-«t. Subj. pre*. dS-fT-at 
Ihf. pre*. dS-fl'-e-ri. Bo ef-fl'-enfl, and in-ter-f i'-S-rl. PlauL ; and in-ter- 

fY-at. Liter. 

14. Ikd. pre*, in'-flt; pL in-fl'-unt. 

16. Ihd. pre*, i^-vat. Subj. pre*. C-vSt : imperf. d-va'-rSt. 

Part. pre*, C-vans ; perf.6-Y&'-tfa ; fuL Ov-a-ttt'-rus. Gebuhd, 5-v«ii'-dL 

Remark 1. Among defective verbs are sometimes, also, included the follow- 
ing : — For em. fore*, etc., /V£, (see \ 154, R. 8. ) Ausim.ausis, au*U ; autmL Faxo 
9si&faxim,fc&U,faxlt;faaAmus, faxUis f foxinL Faxetn. The form in o is 
an old future perfect; that intm a perfect, and that in em a pluperfect sub- 
junctive. See § 162, 7, (c), and 9. 

Rem. 2. In the present tense, the first person singular, fkro, to be mad, and 
dor and der, from eto, to give, are not used. So in the imperative #ci, dtp* and 
poUe, from tcio, c&pio, and potleo, do not occur. 

Rem. 8. A few words, sometimes classed with defectives, are formed by 
contraction from a verb and the conjunction si; as, tit for si at, sutiis for *t 

"*, tide* for #» audes (for audies.) 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

*^ § 184:* (a.) Impersonal verbs are those which are used 
only in the third person singular, and do not admit of a personal 
subject 

(b.) The subject of an impersonal verb in the active voice is, for the most 
part, either an infinitive, or an infinitive or subjunctive clause; but in English 
the neuter pronoun, it, commonly stands before the verb, and represents such 
clause; as, me delectat scribere, %t delights me to write. Sometimes an accusa- 
tive depending on an impersonal verb takes, in English, the place of a sub- 
ject; as, me mueret tot, I pity thee. 

1. Impersonal verbs in the active voice are conjugated in the sev- 
eral conjugations like delectat, it delights ; decet, it becomes ; contingit, 
it harpens ; evenit, it happens ; thus : — 
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IstConj. 


IdComj. 


ZdConj. 


UkQmj. 


Im>. Pru. 


delectat, 


decet, 


contingit, 


jvenit 
jvenieoat, 


Imp. 


delectabat, 


decSbat, 


contingSbat, 


Fid. 


delectabit, 


decebit, 


continget, 
contlgit, 


3veniet, 


Per/. 


delect&vit, 


decuit, 


evenit, 


Phip. 


delectavvrat, 


decuerat, 


contigerat, 


oven £ rat. 


FuLperf. 


delectaverit 


decuerit 


contigerit 


evenerit 


Sub. Pres. 


delectet, 


deceat, 


contingat, 


eveniat, 


Imp. 


delect&ret, 


deceret, 


contingeret, 
contigirit, 


e venire t, 


Perf. 


delectaverit, 


decu&rit, 


evenerit. 


Plup. 


delectavisset 


decuisset 


contigisset 


evenisset 


law. Pre*. 


delect&re, 


decere, 


contingere, 


evenlre, 


Per/. - 


delectavisse. 


decnisse. 


contigisse. 


evenisse. 



2. 



(a.) Most neuter and many active verbs may be used imperson- 
ally m the passive voice, by changing the personal subject of the ac- 
tive voice into an ablative with the preposition a or ab ; as, 

JUL pugnant; or pugn&tw ab Wis, they fight. IM qyanmt, or quasrUmr ab 
HHs, they ask. Cf. { 141, Bern. 2. 

(6.) In the passive form, the subject in English is, commonly, either 
the agent, expressed or understood, or an abstract noun formed from 
the verb ; as, 

Pngn&Um est, we, (hey, etc. fought; or, the battle was fought OmcurrUur, 
the people run together; or, there is a concourse. 

(c.) Sometimes the English subject in the passive form is, in Latin, an ob 
ttque case dependent on the verb ; as, fa&tw tibi, thou art favored. 

The following are the forms of impersonal verbs in the several conjugation* 
of the passive voice: — 



Indicative Mood. 



Pres. pugn&tur, 
Imp. pugnabatur, 
FuL pugnabltur, 
Perf. pugn&tum est or 

fuit, 
Plup. pugn&tum erat or 

fuerat, 
FuLp. pugn&tum erit or 



favStur, 
favebatur, 
favebltur, 
fautum est or 

fuit, 
fautum erat or 

fuerat, 
fautum erit or 

fuerit 



currltur, 
currebatur, 
currdtur, 
cursum est or 

fuit, 
cursum erat or 

fuerat, 
cursum erit or 

merit 



venltur, 
venieb&tur, 
veniStur, 
ventum est ot 

fuit; 
ventum erat or 

fu€rat, 
ventum erit or 

merit 



* Subjunctive Mood. 

Pres. pngnetur, faveRtur, ' curr&tur, veni&tur, 

Imp. pugnaretur, faverStur, currerStur, venirStur, 

Per/, pugnatum sit or fautum sit or cursum sit or ventum sit «/r 

ftitrit, fuerit, merit, fuerit, 
PliqK pugnatum esset or fautum esset or cursum esset or ventum essot or 

fuisset fuisset. fuisset fuisset 

Infinitive Mood. 

Pres. pugnari, faveri, curri, venlri, 

Perf. pugn&tum esse or fautum esse or cursum esse or ventum esse or 

fuisse, fuisse, fuisse, fuisse, 

FuL pugn&tum Iri. fautum ni. cursum Iri. ventum Iri 
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3. In like manner, in the periphrastic conjugation, the neuter gen- 
der of the participle in dus, both of active and neuter verbs, is used 
impersonally with est, etc., and the dative of the person ; as, mihi 
8cribendum fuit, I have been obliged to write ; moriendum est omnibus , 
all must die. See § 162, 15, &. 5. 

Remark 1. Grammarians usually reckon only ten real impersonal verbs, all 
of which are of the second conjugation, viz. decet, tibet, tied. liquet, tniseret, 
oportet, plaet, ptenttet, pOdet, and tadet. (See { 169.) Four of these, deceL tibet, 
ncet, and liquet occur also in the third person plural, but without personal sub- 
jects. There seems, however, to be no good reason for distinguishing the 
verbs above enumerated from other impersonal verbs. The following are such 
other verbs as are most commonly used impersonally:— 



(a.) In the first conjugation : — 



Constat, it is evident, 
Juvat, it delights. 
Praestat, it t* better, 
Restat, tt remains. 
Stat, it is resolved. 



V&cat, there is leisure. 

Certatur, there is a con- 
tention. 

Peccatur, a fault is com- 
mitted. 



(6.) In the second conjugation : — 



Apparet, it appears. 
Attlnet, it belongs to. 
DispBcet, it displeases. 
Dolet, it grieves. 
Miseretur, it distresses. 
Patet, it is plain. 



Pertlnetj it pertains. 
Placet, tt pleases. * 
FlStur, toe, etc weep, or, 

there is weeping. 
HocStur, injury is in- 
flicted. 



(c.) In the third conjugation :- 



Accldit, it happens. 
Conducit, it is useful. 
Gontingit, it happens. 
Fallit, or j it escapes me; 
Fugit me, j I do not know. 



Miserescit, it distresses. 
Sufflcit, it suffices. 
Creditor, it is believed. 
Currltur, people run. 



, a battle is 
fought 



PersuadStur, he. they, etc 

are persuaded. 
Pertsesum est, he. toy, 

etc are augusted with. 
Sflgtur, silence is 

tainea. 



Desinltnr, there is amend, 
Scribltur, it is written. 
Vivltur, toe, etc few. 



(d.) In the fourth conjugation : — 

ConvSnit, it is agreed Exp€dit, it is expedient. Sdtur. it %s known. 

upon; ttisJU. Dormltur, we, they, etc Itur, they, etc go. 

Evenit, it happens. sleep. Venltnr, they, etc 



(c) Among irregular verbs : — 



Fit, it happens. 
Interest, U concerns. 
Obest, it is hurtful 



Preterit me, it is 

known to me. 
Prodest, it avails. 



RSfert,** 
Subit, it occurs. 
Superest, it 



if.) To these may be added verbs signifying the state of the weather, or the 
operations of nature. The subject of these may be Jupiter, deus, or ccelum, . 
which are sometimes expressed. Of this kind are the following:— 

Fulget, ) Lapldat, it rains stones. Tdnat, it thunders. 



Gelat it fi 
Grandlna! tihaUs. 



Ningit it 
PluB,« 



evening 
Invesperascit, )proaches. 



Lapldat, ningit, and pluit are also used impersonally in the passive voice 
18* 
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Rem. 3. Impersonal verbs, not being used in the imperative, take the sub- 
junctive Tn its stead ; as, dekctet. let it delight In the passive voice, their 
perfect participles are used only in the neuter. 

Rem. 8. Most of the impersonal verbs want participles, gerunds, and su- 
pines; but pomttet has a present participle, futures in rus and due, ana the ge- 
rund. Pudtt and pi get have also the gerund and future passive participle. 

Rem. 4. Most of the above verbs are also used personally, but frequently in 
a somewhat different sense; as, ut Tib&ris inter eos et pons intercsset, so that 
the Tiber and bridge were between them. 

REDUNDANT VERBS. 

^- § 18& Redundant verbs are those which have different 
forms to express the same meaning. 

Verbs may be redundant in termination ; as, fabrtco and fdbricor, 
to frame ; — m conjugation ; as, Idvo, -are, and lavo, -ere, to wash ; — 
or in certain tenses ; as, odi and osus sum, I hate. 

t. The following deponent verbs, besides their passive form, have 
an active form in o, of the same meaning, but which is, in general, 
rarely used. A few, however, which are marked r., occur more rare- 
ly than the corresponding forms in o. 



Abomlnor, to abhor. 
AdOJor, to flatter. 
Altercor, to dispute. 
Amplexor, to embrace. 
Arbitror, to suppose. 
Argutor, to prate. 
Assentior, to assent. 
Aucupor, to hunt after. 
Aagoror. to foretell 
Aurfgor, to wive a chariot 
Ausplcor, to take theau- 

spu.es. 
Cachinnor, r. to laugh 

aloud. 



Fabrlcor, to frame. 
Feneror, to lend on in- 
terest. 
Fluctuor, to fluctuate. 
Frustror, to disappoint. 
Frutlcor, to sprout. 
Impertior, r. to impart 
Jurgor, to quarret 
Lacrlmor, r. to weep. 
Ludiflcor, to ridicule. 
Luxurior, r, to be rank. 
Medlcor, to heat 
Mereor, to deserve. 
Metor, to measure. 
Misereor, to commiserate. 
Modfiror, to moderate. 
Muneror, r. to bestow. 



Comltor, to accompany. 

Commentor, to deliberate. 

Convivor, to feast together. 

Cunctor, (cont.), to delay. Nictor, r.' to wink. 

Dignor, to deem worthy. Nutrior, r. to nourish. 

Dcpascor, to feed upon. Obsonor, to cater. 

Elucubror, to elaborate,, Oplnor, to suppose. 



Oscltor, to gape. 
Pacifloor, r. to make a 

peace. 
Palpor, to caress. 
Partior, to divide. 
Populor, to lay waste. 
Punior, to punish. 
Rumlnor, to ruminate. 
Sciscltor, to inquire. 
Sortior, to cast lots. 
Stabulor, to stable. 
Tueor, to defend. 
Tumultuor, to be in con- 

fusion. 
Ttitor, to defend. 
tJtor, to use. 
Urlnor, to dive. 
Veliflcor, to set sail. 
Venfiror, to reverence. 
Vocif eror, to bawl 



2. The following verbs are redundant in conjugation : — 

to shine. ?Sno,-are, 



Boo, -are, 
Boo, -ere, r. 
Bullo, -are, 
Bullio, -Ire, 



to roar. 



to boil 



- jeo, t; e r.} to < 



Cio, -Ire, r. } * ea?c * te * 



Fulgeo, -Sre, 
Fulgo, -fire, r. 
Uvo,-are, \ towat ^ % 
Lavo, -fire, r. J 
Lino, -fire, ) . 
Llnio, -Ire, r. J M 



Sono;-8re;j to * WB<i 
Strldeo, -ere, 
Strldo, -fire, 



«** ?2SMS? •»«** 



creak. 



Scityeo, -ere, ) 
ScUto, -fire, r. ) 



to abound. 



Tergo, -fire, , 

Those marked r. are rare* 
lyused. 
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Mihricr, drier, and pdtior. also, are redundant in conjugation in certain porta 
See in lists tf 174 and 177. 

§ 186* 1. Some verbs are spelled alike, or nearly alike, but 
differ in conjugation, quantity, pronunciation, or signification, or in 
two or more of these respects. 

Such are the following : — 

Abdlco, -are, to abdicate. fcdo, -fere, to eat. 

Edo, -fere, to publish. 



Abdico, -fere, to refuse. 

Accldo, -ere, to fall upon. 

Accldo, -ere, to cut down. 

Addo, -fere, to add. 

Adeo, -Ire, to goto. 

Aggfero, -are, to heap up. 

Aggero, -fere, toheap upon. 

ABego, -are, to depute. 

Allfego, -fere, to choose. 

Appello, -are, to cati. 

Appello, -fere, to drive to. 

Cado,-Sre, to fail 

Caedo, -fere, to cut 

Cedo, -fere, to yie/dl 

Caleo, -ere, to be hot. 

Oalleo, -ere, to be hard. 

Cano, -fere, to «n^. 

C&neo, -fere, to be gray. 

Careo, -fere, to want. 

Caro, -ere, to card wool. 

Cfelo, -are, to conceal. 

Caelo, -are, to cort?e. 

Censeo, -ere, to tfun&. 

Sentio, -Ire, to /eei. 

Olaudo, -£re, to shut. 

Claudo, -fere, to 6e lame. 

Collleo, -are, to 6tnd* to- 
gether. 

Coltigo, -fere, to coflect 

Colo, -are, to strain. 

Colo, -fere, to cultivate. 

Compello, are, to accost. 

CompeUo, -fere, to /ore*. 

Concldo, -ere, to cut to 
pieces. 

Concldo, -fire, to /aZL 

Coniicendo, -ere, to em- 
bark. 

C wise in do, -ere, to Uar 
to pieces. 

Const erno, -Are, to terrify. 

Consterno, -ere, to strew 
<wer. 

Decldo, -fere, to/a# dotcn. 

Decldo, -ere, to cut off. 

Declpio, -fere, # to deceive. 

Deslpio, -ere, to dote. 

Dellgo, -are, to tie tip. 

Dellgo, -fere, to cAoose 

Dillgo, -ere, to tow. 

DleiO, -ere, to say. 

tH90,-V^ to dedicate. 



Edfico, -are, to educate. 
Edfico, -ere, to draw out. 
Efffero, -are, to make wild. 
'Efffero, -re, to carry out. 
Excldo, -ere, to /a// otrf. 
Excldo, -ere, to c«t o/l 
Fferio, -Ire, to strt'&e. 
Ffero, -re, to 6ear. 
Ferior,-ari, to keep holiday. 
Frlgeo, -6re y to 6e coJd. 
Frlgo, -fere, to /ry. 
Fugo, -are, to j5*rf to ./K^nt. 
Fugio,-^re, to /y. 
Fundo, -are, to found. 
Fundo, -fere, to pour out 
Incldo, -fere, to jail into. 
Incldo, fere, to cut into. 
Indlco, -are, to show. 
Indlco, ere, to proclaim. 
Inflcio, -fere, to stain. 
Inf Itior, -ari, to dewy. 



Nltor, -i, to sJrfoe. 

Obs^ro, -are, to lock up. 

Obsfero, -ere, to sow. 

Occldo, -ere, to /otf. 

Occldo, -fere, to to. 

Opferio, -Ire. to corer. 

Opferor, -arft to work. 

Oppferior, -Iri, to wait for. 

Pando, -are, to tend. 

Pando, -fere, to extend. 

Paro, -are, to prepare. 

Pareo, -fere, to appear. 

Pario, -fere, to bring forth. 

Pario, -are, to balance. 

Pendeo, -fere, to hang. 

Pendo, -fere, to weigh. 

Percolo, -are, to Jftter. 

Percolo, -fere, to adorn. 

Perm&neo, -ere, to re- 
main. 

Permano, -Are, to jfow 
through. 

Prsedlco, -are, to publish. 



Intercldo, -fere, tohappen. Predlco, -ere, to foretell 

Prodo, -fere, to betray. 

Prodeo, -Ire, to come forth. 

Becedo, -fere, to retire. 

Becldo, -fere, to fall back 

Becldo, -fere, to cut off. 

Beddo, -fere, to restore. 

Bedeo, -Ire, to return. 

Befero, -re, to brina back 

Beferio, -Ire, to strike back 

Belego, -Are, to remove. 

Belfego, -fere, to read over 

Sfedo, -are, to atfay. 

Sfedeo, -fere, to e/t. 

Sldo, -fere, to sink 

Sfero, -fere, to sow. 

Sfero, -fere, to entwine. 

Succldo, -fere, to /atf un- 
der. 

Succldo, -fere, to cut down. 

Vado, -fere, to ^o. 

Vador, -ari, to Wnd ewer 
6y ww. 

Veneo, -ire, to oe «oW. 

Vfenio, -Ire, to come. 

Venor, -ari, to /itmt. 

Vincio, -Ire, to Wnd. 

Vinco, fere, to conquer. 

V6lo,-are,to/v. 

VWb, velle, to I 



Intercldo, -fere, to cut 

asunder. 
Jaceo, -fere, to Ke. 
Jacio, -fere, to throw. 
Labo, -are, to totter. 
Labor, -i, to yftde. 
Lacto, -are, to suckle. 
Lacto, -are, to deceive. 
Lfego, -are, to depute. 
Lfego, -fere, to read 
Llceo, -ere ; to 6e lawful 
Llceor, -en, to bid for. 
Llqno, -are, to w^ft. 
Llqoeo, -ere, to be mam-. 

fest 
Liquor, -i, to meft. 
Mano, -are, to flow. 
M&neo, -fere, to stay. . 
Mando, -are, to command. 
Mando, -fere, to eat. 
Mfeto, nerej to rea/?. 
Mfetor, -an, to measure. 
Mfetior, -Iri, to measure. 
Metuo, -fere, to /ear. 
Misferor, -Sri, to ^rity. 
Misfereor, -eri, to pity. 
Moror, -ari, to delay. 
Mdnor, -i, to die; 
Iftteb, -&e, to fitter. 
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2. Different verbs have sometimes the same perfect; as, 

Aceo, acui, to be sour. Fulcio, falsi, to prop, P&veo, pavi, to fear. 

Acuo, acui, to sharpen. Luceo, luxi, to mine. Pasco, pavi, to feed. 

Cresco, crSvi, to grow. Lugeo, luxi, to mourn. Pendeo, pependi, tohana. 
Cerno, crevi, to decree. Mulceo, mulsi, to soothe. Pendo, pependi, to weigh. 
Fulgeo, fulsi, to shine. Mulgeo, mulsi, to milk. 
To these add some of the compounds of sto and sisto. 

8. Different verbs have sometimes, also, the same supine or perfect 
participle; as, 

Frlco, frictum, to rub. Pango, pactum, to drive Patior, passus, to suffer. 

Frtgo, frictum, to roast. in. TSneo, tentum, to hold. 

Maneo, mansum, to re- Paoiscor, pactus, to bar- Tendo, tentum, to stretch, 

main. gain. Verro, versum, to brush. 

Mando, mansum, to chew. Pando, passum, to extend. Verto, yersum, to turn. 

DERIVATION OF VERBS. 

^ § 1S7» Verbs are derived either from nouns, from adjec- 
tives, or from other verbs. 

L Verbs derived from nouns or adjectives are called denomina- 
tives. 

I. (a.) Active denominatives are generally of the first conjuga- 
tion ; those which are neuter, of the second. They are usually formed 
by adding respectively o and eo to the root; as, 

From Nouns. 
• Actives* Neuters. 

Anno, to arm, (anna.)' Floreo, to bloom, (flos.) 

Fraudo, to defraud, (fraus.) Frondeo, to produce leaves, (frons.) 

Nomlno, to name, (nomen.) Luceo, to shine, (lux.) 

Num&ro, to number, (numerus.) Vlreo, to Jlourtsh, (vis.) 

From Adjectives. 
Albo, to whiten, (albus.) Albeo, to be white, (albns.) 

Celebro, to frequent, (celeber.) Calveo, to be bald, (calvus.) 

Libero, to free, (Jlber.) Flaveo, to be yellow, (fiavus.) 

(b.) Sometimes a preposition is prefixed in forming the deriva- 
tive ; as, 

Coacervo, to heap together, (acervus.) Exstirpo, to extirpate, (stirps.) 
Excavo, to excavate, (c&vus.) Ulaqueo, to insnare, (laqueus.) 

2. Many deponents of the first conjugation, derived from nouns, express 
the exercise of the character, office, etc., denoted by the primitive; as, archi- 
tector, to build; comitor, to accompany; furor, to steal; from architectus, 
comes, and fur. 

8. Such as denote resemblance or imitation are called imiiatives ; as, corni- 
cor, to imitate a crow, from comix ; Gracor. to imitate the Greeks. Some of 
these end in isso ; as, patrisso, to imitate a father. 

II. Verbs derived from other verbs are either frequentativ**, in* 
^ceptives, desider "fives, diminutives, or intensives. 
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^ 1. Frequentatives express'a repetition, or an increase of the action 
expressed by the primitive. 

(a.J They are all of the first conjugation, and are formed by adding 
o to tne third root4 as, domo, (damlt-) domXto. So adjUuo, adjuto ; 
dlcoy dicto ; gero, gesto. In verbs of the first conjugation, Gi of the 
root is often changed into Xt ; as, clamo, to cry, (clamdt-) clamtto, to 
cry frequently. 

(b.) A few frequentatives are formed by adding Xto to the first 
root of the primitive ; as, dgo (ag-) agXto. So lateo, UUXto ; nosco, 
noscUo ; qucero, qucertto* 

(c.) Frequentatives, from primitives of the second, third, and fourth conju- 
gations, sometimes serve again as primitives, from which new frequentatives 
are formed; as, O4co, dido, dicUto ; curro, curso, curslto; vinio, vtnto, vetttUo. 
Sometimes the second or intermediate form is not in use. 

(d.) Some frequentatives are deponent; as, mttdtor, from totnor (mtn&i-); 
vtrsor, from verto (vers-). So amplexor, sector, tiqvitor, from cmpUctor, liquor, 
and Jityuor. 

(e.) When verbs of this class express simply an increase of the action de- 
noted by the primitive, they are, by some grammarians, called intensive*. 

^ 2. Inceptives, or inchoatives mark the beginning of the action or 
state expressed by the primitive. 

(a.) They all end in sco, and are formed by adding that termina- 
tion to the root of the primitive, with its connecting vowel, which, in 
the third conjugation, is i; as, caleo, to be hot; cmesco, to grow hot 

So Wbo, (ore), Itibasco: ingtmo, (tre), inghnisco; obdormio, (Ire), obdormisco. 
Eisco is contracted for hiasco, from Mo, (are), 
(b.) Most inceptives are formed from verbs of the second conjugation, 
(c.) Some inceptives are formed from nouns and adjectives by adding a$c3 
* or esco to the root; as, puerasco, from puer ; j&venisco, from j&venU. 

Note. Inceptives are all neuter, and of the third conjugation. See § 178. 
Some verbs in sco, which are not inceptives, are active; as, disco, posco. 

^~ 3. Desideratives express a desire of doing the act denoted by the 
primitive. 

(a.) They are formed from the third root, by adding Urio; as, 
cceno, to sap, (ccentit,) ccenOtUrio, to desire to sup. 

(b.) Desideratives are all of the fourth conjugation. See $ 176, Note. 
, (e.) Verbs in urio, having « long, are not desideratives; as, prurio, ttgHrio. 

^* 4. Diminutives denote a feeble or trifling action. They are formed 
by adding illo to the root of the primitive ; as, conscribillo, to scribble, 
from conscribo. 
They are few in number, and are all of the first conjugation. 

y<^ 5. Intensives denote eager action. They are usually formed by 
adding so, esso, or isso to the root of the primitive ; as, facesso, to act 
earnestly — from fddio. 

So capesso, incesto, from cdpio and incSdo. Qmcupisco, to desire greatly, though 
in form an inceptive, is, in its signification, an intensive. 

Note. Verbs of all these classes have sometimes simply the meaning of their 
primitives. 
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COMPOSITION OF VERBS. 

§ 188* Verbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of a noun and a verb; as. oxKfico, beUlgero, lucrtfdcio. See S 108, B. 1. 

2. Of an adjective and a verb ; as, ampUftco, mtdtipuco. 
8. Of two verbs; as, caU/dcio, madS/dcio, patefdcto. 

Rem. In verbs of this class, the first part, which is a verb of the second con- 
jugation, loses its final o; the second part is always the verb fdcio. 

4. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, benS/dcio, mdledlco, sdtdgo, nolo, negUgo. 

6. Of a preposition and a verb; as, adauco, excfo, prbdo, svbrepo, aucerno, 
sijungo. 

6. Of a preposition and a noun, as, pernocto, irrSiio. 

§ 189* In composition with particles, the vowels a and t and 
the diphthong a in the radical syllaple of the simple verb are often 
changed in the compound. 

1. The following simple verbs in composition change a into e : — 
Arceo, Carpo, Farcio, Jacto, P&rio, Patro, Spargo, 
Candeo, Damno, Fatiscor, Lacto, Partio, Sacro, Tracto. 
Capto, Fallo, Gr&dior, Mando, P&tior, Scando, 

Exc. A is retained in amando, pramando, desacro,- and retracto ; pradamno, 
and pertracto sometimes also occur. A is also changed into e in occenio from 
canto, and ankelo from halo ; comperco also is found. 

2. The following, in the first root, change a and £into X; viz. 
ago, o&do, egeo, emo, frango, pango, prSmo, rSgo, sSdeo, spScio, tango. 
8. These change & and £, in the first and second roots, into X; viz. 

salio, to hop, sapio, t&ceo, and teneo. 

4. These change & into X, and as into f, in all the roots; viz. 

habeo, l&cio, lateo, placeo, statuo; csedo, lsedo, and quasro. 

5. The following change tf, in the first root, into t, and in the third 
root into e ; viz. 

cano, c&pio, f ateor, jacio, rapio, and apiscor. 

Exo. (a.) A is retained in cvrcumdgo, perdgo, sat&go; anUhdoeo, posth&oeo, 
depango, repango, compldceo, and perplaceo. Occdno and ricdno also sometimes 
occur. E is retained in coerno, ctrcumsSdeo, and super&tdeo. AntScdpio and an- 
Ucipo are both used; so also are superjdcio and soperjicio. 

(b.) (%go and digo are formed, by contraction, from con, de, and dgo; demo, 
pr&mo and sumo, from de, pro. sub, and Smo; prcebeo, and perhaps debeo, from 
pra, de, and habeo; per go and surgo, from per, sub, and rtgo. 

Note 1. Fdcio, compounded with a preposition, changes d into I in the first 
root, and into e in the third ; as, officio, affect, affectum. Some compounds of 
facto with nouns and adjectives, change d into L and also drop i before o, and 
are of the first conjugation; as, signlfico, VxUXfico, magntfico. Spicio forms 
some compounds in tho same manner; as, conspicor and suspteor. 

Note 2. IAao, compounded with con, de, di, e, inter, nee} and se, changes I 
into f, in the first root; as, coUtgo, negligo, etc.; out with ad, pros, per^re, sub, 
and trans, it retains i; as, alt8go. 

Note 8. Calco and salto, in composition, change a into u ; as, inculco, insulio. 
Plaudo changes au into 6; as, explddo ; except applaudo. Audio changes am 
into £ in obhSo. Causo, claudo, and qudtio, drop a ; as, accOso, ricludo, perctitia. 
fnro changes fi into i in dejiro and pejsro, but dejiro, also, is in use; 
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Note 4. In the compounds of caveo, maneo, and trdko, & remains unchanged, 
and so also does <b in the compounds of hcereo. 

Note 5. The simple verbs with which the following are com- 
pounded are not used : — 

Defendo, Impgdio, Confute, Insttgo, Connlveo, 

Offendo, Imbuo, RSfuto, Impleo, Percello, 

Experior, Oompello. (-are,) Ingruo, Cbmpleo, Induo, and some 

ExpSdio, Appello, (-are,) Congrno, KSnldeo, Exuo, others. 

For the changes produced in prepositions by composition with verbs see 
§196. 



PARTICLES. 



A 



190. ' 1. Particles are those parts of speech which are 
neither declined nor conjugated. They are divided into four 
classes — adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and intersections. 

Notb. A word may sometimes belong to two or more 6f these classes, ac- 
cording to its connection. 



ADVERBS. 



* 



2. An adverb is a particle used to modify or limit the mean- 
ing of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb ; as, 

Bene et sapienter dixit, he spoke well and wisely; Cams Sgregie fdiUs, a re- 
markably faithful dog; Nimis valde laudare, to praise too much. Compare 
§ 277, R. 1. 

8. Adverbs, in regard to their signification, are divided into va- 
rious classes ; as, adverbs of place, time, manner, etc., and some be- 
long to either class according to their connection. 

4. In regard to their etymology, adverbs are either primitive or 
derivative. , 

Remark. Among primitive adverbs are here classed not only such as can- 
not be traced to any more remote root, but also all which are not included in 
the regular classes of derivative adverts hereafter mentioned. 

PRIMITIVE ADVERBS. 

^C § MH« The primitive adverbs are few in number, when com- 
pared with the derivatives, and most of them are contained in the 
following lists marked I, II, and III. 

L Adverbs of Place and Order. 

&deo, so farj as far. aUcubi, somewhere. aHquSversum, toward 

&dhuc, to this place. allcuntie, from some some place. 

adversus, ") opposite, place. aliunde, from another 

adversum, > over against, alio, to another place. place. 

exadversus, — um, ) toward. allquS, in some way. circa, ) arouM j 

alia, by another way. aliorsum, towardanothr cirotim, j 

alias, in another place, er place. circiter, on every side. 

ftfib!, elsewhere. aUquo, to some jdace. circumcirc? ill around. 
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citrft, on fltk side. 

citro, hither. 
contra, over against. 
coram, before. 
d^hinc, henceforth. 
deinceps, successively. 
deind^, after that. 
denlqu^, finally. 
denuo, again. 
deorsum, downward. 
dextrorsum, toward 

right. 
ea, that way. 
eadem, the same way. 
eo, to that place, (hither. 
eodem, to the same place. 
exiude, after that. 
extra, without. 
extrins£cus./roTO without 
f 6ras, out of doors. 
f oris, without. 



the 



hac, this way. 
liactC-nus, thus 
hie, here. 



hinc, hence. 
hue, hither. 
hucusqu£, thus far. 
horsum, hithtrward. 
Ibi, there. 

Ibidem, in the same place. 
iliac, mat way. 
ilftc, there. 
illinc, thence. 
010, toer. 
il'orsum, thitherward. 
iliac, Mrter. 
inde. thence. 

indldem, /rom &4 *am« 
place. 



Infra, oe&w, beneath. 

lnlbi, in &a< jpface. ^ 

intrinseciis, from within 

intra, intro, J 

introrsum, > within. 

intQs, ) 

istac, that way. 

istlc, (Acre. 

istinc, (hence. 

isto, istuc, thither. 

juxta, nedr, a#fce. 

necubi, /ea< any where. 

neutro, to neither side. 

neutriibi, to neither place, turn, 

to neither side. 
nulllbi, • j 
nusquam, j 
penltiis, within. 
pon£, post, behind, back. 
porro, onward. 
procul, far. 
pr&p?, propter, near. 
prorsum, forward. 
protlnus, onward. 
qua? in which way t 
quaqua, ) what way 
quacumque, J soever. 
quaqug, wheresoever. 

quo? whither t 

<l uoiid ' xlhowfc 
quousqu£, y""" J" 



no where. 



quorsum? whitherwardf 

rursum t ) " 

slciibi, if any where. 
slcunde, if from any place. 
slnistrorsum, toward the 

left. 
subter, beneath. 
super, supra, above,ontop. 
sursum, upward. 

m, then, in the next 

place. 
tibi? where? 
ubicumqu€, ) wherever, 
) wheresoever. 



fM anywUre, 
» i every where. 



tibiubi, 

iibillbet, 

ublqufc, 

iiblvis, 

ultra, ultro, beyond, 

und«? whence t 

undeilbet, ) ,. ,_, 

undevis, y*S£* 

undlque, ) WMrtm 
undeundS, ) whence- 
und£cumquS, \ soever. 
uspiam, | somewhere, 
usquam, j any where. 
usqufc, au the way. 
usqu€qunqu£, in all 
utrimquSj on both sides. 
utro? which way? 



quupiam, 1 4n mMtm _»_.. utro? u _ . 

quoquam, j to """P^e. nte6M? ^ whk J Jtrfwe f 



utroblque, in both places. 
utroque, to both sides. 
utroqueversum, toward 
both sides. 



quoquo, ) whither- 
quocumquS, J soever. 
quoquoversus, toward 
every side. 

Remark 1. (a.) The interrogative adverbs of place, tibif where? tmi&l 
whence? qud? whither? and quat in what way? nave relation to 'other ad- 
verbs formed in a similar manner, thus constituting a system of adverbial cor- 
relatives similar to that of the pronominal adjectives. £ee § 139, 5, (3.) 

(b.) As in the case -of the pronominal correlatives, the interrogative and 
relative forms are alike, beginning with uorqu. The demonstratives are formed 
from is, which is strengthened by dem ] and the indefinite from aHquis. The 
general relatives and the^ general indefinites or universale, like those of the pro- 
nominal adjectives, are made, the former by doubling the simple relatives of 
by appending to them the termination cumqui, * soever,* and the latter by ad- 
ding qui, vis, or libit. Thus : 

Jnterrog. Demonstr. BelaL Gen. Relat. Indefin 
tibi? Ibi, ubi, iibiubi, allciibi, 

Ibidem, iiblcumquP, 



nude? 

quo? 
qua? 



indfc, 
indldem, 

e5, 

•5dem, 
eft, 
eadem. 



und€, 



qu5, 
qua. 



undeund£, 
undecumque, 

quoquo, 
quocumquS, 
quaqua, 
quacumque. 



allcundS, 



allquo, 
allquR. 



Gen. Indefin. 
ublqufc, 
ublvls, 
iiblllbgt 
undlqug, 
undevis, 
undfcllbet, 
quovls, 
quollbet, 
quavls, 
quallbet 
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(c) To those answering to Hint may be added tiRbi, mdltiri, and ttnoi, the 
latter being a strengthened form of tin. In like manner aliunde, utrimqui, in- 
Urinsicis, and extrinsttus may be added to those answering to undit and ahd to 
those answering to quot So also to trtr5 f answer utrbque and netrfro. 

(d.) The demonstratives ito, tn«K, and ed are used only in reference to rela- 
tive sentences which precede; but more definite demonstratives are formed 
from the pronouns hie, ist&, and ille", answering in like manner to ubif undit 
and gud t These together with the preceding correlatives are, in the following 
table, arranged respectively under their several interrogatives tint undit qubl 
suat and quorsumt — Thus : 

, tibi? undfi? quo? qu&? quorsum? 

hlc, hinc, hue, hac, horsum, 

istlc, istinc, istuc, istac, istorsum, 

illlc, illinc, illuc, iliac, illorsum, 

Ibi, indfi. eo, . eft, , 

Ibidem, indldem, eodem, eadem, , 

alibi, aliunde, 'alio, alia, aliorsum, 

&UcubL allcundS. allquo. allqua. aHquoversum. 

(e.) Etc, Tunc, htie, refer to the place of the speaker; istic, istinc, istac, to the 

8 lace of the second person or person addressed; and illlc, illinc, illuc, to that of 
tie third person or the person or thing spoken of. Cf. { 207, R. 28, (o.) and (d.) 
(/.) The interrogative adverbs tibi, undi, qud, qud, etc. are often used with- 
out a question, simply as adverbs of place; as, m earn partem iturot, atque lbi 
futurot HelveUot, Obi tot Qetar constitmsseL 

(g.) In consequence of a transfer of their meaning, some of the adverbs of 
place, as, hlc, tin, tin, hinc, indi, hactenus, etc., become also adverbs of time, 
and some of them are used also as conjunctions. 
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scrotum, immediately. 
abhinc, from this time. 
ftdeo, to long (as). 
adhuc, untu now, tHU. 
alias, at another time. 
altyuamdiu, for awhile. 
ahquando, at tome time. 
allquoties, teveral timet. 
ante, j before, 
anteft, ) previously. 
anteh&c, formerly. 
bis, twice, (see { 119). 
cirdter, about, near. 
eras, tomorrow. 
cum or quum, when. 
deinceps, in succession. 
deind€ or deln, | thereupon. 
exindS or exln, ( afferwara. 
dehinc, from this time, 
de'mum, at length. 
denlque, lastly. 
diu, long. 
. dudum, previously. 
eousque, to long. 
her6 or hfcrf, yesterday. 
hlc, here, hereupon, 
hinc, from this time, since. 
hddie, to-day. 
Ibi, then, thereupon. 
"" '"' now and then, 

It 



flHco, 

inde, after that, 
interdum, sometimes. 
interim, meanwhile* 
Iterum, again. 
jam, now, already. 

jSu, }*"*<*•• 

jamjam, presently. 

jamprldem, long since. 

modo, just now. 

mox, soon after. 

nondum, not yet. 

nonnumquam, sometimes. 

nudius tertius, three days 
ago. 

nunc, now. 

numquam, never, 

nup£r, lately. 

olim, formerly. 

parumper, \for t a short 

paulispVr, j time. 

perenaig, two dayt hence. 

porro, hereafter, in fu- 
ture. 

post, posteft, afterwards. 

postnac, hereafter. 

postrldie. the day after. 

•prldem, long since. 

prldiS, the day before. 

proUnus, instantly. 



qnamdiu? how long t 
quando? when? 
quandocumquS, when- 



quandoquS, at some 
quater. four times. 

quondam, formerly. 
quOttdiS, daily. 
qudtiesV how often f 
quum or cum, when. 
rursus, again. 
ssepS, often. 
semel, once. 
semper, always. 
statim, immediately. 
subincfe, immediately, now 

and then. 
tamdiu, so long. 
tandem, at length. 
taritisper, for so long. 
ter, thrice. 
t6ti6s, so often. 
turn, tunc, then. 
iibi, when, as soon at, 
umquam, ever. 
usque, until, ever. 
tit or uti, at, or soon as, 

when. 
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HI. Adverbs y£ Manner, Quality, Degree, etc, 



adeo, so, to thai degree. 
admddum, very much. 
allter, otherwise. 
ceu, as, like at. 
cur? whyt 

duntaxat, only, at least. 
fetiam, also, trtjy, yes. 

fortassS, perhaps. 

frustra, in vain. 

gratis, freely. 

Hand, not. 

haudquaquam, by no 
means. 

hficusqug, so far. 

Identldem, constantly. 

immo, nay, on the con- 
trary. 

Ita,*>. 

Item, just so. also. 

Itidem, in like manner. 

juxta, equally, alike. 

magis, more. 

mddo, only. 

n» or n§, truly, verily. 

n6, not. 

nedum, much less. 

nempe, truly, forsooth. 

nequaquam, ) by no 

neuttquam, J means. 

Dlmlrura, certainly, to be 
sure. 



,'! 



too much. 



sanS, truly. 

Sk, }•""**■ 

s&tius, rather. 
scilicet, truly x to toft. 
secus, otherwise. 

=?}«*««**• 

BlC^SO. 

£&, }-«*«• 

slmul, together. 
singillatim, one by one. 
solum, only, alone. 
tarn, so, so much. 
tamcmam, Wee, as if. 
tantep€r€, so greatly. 
tantum, so much, only. 
tautummddd, only. 
temerS, at random. 
una, together. • 
usguemiaqug, in aUpoints, 
in au ways. 

&>• 

iitiqug, at any rate, cer- 
tainly. 
utpotg, as, inasmuch as* 
valde, very much. 
vel, even. 

vfcliit, ) as, Wee as, for 
velutt, j example. 
vlcissim, in turn, again. 
videlicet, clearly, to wiL 
vix, scarcely. 

Rem. 2. Adverbs denoting quality, manner, etc., are sometimes divided into 
those of, 1. Quality; os.bene,mdU. 2. Certainty; as, certe, plane. 8. Con- 
tingence; as, forti. 4. Negation; as, hand, nou, ne,immd. 6. Affirmation; as, 
na, qutdem, OttouS, nempS. 6. Swearing; as, hercU. x 7. Explaining; as, videU- 
ce~t, utpdtS. 8. Separation* as, seorsum. 9. Joining together; as, simM, find. 
10. Interrogation; as, c&rt qudret 11. Quantity or degree; as, s&tis, tided. 
12. Excess; as, perauam, maxtme. 13. Defect; as, p&rum, pamS. 14. Prefer- 
ence ; as, pdtius, sdttus. 15. Likeness ; as, itd, sic. 16. Unlikeness ; as, dliter. 
17. Exclusion; as, tantum, solum. 

Rem. 3. Non is the ordinary Latin negation. Haud signifies either c not at 
all,' or * not exactly.' It is used by the comic and later writers in all combina- 
tions, but in the authors of the best age its use is more especially limited to its 
connection with adjectives and adverbs denoting a measure ; as, haud rnulium, 
haud magnum, haud parvus, haud mediocris, haudpauh, haud prdcul, haud longe, 
especially haud sane in connection with other words ; as, haud sane fdctle. res 
haud sane diffidlis, haud sane inteUigo ; also hand quisquam, haud umquam, haud 
gudquam. With verbs haud is scarcely used until Livy and Tacitus, except in 
the common phrase haud scio an, which is equivalent to nescio an. — Ne , (or n f ) 
is the primitive Latin negative particle, signifying no or not. It is used in this 
sense and as an adverb, (a) with guidem to make an emphatic negation f the 
word standing between them ; as, ne in oppidis quldem. not even in the towns ; 
(6) in composition as in nesio, ntfas, neuter, etc.; \c) with imperatives and 



nlmls, 
nlmium, 
non, not. 
omnlno, altogether, only. 
panS, almost. 
palam, openly. 
parltfcr, equally. 
parum, too little. 
paulatim, by degrees. 
penltiis, wholly. 
perindS, ) just as, 
proindS, j as though. 
perquam, very much. 
plerum<Ju*5, for the most 

part, commonly. 
pStius, rather. 
porro, moreover, then. 
prater, beyond, except 
praesertim, particularly. 
profecto, truly. 
prop?, almost, near. 
propemSdum. almost. 
prorsus, wholly. 
quam, how much, as. 
quamobrem, wherefore. 
quare ? why t wherefore t 
quasi, as if, as it were. 
quemadmddum, as. 

quomodo? howl in what 

manner t 
quoquS. also. 
rite, duly. 
saltern, at least. 
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subjunctives used as imperatives; as, Ne pueri, n§ tarda artimii usuesdte beUa. 
Virg. So, also, in wishes and asseverations: as, Ne id Jupiter aniret, may Ju- 
piter forbid it. Liv. Ne vivam, si scio, may I die, if I know. Cic. ; and in con- 
cessive and restrictive clauses; as, Nefuerit, suppose there was not. Cic. 
Bint misericordes in furibus cerarii, ne ilus sangulnem nostram largiantur, only 
let them not, etc. Cic. So dum ne, dummddo ne, mddo ne, dum quidem ne ; and in 
intentional clauses with ut. — Immo, as a negative, substitutes something 
stronger in the place of the preceding statement, which is denied; as, Causa 
igitur non bona est t Immo optima, sed, etc. Cic. It may often be translated by 
* nay,' or * nay even.* " 

Rem. 4. Quid em gives particular emphasis to a word or an idea, and then 
answers to our * certainly ' or * indeed,' but frequently, especially with a pro- 
noun, it merely adds emphasis. Eauidem, which is considered as a com- 
grand of ego and quidem, is used exclusively m this sense by Cicero, Virgil, and 
orace, but by other and particularly by later writers it is used like quidem. — 
Nempe, 'surely,' is often used ironically, when we refute a person by con- 
cessions which he is obliged to make, or by deductions. In other connections 
it may be translated ' namely.' 

Rem. 5. Sic, itd, tarn, as also tantdpSre, and tided signify ( so.* 
Bic is more particularly the demonstrative ' so,' or ' thus ' ; as, sic seres hdoet. 
It a defines or limits more accurately, and is equivalent to our ' in such a man- 
ner,' or ' only in so far ' ; as, ita defenmto, ut neminem loedas. Frequently, how- 
ever, ita has the signification of sic, but sic has not the limiting sense of ita.— 
Tarn, 'so much,' generally stands before adjectives and adverbs, and in- 
creases the degree; oefore vowels tantopere is generally used instead of tarn — 
Adeo, 'to that degree' or * point,' increases the expression to a certain end or 
result Hence it forms the transition to the conclusion of an argument or to 
the essential part of a thing; and Cicero employs it to introduce the proofs of 
what he has previously alleged; as, Id adeo ex ipso sendtus consuUo cognosdte, 
and always in such case puts adeo after a pronoun. 

Rem. 6. Umquam, 'ever,' and l usquam, 'somewhere,' like quisquam, 
require a negation in the sentence, and thus become equivalent to numquam 
and nusquam. A negative question, however, may supply the place of a nega- 
tive proposition; as, num tu eum umquam vidistit — Us pi am, like quispiam, is 
not negative, but is the same as dUcubi, but strengthened, just as quispiam is 
the same as aUquis. So, also, qucpiam is used affirmatively, andqudquam nega- 
tively.— Ja »» , with a negative, answers to our 'longer'; as, NwM jam spero, 
I no longer hope for any thing. When used to connect sentences it signifies 
'further,' or ^now.' — usque is commonly accompanied by the prepositions ' 
ad, in, ab, or ex. It rarely signifies ' ever and anon ' ; as. Naturam expellas 
furcct, tdmen usque recurreU Hor. — Nuper , mddo, and mox are relative 
and indefinite. — Vudum , ' previously,' or ' before,' in relation to a time which 
has just passed away, may often be translated 'just before.' — Jamdudum 
signifies ' long before,' or 'long since.' With the poets jamdudum contains the 
idea of impatience, and signifies ' without delay,' ' forthwith ' ; as, Jamdudum 
sumite txmas. Virg. — Tandem, 'at length,' also expresses the impatience 
with which a question is put. 

Rem. 7. Tunc is 'then,' 'at that time,' in opposition to nunc, 'now': 
Turn is 'then,' as the correlative of quum, 'when ;' as, quum omnes adessent, 
turn Ule exorsus est dicire, when all were present, then he began to speak. 
Without a relative sentence turn signifies ' hereupon,' or ' thereupon ' ; but a 
relative sentence may always be supplied. The same difference exists t etween 
t&am nunc and etiam turn, ' still,' or ' yet ' ; and between nunc ipsum and :um ip- 
sum ; quummaxlme and tummaxime, 'just,' or ' even then ' ; for etiam nunc, nunc 
ipsum and quum maxime refer to the present; but etiamtum, turn ipsum, and 
" , to the past 
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DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

§ 193* Adverbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, and participles. 

L From Nouns. 

1. Of these a few end in im (generally Gtirri), and denote manner; 
as, 

grtyatim, in herds; metnbratim, limb by limb; vtciss&tim, or more frequently, 
ttcwsim, by turns; from grex, membrum, and vicis. 

2. Some end in Xtus, and denote origin or manner ; as, 

caUtus, from heaven ; fun&tus, from the bottom ; rd&cttus, by the roots ; from 
calum, fundus, and r&dix. 

8. Some are merely the different cases of nouns used adverbially; 
a* 

(a.) Some adverbs of time; as, nani, noctO, aHO, tempdri or Umpdri, fafttff, 
principid, mddo.—(b.) Adverbs of place; as, fdris, fords* — ^c.) Adverbs oi 
manner; as, sponii, forti, gratis or grdtiis, ingrdtiis, vtugd, parUm. 

II. From Adjectives and Participles. 

^ By far the greater number of derivative adverbs come from adjeo 
lives and participles (present and perfect), and end in I and t$r. 

1. Adverbs derived from adjectives and participles of the second 
declension, are formed by adding e to the root; as, m 

atgre, scarcely; alte, high; Ubiri, freely; Umge, far; misire, miserably; ptinZ, 
folly; docte, learnedly; ornate, elegantly; from agir, alius, fiber, longus, mlsir, 
plenus. doctus, and orndt&s. Bini, well, is from bonus, or an older form tenia. 

Remark. A few adverbs in e differ in meaning from their adjectives; as, 
idni, certainly; valde, very; from sdn&s, sound, well; and vdUd&s, strong. 

Exc. 1. A few adverbs derived from adjectives and participles of 
the second declension, add tter, itus, im, or atim>\o the root; as, 

ndviter. actively ; antlquttOs, anciently ; dirtnttus, divinely ; prfvdHtn, privately ; 
tudtim, after vour manner; smgiUdtim, tingillatim, sigiUdtim, or singtdtim, sever- 
ally; camm, carptim, sensim, stdiim, etc. from ndv&s, antiqu&s, dbfa&s, privates, 
tuus y singUli, casts, carptus, etc. 

Exc. 2. Some adverbs are formed with two or more of the above termina- . 
tions with the same meaning; as, d&ri, d&rttir ; JirmS, jirmlt&r / ndvi, naviter; 
largi, largltisr ; l&cMente, lucuUnt&r; turbulente, tttrbMenter : so cauti and cautim; 
k&mdne, K&mdntter, and hQmanlt&s ; pubtici and publidtus. 

2. Adverbs derived from adjectives and participles of the third de- 
clension, are formed by adding lt#r to the root, except when it ends 
in t, in which case er only is added ; as, 

ticrtte'r, sharply; felldter, happily; turpiUr, basely; — eUgantir, elegantly; 
prudenter, prudently; dmnntir, lovingly; prdperantir, nastily; from dc4r, fefix, 
UtrplSj eUgans, prSdens, dmans, and prdperans. So also frbm the obsolete tills 
for dli&s, and prd/rts, (neuter prdpt), come dlitSr and propter for prdpiter, 

Exc. From audax comes by syncope audacter ; from forUs comes forttt&r; 
from omtds, omnino; from uber, uoertim; and from niovam, neqviier. 
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3. From the cardinal numerals are formed numeral adverbs in 
f£s; as, 

ies, dgcies, from quinqui and dScem, So tf <t£t and qudtiSs, from tft and 
See i 119. 

4. Some adverbs are merely certain cases of adjectives. Such 
are, 

(a.) Ablatives in 0, from adjectives and participles of the second declension; 
as, dtd, quickly; conUnvfi, immediately; ^/oZtf, falsely; crebrd, frequently; 
leserveduy; 1 



merito, deservedly; n&cfofindto, unexpectedly ;fortuU6, by chance; auspicate, 
auspiciously; consulid, designedly; and a few m d from adjectives of the first 
declension; as, recta, straight on; find, together. In like manner, repenti, sud- 
denly, from ripens; and peregre or peregn, from periger. 

(b.) Nominatives or accusatives of the third declension in the neuter singu- 
lar; as, fdcUS. diffidU, r&cens, subftmi, and impunS ; and some also of the 
second declension; as, ceterum, plerumque', mtdtum, plUrimum, pdtisstmum, path 
turn, nimkan, pdrum, and the numeral adverbs, primvm, tterum, tertium, quar- 
tern, etc. which have also the termination in <5, and so also postremum (6), and 
ultimum (o). The neuter plural sometimes occurs also, especially in poetry; as, 
multd gemere; Iristid ululdre / crebrd ferfre. 

(c.) Accusatives of the first declension; as, Ufariam, trffariam, tnutttfariam, 
omnifariam, etc. soil, partem. x 

Note 1. The forms in e and from adjectives of the second declension have 
generally the same meaning, but vere and vero have a somewhat different 
sense. Vere, truly, is the regular adverb of ver&s, true ; but vero is used in 
answers, in the sense of ( in truth.* or * certainly.* In this use it is added to the 
verb nsed in the question; as, aafui&tine' hSrl in conviviot The affirmative an- 
swer is ego vero aafui, or without the verb, ego vero, and negatively, minims 
vero; and as vero thus merely indicates a reply, it is often untranslatable into 
English, — Certd, on the other hand, usually takes the meaning of the adjective 
certus, while certe often signifies ( at least ' ; as, vicU s&mus, out, si dignttas vind 
non pttest, fracti certe; but certe is frequently used in the sense of •certainly,' 
especially m the phrase certe scio. 

Note 2. Some adjectives, from the nature of their signification, have no 
corresponding adverbs. Of some others, also, none occur m the classics. Such 
are dmens.diriis, discors, gndr&s. rudis, trux, imbeUis, immSibiUs, and similar com- 
pounds. In place of the adverbs formed from vttus and fld&s, vHuste and an- 
tique are used for the former, and fldeUt&r for the latter, from vttust&s, antiquus, 
and fideUs. 

in. From the adjective pronouns are derived adverbs of place, 
etc. (See § 191, Rem. 1.) 

Remark. The terminations 6 and uc denote the place whither, instead of the 
accusative of the pronoun with a preposition; as, eo for ad turn Idcum; hue for 
ad hunc Idcum ; the terminations a& and inc denote the place from which ; 
i and ic, the place in which; and d and dc, the place by or through which; as, 
e&; vis or parte being understood. 

TV. (a.) A few adverbs are derived from prepositions ; as, subi&s, beneath ; from 
wSb; propter, near; from prdpe*. (b.) MoraXcus and versus are derived from the 
verbs mordeo and verto, 

Bemabk. Diminttives are formed from a few adverbs; aa, clam, clancttium; 
prtnmniy primulum ; c&Wri&s, dlSriwcule ; scepiiis, saypiuscuU ; bene*, belle, belUs- 
sime, 

14* 
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COMPOSITION OF ADVERBS. 

$ 193* Adverbs are compounded variously: — 

I. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, postrhSi, quMtiBi. magnbpiri, maxtmdpiri, 
§mmnilpir4,mutntdperi, tantdpiri, tantummddo, sotmnmOao, muttimddis, qudtannis— 
OtposUrd <&, tnagnd dperi, etc -^ 

5. Of a pronoun and a noon; tL* y hd(&,quM,q*6mddfi--ofkfie<Xi,qu&ri 1 9to. 
8. Of an adverb and a norm; as, ntuSMs, seepenOm ird of mate dies, etc 

4. Of a preposition and a noun; as, commtn&s, imtn&s, UUco, tbiter, extemptb, 
obviam, postmfidd, admOdum, propiiSem— of con, e, and mdnis ; m and Metis; etc 

6. Of an adjective and a pronoun; as, dltiqut or dUOquin, citerfiqtd or cetir*> 
qtin — of dU&s and qui, i. e. dm qu6 (mddo), etc 

c Of a pronoun and an adverb; as, dhouamdiiL, d&ctibi— of dbquU, dtfi, and 
fbi ; ntipidquam and niquic quam of ni ana qutsquam. 

7. Of two verbs; as, ikcH, solicit vtdeUdt of iHf, scire, vtifori, and UciL 

8. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, qudttbit, tibtvls, vndiUbit. So deinceps— from 
detn and cdpio; dvntaxat— from dum and taxo. 

9. Of a, participle with various parts of speech; as, deorsum, dextr o re w m, 
korsum, retrorsum, sursum— of de, dexter, hlc, retro, t&pir, and tx>r5fi* or versa*. 

10. Of two adverbs ; as, jamdudum, quamdfa, tamdia, cummaxtme, tummaxtmi, 
quousqui, slctiL 

II. Of a preposition and an adjective; as, dSnuo, imprimis, cumprtmU, ap- 
primi, tnccusum— of di nbvb, imprimis, etc 

12. Of a preposition and a pronoun; as, quaprdptir, posted, intirtd, ptxstired, 
Kactinus, qudtin&s, dUqudtinus, e&linie—ot propter qua*, post ea or earn, etc 

18. Of a preposition and an adverb; as, dbkinc, ddhic, deripenti, interlbi, m- 
terdti, interdmn, permxpi. 

14. Of two or three prepositions; as, insupir, prWnHs, fade 4 , detn, demdi, 
perindS. 

15. Of a conjunction and an adverb; as," nictibi, sicubi— of ni, sf, and dtcHbs\ 

16. Of an adverb and a termination scarcely used except in composition; 
as, ibidem, pdrumpir, quandbcumqui, tiblquf, utcunqui. 

17. Of three different parts of speech; as, forsttdn—of fore, ett, tin, quemad- 
tnddum, quamobrem, etc 

18. Of an adverb and an adjective; as, nhnlrum, utpdti. 

19. Of an adjective and a verb ; as, quantum&s, quantumUbit. 

Signification of certain Compound and Derivative Adverbs. 

1. The adverbs conHnuo, prdttnus, stdthn. confeetim, stibtto, repente and der*> 
pente,actiUum,Ulico.iUcet, extempio, signify in general 'directly' or * imme- 
diately'; but, strictly, conttnuo means, 'immediately after'; stdtim, 'without 
delay ' ; confeetim, * directly ' ; sQJbito, ' suddenly, unexpectedly ' ; prOUnus, ' far- 
ther,' viz. in the same direction, and hence, ' without interruption ' ; repente 
and deripente, 'at once,' opposed to eeneim, * gradually,' (see Cic. Off. 1, 88); 
acUUum, ' instantaneously/ U q. eddem acta ; iUico, and more rarely iUcet, * forth- 
with, the instant,' (Virg. M&. 2, 424, Cic. Mur. 10) ; so also extempto, (Liv. 41, 1). 

2. Prcesertim. pracipue, imprimis, cumjrrtmU, apprime, are generally trans- 
lated 'principally,' but, properly, prcesertim is ' particularly,' and sets forth a 
particular circumstance with emphasis ; jprcectpue, from prcecdpio, has reference 
to privilege, and signifies ' especially ' ; imprimis and cwnprimis, signify 'prin- 
cijndly, * or ' in preference to others ' ; and apprime, ' before all,* ' very/ is used 
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in pure Latin to qualify and strengthen only adjectives. Jdmddmm properly 
signifies * according to measure/ that is, ' hi as great a measure as can be.' 
'very, exceedingly.' With numerals it denotes approximation, * about* Ach 
mOdum nihil and admddum nullus signify * nothing at all' and 'no one at all.' 

8. Mddo is the usual equivalent for ' only. 1 Solum, ' alone,' ' merely,' points 
to something higher or greater. Tawtomy * only,' * merely.' intimates that some- 
thing else was expected. The significations oftObm and Umtum are strength- 
ened by mddo, forming s&ummddo and tamimmmddo. Duntaxat, ' only, solely,' to 
not joined with verbs. It also signifies 'at least,' denoting a limitation to a 
particular point. Saltern also signifies ' at least,' but denotes the reduction of a 
demand to a minimum; as, Erlpe mihi huac dbftreia, out mkute tatiem. 

4. Frustrd implies a disappointed expectation; as in frugtra tmdpirt latere*. 
Nhpdcqnam denotes the absence of success, as in Hor. Carm. 1, 3, 21. Incas- 
tum, composed of m and cassum, 'hollow' or 'empty,' signifies ' to no purpose '; 
as, tela incasswn jadrt. 
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COMPARISON OF ADVERB& 



5 194U 1« Adverbs derived from adjectives with the termi- 
nations e and t$r, and most of those in o, are compared like their 
primitives. 

2. The comparative, like the neuter comparative of the adjective, 
ends in r&s; the superlative is formed from the superlative of the ad- 
jective by changing us into e ; as, 

<^<&rtts, d&ruttme ; JacW, ftctWs, ftcUUmi; dcriOr, dcn*$, teftimif 
rdra, r&ri&s, rdrissime ; tnat&ri, mdtari&s, mdt&rwlme or mdUtrrime. 

8. Some adverbs have superlatives in or vm; as, mirUinlmO, ptitrttrntm, 
primO or primum, pdtUstmum. ~ 

4. If the comparison of the adjective is irregular or defective, (see 
5§ 125, 120), that of the adverb is so likewise ; . as, 

bbii y milius, apttmi; mdU, pijH$ % pesstmS; pdrum, minus, minimi; mwtum, 
pfot, pUbriimtm ; — , prUkt, prirnO or prfmum; — , fct&, fcisstme; — , ditfriiU, 
teterrime ; — , pdttiis, pdtutime or pdtissimum ; meritd^ — , m&ritUsimo ; sdtts, so- 
tiftf, — . MdgU, maximiy (from magn&s,) has no positive; ntiper x nOptrrtme, has 
nb comparative. Prdpi, prdptih, proztme: the adjective prdprir has no posi- 
tive in use. The regular adverb in the positive degree from Mr is wanting, 
its place being supplied by ubertim, but ubiriUs and Hberrimi are used. So in- 
stead of truster, truti, the neuter of tristis, is used, but the comparative tristi&i 
is regular; and from $0cor$ only sfcordius, the comparative, is in use. 

6. DiH and $*pi, though not derived from adjectives, are yet compared;— 
£1, dfrUtas, dkUiulme; topi, mzprfU, Mopisstme. A comparative tempirm, from 
ttmpiri or Umpdri, also sometimes occurs. So tfcto, teckis. 

6. Adverbs, like adjectives, are sometimes compared by prefixing 
*%& and maximi ; as, magfs Sperte, maxtmS accommodate. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 



§ \&&» 1. A preposition is a particle which expresses the 

relation between a noon or pronoun and some preceding word* 

3. Prepositions express the relations of persons or things, either to one 
another, or to actions and conditions; as, 4mor mum er$m <*> mgr love toward 
thee) m mi fa* I go to fee*. 
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PROPOSITIONS. 



§195. 



8. Some prepositions have the noon or pronoun which follows 
them in the accusative, some, in the ablative, and some, in either the 
accusative or the ablative. 

XV 4. Twenty-six prepositions have an accusative after them : — 

extra, without, beyond, post, after, since, behind. 

infra, under, beneath. prater, past, before. 

intgr, between, among, against, beyond, besides. 

Knt$, before. during. prdpS, near by, nigh. 

apud, at, with, near, be- intra, within, propter, near, on account 

fore, in presence of. juxt^ near to, next to. of. 

circa, } 

penes, in the power of, 



ad, to, towards, at, for. 
adversus, j against, 
adversum r | towards. 



■ , around. about. ° h l fr* m accowU & Becundum, after, behind, 
circum, ) WVMW *» w^"^ before. along, next to, accord- 



circlter, about, near. penes, in the power of, ing to. 

c * 8 > I on dd* mdt. wtihin. w ^ 1 ' supra, above, over. 

citra, J ma ^ wunm ' pgr, through, throughout, trans, over, beyond. 

contra, against, opposite. by, during. ultra, beyond. 

erga, towards, opposite. pon€, behind. 



v 5. Eleven prepositions have after them an ablative : — 

ab, [from, after, by. 
abs, ) 



absqug, without, but for. 
coram, before, in pret- 
ence of. 
cum, toft. 



dS, from, down from, af- 
ter, of, concerning. 

6, \ out of, from, of, by, 

ex. ) after. 

palam, before, in pres- 
ence of. 



pr», before, for, on ac- 
count of, in comparison 
with. 

pro, before, for, instead 
of, according to. 

slnS, without. 

tenus, as far as, up to. 



super, above, over; upon, 
concerning. 



v 6. Five prepositions take after them sometimes an accusative, 

and sometimes an ablative : — 

dam, without the hnowt- sub, under, about, near, 
edge of. < subtfcr, under, beneath. 

In, in, on; to, into, against 

Rkmark 1. Prepositions are so called, because they are generally placed be- 
fore the noun or pronoun whose relation they express. They sometimes, how-, 
ever, stand after it. Cf. { 279, 10. 

Rem. 2.. A is used only before consonants; do before vowels, and frequently 
before consonants, though rarely before labials: abs is obsolete, except in tfie 
phrase abs te. 

E is used only before consonants, ex before both vowels and consonants. 

Rem. 8. Vers&s, which follows its noun, (cf. § 235, R. 8), usque", and exad- 
vers&s (-urn), sometimes take an accusative, stm&l and prdcul, an ablative, and 
are then by some called prepositions. SScus, with an accusative, occurs in 
Pliny and Cato. 

Rem. 4. Many of the prepositions, especially those which dencte place, are 
also used as adverbs. Of. $ 191. 

Signification and Use of certain Prepositions. 

Rem. 6. (a.) Ad denotes direction, and answers to the questions Whither? 
and Till when? as, Venio ad te. Sophocles ad summam senectutem tragwdias 
ficit. Cic. It also denotes a fixed time; as, ddhdram, at the hour; dd tempos 
aUguid facSre, — at the right time. But sometimes ad tempos denotes * for a 
time.' Sometimes, also, ad denotes the approach of time ; as, dd lucem, dd ves- 
peram, dd extremum, towards day-bjeak, etc.; and also the actual arrival of a 
time ; as, dd prima signa veris profSctm at the first sign of Spring. 
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Jb.) In answer to the question Where? da* signifies 'rjesr' a place; as. M 
vmesst; dd portas urbis ; pugna navdUs dd Tenidum. It is used like in, * at,* 
in such phrases as dd adem BtWma, or, without acton, dd Opis; neyotium habere 
dd portum. — With numerals it may be rendered *to tlie amount of or * nearly*: 
as, dd ducentos* It is also used like chrcitir without any case; as, (helm da 
kominum milltbus quatuor. — The phrase omnes dd unum signifies, * all without 
exception,' ' every one.' 

(c) Ad often denotes an object or purpose, and hence comes its signification 
of 'in respect to*; as, hdmo da labdres beta imply er. It is also used in figura- 
tive relations to denote a model, standard, or object of comparison, where we 
say ' according to,' or * in comparison witn * ; as, dd mddum, dd ejfigiem t dd simil~ 
Uudtnem, dd spectem alicujus ret; dd normam. etc. dd vobmtdUim alicujus facirt 
ahquid. Ad vtrbum signifies, 'word for word' ; nihil dd banc rem, * nothing in 
comparison with this thing.' 

Rem. 6. Ap & d expresses nearness to, and was primarily used of persons as 
dd was applied to things. Apud also denotes rest, and dd direction, motion, etc 

IT An** a it eiflmiftAB * witn * hnth litArnllv and flflmratSvAlv With nomaa ftf nlaoA* 



Hence it signifies * with,* both literally and figuratively. With names of places 
it signifies "near,' like dd; as, MdU pugndtum est dpud C " - - - 



. „ . ' Caudkmu But in early 

writers, dpOd is used for in ; as, Augustus dpud urbem Nolam extinctus est,- ' 



Nola. — With me, te,*e, or the name of a person, it signifies 'at the house' or 
1 dwelling of ; as, FuisU dpud Lascam Hid node. — Before appellatives of persons 
having authority in regard to any matter, it is translated * before,' ' in the pres- 
ence of ; as, dp&d judicet, dpud prmt&rem, dpud populum. — It is also used with 
names of authors, instead of in with the name of their works; as, ApUd Xeno- 
pbontcm, but we cannot say in XenophonU. 

Rem. 7. Advers&s, contrd, and trad signify 'opposite to.' Om^rd de- 
notes hostility, like our 'against'; ergd, a friendly disposition, 'towards'; and 
advents is used in either sense. But eryd sometimes occurs in a hostile sense. 

Rem. 8. Intra signifies ' within,' in regard both to time and place. In re- 
card to place it is used in answer to both questions Where? and Whither V- It 
denotes time either as an entire period, when it is equivalent to ' during,* or as 
'unfinished,' when it corresponds with ' under,' or ' before the expiration of.' 

Rem. 0. P4r, denoting place, signifies, ' through,' and also * in,* in the sense 
of ' throughout.' — With the accusative of persons it signifies ' through.* ' by the 
instrumentality of.' It often expresses the manner; as, per lit&ras, by letter; 
per injurium, pir scllm, with injustice, criminally; per Irani, from or in an- 
ger; per simulationem, per speciem, per causam, under the pretext; per occa- 
sidnem, on the occasion ; per ridtcilum, in a ridiculous manner. — It sometimes 
signifies ' on account of ; as, per vaUtadtnem, on account of illness. — Per me 
beet ,— so far as I am concerned. 

Rem. 10. A or db t denoting time, is used with nouns, both abstract and 
concrete, with the same general meaning; as, d prima al&te, db ineunte atdte, 
do initio estdtis, db infanud, d pueridd, do adoUscentid ; and, & pu&ro, d pu&rit, 
db adoksceni&io, db infante, all of which signify ' from an early age.* So also. 
d parvis, d parvulo } d tenirv, & ten&ris ungwctilis, which expressions are of 
Greek origin. — Ab initio, d principio. d primo, properly denote the space of time 
from the beginning down to a certain point; as, Urbem Bbmam d principio ri- 
ces habuere, i. e. for a certain period after its foundation. But frequently db 
initio is equivalent to initio, in the beginning. — The adherents or followers of a 
school are often named from its head; as, a Platbne,db Arutotele, etc. — In comic 
writers db is sometimes used instead of the genitive; as, anvitui db Andrid.— 
In a figurative sense it signifies ' with regard to ' ; .is, db equitdtu Jtrtnus. — With 
names of persons it also denotes relationship, and signifies 'on the side of*; 
as, Augustus d nvUre Magnum Pompeium artUslmo contingebat yrd/iu, — on his 
mother's side. — Stdtim, amfestim, ricens db aliqud re, ' immediately after.'— 
Ab itinire aliquid facSre, to do a thing while on a journey. 

Rem. 11. Cum \a used not only to designate accompanying persons but also 
acoompanying circumstances; as, cum auguo ire; hostes cum detrimento sunt 
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depute. It signifies also 'in,' i. e. 'dresced in'; as, cum tunica puUd sedere. 
With verbs implying hostility, it signifies with,' in the sense of ( against ' ; as, 
cunt aUguo bdlum gerire ; cum aliquo auiri to complain of or against. 

Rem. 12. D§ commonly signifies 'concerning,' 'about' Hence tra&turdi 
Bomero is very different from tra&tur Hb Homero ; in the former, Homer is the 



Sartitive sense; as, hbnto di plebe, unus de popvlo. — From its partitive significa- 
on arises its use in denoting time; as, in comiHum de node venire, i. e. even by 
night, or spending a part of the night in coming; hence multd de node, medid 
de node, ' m the depth of night,' ' in the middle of the night.'— In other cases, 
also, it is used for exordb; as, Audivi hoc dfiparente meopuer. Cic. ; especially 
in connection with emere, merc&ri, conducive, Triumphum agire de Gwis and 
ex GalUs are used indiscriminately— Sometimes, like secundum, it signifies ' in 
accordance with,' 'after'; as,d£ consilio meo: — sometimes it denotes the man- 
ner of an action; as, denuo, deintegro, afresh; di improvisq, unexpectedly; di 
industrial, purposely i—qu& de re, qua" de causa, quibus di causis, for which reason 
or reasons. 

Rem. 13. Ex. 'from,' 'out of.' Ex iquo pugndre, to fight on horseback; 
so ex i&n&rc scrwire : ex adverso, i regiOne l opposite ; ex omm parte, in or from 
all parts. — Ex vino or ex dqua coquere or bibere, i. e. ' with wine,' etc. are medi- 
cal expressions.— It sometimes denotes manner; as, ex anfmo laud&re, to praise 
heartily; ex sententid and ex vohmtdte, according to one's wish.— It is also, like 
de, used in a partitive sense ; as, unus e plebe, Unus i multis. 

Rem. 14. In, with the accusative, signifying 'to' or 'into,' denotes the 
point towards which motion proceeds; as, in eedem Ire; or the direction in 
which a thing extends; as, decern pides in cdtitw&nem, in height; so, also, it 
denotes figuratively the object towards which an action is directed, either 
with a friendly or a hostile design; as, dmor in patriam, odium in malos elves, 
in milites liberdlis ; oratio in aUquem, a speech against some one.— It also de- 
notes a purpose; as, pecunia data est in rem mmtdrem. Pax ddta PhiUppo in 
has leges est, on these conditions. — With words denoting time, it expresses a 
predetermination of that time, like ' for * ; as, invitdre aUquem in posterum diem, 
for the following day. In dxemvivire, to live only for the day; injuturum, 
inpostirum, in reUquum, for the future; in cetemum, in perpetuum, forever; 
in prasens, for the present: with all these adjectives tempus may be supplied. 
In with singtiU, expressed or understood, denotes a distribution, and may be 
translated 'to,' 'for,' 'on,' 'over.' — In singulos dies, or simply in dies, with 
comparatives and verbs denoting increase, signifies 'from day to day.' — 
In some phrases it denotes the manner of an action; as, servtlem in mddum, 
mlrum in mddum; so in universum, in general; in commune, in common; 
in vicem, alternately, or, instead of; in aiicujus Idcum aUquia petire, in the 
place, or, instead of. 

Rem. 15. In, with the ablative, signifies ' in,' ' on,' ' upon,' and answers to 
the quesfion, Where? When a number or quantity is indicated, it signifies 
4 among,' and is equivalent to inter. It may sometimes be translated ' withj' 
or 'notwithstanding': as, In summd copid oratorum, nemo tdmen Gceronis 
laudem aquavit. — With nouns which by themselves denote time, such as 
seculum, annus, mensis, dies, nox, vesper, etc., the time, in answer to the ques- 
tion When? is expressed by the simple ablative; but in is used with words 
which acquire the signification of time only by such connection; as, in con- 
sul&tu in principio, in bctto; but even with these in is sometimes omitted, but 
is usrally retained in connection with the gerund or gerundive; as, in Ugendo, 
in hgenais Ubris. In prcesenti, or in prastntid, signifies ' at the present mo- 
ment,' ' for the present^' — Est in to, ut aUquidjiat signifies that scmetbing is on 
the point of happening. 
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PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 

*^ § 19©. Most of the prepositions are used also in forming com- 
pound words. In composition, they may be considered either in 
reference to their form, or their force. 

L (a.) Prepositions in composition sometimes retain their final 
consonants, and sometimes change them, to adapt them to the sounds 
of the initial consonants of the words with which they are compound- 
ed. In some words r both forms are in use ; in others, the final con- 
sonant or consonants are omitted. 

1. A, in composition, is used before m and v; as, dmdveo, dveUo, and some- 
times before/ in dfui and of tore, for dbfui and abfbre. Ab is used before 
yowels, and before a,f, A, j, f,n,r, and *;.as, abjOro, abrdgo, etc. Abs occurs 
only before c, q, and t; as, abscondo, absque, absttneo. In aspello, aspernor, and 
asporto, the b of abs is- dropped; in aufiro and aufugio, it is changed into u. 

2. Ad remains unchanged before vowels and before b, d, h, m, v. It often 
changes d into c,f, g, I, », p, r, a, t, before those letters respectively; as, ac- 
cedo, afero, agarlawr, allego, annitor, appono, arrigo, assSquor, attollo. Its d is 
usually omitted before s followed by a consonant, and before gn; as, aspergo, 
asptctOj agno&co, agndius. Before q, the d is changed into c; as, acqulro. 

8. Ante remains unchanged, except in am&cipo and antisto, where it changes 
e to i; but antesto also occurs. 

4. Groan in composition remains unchanged, only in circumeo and its de- 
rivatives the m is often dropped; as, circueo, circuUus, etc. 

J>. Cum (in composition, com), retains m before ft, m, p; as, comkbo, com- 
mitto, compbno: before I, », r, its m is changed into those letters respectively; 
as, coVigo, connUor, corrtjno: before other consonants, it becomes n; as, con- 
ditio, conjungo. Before a vowel, gn or h, m is commonly omitted; as, a*?o, 
cocpto, cognosco, cohabito; but it is sometimes retained; as, come'do, cdmes, comU 
tor. In cdgo and cdgito a contraction also takes place; as, c6&go, cdgo, etc. In 
comb&ro, b is inserted. 

6. JSx is prefixed to vowels, and to c, h, p, q, s, t ; as. exeo, extgo, excurro, ex- 
hibeo, expiazo. Before /, x is assimilated, and also rarely becomes ec ; as, effi- 
ro, or eefero. 8 after x is often omitted; as, exSquor, for exstquor; in excidtum 
(from exscindo), s is regularly dropped. E is prefixed to the other consonants; 
as, ebibOy ea%co, except m ectex. Before these however, with the exception of « 
and r,exiB sometimes used; as, exmdveo. E is sometimes used before p ; as, 
epfito. 

7. In remains unchanged before a vowel. Before ft, m, p. it changes n into 
m; as, imbuo, immtito, imptino : before I and r, n is assimilated; as, tfttyo, irretio: 
before on, n is omitted; as, ign&rus. Before the other consonants in is un- 
changed. In some compounds, in retains d before a vowel, from an ancient 
form indu; 2&,indig&na,iw&geo, indolesco. So anciently inauperdtor, for im- 
perdior. 

8. Inter remains unchanged, except in mteJRgo and its derivatives, in which 
r before I is assimilated. 

9. Ob remains unchanged before vowels and generally before consonants. 
Its ft is assimilated before c, f, g, p; as,occurro, officio, oggannio, qppito. In 
owxtto, b is dropped. An ancient form obs, analagous to abs for aft, is implied 
in obsohsco, from the simple verb oleo, and in ostendo, for obstendo. 

10. Per is unchanged in composition, except in peUicio and sometimes in 
peUuceo, in which r is assimilated before 7. In pejero, ris dropped. 

11. Post remains unchanged, except in pomacrium and pdmirldidmu^ in 
which st is dropped. 
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12. Prm and prater in composition remain unchanged, except that prm is 
shortened before a vowel. Cf. $ 288, II Dxc. 1. 

13. PrO has sometimes its vowel shortened, (cf. $ 285, 2, Exc. 6) and, to avoid 
hiatus, it sometimes takes d before a vowel; as, prddeo, prddesse, prddigo. 
Before verbs beginning with r and J, pro sometimes becomes por and pot; as, 
porrlgo, polliceor. 

14. £06 in composition remains unchanged before a vowel and before b, d, /, 
I, n. «, <, v. Before c, /, ^, m, jt>, r, its 6 is regularly assimilated; as, succedo, 
stiff iro^ sup giro, summoveo, supjmco, surripio. Before c, p, and (, it sometimes 
takes the form sus from tubs, analogous to abs and obs; as, ftiscigHO, suspendo, 
smtollo: b is omitted before «, followed by a consonant; as, suspiao. 

15. Sti&er and stiper in composition remain unchanged. 

16. Trans remains unchanged before a vowel. It omits s before s; as, 
transcendo: in trddo, tr&duco, trdjicio, and Jrdno, ns is commonly omitted. 

(6.) The following words awe called inseparable prepositions, be- 
cause they are found only in composition : — 

AmM or amb, (Greek •>*')» around, about B6d or rt, agmn^ bach. V8, wot 
Dis or dl, asunder. S5, qparf, aside. 

1. i4m6 is always used before a vowel; as, ambages. ambarvdUs, ambSdo, am- 
b\go, ambio, amb&ro: except ampulla, dmXcio, and anheto. Before consonants it 
has the forms ambi; as, ambidens, ambtfdriam, ambtoium: am; as, amplector, 
etmpAto: or an; as, aneeps, anfractus, anquiro. 

2. Dis is prefixed to words beginning with e, p, q, s before a vowel. *. and h;^ 
as, dtscitio, aupono, disqtOro, distendou dSshiasco: but dfcerttu is formed from <£s- 
f#rt>; before/, s is changed into /; as, differo: in atrfcno, and db*ffao(from 
c£f hdbeo), s becomes r. ife is prefixed to the other consonants, and to s when 
followed by a consonant; as, dutoco, dvniUo, duanayo, displcio. But both dto 
and dl are used before j; as, disjungo, diju&co, and before r in rmnpo. 

8. J&/ is used before a vowel orh; ri before a consonant; as, ridamo, rideo, 
ridhfbeo, ridigo. riddleo, ridundo ; — rijlcio, ripbno, reverter. But rid is used be- 
fore do; as, reado. The connecting vowel f is found in ridtvbnts; and in the 
poetical forms relligio, relUqwa, and Sometimes in reccido the d is assimilated. 
In later writers re is sometimes found before a vowel or A. 

4. Si and vi are prefixed without change; as, sScido, sickrus; vigranaHs, 
•icon. 

§ 197* IL Prepositions in composition usually add their own 
signification to that of the word with which they are united ; but 
sometimes they give to the compound a meaning different from that 
of its simples. The following are their most common significations : — 

1. A, or ab, away, from, down; entirely; un-. With verbs it denotes re- 
moval, disappearance, absence; as, aufiro, abator, absum. With adjectives it 
denotes absence, privation; as, dmens, absonus. 

2. Ad x to, toward; at, by. In composition with verbs ad denotes (a) motion 
to. (not into), as, accedo; (b) addition, as, ascrlbo; (c) nearness, as, assldeo; 
(d) assent, favor, as, annuo, arrldeo; (e) repetition and hence intensity, as, accl- 
do; (/) at, in consequence of, as, arrlgo. It is sometimes augmentative, rarely 
inchoative. 

8. Ambi, around, about, on both sides. 

4. Grcum, around, about, on all sides. 

6. Com or con, together, entirely. In composition with verbs it denotes (a) 
wnon, as, concurro, cqnsfilo; (b) completeness, as, comburo, conflcio; (c) vitk 
effort as, comlcio, conclamo; (d) in harmony, as, consono, eosMbtio: (•) on or 
over, like the English be-, as, colBno, to besmear. 
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6. Contra, against, opposite. 

7. D?, off, away, through, over, down; entirely; very, extremely. With 
verbs de denotes (a) down; as,demitto; (b) removal; as.detondeo; (c) absence f 
as, dSsum, deh&beo; (d) prevention; as, dehortor; (e) unfriendly feehng ; as, 
dcspicio, derideo. — With adjectives de denotes {a) down; as, decllvis ; (b) without ; 
as, demens. 

8. Dis, asunder, apart^ in pieces, in two; dis-, un-; very greatly. With 
verbs dis denotes (a) division; as, dlvldo, dllabor ; (b) difference ; as, discrejso, 
dissentio; (c) the reverse of the simple notion ;«as, displiceo, diffldo; (d) intensity; 
as, dllaudo. — With adjectives dis denotes difference ; as, discolor, discors. 

9. E, or ex, out, forth, away, upward, without, -less, un-; utterly, com- 
pletely, very. With verbs it denotes (a) out; as, exeo, exlmo, Claboro; (b) re- 
mocat of something; as, Sdormio; (c) publicity ; as. Sdlco; (<f) ascent; as. exsisto; 
(e) completeness; as, gdisco, exuro; (f) with denominative verbs, change of 
character; as, expio, effero (are); (g) removal of what is expressed by the noun 
tcJienct the verb is derived; as enddo; (h) the reversal of the fundamental idea; 
as, expllco; (t) distance; as, exaudio. — With adjectives formed from substan- 
tives it denotes absence ,** as, exsomnis. 

10. In, with verbs, signifies in, on, at; into, against; as, inh&bito, induo, mg$- 
mo x ineo, ilHdo % With adjectives, un-, in-, im-, D-, ir-, not; as, ignOtus, inltospt- 
t&hs, immovtdUs, Some of its compounds have contrary significations, accord- 
ing as they are participles or adjectives; as, intcctus, part, covered, adj., un- 
covered. 

11. Inter, between, among, at intervals. 

12. Ob, with verbs, signifies to, towards ; as, tibeo, ostendo ; against; as, obluc- 
tor, obnuntio ; at, beiore; as, dbambulo, obversor; upon; as, occulco; over; as, 

cbauco. 

18. Per, with verbs, denotes, through, thoroughly, perfectly, quite; M y per- 
auto, perficio, perdo : with adjectives, through, very; as, pernor, perUvii. 

14. Post, after, behind. 

15. Pra in composition with verbs denotes (a) before In place; as, prsemitto; 
(fi) by or past; as, praefluo; (c) in command; as, presum, praflcio; (a) superior- 
Uy; as, prsesto; (e) before in time ; as, predico, precerpo; at the extremity; as, 
praeuro. — With adjectives, (a) before in place or time; as, preceps, praBScius; 
(b) very ; as, praaltus, praeclarus. 

W. Prater, past, by, beyond, besides. * 

17. Prd, before, forward, forth*away, down; for; openly; as, prtitido, por- 
rigo, prOterreo, prOtiro, prOcHro, prdfiteor, 

18. Ri, again, against, back, re-, un-, away; greatly; as, rifibresco, rependo, 
rifirio, rifigo, ricondo. 

19. Si, without, aside, apart; as, sicuro, sipbno, sicedo, securus. 

20. Sub, up, from below upwards, under. With verbs sub also signifies (a) 
assistance; as, subvenio; (b) succession; a* t succlno; (c) in place of; as, sufHcio; 
(d) near ; as, subsum ; («) secretly, clandestinely; as, surrlpio, subduco; (f) some- 
what, a little ; as, subrldeo, subaccuso.— With adjectives it signifies, sliyhlly, 
ratJier ; as, subobscurus, subabsurdus, subacldus. 

21. Subter, beneath, under, from under, secretly, privately. 

22. Super, above, over> left over, remaining, super-; as, supers&dco, super sum, 
superstes, supervdcdneus, 

28. Trans, over, across, through; beyond; as, trddo, transeo, transflgo, 
transalp}nus* 
24. Ve, not, without; very; as, vegrandis, vicors; vepalUdus, 

Remark. In composition the preposition seems often to adY nothing to the 
signification of the word with which it is compounded. " 

16 
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J"' [whether. 
anne, ) 

aiinon, whether or not 

anttquam, before. 

at, ast, but 

at enira, but indeed. 

atqul. but, 

att&nien, but yet. 

aut, either, or. 

aut...aut, either. ..or. 

autem, out. 

ceterum. but, however 

ceu, as, Wee as, as if. 

cum or quum, since. 

donee, as long as, until 

dum, " 



n6, lest, that not qu5, in order that. 

-nfc, whether. quoad, as long as, until 

neque or nee, neither, nor. quod, because, but. 

quodsl, but if. 

quSmlnus, that not. 



neither, 
...nor. 



-*xl 108. A conjunction is a particle which connects words or 
propositions. 
The most usual conjunctions are, 

*^\ and, as; than. 

be si, as if. 

adeo, so that, so. neque... nfcque. 

nec...nfcc, 

neque...nec, 

nec...neque, 

necn£, or not 

nequfc, neither, nor. 

n€qu& or nee... et, j not 

neau€ or nfcc.que, J on 
the one hand, but on the 
other. 

neve or neu, nor, and not 

neve...neve, ( neither... 

neu...neu, J nor,, 

nl, nisi, unless. 

num, whether. 

, .^ „ ? praeut, tn comparisonwith. , .. v . 

urn, provided, while, as prout, according as, just slv€...slv6, j „,&-*,,,. 
long as, until. as, as. seu...seu, j *"' 

dummddo, if but, if only, proinde, hence, therefore. -»— » J — --<•-■- j-~» -•- 
enimvero, tn rery deedl propterea, therefore, for 
fcnim, j ^ i/wtf reason. 

postquam, a/ter, since. 

priusquam, before. 

quam, as, than. 

quaravis, aWiough. 



etenim, \f° r ' 
eo, therefore. 
fcquldcm, indeed. 
ergo, therefore. 
et, «ndl 
et...et ) io<ft...anrf; 
fct...qu5, J as well..as. 
€t...neque or nee, on die 

one Alana\ but not on the 

other. 
£tiam, also. 
fetiamsi, j although, 
etsl, ) though. 
iccirco, ] 
Ideo, 
IgltOr, 
Itftque, J 

licet, though, although. 
modo, provided 
nam, namquS, for. 



qu6niam, since, because. 

quoque, also. 

quum or cum, when, since, 

because. • 
quum... turn, both...ana\ 
s|d, ont 

slctitt,}* 00 *'^^^ 

si, t/. 

si mddo, if only. 

6lmu), ) as soon 

slmulac (-atquS) j as. 

sin, otd */*, if however. 

slvfi or sen, or (/". 



slquldem, ifindeed } since* 
tamen, however, shit 
t&metsl, although. 
tamquam, as if. 
turn.. .turn, both... and. 
und$, tcftence. 
ut, j that, as that so that, 



quando, %quand6quldftm, utl, J to &e end that 



therefore. 



whereas, since. 
quamquam, although. 
quapropter, 1 

qZ£>brem, [«*«*»•* 

quocirca, J 

quantumvis, ) although, 

quamllbet, J Aou?et>er. 

quasi, as if, just as. 

-que, and. 

-que...et, ) both...and; 

-que...-qu£, J as well.. .as. 

quia, became. 

quln, but that, that not 

quippe, because. 



si, as if. 
•um, tone 



iit 
utrum, 



ether. 



■$\ either, or. 

veL..v€l, either...or. 

velut, I even as, just as, 

velutl, j Wee as. 

vero, truly, but indeed. 

ve"rum, but 

veruntamen, yet, notwith- 
standing. 

verum-fcnim vero, but in- 
deed. 



Conjunctions, according to their different uses, are divided into 
two general classes, — coordinate and subordinate. 

v I. Coordinate conjunctions, are such as join coordinate or similar 
constructions; as, 

Ijuna ot slella fulgebant. The moon and the stars were shining. Omddunt 
venti, fugiuntque nubes, The winds subside, and the clouds disperse. DiffidU 
'ictu est, sed condbor tamen, It is difficult to accomplish, but stul I will try. 
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Coordinate conjunctions include the following subdivisions, viz. copulative 
disjunctive, adversative, illative, and most of the causal conjunctions. 

II. Subordinate conjunctions are such as join dissimilar construc- 
tions; as, 

Edo, ut vivam, I eat that I may live. Pvrrhus rex in itinere incldit in canem, 
qui interfecti hominis corpus custodiebat. Mergi pullos in aquam jussit, ut bibi- 
rent, quoniam esse noUenL 

Subordinate conjunctions include all those connectives which unite sub- 
ordinate or dependent clauses. These are the concessive, illative, final, condi- 
tional, interrogative, and temporal conjunctions, and the causals quod, ovum, quo- 
niam, etc. T*o these may be added also the relatives whether pronouns, adjec- 
tives, or adverbs. 

The following paragraphs contain a specification of the several conjunctions comprised 
In each of the preceding subdivisions, and remarks respecting their particular import 
and use as connectives; 

1. Copulative conjunctions connect things that are to be considered joint- 
ly; as, St, ac, at qui, the enclitic qui, which, combined with the negation 
belonging to the verb, becomes niqui or ne'e, and, the negation being doubled, 
nic ndn or niqui ndn, it becomes again affirmative and equivalent to it. 
To these are to be added itiam and qudqui, with the adverbials item and 
itidem. 

Remark, (a.) Et and qui differ in this, it connects things which are con- 
ceived as different, and qui adds what belongs to, or naturally flows from them. 
Et, therefore, is copulative and qui adjunctive. Hence, in an enumeration of 
words, aui frequently connects tne last of the series, and by its means the pre- 
ceding idea is extended without the addition of any thing which is generically 
different. In connecting propositions qui denotes a consequence, and is equiv- 
alent to * and therefore.' 

(ft.) Ac never stands before vowels, atqui chiefly before vowels, but also be- 
fore consonants. — Atqui, being formed of ad and qui, properly signifies * and 
also,' 'and in addition,' thus putting things on an equality, outgivin^emphasis 
to the latter. In the -beginning of a proposition, which, is explanatory of that 
which precedes, atqui or ac introduces a tBing with great weight, ana may be 
rendered 'now'; and in answers; as, OognosUne hos versus? Ac memortter, it 
is rendered * yes, and that*.' Ac being an abridged form of atqui loses some- 
what of its power in connecting single words, and its use alternates with that 
of it; it is preferred in subdivisions, whereas the main propositions are con- 
nected by it. 

(Ci) Jyiqui, compounded of the ancient ni for ndn and qui, is used for it ndn, 
Et ndn itself is used, when only one idea or one word of a proposition is to be 
negatived; as, potior et non moleste fero ; and also when our * and not' is 
used for * and not rather ' to correct an improper supposition ; as, Si quam Ru- 
brius injuriam suo nomine ac non impulsu tuo fecisset. Cic. Et ndn is commonly 
found also in the second clause of a sentence when it precedes, but niqui, 
also, is often used in this case. Nic non or niqui ndn, in classical prose, is not 
used like it to connect nouns, but only to join propositions, and the two words 
are separated. In later writers, however, they are not separated and are 
equivalent to H. 

(d.) Etiam has a wider extent than qudqui, for it contains the idea of our 

even,' and it also adds a new circumstance, whereas qudqui denotes the ad- 
dition of a thing of a similar kind. Hence itiam is properly used to connect 
sentences, while qudqui refers to a single word. Etiam signifies ' and further,' 
qtrfqui, * and so,* * also.' Qudqui always follows the word to which it refers, 
etiam in similar cases is usually placed before it, but when it connects proposi- 
tions its place is arbitrary. Et, too, in classical prose, is sometimes used in 
the sense of ( also.' So of lea is ndn mddo—sid it, * not only — but also,' or * but 
even.' 
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(e.) Copulative conjunctions are often repeated in the sen; i of * both — and,' 
•as well — as,' 'not onfy— but also * El— it is of common occurrence; so, in 
later writers, but rarely in Cicero, it — qui ; que — it connect single words, but 
not in Cicero; qui — qui, occur for the most part only in poetry, or in connec- 
tion with the relative. — Negative propositions are connected *in English by 
♦neither — nor,* and in Latin by niqui— mequi, nic — nic, niqui — nic, and rarely 
by nic — niqui. Propositions, one of which is negative and the other affirma- 
tive * on the one hand — but not on the other,' or, * not on the one hand — but ou 
the other,' are connected by it — niqui or nic, niqui or nic— it, and occasionally 
by nic or niqui — qui. 

2. Disjunctive conjunctions connect things that are to be considered sepa- 
rately; as, aut, vil, the enclitic vi, and sivi or sen. 

Remark, (a.) Aut and vil differ in this; aut indicates a difference of the 
object, vil, a difference of expression, i. e. aut is objective, til, subjective. 
Vil is connected with the verb velle, and is generally repeated, vil— vil, ' choose 
this or choose this,' and the single vil is used by Cicero only to correct a pre- 
ceding expression, and commonly combined with dicam, pdtius, or edanu — 
Hence by ellipsis vil has acquired the signification of the adverb, * even,' and 
•o enhances the signification of the word modified by it; as, Quum Sophocles 
vel optlme tcripsirU Electram, where bine is to be supplied before vel, and the 
latter is used for the purpose of correcting the preceding expression. Cf. $ 127, 4. 
By means of its derivation from velle it has, also, the signification of ' for ex- 
ample' or 'to take a case,' for which vil&t is more frequently used. — (6.) Vi, 
the apocopated vel, leaves the choice free between two or more things, and in 
later out good prose vil is used in the same manner. 

(c.) Sivi commonly retains the meaning of si, and is then the same RsvelsL 
but sometimes loses it, and is then equivalent to vil, denoting a difference or 
name; as, VocabMum slve appellatio. Quint. The form sett is rarely used by 
Cicero except in the combination ten pdtius. — (d.) Aut and vi serve to continue 
the negation in negative sentences, where we use 'nor'; as, non — aut, where 
ftin — niqui also may be used. They are used also in negative questions; as, 
Num Ityes nostras moresvi novitt Cic; and after comparatives; as, Doctrina 
panto aspirior, quam Veritas aut natura patiatur. Cic. It is only when both 
ideas are to be united into one that a copulative is used instead of aut and vi. — 
(e.) ' Either— or' is expressed in Latin by aut — aut, denoting an opposition be- 
tween two things, one of which excludes the other, or by vil— vil, denoting 
that the opposition is immaterial in respect to the result, so that the one need 
not exclude the other; as, Vel imperative vel millte me utimtni. Sail. — Sivi — 
sivi is the same as vil el — vil si, and retains the meaning of vil—veL If nouns 
only are opposed to each other, an uncertainty is expressed as to how a thing 
is to be called; as, Critum leges, quae slve Jupiter slve Minos sanxil; i. e. I do 
not know whether I am to say Jupiter or Minos. 

3. Comparative conjunctions express a comparison. These are, Ut or Uti, 
slc&t, vil&t, profit, prcB&t,tho poeticalc eu, quam, tamquam, (with 
and without si), qu&si, Ht si, dc si, with ac and atqui, when they sig- 
nify- ' as.' 

Remark. Ac and atyui signify * as ' or 'than 'after adverbs and adjectives 
which denote similarity or dissimilarity; as, atqui, juxta, j)dr and pariter, 
pirindi and proindi, prd ed, stmtlis and similiter, dissimilis. talis, tdtldem, alius 
and dUtir, contra, sicus, contrdrius. — Quam is rarely used after these words, 
except when a negative particle is joined with alius; as, Virtus nihil aliud est, 
quam, etc. ; and it and qui do not occur in this connection. — Ac is used for 
quam, after comparatives, in poetry and occasionally by late prose writers ; as, 
Artius atque heaera. Hor. Insdnius ac si. Id. 

4. Concessive conjunctions express a concession, with the general signifi- 
cation 'although.' These are etsi, itiamsi, tdmetsi, or idminetsi, 
quamquam, auamvis, quantumvis, quamllbit, licit, ut in the 
•ense of 'even it' or * although,' and quum when it signifies 'although.' 

Remark. Tdmin and other particles signifying 'yet,' 'still,' are the correl- 
atives of the concessive conjunctions; as, Ut denni vires, t&men est laudanda 
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vohmias. Ovid. The adverb qiddem becomes a concessive conjunc Dn, when it 
is used to connect propositions and is followed by sSd. — Quamquam in absolute 
sentences, sometimes refers to something preceding, which it limite and partly 
nullifies; as, Quamquam quid loquor t Yet why do I speak ? 



mod 6 ne, or simply in 6 do ne or dumne. 

Remark, (a.) In order to indicate the connection with a preceding proposi- 
tion, the relative qudd, which in such case loses its signification as a pronoun, 
and may be rendered, 'nay,' 'now,' 'and,' or 'then,' is frequently put before 
si and sometimes before nisi and etsi, so that quodsl may be regarded as one 
word, signtfjring 'now if,' 'but if^ or *if then.' ^ It serves especially to intro- 
j ^i -j __ A *_ i.i /. . > drawn. 

I quod- 

N- . * -, , . - ,--,,--,* , ne,m- 

n, and even before the relative pronoun. 

(b.) Ni and nisi limit a statement by introducing an exception, and thus dif- 
fer from si ndn, which introduces a negative case. It is often immaterial 
whether nisi or «j ndn is used, but the difference is still essential. Si ndn is 
used when single words are opposed to one another, and in this case si minus 
may be used instead of si nan. — If after an affirmative proposition its negative 
opposite is added without a verb, our ' but if not ' is commonly expressed in 
prose by si min&s or sin mln&s or sin dUter; as, Educ tecum etiam omnes tuos; 
si minus, quam plurlmos. Cic. ; rarely by si ndn. 

6. Illative conjunctions express an inference or conclusion, with the gen • 
eral signification of * therefore,' 'consequently.' These are ergo, igiiur, 
itdquS, ed, tdeo, iccirco, proinde', proptSred, and the relative con- 
junctions, quapropt&r, quare, quamobrem, qudcirca, undi, 'where- 
fore.' 

Remabk. Ergo and igtt&r denote a logical inference. — Itdqui, ' and thus,' 
expresses the relation of cause in facts. — Tdeo, iccirco, and propt&red, ' on this 
account,' express the agreement between intention and action. — Ed, ' on this 
account,' or 'for this purpose,' is more frequently an adverb of place.- 
ProindS. ' conseauentlv.' implies an exhortation. — VndL 'whence.' is nronp.il 



7. Causal conjunctions express a cause or reason, with the general signifi- 
cation of ' for ' and 'because.' Theseare nam, namque, inim, gtenim, 
quid, qudd, qudniam, quippS, q\tum, quando, quanddquidem, 
siquidem; and the adverbs nimirum,nempe, scilicSt, madvidellc$t. 

Remark, (a.) Nam is used at the beginning of a proposition, enim, after the 
first or second word. Nam introduces an objective reason, and enim merely a 
subjective one. There is the same difference between namqui and Minim. 
Nam^ui, however, though constantly standing at the beginning of a proposi- 
tion in Cicero, Caesar, and NepoSj is in later writers often put after the begin- 
ning. Emm in the sense of di enim or s&d inim is sometimes, by comic writers. 
put at the beginning of a proposition. — Nam, &nim, and &t$mm are often used 
in the sense of * namely,' or ' to wit,' to introduce an explanation of some- 
thing going before. Nimirum, vtdeUcU, and scilicet likewise answer to our 



which it is connected. — Videlicet and scilicet introduce an explanation, with 
this difference that videlicet generally indicates the true, and scilicet a wrong 
explanation. Sometimes, however, nam, hxim, et&nim, nimirum, and videlicet 
are used in an ironical sense, and scilicU introduces a true reason. — Nempi, 
*8tr3ly,' often assumes a sarcastic meaning when another person's concession 
is taken for the purpose of refuting him. — (6.) Quid and quid indicate a defi- 
16* 
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nit© and conclusive reason, qudniam, (i. e. quumjam), a motive.— Meo, icdrca, 

propUred qudd, and quid, are used without any essential difference, except that 
quid mtroduces a more strict and logical reason, whereas qudniam, signifying 
•now as,* introduces important circumstances'. — Quando, quanddquidem, and 
Hquidem approach nearer to qudniam than to quid, as they introduce only sub- 
jective reasons. Quanddquidem denotes 'a reason implied in a circumstance 
Sreviously mentioned ; siquidem, a re<ison implied in a concession. In siquidem 
le meaning of « is generally dropped, but it sometimes remains, and then si 
and qtddem should be written as separate words ; as, fortundtam rempubU- 
cam, si quldem hanc ttnUnam ejecirtt. Cic. — Quippi, with the relative pronoun 
or with quum, introduces a subjective reason. When used elliptically without 
a verb it signifies * forsooth ' or * indeed.' Sometimes it is followed by a sen- 
tence with faint, and in this way gradually acquires the signification 01 nam. 

8. Final conjunctions express a purpose, object, or result, with the signifi- 
cation of * in order that,' or * in order that not' These are it or iti, qud, 
ni or it ne, nevi or n««, quin and qudmtnus. 

Remark. Dt, as a conjunction, indicates either a result or a purpose, * so 
that,' and * in order that' When indicating a result, if a negative is added to 
it, it becomes it ndn ; when indicating a purpose, if the negative is added, it, 
becomes ni or it ne, but it non also is very rarely used for ne. — Nevi (i. e. vil nS) 
signifies either * or in order that not,' or * and in order that not' Ut ni is a 
pleonasm, not differing perceptibly from ne. It is used more frequently by 
Cicero than by other writers. Qud ne for ni occurs once in Horace. 

9. Adversative conjunctions, express opposition, with the signification of 
'but' These are sid, autem, virum, vero, dt (poetical ast), dt 
inim, atqul, tdmen, attdmen, sedtdmen, veruntdmen, dt vero, 
(inimviro), veruminim, verum, vero, citirum. 

Remark, (a.) Sid denotes a direct opposition, and interrupts the narrative or 
argument; autem marks a transition, and denotes at once a connection and an 
opposition. Porro, ' further,* denotes progression and transition but not oppo- 
sition, except in later authors. — Verum has a similar relation to vera as teu to 
autem. Verum, while it denotes opposition, contains also an explanation. Vero 
connects things which are different, but denotes the' point in favor of which the 
decision should be. It thus forms the transition to something more important, 
as in the phrase, Illud vero plane non est ferendum, i. e. that which I am about 
to mention. In affirmative answers vero is often added to the verb ; as, Dasne f 
Bo viro. Hence, when the protasis supplies the place of a question, it is some- 
times introduced into the apodosis merely to show that it contains an answer. 
Hence als^ vero alone signifies * yes,' like sdni, ltd, and itiam. — Enimvero, * yes, 
truly,' * in truth,' does not denote opposition. It sometimes, like vero, forms 
the transition to that which is most important. The compound verum inim- 
viro denotes the most emphatic opposition. 

(b.) At denotes that that which"" is opposed is equivalent to that which pre- 
cedes. It frequently follows si, in the sense of * yet,' or * at least ' ; as, etsi non 
sapientisslmus, at amicisstmus. It is especially used to denote objections whether 
of the speaker himself or of others. At inim introduces a reason for the objec- 
tion implied in at. — By atqul, ' but still,' * but yet,' or * nevertheless,' we admit 
what precedes, but oppose Something else to it; as, Magnum narras, vix credi- 
^bile. Atqui sic habet. Hor. So, also, when that which is admitted, is made 
use of to prove the contrary. Finally, atqui is used in syllogisms, when a thing 
is assumed which had before been left undecided ; in this case it does not de- 
note a direct opposition of facts, and may be translated by * now,' * but,' ' but 
now.' — Cetirum, properly * as for the rest,' is often used by later writers for 
tia\ — Contra ea, in the sense of ' on the other hand,' is used as a conjunction. 
So ddeo with a pronoun, when it may be translated * just,' 'precisely,*' * even,' 
* indeed,' or an intensive * and.' 
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Remark. Ui and tfSl, as particles of time, signify * when.* Dum, dbnic, and 
quoad signify either * as long as,' or * until.' Dum often precedes intered or tV 
tSrim, and both dum and donSc are often preceded by the adverbs usqui, usqui 
ec or usqud ddeo. 

11. Interrogative conjunctions indicate a question. These are, num, 
utrum, dn, and the enclitic ni. This, when attached to the three preced- 
ing particles, forming numni, utrumni, and anni, does not affect their 
meaning. With ndn it forms a special interrogative particle nonni. To 
these add ec and en, as they appear in ecquis, ecquando, and tnum- 
quam, and numquid and* ecquid, when used simply as interrogate 
particles. 

IAemark. (a.) The interrogative particles have no distinct meaning bj 
themselves in direct questions, but only serve to give to a proposition the form 
of a question. In direct speech the interrogative particles are sometimes 
omitted, but in indirect questions they are indispensable, except in the case of 
a double question, where the first particle is sometimes omitted. — Ecquid and 
numquid, as interrogative particles, have the meaning of num, quid in this cose 
having no meaning, but tnev must be carefully distinguished from the inter- 
rogative pronouns ecquid and numquid. En, or when followed by a 9, ec is, 
like num, ni, and dn, an interrogative particle, but is always prefixed to some 
other interrogative word. 

(b.) In direct questions, num and its compounds numni, n n mnam , numtndd, 
numquidnam, and the compounds with en or ec suppose that the answer will be 
'no'; as, Num puias me tarn dementem fuissct But ecquid is sometimes used 
in an affirmative sense. In general the negative sense of these particles does 
not appear in indirect questions. 

(c.) NS properly denotes simply a question, but it is used sometimes affirma- 
tively and sometimes negatively. When nS is attached, not to the principal 
verb'but to some other word, a negative sense is produced; as, mene istud potu- 
isse fac&re putast Do you believe that I would have done that? The answer 
expected is * no. 1 When attached to the principal verb ni often gives the af- 
firmative meaning, and the answer expected is * yes.' — Nonni is the sign of an 
affirmative question ; as, Canis nonne lupo simitis estt—Ulrum, in accordance 
with its derivation from titer, which of two, is used only in double questions 
whether consisting of two or more. It is sometimes accompanied by ni, which 
is usually separated from it by one or more words; as ? thrum, taceamne an 
praxkcem t in later writers, however, uirumni is united into one word. Ni is 
rarely appended to interrogative adjectives, but examples of such use are some- 
times found in poetry; as, uterni; qubni malo; quantani. In a few passages it 
is even attached to the relative pronoun. • 

(d.) An is not used as a sign of an indirect question before the silver age; 
when so used it answers to * whether.' It is used by Cicero exclusively in a 
second or opposite question, where we use * or ' ; as, Si sitis, nihil interest utrum 
aqua tit, an vinum ; nee refert, utrum sit aureum poculum, an wtreum, an manut 
concdva. Sen. In direct interrogations, when no interrogative clause precedes, 
dn, anni, an vero are likewise used in the sense of ' or,' that is in such a man- 
ner that a preceding interrogation is supplied by the mind; as, Invltusieofftndi, 
an puias me dekctdri laodendis hominfbust Here we may supply before an 
puias, etc. the sentence, * Do you believe this? * — An. after a preceding ques- 
tion, is rendered by * not,' and it then indicates that the answer cannot be 
doubtful ; as, A rebus gerendis senectus abstrahit. Quibus t An his, qua geruntur 
juventuU ac virions f is it not from those kinds of business, which I etc. Here 
we i nay suppose aliisnt t to be supplied before an hist Is it from other kinds 
oi business, or from those? etc. Such questions may be introduced by nonni, 
but without allusion to an opposite question, which is implied in an. 

(e.) To the rule that dn, in indirect questions, is used exclusively to indicate 
a second or opposite question, there is one great exception, for it Is employed 
in single indirect question* after such expressions as aubtto, dubiumest, intertum 
est ; deliblro, hceslto, and especially after nescio or hand scio, all of which denote 
uncertainty, but with an inclination to the affirmative; a*, Sipwm^rtm dm 
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fortuna pondtranda sit dubOo an hunc primum omnium ponam, If virtue is to 
be estimated without leference to its success, I am not certain whether I should 
not prefer this man to all others. Nep. It is not Latin to say dublto annon for 
dubito an. — Nescio an, or hand scio an are used quite in the sense of * perhaps,' . 
so that they are followed by the negatives nuUus, nemo, numquam, instead of 
ulhts, quisquam and umquam. When the principal verb is omitted, an is often 
used in the sense of out ; as, Themistoctes, quum ei Simontdes, an quis alius, 
artem memories pciliceretur, etc. In such cases incertum est is understood, and 
in Tacitus is often supplied. — The conjunction si is sometimes used in indirect 
interrogations instead of nam, like the Greek «i, and it is so used by Cicero 
after the verb expirior. 

Note 1. The conjunctions -tie, -que, -ve, are not used alone, but are always 
affixed to some other word, and are hence called enclitics. 

Note 2. Some words here classed with conjunctions are also used as ad- 
verbs, and many classed as adverbs are likewise conjunctions; that is, they at 
the same time qualify verbs, etc., and connect propositions ; as, Ceteris in rebus, 
quum venit calamitas, turn aetrimentum accipUur, In other concerns, when mis- 
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fortune comes, then damage is received. 

Note 3. Conjunctions, like adverbs, are variously compounded with other 
parts of speech, and with each other; as, atque, (i. e. adque), iccirco or idcirco, 
(i. e. id-circa), tdeo, namque, etc. In some, compounded of an adverb and a 
conjunction, each of the simple words retains its meaning, and properly belongs 
to its own class; as, eiiam (etjam) and now; itdque, and so; neque or nee, and 
not 
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INTERJECTIONS. 

199* An interjection is a particle used in exclamation, 

id expressing some emotion of the mind. 

The most usual interjections are, 

ah! ah! alas! hem! oho! indeed ! well I hah I alas I alack! 

aha! aha! ah! haha! heu! oh! ah! alas! 

apagg ! away ! begone ! heus ! ho! ho there ! hark ! halloa ! 

atatl or atatte! oh! ah! alas! h! hui! hah! ho! oh! 

au! or hau! oh! ah! id! ho! hurrah! huzzah! 

eccfc! h! see! behold! 6! o! oh! ah! 

Shem! ha! what! 5h! oh! o! ah! 

Sheu! ah! alas! ShS! ho! halloa! ho there! 

fcho! ehodum! ho! soho! oho! oho! aha! 

eia! or heia! ah! ah ha! indeed! oi! hoy! alas! 

en! lo! see! behold! papsef strange! wonderful! 

eu ! well done ! bravo ! phui ! foh ! juah ! 

«uge ! well done ! good! phv ! pish ! tusk ! 

euax! ) r -f ^j- # i m ^.„i t pro! or pr5h! oh! ah! 

euce! huzzah! hurrah { k\ hist! whist! hush! 

ha! hold! ho! tatae! so! strange! 

ha! ha! he! ha! ha! vse! ah! alas! woe! 

hei! ah! wo! alas! vah! vaha! ah! alas! oh! 

Remark 1. An interjection sometimes denotes several different emotions. 
Thus vah is used to express wonder, grief, joy, and anger. 

Rem. 2. Other parts of speech may sometimes be regarded as interjections; 
as, pax ! be still ! So indtgnum, infandum, mdlum, miserum, miserabite, ntfas. 
when used as expressions of astonishment, grief, or horror; and made and 
mactij as expressions of approbation. In like manner the adverbs nas, profecto, 
cito, bine, belle ; the verbs qwzso, pre* cor, o?"o ? obsecro, amdbo, age, agite, c$do$ 
sodes, (for si audes), sis, sultis, (for si vts and si vidtis), agists, dgSdum, and dgiie 
dum, and the interrogative quid? what? used as exclamations. 
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Rem. 3. With the interjections may also be classed the following invoca- 
tions of the gods : heretics, herdlle, Kerch ; or mtherctics, mekerctie, mehercle ; 
medim fldius, meautor, ecastor, ecire, poL, edepoL egttfriite, per dewn, per 
deum immorialem, per dex*,per Jfoem, pr6 (or prok) Jtylter, prd dii immar* 
titles, prd deutn f(dem, prS aetm cUqtte ho tntmm fldem, prd dew* immort&lwm 
(sciL /ftfefte), etc. 



* 



SYNTAX. 

§900* 1* Syntax treats of the construction of sentences, 

2. A sentence is a thought expressed in words ; as, C&net 
latrantj The dogs bark. 

3. All sentences are either 

(1.) Declarative; as, Venti spirant, The winds blow: — 
(2.) Interrogative; as, Spfrantneventit Do the winds blow?— 
(3.) Exclamatory; as, Quam veh&nenter spirant vend! How 
fiercely the winds blow 1 — or 
(4.) Imperative ; as, Vend, splrdte. Blow, winds. 

4. The mood of the verb in the first three classes of sentences is either the 
j indicative or the subjunctive; in imperative sentences it is either the impera- 
itive or the subjunctive. 

? 5. A sentence may consist either of one proposition or of two or 
more propositions connected together. 

PROPOSITIONS. 

§ 961. 1. A proposition consists of a tubjed and a pre- 
dicate. 

2. The subject of a proposition is that of which something is 
affirmed. 

3. The predicate is that which is affirmed of the subject 

Thus, in the proposition, Equus currit, The horse runs, Squus is the 
subject and currit is the predicate. 

Now. The word affirm, is here used, includes all she various slgiiificatfons of the 
verb, as expressed in the several moods. 



4. Propositions are either principal or subordinate. 

5. A principal proposition is one 
self; as, 
Phocion fait perpStuo pauper, gvum t 

mot, though he might have been very i 



5. A principal proposition is one which makes complete sense by 
itself; as, 

\ <Msstmu$ esse posset, Phtcwn wu alwaye 
'rich. 
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6. A subordinate proposition is one which, by means of a subordi- 
nate conjunction, is made to depend upon or limit some part of 
another proposition ; as, 

Phdcion fiat perpituo pauper ', quum ditisslmus esse posset, Phocion was al- 
ways poor, though he might have been very rich. 

7. Subordinate propositions are used either as substantives, adjec- 
tives, or adverbs, and are accordingly called substantive, adjective or 
adverbial propositions or clauses. 

8. Substantive clauses are connected with the propositions on which they 
depend by means of the final conjunctions ut, ne, quo, quin, etc., sometimes by 
quod, and, in clauses containing an indirect question, by interrogative pronouns, 
adjectives, adverbs and conjunctions. See \$ 262 and 266. 

Rxmakx. A dependent substantive clause often takes the form of the accusative with 
the infinitive, and in that case has no connective; as, Gaudeo te valere. 

9. Adjective clauses are connected by means of relatives, both pronouns am 
pronominal adjectives; as, qui, qudlis, quanius, etc. Adverbial clauses are con 
nected either by relative adverbs of place and time, ($ 191, R. 1, (b.), or bi- 
temporal, conditional, concessive, comparative, and sometimes by causal cor* 
junctions. 

10. A sentence consisting of one proposition is called a simple sen- 
tence; as, 

C&dunt foUa, The leaves fall. SemramU Babyttnem cotuMit. 

11. A sentence consisting of a principal and one or more subordi- 
nate propositions is called a complex sentence ; as, 

Qui JU, ut nemo conienlus vtoat t How happens it, that no one lives content? 
Quis ego sim, me rogttas, You ask me, who I am. 

12. A sentence consisting of two or more principal propositions, 
either alone or in connection with one or more subordinate proposi- 
tions, is called a compound sentence ; as, 

Spirant vend et c&dunt fdlia, The winds blow, and the leaves fall. 

13. The propositions composing a complex .or a compound sen- 
tence are called its members or clauses ; the principal proposition is 
called the leading clause, its subject, the leading subject, and its verb, 
the leading yerb, 

SUBJECT. 

§ 202. 1. The subject also is either simple, complex, or 
compound. 

2. The simple subject, which is also called .the grammatical sub- 
ject, is either a noun or some word standing for a noun : as, 

Aves vdlant, Birds fly. Tu Ugis, Thou reade9t A est vocaUs, A is a voweL 
Menttri est turpe, To lie is base. 

8. The complex subject, called also the logical subject, consists of 
the simple subject with its modifications ; as, 

k Conscientia bene acta vitae est jucundissima, The consciousness isfaweUipmt 
life is very pleasant. Here conscientia is the grammatical, and cmsdentia Mm 
acta vita the complex, subject 
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4. The compound subject consists of two or more simple or com- 
plex subjects to which a single predicate belongs ; as, 

Luna et stellae fulgebant, The moon and stars were shining. Gramm&tfce a<* 
muslcae junctcs fuerunt, Grammar and music were united. Semper hdnos no- 
menque tuum laudesgue manebunt. 

Remark. Words are said to modify or Umit other words, when .hey serve 
to explain, describe, define, enlarge, restrict, or otherwise qualify their mean- 
ing. 

5. Every sentence must contain a subject and a predicate, called 
its principal or essential parts : any sentence may also receive addi- 
tions to these, called its subordinate parts. 

Complex or Modified Subject. 

6. The complex subject is formed by adding other words to the 
simple subject All additions to the subject, like the subject itself, 
are either simple, complex, or compound. 

I. Simple additions. The subject may be modified by adding : — 

1. A single word: — 

(1.) A noun in the same case ; as, 

Nos consoles des&mus, We consuls are remiss. Mucins augur muUa narrdvii, 
Mucius the augur related many things. 

(2.) A noun or pronoun in an oblique case, modifying or limiting 
the subject; as, 

Amor multitudinis commovetur, The love of the multitude is excited. Cura mei, 
Care for me. Villous usus, Need of strength. 

(3.) An adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle ; as, 
Fugit invlda (etas, Envious time flies. Mea mater est benigna. Duett agmlua 
PenthislUa furens.~ Litira scripta m&net. 

2. A phrase consisting of a preposition and its case ; as, 
Sopor in griimlne. Opplda sine praesldio. Receptio ad te. 

3. A dependent adjective clause introduced by qui, quQlis, quan- 
tum, etc. ; as, 

Live Jit, quod bene fertur, dnus, The bnrdenjwhich is borne well, become* 
light. lAt&ree, quas scripsisti, accepta* sunt. XJt, qualis (ill©) haberi vellet, 
talis esset. Tanta est inter eos, quanta maxima esse potest, mOrum dUtanda. 

IT. Complex additions. The subject may be modified : — 

1. By a icord to which other words are added. 

(1.) When the word to which other words are added is a noun or 
pronoun, it may be modified in any of the ways above mentioned. 

(2.) When it is an adjective it may be modified : — 

(a.) By an adverb either simple or modified ; as, 

Erat exspectdtio valde magna. Prastdium non nlmfs Jirmum. 

(6.) By a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Major pi&Hie, Superior in piety. Contentionis cuptdus, Fond of contention. 
Patri simllis, Like his father. Nudus membra. J&cenes patre dignu 
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(c.) By an infinitive, a gerund, or a supine ; as, 
InsuHus vinci. Not accustomed to be conquered. Venandi s&Kosu*. Fond of 
hunting. Mlr&Mle dictu, Wonderful to tell. 

(//.) By a phrase consisting of a preposition and its case ; as, 
KtoM in r5pul)Uca. Unskilled in civil affaii*. Ab Cqultatu jirtnus. CSler in 
pugnara. Pronus ad fldem. 

(e.) By a subordinate clause ; as, 

Miliar est certapax % quam sper&ta victoria, A certain peace is better than an 
expected victory. Dubius turn, quid f aciam. 

(8.) When it is a participle, it may be modified like a verb. See 
§ 203. 

2. By a phrase consisting of a preposition and its case to which 
other words are added ; as, 

De victoria Csesaris Jama perfertur, A report concerning Qatar's victory U 
brought. 

Remark 1. As the case following the preposition is that of a noun or pro- 
noun, it may be modified like the subject in any of the foregoing ways. 

Rem. 2. The preposition itself may be modified by an adverb, or 
by a noun or adjective in an oblique case ; as, 

Long* ultra, Far beyond. Multo ante noctem. Long before night Sexennio 
poet Veios captos, Six years after the capture of Veii. 

3. By a subordinate clause, to whose subject or predicate other 
words are added. 

Remark. These additions may be of the same form as those added to the 
principal subject or predicate of the sentence. 

ILL Compound additions. The subject may be modified : — 

1. By two or more nouns in the same case as the subject, connect- 
ed by a coordinate conjunction ; as, 

OmsSles, Brutus et Collatlnus, The consuls, Brutus and CbUatinus. 

2. By two or more oblique cases of a noun or pronoun connected 
coordinately; as, 

Yltsoque necisgue pdtestas. PSrlculorum et laborum incUdmentum. 

3. By two or more adjectives, adjective pronouns, or participles, 
connected coordinately ; as, 

Grave beUum perdiuturnumgtie. Anlmi tenSri atque molles. 

4. By two or more adjective clauses connected coordinately ; as, 

Et qui f ecere, et qui facta aliorum scripsere, mulli laudantur. Sail. 

5. By two or more of the preceding modifications connected coor- 
dinately; as, 

Genus hominum agreste, sine legibus, sine imperio, liberum, atque solutum. 

Rem. 1. A modified grammatical subject, considered as one com- 
plex idea, may itself be modified ; as, 

Omnia tua consiUa, All thy counsels. Here omnia modifies, not consitim, but 
the complex idea expressed by tua const&a. So Trlginta naves long*. Pr»pd- 
tens fWU tmts treat. 
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Rem. 2. An infinitive, with the words connected with it, may be 
the logical subject of a proposition ; as, 

Virtus est vitium fugere, To shun vice is a virtue. 

Rem. 3. A clause, or any member consisting of two or more clauses, 
may be the logical subject of a proposition ; as, 

£ ccslo descendU * Nosce te ipsum.' jEquum est, ut hoc facias. 

Rem. 4. The noun or pronoun which is the subject of a proposi- 
tion is put in the nominative, when the verb of the predicate^ is a 
finite verb ; but when the verb is in the infinitive, the subject i^ put 
in the accusative. 
Not* 1. A verb in any mood, except £he infinltire, is called a finite verb. 
Note 2. In the following pages, when the term subject or predicate is used atone, the 
grammatical subject or predicate is intended. 

PREDICATE. 

§ 203* 1. The predicate, like the subject, is either simple, 
complex, or compound. 

2. The simple predicate, which is also called the grammatical pre- 
dicate, is either a single finite verb, or the copula sum with a noon, 
adjective, and rarely with an adverb ; as, 

Sol lticet, The sun shines. Mulla dnlmaUa repunt, Many animals creep 
Brevis est vShiptas, Pleasure is brief Eurdpa est peninsula, Europe is a pe~ 
nhutUa. Rectisslme sunt apud te omnia. 

3. The complex predicate, called also the logical predicate, con- 
sists of the simple predicate with its modifications; as, 

Scipio fudit Annfbalis copias, Scipio routed the forces of Hannibal Here 
JutKt is the grammatical, and fudit AnntbdUs copias the logical predicate. — 
do, Romulus Komanae condltor urbis fait 

4. The compound predicate consists of two or more simple or com- 
plex predicates belonging to the same subject ; as, 

PrtibiUu laudator et alget. Honesty is praised and neglected. LSti vis rapuit, 
Tfcpietque gentes. Lucius CatUfaa fuit magna vi et aDlmi et corporis, sea in- 
genio malo pravoque. 

Complex or Modified Preavcate. 

5. The complex predicate is formed by adding other words to the 
simple predicate. All additions to the predicate, like the predicate 
itself, are either simple, complex, or compound. 

L Simple additions. The predicate may be modified by adding: — 

1. A single word ; — 

(1.) A noun or adjective in the same case as the subject This 
occurs after certain neuter verbs and passive verbs of naming, call- 
ing, etc. (See § 210, R. 3.) ; as, 

Bervus ft Bbertlnus t The slave becomes a freedman. Servius Tullius rex est 
decldratus. Aristides Justus est appeUatm. IncSdo reglna. 

(2.) A noun or pronoun in an oblique case ; as, 

Spe vivlmus, We liveJfy hope Bens rigit mundum, God rules the world. 
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(3.) An adverb either simple or modified ; as, 

Saepe venit. He came often. Festtnalente, Hasten slowly. iAUrcs f &dle dw- 
tmntur. Chremes nlmis gravlter ciOciat dddlescentulum. 

(4.) An infinitive mood ; as, 
QtyU discere, He desires to learn. Audeo dlcere. Ver esse caperaL 

2. A phrase consisting of a preposition and its case ; as, Venit ad 
nrbem, He came to the city. 

3. A dependent substantive or adverbial clause ; as, 

VSreor ne repr&hendar, I fear that I shall be blamed, Zendnem, qunm Athenii 
•ssera, aw&ebam friquenter. F&c cogltes. 

IL Complex additions. The predicate may be modified :— 

1. By a word to "which other words are added. 

Remark. These words are the same as in the corresponding eases of com- 
plex additions to' the subject See § 202, II. 

2. By a phrase consisting of a preposition and its case, to which 
other words are added. See complex additions to the subject, § 202. 

3. By a subordinate clause, to whose subject or predicate other 
words are added. See complex subject, § 202, II, 3. 

- Rkm. 2. Each of the words constituting a proposition may be modified by 
two or more additions not dependent on, nor connected with each other, and 
consisting either of single words, phrases, or dependent clauses; as, Agamem- 
ndnis belli gloria. Paternum datum erga Romanos. Mens sibi conscia recti. 
Mea maxlme interest, te vdlere. Ago tlbi gratias. Meipsum Inertiae condemno. 
Eos hoc moneo. In quo te accuso. Monet eum, ut suspiciones vltet. 

m. Compound additions. 1. The predicate may be modified by 
^two or more words, phrases, or clauses, joined together by a coordi- " 
nate conjunction. See Compound additions to the subject, § 202, m. 

2. The leading verb is usually either in the indicative or impera- 
tive mood, but sometimes in the subjunctive or the historical infin- 
itive. 

3. The members of a compound sentence are connected by coordi- 
nate conjunctions; those of a complex sentence by some relative 
word, or by a subordinate conjunction. 

4. Instead of a dependent clause connected by a conjunction, a 
noun and participle, or two nouns, sometimes stand as an abridged 
proposition; as, 

Bello confecto discessit, i. e. quum helium con/ectum esset, duccssit, The war 
being finished, or when the war was finished, he departed. Nil desperandum, 
Teucro diice. 

5. An infinitive may be modified like the verb of a predicate. 

6. Agreement is the correspondence of one word with another in 
gender, number, case, or person. 

7. A word is said to govern another, when it requires it to be put 
in a certain case or mood. 

8. A word is said to depend on another, when its case, gender 
number, mood, tense, or person, is determined by that word. 

9. A word is said to follow another, when it depends upon it in 
construction, whatever may be its position in the sentence. 
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APPOSITION. 



t 



304:* A noun, annexed to another noun or to a pronoun, 

and denoting the same person or thing, is put in the same case ; 

as, 

Urbs Roma, The city Rome. Not consules, We consuls. So Apud Heroddtum, 
patrem hist&rice, sunt innumerabiles fabula, In Herodotus, the father of history, 
etc. Cic. Lapldes sillces, flint stones. Liv. Ante me consulem, Before I waa 
consul Fans ad nbmen Arethusa est Cic. 

Remark 1. (a.) A noun, thus annexed to another, is said to be in apposition 
to it. It is generally added for the sake of explanation, identification, or de- 
scription; sometimes it denotes character or purpose; as, Ejus f ages cctnltem 
me adjunxi, I added myself as a companion of his flight; and sometimes the 
time, cause, reason, etc., or an action; as { Alexander puer, Alexander when a 
boy. Cato senex scribire histdriam instltuU. Suet. 

(b.) A norm in apposition, like an adjective used as an epithet (§ 205, N. 2,) 
assumes the attribute denoted by it as belonging to the noun which it limits, 
while the predicate-nominative affirms it. Hence both nouns belong to tho 
same part of the sentence, whether subject or predicate. In cases of apposi- 
tion, there seems to be an ellipsis of the ancient participle ens, being; qui est, 
who is; qui wcatur, who is called; or the like. 

Rem. 2. If the annexed noun has a form of tho same gender as the other 
noun, it takes that form; as, Usus magister egrigius. V\u\. PhUosbphia magis- 
tral tatos. Cic If the annexed noun is of the common gender, the adjective 
qualifying it takes the gender of the preceding noun; as, Lauras fidisslmu 

CUStOB. 

Rem. 3. The annexed noun sometimes differs from the other in gender or in 
number; as, Duo fulmlna belli, Scqn&das, clMem Libya. Virg. Mitylencs, urbs 
nobilis. Cic. TulHdla, dellciae nostra. Id.; — and sometimes in both; as, Nate, 
tnece vires. Virg. Nos, anlmae vlks, inhumdta infletdque turba. Id. 

Rem. 4. The substantive pronoun is sometimes omitted before the word in 
apposition to it; as, Consul am, scil. Sgo; (I) the consul said. And instead of 
the substantive pronoun, a possessive adjective pronoun is sometimes used; as, 
Tua ddmusy talis vlri. Cic. See § 211, R. 3, (6.) 

Rem. 6. A noun may be in apposition to two or more nouns, and, in such 
case, is usually put in the plural; as, M. Anbonius, C. Cassius, tribiini plebis, 
M. Antonius, C. Cassius, tribunes of the people. Caes. Publius et Servius Sulla, 
ServifUiL SalL Tib. et Gains Gracchi. Cic. OraUbnes L. et C Aureliorum 
Orestarum. Id. But sometimes in the singular; as, Cn. et L. Domitius. Cic. 

(1.) So when the nouns are connected by cum, the annexed noun taking 
the case of the former; as, Diccearchum vero cum Aristoxe'nOj doctos sane hom- 
ines, omiitdmus. Cic. 

(2.) If the nouns are proper, names of different genders, a masculine noun is 
annexed rather than a feminine, when both forms exist; as, Ad Ptolemasum 
Cleopatramque reges legdti missi sunt Liv. 

Rem. 6. The annexed noun is sometimes in the genitive; as, Urbem Patavt 
locavit, The city of Patavium. Virg. Plurimus Endani amnis. Id. Arb&rem 
fici numquam wderat. Cic. In opptdo Antiochlse. Id. Ruplli et Perst par. Hor. 

Rem. 7. The name of a town in the genitive occurs with an ablative in ap- 
position to it; as, Cbrinihi Achaim urbe; At Corinth, a city of Achaia. Taq, 
AntiochicB, ceUbri wbe. Cic. See \ 221, Note, and § 254, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 8. (a.) A proper name, after nbmen or cognbmen, with a verb followed 
by a dative, is put in apposition either to nbmen. etc., or to the dative, the latter 
by a species of attraction; as, Pons, cut nOmen Arethusa est. Cic. Stirps viri&s, 
Cm A^V"*?"™ parentes dixere nbmen. Liv. Nbmen Arcturo est mihi t I nave the 
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name Arcturus. Plant Cut nunc cogndmen Into ad&tur. Virg. Cbt Egerio tndfc- 
fom fiAnen. Liv.— -(6.) The name may also be pnt in the genitive; as, Ndmen 
Mercurii est mlhi. Plant. Q. MeteUus, cui Macedonlci ndmen inditum Srat. Veil. 
Cf. R. 6.— (c.) In Illacsias, cut ftcimus Anrea ribmen, Ov. Met 15, 96, Aurea 
is used as an indeclinable noun, instead of Auream (scil. cetdtem) ; or Aureus ' 
dat (scil. atati.) 

Rem. 9. A c&xt<«e may supply the place of one of the nouns; as, Cbgitet ora- 
torem instltui — rem arduam, Let him reflect that an orator is training — a diffi- 
cult thing. Quint — So also a neuter adjective used, substantively; as, Triste 
tej>us stabms, The wolf, a sad thing to the folds. Virg. Varium et mutabile 
semper femlna. Id. 

Rem. 10. Sometimes the former noun denotes a whole, and its parts are ex- 
pressed by nouns in apposition to it; as, Onerdria, pars maxima ad uEgimurum, 
— aliae aaversus urban tpsam delates sunt, Tae ships of burden were carried, the 
greatest part, to iEgimurus,— others opposite to the city itself. Lur. Pictures 
et poeta suum quisque dput a vulgo considerdri vuU. Gic. In the construction 
of the ablative absolute, quisque remains in the nominative, though the word 
to which it is in apposition is in the ablative; as, MuUis dbi quisque imperium 
petenUbus. Sail. J. 18. So also, in Liv. 26, 29, quisque remains in the nomina- 
tive although the word to which it is in apposition is in the accusative with 
the infinitive. 

To this rule may be subjoined that which relates to the agreement of inter- 
rogative and responsive words. 

Rem. 11. The principal noun or pronoun in the answer to a ques- 
tion, must be in the same case as the corresponding interrogative 
word; as, 

Quis Mrus est ttbi f Amnhitruo, scil. est. Who is vour master? Amphitruo 
(is.) Plant Quid quarts! Librum, scil. qtunro. What are you looking for? 
A book. Qubte hbravenistit Sexta. At what hour did you come? At the 
sixth. 

Note 1. Instead of the genitive of a substantive pronoun, the corresponding 
possessive pronoun is often used, agreeing with its noun; as, Cujus est liberl 
Mens, (not Meu) (See § 211, Rem. 3, (b.) So cujum for genitive cujus t Cujum 
p&cust an MeUbcdt Non; verum jEgoms. Virg. 

Note 2. Sometimes the rules of syntax require the responsive to be in a 
different case from that of the interrogative; as, Quanti emutit Viginti minis. 
Jkunnatutne is furti? Imo dUo crimine. See §§ 214, R. 1, and 217, R. 2. 

ADJECTIVES. 

>• § 90S* Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
agree with their nouns, in gender, number, and case ; as, 

Bdnus vir, A good man. Bdnos vtros, Good men. 

Benigna mdter, A kind mother. Vdna leges, Useless laws. 
Triste helium, A. sad war. Mindcia verba, Threatening words. 

Spe atnissd, Hope being lost Hcec res, This thing. 

So, Mea mater est benigna. 
Hcec leges vdnce sunt. 
Note 1. Adjectives, according to their meaning, ($ 104), are divided into 
two classes — qualifying and limiting— the former denoting some property or 
quality of a noun ; as, a wise man, lead is heavy ; the latter aeflhing or restricting 
its meaning; as,- this man, ten cities. To the former clasfebelong such adjec- 
tives as denote a property or quality, including all participles and participial 
adjectives; to the latter, the adjective vroiouns, pronominal adjectives, and 
numerals. * A 
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' Note 2. An adjective, participle, or pronoun, may either be used as an epi- 
thet to modify a noun, or, with the copula sum, may constitute a predicate. 
In the former 'case the quality is assumed, in the latter it is asserted. In both 
cases, the rule for their agreement is, in general, the same. See § 210, R. 1. 

Note 3. Any word or combination of words added to a noun to modify or 
limit its meaning is of the nature of an adjective. 

Note 4. In the following remarks, the word adjective Is to be considered as including 
participles, either alone or combined with the auxiliary sum, and also adjecthre pro- 
nouns, unless the contrary is intimated. 

Remark 1. An adjective agrees also with a substantive pronoun, taking its 
gender from that of the noun ior which the pronoun stands; as, Ipse capeUas 
seger dgo, scil. ego, MeUbams; Virg. Fortunate puer, tu nunc eris alter ab iuo. Id. 
iSse totum e» trdd&reL Nep. me miserum (spoken by a man), miseram me 
- (spoken by a woman). &o salvi s&mus, salvat s&mus, sciLnos, masculine or 
feminine. — In general propositions which include both sexes, the pronouns are 
considered masculine; as, Nos fruges cons&mere nati. Hor. 

\ Rem. 2. An adjective may belong to each of two or more nouns, 
and in such case is put in the plural. " If the nouns are of the same 

fender, the adjective agrees with them in gender, as well as in num.- 
er; as, 

Lupus et agnus slti compulsi, A wolf and a lamb, constrained by thirst. Phsed. 
Sidha Sardvni&que amisssB. Liv.* 

/ When the nouns are of different genders, 

V (1.) If they denote living things, the adjective is masculine rather 

than feminine ; as, 
Pctter mthi et m&ter mortui stmt, My father and mother are dead. Ter. So 

also tUerque in the singular. ProcumbU uterque, scil. Deucalion et Pgrrha, 

Ovid. 

. (2.) If they denote things without life, the adjective is generally 

%euter; as, 

Sis ge°nus, astas, eloquentia props aequalia /were, Their family, age, and elo- 
quence, were nearly equal. Sail. Regna, imperia, nobilitdtes, hondres, dtvUia in 
cam slta sunt Cic. Hide bella, rapines, discordia civllis, grata fuere. Sail. 
ArAma atque animus, quamvis integra ricens in corpus eunt. Lucr. 

Note. When nouns denoting things without life are of the same gender 
(either masculine or feminine), but of different numbers, the adjective is some- 
times neuter; as, Orceso et vita et patrimonii partes, et urbs Barce concessa 
sunt. Just.; sometimes also when both nouns are in the singular number; as, 
Plerosque velocttas et rSgio hosUbus igndra tutata sunt Sail. Nox atque praida 
remorata sunt. Id. 

i^ (3.) If one of the nouns denotes an animate, and another an inan- 
imate thing, the adjective is sometimes neuter, and sometimes takes 
the gender of that which has* life ; as, 

Numldce atque signa militaria dbscurati sunt, The Numidians and the military 
standards were concealed. Salk Romdni regem regnumgue Maceddnia sua 
futura sciunt. Liv. ~ Jdne;fdc seternos pdeem pacisque ministros. Ovid. 

Jv Exc. to Rem. f . The adjective often agrees with the nearest noun, 
and is understood with the rest; as, 

Sdciis et rege rece^oj Our companions and king having been recovered. 
Virg. Agri omnes et mdria. Cic. OognUum est sdmem, Imrof, fdman^ for- 
tonus esse carisslmas. Cic. 
16** 
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Note. A noon in tb* singular, followed by an ablative with ctm, has some- 
tiroes a plural selective, the gender being the same as if the nouns were con- 
nected bv el; as. Flliam cum filio accltos. Liv. Ilia cum Lauso de K&mltort 
s&ti. Ovfd. • Fihum Alexandn cum m&tre in arctm custodiendos mittiL Just 

Rem. 3. (1.) An adjective qualifying a collective noun is often 
„\ put in the plural, taking the gender of the individuals which the noun 
denotes; as, 

Pan certare parati, A part, prepared to contend. Virg. Part per agros 
dllnpsi. .... suam quisque spem exsequentes. Liv. Supplcx turba Irani sine juaXce 
tutu Ovid. This construction always occurs when the collective noun is the 
subject of a plural verb. See $ 209, K. 11. 

(2.) Sometimes, though rarely, an adjective in the singular takes the gender 
of the individuals; as, Pan arduus alHs pulverulentus iqtds furit, Virg. Pan 
una duc um fr actals morbo, Ovid. 

(3.) Sometimes other nouns, which only in a figurative sense denote human 
beings, have by svnisis an adjective of a different gender from their own, refer- 
ring to the words which they include; as, Ldltttm Gfipuaque agro mulctati, 
Latium and Capua were deprived ef their land. Liv. Capita canjirationis vir- 
tu csssi ac sicuri percussi sunt. Id. Auxtlia Irati. Id. So after millia; as, 
Duo miOia Tjfrtorum, crucibus affixi. Curt. Of. \ 823, 8, (4.) 

Rem. 4. Two adjectives in the singular are sometimes joined to a plural 
noun; as, Maria TyrrhSnum atque Adriatlcum, The Tnscan and. Adriatic seas. 
Liv. Cum Ugidnlbus secundil ei. tertia. Liv. Grca porta* Colllnam EsquM- 
namque. Id. But sometimes the noun is in the singular; as, Inter Esquu'mam 
OoUinamque nortara. Id. LSrio Martia et quarto. In comic writers, an adjec- 
tive or participle in the singular is sometimes used with a plural pronoun; as, 
Nobis praaente. Plant Absente nobis. Ter. 

Rem. 5. A participle which should regularly agree with the subject of a 
proposition, when placed after the noun or the predicate, (a) sometimes takes 
the gender and number of the latter; as, Non omnis error stultitia est dlcenda, 
Not every error is to be called folly. Cic. Gens unlversa Viniti appellati. Liv. 
(b.) Sometimes also it agrees with a noun following the subject and in apposi- 
tion to it; as, Orinthum, patres vestri, totius Gracue lumen, ezstinctum esse 
• voluirunt. Cic; or (c) with the noun of a subordinate sentence; as, lUbrum 
urbem ut propugnaculum oppdsltum esse barbdris. Nep. 

Rem. 6. When the subject of an infinitive is omitted after a dative of the 
same signification, ($ 239, B. 1,) an adjective in the predicate, belonging to 
that subject is sometimes nut in the dative; as, Mihi negligent! esse non Ucuit, 
1. e. me negttgentem esse mihi non Ucuit. Cic. Da mihi justo sancto^wc vidcri. 
Hor. A noun is sometimes expressed with the adjective ; as, Vobis nicesse est 
fort 1 bus esse vlris. Liv. But the adjective often agrees with the omitted sub- 
ject; as, Kxpklii bdnas esse ttfbis, sell. vos. Ter. Si clvi Mdmano licet esse 
GadJtanum. Cic 

Rem. 7. (1.) An adjective is often used alone, especially in the 
plural, the noun, witn which it agrees, being understood ; as, 

Boni stmt rari, scil. homines, Good (men) are rnre. Ccesar suos misit, scU. 
miUtes, Caesar sent his (soldiers). Dextra, scil. mtinus, The right (hand), fm- 
plenturninguis ferfnte, scil. carnis. Virg. Hiberna, scil. castra. Ahum, scil. 
mare. Quartana, scil. Jfebris. ImmortaUs, scil. Dii. Lncr. Amantium, scil. hdmi- 
num. Ter. Ilium indignanti stmilem, simllemque mlnanti asplclres, scil. hdmlni. 
Virg. Tiln prtmas dfflro, scil. partes. Cic. Resplce praetOrltum, scil. tempu^ 
which is often omitted, as in ex quo, ex eo, and ex Wo, yil. temjrire. Qignfim 
ex meorum omnium ai&ris, scil. dmicdrwni. Cic. So patrial adjectives; as, 
Missi ad Partbum Anneniumque leg&U scil. regent. In Tuscul&no, scil. 
prndio. 
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Note 1. The noon to be supplied with masculine adjectives is commonly 
homines, bat when they are posessives, it is oftener dmlci, mltites, ctoes, or pro- 
pinquL 

* Note 2. The norm to be supplied is often contained in a preceding clause. 

(2.) An adjective in the neuter gender, without a noun, is often 
used substantively, where, in English, the word thing or things is to 
be supplied ; as, 

Bdmtm, a good thing; malum, a bad thing, or, an evil. So honestum, vtrum, 
tttrpt ; and in the plural, bdna, mala, tnrpia, Uvia, cceltstia, etc. Labor omnia 
fiiicit, Labor overcomes all things. Virg. 

Note 1. The Latins generally preferred adding res to an adjective, to using 
its neuter as a substantive. But sometimes, when m is used, an adjective or 
pronoun referring to it is put in the neuter instead of the feminine; as, E8rum 
rerum utrumque. Cic. tiQmandrum rerum fortuna pler&que rigii. Sail. IUud 
U rfyo, suntptvi ne parcas ulld in re, quod ad v&letikbnem jpus sU. Cic Omnium 
rerum mors est extremnm. Cic. 

Notk 2r Instead of iking or things, other words may sometimes be supplied. 
as the sense requires. With a preposition, neuter adjectives form adverbial 
phrases; as, A primo, At first. Plant Permutua, Mutually. Virg. In prhnis, 
In the first place. Ad hoc, or Ad ka>c, Moreover, besides. 

(3.) Adjectives used substantively often have other adjectives agreeing with 
mem; as, Alia omnia, All other (things.) Plin. Iniguissumi mei, Mv greatest 
enemies. Fdmtli&ris meus. Cic. Inlquus noster. Id. Justa funebrxa. Liv. 
Jbcis omnia plena, scil. sunt. Virg. 

. Rem. 8. (a.) Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and words considered 
merely as such, may be used substantively, ana take a neuter adjective in the 
singular number; as, Supremum vale dixit, He pronounced a last farewell. 
Ovid. Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. Hor. Velle suum ariqut est, Pers. 
Ores istud guando vtnitt Mart J. JUdtbo actutum. A. Id actlltum diu est 
Plaut Excepto quod non slmul esses, cetira fatus. Hor. (b.) In the poets and 
later prose writers the adjective, as in Greek, is sometimes in the neuter plural; 
as, ut jEnias pffltgo jactetur — hota tibi. Virg. 

Rem. 9. (a.) Adjectives and adjective pronouns, instead of agreeing with their 
nouns, are sometimes put in the neuter gender, with a partitive signification, 
and their nouns in the genitive; as, Multum tempdris, for multum tempus ; much 
time. Id ret, for ea res ; that thing. So, plus etdguentia, the other form not 
being admissible with plus. (See § 110, (b.) Neuter adjectives are used in 
like, manner in the plural; as, Vana rerum, for tanas res. Hor. PlSruque humd~ 
narum rerum. Sail. Cf. § 212, R. 3, N. 4. But in some such examples, the ad- 
jective seems to be used substantively, according to Rem. 7,(2); as, Acuta 
belli. Hor. Telluris dperta. Virg. Summa pectoris. 

Note. The adjectives thus used partitively in the singular, for the most 
part, signify quantity. See § 212, Rem. 3, Note 1. 

Rem. 10. A neuter adjective is sometimes used adverbially in the nomina- 
tive or accusative, both singular and plural; as, Dulce ridentem Lihtgen dumbo, 
dulce Idquentem. Hor. Magnum striaens. Virg. Anna horrendum sonuere. Id. 
Multa deos vinerdti sunt. Cic. Eddie nut summum eras. Id. See § 192, II. 4, (b.) 

Rem. 11. (a.) A noun is sometimes used as an adjective; as, Nemo miles 
Rdmunus, No Roman soldier. Liv. Nemo fire ftddlescens. Cic. Vir nemo bdnus. 
Id. Cf. S 207, R. 31, (c.) Tibenm accolis fluviis orbatum. Tac. Incdla turbo. 
Ovid. The poets use in this manner the Greek patronymics in as and is; 
as, PiUas kasta, Ovid. Laurus ■ Parnasis. Id. Ursa Libysiis. Virg. Cf. also 
S 129, 8. 

(b.) An "adverb i» also sometimes used as an , adjective ; as, Nique Inim 
igndri sumus ante m&lbrum; i. e. antiqubrum or pratfrUorum. Virg. Nunc 
homtnum mbr.es Plaut. 
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Rem. 12. (a.) An adjective or adjective pronoun, used partitively, stands 
alone, and commonly takes the gender of tlie genitive plural, which depends 
upon it; but when it is preceded by a noun of a different gender, to which it 
refers, it usually takes that gender, but sometimes that of the genitive ; as, „ 
KUphanto belluarum nulla est prudenlior, No beast is wiser than the elephant. 
Cic. Indus, qui est omnium Jtumlnum maxlmus. Cic*. VelocisMmum omnium 
dnlmalium est delpliinus. Plin. See § 212, Rem. 2.—-{6.) So also with de, ex, in, 
dpud, inter, etc., with the ablative or accusative instead of the partitive geni- 
tive. See S 212, R. 2, N. 4. 

(c.) When a collective noun follows in the genitive singular, ($ 212, R. 2.) the 
adjective takes the gender of the individuals which compose it ; as, Vir for- 
tisslmus nostra dvltdtts, The bravest man of our state. Cic. Maxlmus stirpis, 
Liv. 

Rem. 18. (a.) When a possessive pronoun or adjective is used instead of the 
genitive of its primitive or of its corresponding noun (see \ 211, R. 3, (b.) and 
(c.) and R. 4), an adjective agreeing with that genitive is sometimes joined 
with such possessive; as, Soli us meum peccdtum corrigi non potest, The fault 
of me alone cannot be corrected. Cic. Noster duorura eventus. Liv. Tuum 
ipsius stadium. Cic. Pugna Romana stdbitis sua pondire incumbentium in kos- 
tem. Liv. 

(b.) Sometimes a noun in the genitive is expressed, in apposition to the sub- 
stantive pronoun for which the pdfsessive stands; as, Pectus tuum, h5mlnis 
simplicis. Cic. 

Rem. 14. An adjective, properly belonging to the genitive, is sometimes 
made to agree with the noun on which the genitive depends, and vice versd; 
as, Mdlflc&tx&nis tuae consilium for tuum, Your design of building. Cic. Accu- 
sants violati kospiUifadus, for vidlatum. Liv. Ad majdra initia rerum dueentibus 
ftiitis, for mdjorum. M. lis n&mlnibus civUdtum, quious ex cfoUdUbus, etc., far 
edrum cMtdtum, Caes. 

Rem. 15. (a.) An adjective agreeing with a noun is sometimes used, instead 
of an adverb qualifying a verb, especially in poetry; as, Ecce v&nti Tildmon 
properus, Lo, Telamon comes in haste. Ovid. Laeti pdcem dgitdbamus, for Uete. 
Sail. jEneas se matutlnus dgebat, for mane. Virg. Nee lupus grigibus nootur- 
nus dbamb&laL i. e. by night. Id. 

(b.) So nullus is usedjbr non; as, Memlni tametd nullus mdneas, Though 
you do not suggest it. Ter. Sextus ab armis nullus discedit. Cic. Prior, pri- 
mus, princeps, prdpior, proxlmus, solus, unus, ulttmus, multus, tdtots, and some 
others, are used instead of their neuters, adverbially; as, Priori RZmo aug&rium 
vinisse fertur. Liv. Hispania postrema omnium prdvinddrum perddmlta est, 
Liv. Sccsvdla solos novem menses Asics prasfuit, Only nine months. Cic. Unum 
hoc dico, This only I say. Id. This is sometimes done, for want of an ad- 
verb of appropriate meaning; as, Pronus ciddiL Ovid. Frequentes convent- 
raid. Sail. 

(c.) In such expressions, tu, in the nominative, sometimes takes an adjec- 
tive in the vocative, and vice versd. ; as. Sic vinias hodierne. -Tibull. Salve, 
primus omnium pdrens patria appellate, rlin. 

Rem. 16. (a.) A noun is often qualified by two or more adjectives; and 
sometimes the complex idea, formed by a noun with one or more adjectives, is 
itself qualified by other adjectives, which agree in gender, etc. with the noun. 

(b.) When several adjectives, each independently of the other, qualify a 
noun, if they precede it, they are almost always connected by one or more con- 
junctions; as, Multa et vdrid et cfipidsti drdtione. Cic. If they follow it, the 
conjunction is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted; as, Vir alius et 
excellent. Cic. Actio, vdria, vShemtns, plena verttatis. Id. 

(c.) But when one of the adjectives qualifies the noun, and another the 
complex idea formed by the first with the noun, the conjunction is always 
omitted; a», Perlculosisslmum civile helium, A most dangerous civil war. Cic 
Jdalam domesUcam discipUnam. Id. So with three or more adjectives; Externo* 
multos cldros vlros nOmlndrem. Cic. Cf. § 202, III., R. 1. 
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Rem. 17. The first part, last part, middle part, etc., of any place 
or time are generally expressed in Latin by the adjectives primus, 
medius, ulttmus, extremus, intlmus, inflmus, imus, sununus, supremus, 
retiquuSy and cetera ; as, 

MhUa nox, The middle of the night Summa arbor, The top of a tree. 
Buprcmos monies, The summits of the mountains. But these adjectives fre- 
quently occur without this signification ; as, Ab extremo complexu, From the 
last embrace. Cic. Infimo toco ndtus, Of the lowest rank. Id. 

Rem. 18. The participle of the compound tenses of verbs, used impersonally 
in the passive voice, is neuter; as, Ventum est. Cic. Itum est in viscera terra. 
Ovid. Scrfbendum est mihi. See § 184, 2 and 8. ' * 

BELATIVES. 

§ 206. Rem. 19. (a.) Relatives agree with their antece^J? 
dents in gender, number, and person, but their case depends on 
the construction of the clause to which tjiey belong ; as, 

Puer qui UgU, The boy who reads. uEdtftcium quod exstruxk, The house 
which he built. Lucres quas d&di, The letter which I cave. Non sum qualis 
iram, I am not such as I was. Hor. So Deus cujus munere vMmus, cui nullus 
est stmllis, quern c&Umus, a quo facta sunt omnia, est tetemus. Addictus Her- 
mippo, et ab hoe ductus est. Aqutio^ quahtus frangit ilices. Hor. 

Note 1. This rule includes all adjectives and adjective pronouns which re- 
late to a noun in a preceding clause. Its more common application, however, 
is to the construction of the demonstrative pronouns and the relative qui. 

Note 2. When a jpronoun refers to the mere words of a sentence, it is said to 
be used logically. Qui and is are so used, and sometimes also hie and tile. 

(b.) The relative may be Considered as placed between two cases . 
of the same noun, either expressed or understood, with the former of "\ 
which it agrees in gender, number, and person, and with the latter in 
gender, number, and case. 

(1.) Sometimes both nouns are expressed ; as, 

Erant omritoo duo Itinera, qulbus Itineribus dfono exlre possent, There were 
only two routes, by which routes they could leave home. Caes. Orudelisstmc 
bello, quale bellum nulla umquatn barbaria gessit. Cic. But it is most frequent 
with the word dies; as, Fdre in armis certo die, qui dies f&turus irat, etc. Cic. 
The repetition of the substantive is necessary, when, for any reason, it becomes 
doubtful to which of two or more preceding substantives the relative refers. 

(2.) Usually the antecedent noun only is expressed ; as, ' *"! 

Anlmum rige, qui, nisiparet, impirat, Govern your passions, which rule 
unless they obey. Hor. Tanta multitudlnis, quantam cdpit urbs nostra, con* 
cursus est ad me foetus. Cic. Quot c&pitum vfount, tdtidem st&diSrum millia* 
Hor. 

(3.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, especially when 
(he relative clause, as is frequently the case, precedes that of the an- 
tecedent; as, . 

Qulbus de rebus ad me scripsisti, coram videbimus ; scil. de rebus, In regard to 
the things of which you wrote to me, we will consider when we meet. Cic. 
fit quem primum earesei sunt locum, Tr&ja v&cdtur ; scil, Idem. Liv. Quanta 
vi expiUtnt, tantd defimhint. Qualesgue visus eram vidisse viros, ex ordine Ufa* 
aspicw. Ovid. 
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(a.) The place of the antecedent is sometimes supplied by a demonstrative 
pronoun; as, Ad quas res antissimi irtmus, in iis pdtissimum eldbordbtmus. Cic. 
But the demonstrative is often omitted when its case is the same as that of the 
relative, and not unfrequently, also, when the cases are different. When the 
relative clause precedes that of the antecedent, is is expressed only for the sake 
of emphasis. Hence we find such sentences as, Maximum omamentum dmlcU 
tiai twit, qui ex ed tollit verecundiam. Cic. Terra quod acceptt, numquam sine 
imra redti.it. Id. — The demonstrative adjectives and adverbs are in like manner 
often omitted before their corresponding relatives; talis before qudlis, tantus be- 
fore quantus, inde before unde, ifo before Ubi, etc. . 

(b.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, even when the relative 
clause does not precede; as, Qiris non mdldrum quas amor curas hdbet, hcsc inter 
obbvisciturt Hor. 

^ (4.) Sometimes neither noun is expressed ; this happens especially 
when the antecedent is designedly leu indefinite, or when it is a sub- 
stantive pronoun ; as, 

Qui bene ldtmt,bine vixit, soil, hdmo, (He) who has well escaped .notice, has 
lived well. Ovid. Sunt auos currtcwo puli&rem Olymjpicum collegisse juvat, 
soil, homines, There are whom it delights, i. e. Some delight. Hor. Non hdbeo 
quod te accOsem, scil. id propter auod. Cic. Non sSlum sapiens vtderis, qui June 
absis, sed e~tiam bedtus, scil. tiu Cic. 

(5.) The relative is sometimes either entirely omitted; as, Urbs anttqua fuk; 
T§ru tenuere colfini, scil. quam or earn, There was an ancient city (which) 
Tyrian colonists possessed, Virg. ; or, if once expressed, is afterwards omitted, 
even when, if supplied, its case would be different; as, Bocchus cum ptdltibus, 
auos filius ejus aaduxirat, ne\ue in priore pugnd adfuerant, Romdnos tnvddunt, 
lor et qui non in priore, etc. Sail. 

(6.) (a.) The relative sometimes takes the case of the antecedent, instead of 
its own proper case; as, Quum scr\bas et dUquid dgas ebrum, quorum consuesU, 
for qua. Cic. JRaptim qulbus quisque pdterat eldtis, txtbant, for its, qua quisque 
efferre pdt&rat, eldtis. Liv. 

(b.) The antecedent likewise sometimes takes the case of the relative, the 
substantive either preceding or following the pronoun: as, Urbem quam stdtuo 
vestra est, for urbs. Virg. Eunuchum quem dtdisti noois, quas turbas didit! for 
JEunuchus. Ter. Naucratem quem convinire vdlui, in ndvi non SraL Plant 
Atque dUi, quorum cdmadia prisca vlrorum est, for atque alii vtri, qudnim est 
Hor. JUL, scripta qulbus c&maxHa prisca vlris est t for im viri, qutbus. Id. Quos 
pueros mlsiram, IpisWlam mtiii attuterunL Cic. 

JThese constructions are said to occur by attraction. 
^ (7.) (a.) An adjective, which properly belongs to the antecedent, is some- 
times placed in the relative clause, and agrees with the relative; as, Inter 
j6cos, quos incondltos jdciunt, for iOcos inconmtos, quos, etc. Amidst the rtide 
jests which they utter. Liv. Verbis, qu» magna vtitant. Virg. Colore, quem 
multum hdbeL Cic. 

(b.) This is the common position of the adjective, when it is a numeral, a 
comparative, or a superlative} as, Nocte quam in terris ultlmam egit, The last 
night which he spent upon earth. uEsc&lapius, qui primus vulnus obligdvisse 
dicitur. Cic. Consiliis pare, quae nunc pulcherrlma Nautes dot sinio?-, Listen to 
the excellent advice, which, etc. Virg. Some instances occur in which an 
adjective belonging to the relative clause, is placed in that of the antecedent: 
as, Quum venissent ad vdda Volaterrana, quae nomtnantur, Which are called 
Volaterran. Cic. 

y (8.) When to the relative or demonstrative is joined a noun ex- 
'* planatory of its antecedent, but of a different gender or number, the 
relative or demonstrative usually agrees with that noun,; as, 
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Bantdnes non longe a TSlbsdHum finttws absunt, quae clvftas est in prdvincid, 
The San tones are not far distant from the borders of the Tolosates, which 
state is in the province. Caes. Ante comttia, quod tempus tynud longe dbfirat 
Sail. Romce fdnum Diana pdpfdi Ldtini cum pti/wlo Romano fecerunt : ea erat 
confessio caput rerum Romam esse; i. e. that thing or that act. Li v. Si omnia 
faiienda sunt, qua: timid vilint, non dmhttiai tales, sed conjurationes put an dee 
sunt ; i. e. such things or such connections. Cic. So, Ista quidem vis. Surely 
this is force. Ea ipsa causa belli fuit, for id ipsum. Hither also may be refer- 
red such explanatory sentences as, Qui mens amor in te est, Such is my love 
for you. Cic. 

(9.) If the relative refers to one of two nouns, denoting the same <& 
object, but of different genders, it agrees with either ; as, 

F lumen est Arar quod in Jthdd&num influit. Caes, Ad fi&men Oxum perventtm 
est, qui turbidus semper est. Curt. 

(10.) When, in a relative clause containing the verty sum or a verb . 
of naming, esteeming, etc., a predicate-noun occurs of a different A 
> gender from the antecedent, the relative commonly agrees with the 
latter ; but when the preceding noun is to be explained and distin- 
guished from another, the relative agrees with the former ; as, 

Natures vultus quern dixere Chaos, The appearance of nature which they 
called chaos. Ovid. Genus hdntinum quod Heldtes vdcatur. Nep. Animal, 
quem vdedmus homlnem, The animal whom we call man. Cic. Locus in car- 
cere x quod Tullianum appelldtur. SalL Picunidrum conqulsUio; eos esse belli 
dvihs nervos dicUtans Mucianus. Tac. 

(11.) The relative sometimes agrees with a noun, either equiva- i - 
lent in sense to the antecedent, or only implied in the preceding *\ 
clause; as, 

Abundantia edrum rerum, quae mortales prima p&tant, An abundance of those 
things, which mortals esteem most important. Sail. Cf. § 205, R. 7, (2.) N. 1. 
But sometimes when a neuter adjective used substantively has preceded, res 
with a relative follows ; as, Permulta sunt, qum dtcipossunt, qua re inttUigdtur, 
Cic. Fatah monstrum, quae, etc., scil. Cletipdtra. Hor. Cf. \ 323, 3, (4.) 

(a.) A relative or~ demonstrative pronoun, referring to a collective noun, or 
to a noun which only in a figurative sense denotes a human being, sometimes 
takes the gender and number of the individuals which the noun implies ; as, 
Equitdtum, quos. Sail. Gfaus, qui prSmuntur. Cic. Stndtus — ii. Sail. 

(fc) A pronoun in the plural often follows a noun in the singular, referring 
not only to the noun but to the class of persons or things to which it belongs; 
as, Demdcritum dmittdmus ; nihil est bam dpud istos, quod, etc. i. e. with Demo- 
cntus and his followers. Cic. Dionysius n&gavit sejure iUo nigro quod comas 
caput irat, delectdtum. Turn is, qui ilia coxerat, etc. Id. 

(12.) The antecedent is sometimes implied in a possessive pronoun; as, 
Omnts lauddre fortunas meas, qui ndtum tali inginio prceditum haberem ; scil. 
mei, All were extolling my fortune, who, etc. Ter. Id mea mtrdme refert, qui 
sum ndtu maximus. Id. Nostrum consilium laudandum eft, qui nbluerim, etc. Cic. ; 
or in a possessive adjective; as, ServUli tumuliu, quos, etc. Caes. 

(id.) (a.) Sometimes the antecedent is a proposition; the relative then is 
commonly neuter; as, Postremo, quod difflcullmum, inter mortales, gldrid in- 
vidiam vuisti, Finally, you have overcome envy with glory, which, among men, 
is most difficult. Sail. Equidem exspectdbam jam luas lltiras, idque cum viultis. ' 
Cic. 

(b.) In such instances, id is generally placed before the relative pronoun, 
reiering to the idea in the antecedent clause; as, Sire, id quod constat. Pldldnis 
stMibsus audiendifvxL Cic. Diem consumi vdlebant, id quod fecerunt Id. 

(c.) Sometimes is, referring to a clause, ngrces witu a, noun following; as, 
r " i telle atque idem nolle, ea demum Jirma dmicitia est. Sail. 
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(14.) Quod!, relating to ft preceding statement, and serving the purpose of 
transition, is often placed at the beginning of a sentence after a period, where 
it may be translated by * nay' * now,' or * and.* It is thus used especially be- 
fore st. etsi, and n\d; as, Quods i Wine Indnis prdfugisses, t&men ista tua f&ga 
nifana judiedretur, i. e. and even if you had fled without taking any thing 
with you, still, etc. Cic. Verr. 1, 14. Quodsi, * if then/ is especially used in in- 
troducing something assumed as true, from which further inferences may be 
drawn. Sometimes also it is equivalent to ' although.' Quodnlsi signifies ( if 
then — not ' ; as, Quodnlsi Sao meo adventu illim cdndtus dltquantulum repressis- 
sem, tammuUos, etc. Qudaetsi is *nay ; even if; as, Qudaetsi ingeniis magnis 
prtediti qtddam dlcendi cdpiam sine rdtione consSquentur, art t&men est dux cer- 
txor. — Quod is found also before quum, iibi, aula, qudniam, ne and Otinam, where 
the conjunction alone would seem to be sufficient; as, Quod &t$nam ilium, cujus 
impio f&dn&re in has misirias pr&jectus sum, eddem hcec stmUlantem videam. Sail. 
It is so used even before a relative in Cic. Phil. 10, 4, Jin. — Quod, in such ex- 
amples, seems to be an accusative, with propter or ad understood. 

(15.) (a.) A relative is always plural, when referring to two or more nouns 
in the singular. If the nouns are of different genders, the gender of the relative 
is determined by Rem. 2, page 185 ; as. Ninus et SSmirdmis, qui Bdbyldna conaX- 
derant, Nmus and Semiramis, who had founded Babylon. Yell. Orebro funaH 
et tmcine, qua sibi sumpsSrat. Cic. Ex summd ketttid ataue lasdcid, quae <£6- 
turna quit* peperSraL Sail. Naves et captlvos quae ad Chtum capta SranL Liv. 

(b.) If the antecedents are of different persons, the relative follows the first 
person rather than the second or thud, and the second rather than the third; 
as, Tu etpdter, qui in convtvio gratis. Ego et tu, quierdmus. Cf. § 209, R. 12, (7.) 

(16.) The relative adjectives qudt, ouantus, qu&lis, are construed like the 
relative qui. They have generally, in tne antecedent clause, the corresponding 
demonstrative words, tdt, tardus, talis ; but these are also often omitted. Fre- 
quently also the order of the clauses is reversed, so that the relative clause 
precedes the demonstrative.' 

(17.) Qui, at the beginning of a sentence, is often translated like a demon- 
strative; as, Quae quum ita stnt, Since these (things) are so. Cic 

(18.) The relative qui with sum and either a nominative or the ablative, of 
quality, is used in explanatory clauses, instead of pro, 'in accordance with/ 
or ( according to ' ; thus, instead of Tu, pro tua prudentid, quid optimum fact* 
sit, videbis. Cic, we may say, qua tua est prudentia, or, qua prudentid is. So, 
ViUs tantummddo, quae tua virtus, expugndois. Hor. Qua prudentia es, nihil U 
ftigieL Cic. 

(19.) A relative clause is sometimes used for the purpose of denoting by 
circumlocution the person of the agent in a definite but not permanent con- 
dition; as, &, Qui audiunt, or qui aasunt, i. e. the hearers, the persons present 
So, also, a relative clause is used for the English expression ' above men- 
tioned'; as, Ex libris ouos dixi or quos ante (supra) lauddvi: and the English 
4 so called,' or * what is called,' is expressed by quern, quam, quod vdcant, or by 
qui, qua, quod vfcdtur, dlcttur, etc.- as, Nee uermas hos, quos vdcant, imponi 
(Athenis) acibaL Cic Vestra, qua atcttur, vita, mors est Id. 

(20.) Relative and demonstrative adverbs (see § 191, R. 1), are frequently 
used instead of relative and demonstrative pronouns with prepositions ; as, Is, 
unde te a:idisse diets, i. e. a quo. Cic. Dlvitia dnud illos sunt, out ubi illi vdlunt, 
i. e. dpud quos. Sail. Huic ab dddlescentid bella intestlna, codes, rdpbue, dis- 
cordia ctvtiis, grata /u*r e r Ibique juverUuiem exercuil, i. e. to its, in these things. 
Sail. 

(21.) With quam qui and the superlative after tarn the verb of the relative 
clause is sometimes omitted; as, Tarn mihi grdtum id erit, quam quod ardtissU 
mum. Cic. Tarn enim sum amicus reipub&ca, quam qui maztme. Id. 7am sum 
mitts, quam qui lenissimus. Id. So also with ut qui without torn; as, Te semper 
sic cMam et tudbor, ut quern dVlgentisstme. Id. 
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DEMONSTRATIVES. 

§ 297 • Rem. 20. The oblique cases of the personal pronoun of the 
thitd person (him, her, etc.) are commonlv expressed in prose by the oblique 
cases of is, ea, id. Ilic and iUe, however, bejpg more empnatic, take the place 
of is, ea, id, in lyric poetry, and occasionally in prose also, when particular 
emphasis is intended. The cases of ipse, ipsa, ipsum, also, are employed for 
this purpose, when the individuality of the person is to be distinctly expressed. 
In reflexive sentences, the "oblique cases of the pronoun of the third person, are 
regularly supplied by sui, stbi, se ; and it is only when the person of the lead- . 
ing subject is to be referred to with particular emphasis, that ipse is used in- 
stead of sui. 

Rem. 21. The demonstrative pronouns, is and tile, are sometimes used, espe- 
cially with quidem, where a corresponding word in English is unnecessary; 
as, Sapienlice stadium vetus id quidem in nostris, sed tdmen, etc. Gic. hdminem 
semper ilium quidem mlhi aptum, nunc vero ttiam sudvem. Id. Quern nique fides, 
nSque jusjurandwm, nique ilium mistoicordia, repressit, Whom neither fidelity, 
nor an oath, nor pitv, has restrained. Ter. Is when used for the sake of em- 
phasis seems sometimes in English to be superfluous ; as, Mile se res habet, 
quum, quod virtute effici debet, id tentdtur pecunid. Cic. 

Rem. 22. Sic,lta,id,hoc,illu d, are often used redundantly as a preliminary 
announcement of a subsequent proposition, and are added to the verb on whicn 
this proposition depends ; as, Sic a mdjdribus suis accep&rant, tania pop&li Ro- 
man* esse binificia. ut, etc. Gic. Te lllud cufynoneo, ut qudtldie m&ditere.re'sist- 
endum esse Irdcunaice. Id. Hoc Ubi persuddeas vilim, me nihil dmmsse, I wish 
you to be persuaded of this — that 1 have omitted nothing. These pleonastic 
additions have generally no influence on the construction of propositions, but 
in a few instances they are followed by ut; as, De cujus dicendi ctipid sic accept 
mus, ut, etc. Cic. Ita Him definit, ut perturbdtio sit, etc. Id. In the phrase hoc, 
Ulud, or id dgSre ut, the pronoun is established by custom and is necessary. 
See § 273, 1, (a.) 

Rem. 23. (a.) Hie 'this * refers to wnat is near to the speaker either in place 
or time, i 1 1 e * that ' to what is more remote. Hence hie sometimes refers to the 
speaker himself, and hie homo is then the same as $go. On this account hie is 
sometimes called the demonstrative of the first person. When reference is 
made to two things previously mentioned, hie commonly refers to the latter, 
ille to the former, and the pronouns are arranged in the same order, as the ob- 
jects to which they relate; as, Igndvia corpushtbe'tat, Idbor jirmat; ilia mdturam 
etnectutem, hie longam dddlescentiam readit, Sloth enervates the body, labor 
strengthens it; the former produces premature old age, the latter protracted 
youth. Cels. 

(ft.) But the order is often reversed, so that hie refers to the object first men- 
tioned, and ille to the one mentioned last; as, Sic dens et virgo est; hie spe c&ler, 
ilia timbre. Ovid. So when aiter...alter, ' the one...the other,' refer to two things 
mentioned before, the previous order is sometimes observed and sometimes re- 
versed; but wherever there is ambiguity the order is reversed, so that the first 
.alter refers to the last object Sometimes hic.Mc are used instead of hic.iUe. 
So ille... ille sometimes denote ' the one.. .the other.* 

(c.) Hie and ille have the same relation to time present and past as nunc and 
tunc, see § 277 ; and hence whatever, in speaking of present time, is expressed 
by hie and its derivative adverbs, hie, hinc, hue, and adhuc, is expressed by ille 
and its derivatives, when it is spoken of as belonging to past time. 

Rem. 24. Ille, when not in opposition to hie, is often used to denote that 
which is of general notoriety; as, Magno illi Altxandro sfmillimus, Very like 
Alexander the Great. Veil. Medea ilia, The celebrated Medea. Cic. Hence 
ille is sometimes added to other pronouns, to refer to something discussed be- 
fore ; as, Avebant visire, aids ille tot per annos does nostras sprevtsset. Tac. Ille 
is sometimes translated this ; as, Unum ittud aSco, This only I say. Cic. Ilk 
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sometimes marks a change of persons, and may then be translated ' the other • ; 
as, Vercingetdrix obviam Casdri prdflcisdtur. Die (scil. Ccesar) oppidum Novio- 
dunum oppugndre instltuerat. Caes. 

Rem. 25. 7s t e properly refers to the person addressed, and for this re&son is 
called the demonstrative of the second person. — llle refers to the person spoken 
of, and is hence called the demonstrative of the third person. Thus iste liber is 
thy book, but Me liber is the book of which we are speaking. Hence, in let- 
ters, hie and its derivatives are used of the writer; iste and its derivatives of the 
person addressed ; Me, etc., of some other person or thing. See § 191, R. l,(e.) 
Iste from its frequent forensic use, and its application to the opponent, often 
denotes contempt. 

Rem. 26. (a.) Is does not, like hie. Me, and isle, denote the place or order of 
the object to which it relates, but either refers without particular emphasis to 
something already mentioned or to something which is to be defined by the 
relative qui. Hie, is, or Me, may be used in this way before the relative, but 
only hie or is after it; as, Qui ddcet, is discit, or hie discU, but not Ule ducti, un- 
less some individual is referred to. 

(b.) Is before a relative or ut has sometimes the sense of talis, such, denoting 
a class ; as, Nique e*nim tu is t*,qui quid sis nescias, Nor are you such a person, 
as not to know what you are. Cic; sometimes it has the force of idem; as, vot 
— n. Cic. Manil. 12. 

(c ) If the noun to which is refers is to receive some additional predicate, 
we must use et is, atque is, isque, et is qutdem, and with a negative nee is; as, 
Vinculo, vero, et ea sempiterna, etc. Cic. Und in dUmo, et ea quldem angusta. 
ate. Id. Addlescentes dllquot, nee ii tSnui Idco orti, etc. Liv. Sed is is used 
when the additional predicate is opposed to the preceding; as, Severitdtem in 
sSnectute prdbo, sed earn, sicut dlia, mddtcam. Cic. The neuter et id, or idque, 
serves to introduce an addition to the preceding proposition; as, Quamquam te, 
Marce fffi, annum jam audientem Cr&tippum, idque Aihenis, etc. 

(d.) Is is not expressed when it would be in the same oblique case as the 
preceding noun to which it refers; as, Pdier dmatliberos et tdmen casdgaL 
MuUos iuustrat fortuna, dum vexed. 

^e.) When in English 'that' or * those' is used instead of the repetition of 
the preceding substantive, is is never used in Latin, and Me only in later au- 
thor§. In such cases the noun is commonly not repeated in Latin, and no pro- 
noun is used in its place ; as, Philimms hostvum minus sape vitdvil, suSrum eff&- 
gere non vdMt, those of his own subjects. Curt Sometimes the substantive is 
repeated; as, Jwkcia civttdtis cum judiciis prindpis certant. Veil. Sometimes 
a possessive adjective is used instead of the genitive depending on the omitted 
substantive; as, TSrentii fdbulas studidse lego, Plautlnis minus delector: and 
sometimes instead of the genitive or a possessive adjective the name of the per- 
son* itself is put in the case which tne verb governs; as, Si cum Lycurgo et 
Dr&cone et Solone nostras leges conferre v6lu&rtbs. Cic. — In Cicero hie and Ule y 
when the preceding substantive is understood, retain their demonstrative sig- 
nification, and therefore do not merely supply the place of the omitted sub- 
stantive ; as, Nullam inim virtus aliam merceaem detfiderat, prater hanc, i. e. the 
one of which I am speaking. Cic. 

Rem. 27. (a.) Idem, as denoting a subject which stands in equal relations to 
two different predicates, often supplies the place of item or ttiam, * also,' * at the 
same time^ or of tamen, *yet,' if the things are apparently inconsistent; as, 
MusicL qui $rant quondam ildem poetoB, Musicians, who formerly were poets 
also. Cic. Euphrates et Tigris magno dqudrum drvortio iter percurrunt ; ildem 
(and yet) pauldtin\ in arctius coeunt. 

(b.) Et ipse, on the other hand, denotes that the same predicate belongs to 
two subjects. It is rendered by *too' or 'also'; as, AnUminus Oommddus nihil 
pdternum hdbuit, nisi quod contra Germdnosfeliciter et ipse puandvit, for Item 
or ipse qudque. Eutr. — So, also, nee ipse is used in the sense of * neither ' ; as, 
Primis repulsis Maharbal cum mdj&re rSbdre vlrOrum missus nee ipse eruptionum 
edhortium sustinuit. Liv. 
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[c.) Idem is sometimes repeated in the sense of * at once/ denoting the union 
of qualities which might be thought incompatible; as, Fuere quidam qui ildem 
. ornate ildem versute alcirent, There have been some who could speak at once 
elegantly and artfully. Cic. 

(d.) **rhe same as * is variously expressed in Latin, by idem with qui, ac or 
atque, quam, quasi, ut or cum ; as, Verves Idem est qui fuit semper ', Verres is the 
same as he has always been. Cjc. Vita estf.eadem ac fuit. Liv. Disputdtionem 
exponlmus iisdem fere verbis ut actum est. Cic. Eandem constitute pdtestdtem 

?uam si, etc. Cic. Eodem Idco res est, quasi ea p&c&nia legdta non esset. Id. 
Tunc &go eodem mecum patre ytnitum, etc. So also poetically with the dative ; 
as, Eadem aliis styUu* quiete est Lucr. Cf. § 222, R. 7. 

IPSE, Lkenstve or Adjunctive. 

Rem. 28. (a.) Ipse, when used with a substantive pronoun taken reflexively, 
agrees either with such pronoun or with the subject of the proposition, accord- 
ing as either is emphatic ; as, Agam per me ipse, I will do it myself. Cic. Non 
igeo tntikcina (i. e. ut dlii me consMentur); me ipse consolor. Cic. Accusando 
eum, a cujus crudeUtdte vosmet ipsi armis vtnt&castts. Liv. — On. Pompeium omni- 
bus, Lenluium mini ipsi antepono. Cic. Fac ut te ipsum cusUkHas. Id. Deforme 
estdese ipsum pramcdre. la. — But Cicero often construes ipse as the subject, 
even where the. emphasis belongs to the object; as, Quid est nigOtii conttnere 
tot, qutbus pratsis, si te ipse contineast 

(6.) When ipse is joined with a possessive pronoun used reflexively, it usually 
takes the case of the subject; as, Meam ipse legem negltgo ; not meamipsius, 
according to \ 211, R. 8, (a}. So, Si ex scriptis cognosci ipsi suis pdtuissent. Cic. 
Earn fraudem vestra ipsi vtrtute vitastis. Liv. But the genitive is necessary when 
the possessive does not refer to the subject; as, Tua ipsius causd hoc fee*. And 
it is sometimes found where the case of the subject should be used; as, Conjee- 
turam de tuo ipsius studio ceperis, instead of ip*e.—*(c.) Ipse is sometimes used 
as reflexive without «u»; as, Omnes boni, quantum in ipsis fuit, Qesdrem occutt- 
runt. Cic. 

(d.) Ipse, with nouns denoting time or number, expresses exactness, and 
may be rendered, * just,' 'precisely'; or 'very,' *only'; as, Dyrrhdchio sum 
prdfectus ipso Mo die. quo lex est data de nobis, on the very day. Cic. Triginta 
dies Irani ipsi, quum has ddbam tlteras, jwr quos nuUas a vdbts acceperam, just 
thirty days. Id. Et quisquam d&bitdbU — quam facile imperio atque exercitu 
sdcios et vecUgdlia conservdturus sit, qui ipso nomine ac rumor e defenderit, by his 
very name, or, by his name only. Id. 

General Relatives. 

Rem. 29. Quicumque, quisquis, and the other general relatives (see § 139,5, 
R., are, in classical prose, always connected with a verb, and form the protasis. 
Quicumque is commonly used as an adjective, and quisquis as a substantive; 
but the neuter quodcumque is used as a substantive with a following genitive; 
as, Quodcumque militum; and, on the other hand, quisquis is rarely an adjec- 
tive; as, Quisquis erit vitce cdlor. Hor.; and even the neuter quidquia is used in 
the same manner; as, Quisquis honos tumuli, quidouid sdldmenhumandi est. Virg. 
Quicumque seems sometimes even in Cicero equivalent to omnis or gulvis ; as, 
Owe sdndri pdterunt, quacumgue rdtidne sandbo, What can be cured, I will cure 
by every possible means. Cic. Yet possum is rather to be supplied; — 'in 
whatever way I can.' But in later writers quicumque is frequently used in the 
absolute sense for quivis or quilibet; as, Ctcironem cuicurnque ebrum fortiter 
oppdsuSrim. Quint. Qudliscumque and quantuscumque are likewise used in an 
absolute sense by ellipsis ; as, Tu non concupisces quantictimoue ad tibertdtem 
pervenlre t At any price, be it ever so high. Sen. So quisquis is occasionally 
used, not as a relative, but as an indefinite pronoun. — Siquis often seems to 
stand as a relative, like the Greek mt/c for 5? t/c, * whoever ' ; but it always 
contains the idea of ' perhaps ' ; as, Nuda fere Alpium edeumina sunt, et si quid 
ut pdbuii, obruuni nives. Liv. 
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Indefinite Proxouhs. 

Rem. 80. (a.) AUquis and quispiam are particular and affirmative, corres- 
ponding to the English some one ; as, Beredltas est pic&nia, qua morte allcujus 
ad quempiam pervenit jure. An inheritance is property which, at the feath of 
some one, falls to some tbtner) one by law. Cic. Mutii sine doctrind allquid 
omnium genirum et artkim cortstquuntur. Id. 

(b.) Allows is more emphatic than the indefinite pronoun, quis. (See $ 137, (3.) 
Hence dliquis stands by itself, but quis is commonly connected with certain 
conjunctions or relative words, but these are sometimes separated from it by 
one or more words. Sometimes, however, qtds is used without such conjunc- 
tions or relatives; as, Morbus aut igestas aut quid ejusmddi. Cic. Detrahire 
quid de dtiquo. Id. Injuriam cui fdcere. Id. So m Dixerit quis, Some one might 
say. But even after those conjunctions which usually require quis, dUguis is 
used when employed antithetically and of course emphatically; as, Timebat 
Pompeius omnia, ne allquid vos Umeretis. Cic. In English the emphasis of aUqms 
is sometimes expressed by * really ' ; as, Sensus m&rvendi, si allquis esse pdtest, is 
ad exlguum tempus dunU. Cic. — Quispiam, also, is sometimes used like quis 
after si, etc., and sometimes stands alone; as. Quaret'fortasse quispiam. 

Rem. 31 . ( a. ) Quisquam, 'any one,' and ullus, 'any,' are universal* Like urn- 
quant and usquam they are used m propositions which involve a universal nega- 
tive, or which express an interrogation with a negative force, or a condition 
(usually with si or quasi) ; also, after comparatives, after the adverb tic, and 
the preposition sine; as. NSque ex castris C&tilince quisquam omnium discessSrat, 
* Nor had any one departed from the camp of Catiline. Sail. Nee ullo cast* po- 
test contingkre, ut ulla intermissio flat officii. Cic. An quisquam pdtest sine per- 
turbdtione mentis irascit Id. Tetrior hie iyrannus Syrdcusdnis juit, quam quis- 
quam suptri&rum. Id. Vix quidquam \pei est. Sen. But after the dependent 
negative particles ne, neve, and the negative interrogative particle num, quis and 
not quisquam is used. 

(6.) But quisquam and ullus after si are often used not in a negative sense, 
but instead of dliquis dr quis, serving only to increase the indefiniteness which 
would be implied in the latter pronouns ; as, Aut inim nemo, quod quidem mdais 
cred§, aut, si quisquam, ille sapiens fuk, if any man. Cic. Hence, ultimately, 
even without si, where the indefiniteness is to be made emphatic, quisquam, 
ullus, umquam and usquam were used; as, Quamdiu quisquam irit, qui te de- 
fendere audeat, vlves. Cic. Btllum maxime omnium mimorabile, qua umquam 
gesta sunt, scripturus sum. Tac. 

(c.) ullus is properly an adjective, but quisquam is commonly used without 
a noun, except it is a word denoting a person; as, Cuiquam chi, To any citizen. 
Cajusquam drdtoris eldquentiam. Hence quisquam corresponds to the 'substan- 
tive nemo and ullus to the adjective nuuus. Nemo is often used with other 
substantives denoting male persons so as to become equivalent to the adjective 
nuUus ; as, nemo nictor, nemo dddlescens, and even homo nemo. Cic. Quisquam 
is sometimes used in a similar ^manner: as, quisquam homo, quisquam civis. On 
the other hand nuUus and ullus are used as substantives instead of nemo and 
quisquam, especially the genitive nulUus and the ablative nullo. 

Rem. 32. (a.) Alius, like ullus, though properly an adjective, is sometimes 
used like a pronoun. It is often repeated, or joined with an adverb derived 
from it, in the same proposition, which may be translated by two separate 
propositions, commencing respectively with * one... another ' ; as, Aliud aliis 
vtdetur optimum, One thing seems best to one: another to another. Cic. Aliis 
aliunde peria'dum est, Danger threatens one from one source, another from 
another; or, Danger threatens different persons from different sources. Ter. 
Didnysium allter cum aliis de nobis Idcutum audiebam. Cic. — Alter is used in the 
same manner when only two persons are spoken of, but there are no adverbs de- 
rived from it; as, Alter in alteram causam conf&runt, They accuse each other. 

{bt) Alius, repeated in different propositions, is also translated * one...another ' ; 
as, Aliud dgitur, aliud simiildtur, One thing is done, another pretended. Cic. 
Allter loquitur, allter scribit, like dliter ac or atque, He speaks otherwise than 
he writes. So Aliud Idquitur, aliud scribit. 
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( c.) Uterqve, 1 each of two,' is always used by Cicero in the singular num- 
ber, when only two individuals are spoken of. Its plural, utrlaue, is used only 
when each of two parties consists of several individuals; as, Mac&ddnes — Tyrh. 
utrique. But in other good prose writers the plural uirique is occasionally used 
in speaking of only two; as, Utrlqtte Lidnysii, Nep. Cf. § 209, B. 11, (4.) 

Rem. 38. (a.) Quid am differs from dUquis by implying that a person or 
thing, though indefinitely described, is definitely known; as, Quldam de coUS- 
cU nostris, A certain one of our colleagues. Cic Scis me quodam tempore &1H- 
dpontum venisse tecum. Id. 

(6.) Quldam is sometimes used for some, as opposed to the whole, or to others; 
as, Excesserunt urbe quldam, alii mortem stbi consciverunt, Some departed from 
the cityf others destroyed themselves. Liv. Hence it is used to soften an ex- 
pression, where in English we say * so to speak,- etc. ; as, MiVoo est quoddam 
beUum ndturdle cum corvo, A kind of natural warfare. Cic. Fuit inim ittud quod- 
dam cctcum tempos servttutis. Id. # JStemm omnes artes qua ad humdnitdiem perti- 
nent, hdbent quoddam commune vinculum et qu&si cogndtidne quadam inter se con- 
ttnentur. Id. — Tamquam is used for the same purpose, and also ut ita dicam. 

Rem. 84. Quivis and ouilibet, 'anyone,* and tinusquisque, l eaAh,' are uni- 
versal and absolute ; as, Omnia sunt ejusmddi quivis ut persptcere possit, All are 
of such a nature that any one can perceive. Cic. Hie dpudmdjdres nostros adhib- 
ebdiur pfritus, nunc quulbet. Id. Natura unumquemque trahit ad discendum. 
A negative joined with them denies only the universality which they imply; 
as, Non cuivis hdmXni condngit ddlre Qhinthum, i. e. not to every man without 
distinction. Hor. Ouiquam would have made the negation universal. » 

Rem. 85. {a.) Qui 8 que signifies each, every one, distributively or relatively, 
and generally stands without a noun; as, Quod cuique obttgit, id quisque teneat, 
Let each one keep what has fallen to each. Cic. Hence it is used particularly 
after relative and interrogative pronouns and adverbs; as, Scipio polllcetur sioi 
magna euros fore, ut omnia dvitdtibus, quae cujusque fuissent, resUtu&rentw. 
Cic. Ut pradici posset, quid cuique eventurum, et quo quisque fdto ndtus esseU 
Id. Cur flat quidque quceris: recte omnino. Id. Quo quisque est soUertior, 
hoc ddcet tdboridstus. Id. Ut quisque opttme dicit, ita max&me dicendi djfficultdtem 
timet. Id. And hence the expression qudtusqmsque in the sense of 'how few 
among all.' It is also used distributively after numerals; as, Decimus quisque 
sorU uctus, Every tenth man. Quinto quoque anno, In every fifth year. So - 
also after suus; as, Sui cuique llMri canssimi: suum cuique pldcel. (Respect- 
ing the order of the words, cf. § 279, 14 : and respecting quisque in the nomina- 
tive in apposition to a noun or pronoun in the ablative absolute or in the ac- 
cusative with the infinitive, see § 204, R. 10.) 

(6.) Quisque with a superlative, either in the singular or the plural, denotes 
universality, and is generally equivalent to omnes with the positive ; as, doctzs- 
stmus quisoue, Every learned, man. i. e. all the learned; but often, also, in con- 
nection with the verb, it retains tne idea of a reciprocal comparison, and is to 
be rendered by the superlative; as, In omni arte optimum quidque rdrissimum, 
.The best is the rarest. Cic. Altisslma quaeque jtumina minlmo sdno labuntur, 
The deepest rivers flow with the least sound. Curt. With primus, it denotes * 
the first possible; as, Prima qudque tempore, As soon as possible. Cic. 

Possessivbs. 

Rem. 86. (a.) The possessive pronouns meus, tuus, suus, noster, and vester. 
are joined to nouns, to indicate an action or possession of the persons denoted 
by their primitives ; as. Tutus timer meus est Ubi', My love is secure to you. 
Ovid. Tuam vtcem dmere sdleo. Cic. — These pronouns, as in English, when 
belonging to two substantives, are generally expressed but once* even when 
the substantives are of different genders; as, dmor tuus ac judicium de me. 

(b.) But these pronouns are sometimes used when the persons to which they 
refer are the objects of an action, feeling, etc. ; as, Nam n&que tua negligentid, 
nique ddio id fecit tuo, For he did it neither through neglect nor hatred of you. 
Ter. See * 211, R. 3. 
IT* 
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(c.) The possessive pronouns, especially when used as reflexives, are often 
omitted; as, Quo revertart in patriam? scil. meam, Whither shall I return? 
to (my) country? Ovid. Dextra munira porrexit, scil. sua. Id. But they are 
expressed when emphasis or contrast is intended, where in English * own • 
might be added to the pronoun; as, Ego non dicam, tdmen idpOtiritU cum dnU 
mis vestris cdgttare. Cic 

(d.) When besides the person of the subject, that of a remote object also 
occurs in the proposition, the possessive pronoun will refer to the latter; as, 
Patris dnfmum mthi riconctUasti, i. e. potrii met di&mum rather than tui. 

(e.) As reflexives, meus, etc., are translated my, thy, his, her, its, our, your 
their; or my own, thy own, his own, etc. 

THE REFLEXIVES SUI AND SUUS. 

- V § 308. Rem. 37. (a.) Sui and suus properly refer to the 

subject of the proposition in which they stand ; as, 

Oppld&ni fdcimts in se ac suosfoedum consciscunt. The citizens decide on a 
foul crime against themselves and their Mends. Liv. 

-\ (&.} They continue to be used in successive clauses, if the subject 
remains the same ; as, 

Ipse se guisque c&Ugit, non ut dttquam a se ipse mercedem exlgai carttdUs suae, 
^seaquod per se slbi quisque earns est. Cic. 

(1.) In dependent clauses, in which the subject does not remain 
the same, the reflexives are commonly used in references to the lead- 
ing subject, when the thoughts, language, purposes, etc., of that sub- 
ject are stated ; as, 

Aridvistus pra&cdvit, non sese GaUis, sed GaUos slbi helium int&Usse, Ariovistus 
declared that he had not made war upon the Gauls, but the Gauls upon him. 
Caes. Hdmerum Cdldphdnii civem esse dicuntsuum, The Colophonians say that 
Homer is their citizen. Cic. Tyrannus petlvit utse ad dmicttiam tertium ascribg- 
renU Id. But sometimes, to avoid ambiguity, the cases of is or ille are used in 
such clauses in references to the leading subject; as, Helvetii sese AUobrdges vi 
coacturos exUtimdbant, ui per suos fines eos ire pdterentitr. Caes. Here suos 
refers to the subject of the dependent clause, and eos to Helvetii, the subject of 
the leading clause. And sometimes, even in the same dependent clause, two 
reflexive pronouns are used, referring to different persons; as, Scythes pilebant, 
vi regis sui fUiam mdMmonio slbi jungSret. Curt. 

* V " (2.) If, however, the leading subject, whose thoughts, etc., are ex- 
pressed, is indefinite, the reflexives relate to the subject of a depend- 
ent clause ; as, 

Medeam pradLcant (scil. homines) in f&gafratris sui membra in iis Idcis, qud 
• se pdrens perse'que'retur, disstpdvisse. Cic. Jpsum regem tradunt dpirdtum his 
sacris se aodidisse. Liv. 

v., (?•) ( a When the leading verb is in the passive voice, the re- 
" flexive often refers not to its subject, but to that which would be its 
subject in the active voice ; as, 

A Gassdre invitor ut sim slbi legatus, i. e. Ccesar me invito*, I am invited by 
Caesar to become his lieutenant. Cic. 

>* . (b.) So when the subject is a thing without life, Jhe reflexive may 
relate to some other word in the sentence, which denotes a thing hav- 
ing life ; as, 

Canum tamfida custddia quid signtficat &Uud, nisi se ad hdmtmm commdat- 
t&tes esse gt&n&rdtos t Cic. 
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-^"^ (*•) Instead of sui and suus, whether referring to a leading or a 
^subordinate subject, ipse is sometimes used, to avoid ambiguity from 
the similarity of both numbers of sui, and also to mark more emphat- 
ically than suus, the person to whom it relates; as, 

Jugurtha legato* mlsit, aui ipsi liberisque vitam piterent, Jugurtha sent ambas- 
sadors to ask life for himself and his children. Sail. Ea mdkstisstme ferrt 
tontines debent, qua ipsorum culpa contractu sunt 

J^ (5.) In the plural number, with inter, se only is used, if the person 
or thing referred to is in the nominative or accusative ; se or ipse, if 
in any other case ; as, 

Fr&tres inter se quumjbrmd, turn mdrUms similes, Brothers resembling each 
other both in person and character. Gic. Feras inter sese conciliat ndtura. Cic 
Incident dtiqua a doctis itiam inter ipsos mUtuo reprehensa. Quint 

\ ,( 6 -) ( a When reference is made not to the subject of the propo- 
sition, but to some other person or thing, hie, is, or iUe, is generally 
used, except in the cases above specified ; as, 

Thenristdcles servum ad Xerxem mint, ut ei nuntidret, ads verbis, adversdrioe 
Sins inf&ga esse, Themistoclcs sent his servant to Xerxes, to inform him 
(Xerxes), in his ( Themis tocles') name, that his (Xerxes') enemies were upon 
the point of flight. Nep. 

, (b.) But when no ambiguity would arise, and especially when the 
f verb is of the first or second person, sui and suus sometimes take the 
place of the demonstrative pronouns ; as, 
Suam rem slbi salvam sistam, I will restore his property entire to him. Plant. 

\ (c.) On the contrary, the demonstratives are sometimes used for 
'the reflexives; as, 

Eelvetii persuddent Baurdcis, ut And cum iis prdftciscantur, The Helvetii per- 
suade the Ranraci to go with them. Caes.— In some instances, a reflexive fcnd 
a demonstrative are used in reference to the same person; as, Jtamgessit 
(scQ. IAgdrius) ut ei pdeem esse expSdtret ' Cic. C Clattdii drantis per sui frd- 
tris pdrentisque ejus manes. Liv. — Sometimes the reflexives refer to different 
subjects in the same sentence ; as, Aridvistus respondU* nemlnem sgcum sine 
sua pemfcie contenause (Caes.); where se refers to Ariovistus, and sua to 
nendnem. 

s^ (7.) (a.) Suus often refers to a word in the predicate of a sentence, 
^and is then usually placed after it; as, 

Hunc elves sui ex urbe ejecerunt, Him his fellow -citizens banished from the 
city. Gic. Titurius quumprdcul Ambiorlgem, suos cdhortantem, conspexisset. Cass. 

/C(ft.) Suus, and not hujus, is used when a noun is omitted ; as, 

Octdvius quern sui (sciL amlci) CoBsdrem sdUUdbant, Octavius, whom his fol- 
lowers saluted as Caesar. 

S^ (c.) Suus is also commonly used when two nouns are coupled by 
cum but not when they are connected by a conjunction ; as, 

Ptdle'tfueus dmlcos Demetrii cum suis rebus dimisit, Ptolemy dismissed the 
friends of Demetrius with their effects. Just. 

^ (8.) Suus sometimes denotes fit, favorable ; as, 

Sunt et sua ddna j&renti, There are likewise for my father suitable presents. 
Virg. Ut llbirdtor Hie pdptiH Rdmani cpp&rtretur tempdra sua. Liv. Alphenm 
utfodtur pdpulo sdne suo. Cic. Sometimes it signifies peculiar; as, Moues sua 
tura Sdbati, scii mittunt, i. e. the frankincense far which their country was fa- 
mous. Virg. Fcttompte tdpar suus occupat artus. Id. 
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NOMINATIVE^ 
SUBJECT-NOMINATIVE AND VEBB. 

^ § 309. (a.) The noun or pronoun which is the subject of 
a finite verb is put in the nominative. 

Non 1. (a.) A verb in any mood except the infinitive la called a finite verb. (6.) In 
historical writing the nominative b sometimes Joined with the present infinitive instead 
of the imperfect indicative. Cf. B, 6. 

j, (b.) A verb agrees with its subject-nominative, in number 

and person ; as, 

Ego Ugo, I read. Nos Ugtmus, We read. 

Tu scribis, Thou writest. Vos scribttis, You write. 

Equus currit, The horse runs. Equi currunt, Horses run. 

Note 2. The imperative singular is sometimes used in addressing several 
persons; as, Hue ndtas adjlce septem, scil. vos, Thebaides, Ovid. Met. 6, 182. 
So Adde defectionem Itdlice, soil, vos, milites. Liv. 26, 41. 

y Remark 1. (a.) The nominatives %go, tu, nos, vos, are seldom ex- 
pressed, the termination of the verb sufficiently marking the person ; 

as, 

C&pio, I desire; vlvis, thou livest; hdbemus, we have. See § 147, 3. 

(b.) But when emphasis or opposition is intended, the nominatives of the 
first and second persons are expressed; as, Ego reges eject, vos tpratmos intrfi- 
d&citis, I banished kings, you introduce tyrants. Auct. aa Her. Nos, nos, dico 
dperte, consoles des&mus. Cic. Tu es patrbnus, tu p&ter. Ter. In indignant 
questions and addresses tu is expressed; as, Tu %n fdrum prbdtre, tiiluccm 
conspicere, tu in horum conspectum ventre cOn&ris t Auct. ad Her. 

, ■ ' Rem. 2. The nominative of the third person is often omitted : — 
(1.) When it has been expressed in a preceding proposition : — 

(a.) As nominative; as, MOsa prdfluit ex monte Vdsego, ei in Ocednum infiuil. 
C«es.; or (b) in an oblique case; as, Cursbrem mlserunt, ut id nuntidret, scil. 
cursor. Nep.: or (c) in a possessive adjective; as, Et vireor quo se Jiinonia 
vertant HosptUa; haudtanto cessabit cardtne rerum, scil. ilia, i. e. Jund. Virg 
iEn. I. 672. 

(2.) When it is a general word for person or thing : — 

Thus homines is often omitted before aiunt, dicuni, firunt, etc. ; as, Ut aiunt r 
As they say. Cic. Maxtme admlrantur eum, qui pecunid non mdvetur. Id --• 
So bSne est, bene habet or bine agitur, It is well ; as, Si vales, bene est, ego vcueo. 
Cic. Quum melius est, grdtiuordis. Afran. Optume habet, Nothing* can be 
better. Plant. Bene habet: jacta sunt funddmenta defensibnis. Cic. Bene agl- 
tur pro noxia. Plant 

Note 3. This omission of the nominative is common in the clause preced- 
ing a relative; as, Qui Bdvium non ddit, timet tua carmina, Mcsvi, scil. homo, Let 
him who hates not Bavins, love your verses, Maevius. Virg. Vastdtur agri quod 
inter urbem ac Fidenas est, scil. id spdUum. Liv. Sunt quos jtivat...8cH. "homines. 
There are (those) whom it delights. Hor. Est qui nee vtUris pbcula Massict 
spernit, scil. homo. Hor. Here sunt quos and est qui are e^trivafent to quidam, 
dllquis, or dliqui. So, Est quod gaudeas. There is (reason) why you should re- 
joice. Cic. Move irat cur failure vellent. Ovid. Est ubi id vdleat. Cic. Est, 
quum non est sdtxus, etc. Auct. ad Her. In the latter cases the adverbs are 
equivalent to in quo, scil. fcteo, tempore* 
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Rem. 3. (1.) The nominative is wanting before verbs denoting the 
state of the weather, or the operations of nature ; as, 

Fulgirat, It lightens. Plin. Ningit, It snows. Virg. IMcescebat, It was 
growing light. Liv. Jam adcesperascU. Cic. 

(2.) The nominative is also wanting before the third person singu- J^ 
Iar of the passive of neuter verbs, and of active verbs used imper- 
sonally; as, 

Favetur tlbi a me, Thou art favored by me. Ejus ordtioni vihimenter ab omni- 
bus reclamatum est. Cic. Proinde nt bene vMtur, din vlvltur. Plant. Ad ext- 
turn veutum est. Sen. Actum est de imp&rio. See $ 184, 2 : and cf. § 229, 
B. 5, (6.) 

Notr 4. A nominative, however, is expressed before the passive of some 
neuter verbs, which, in the active voice, are followed by an accusative; as, 
Pugna pugnata est Cic. See. $ 232, (1.) 

(8.) It is wanting also before the neuter of the future passive parti- -*" 
ciple with est ; as, 

Si vis me fiere ddlendum est primwn ipsi Ubi, If yon wish me to weep, you 

Jourself must first grieve. Hor. Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpOre sdno. 
nv. Ad villam revertendum est Cic. 

(4.) The nominative is also wanting before the impersonal verbs -V 
mheret, pcenttet, pudet, tcedet, and plget; as, 

Eos Ineptiarum pcenitet. They repent of their follies. Cic. Misiret te dlidrum, 
(m te nee mtsiret ntc pmet. Plaut Me crvitdtis mdrum jJtget taxktque. Sail. — 
In such examples,' the sense will sometimes permit us to supply fortuna, condi- 
tio, mtmdria, etc. So in the expression, Vemt in mentem. it came into mind; 
as, In mentem vemt de sjtftulo, scil. c6gitalw } etc. Plaut. — An infinitive or a sub- 
junctive clause sometimes forms the subject of these verbs; as, Te id nullo 
mOdo puduit f acrre, To do that by no means shamed you. Ter. Non pcenitet 
me, quantum prof eefcrim. Cic. 

(5.) The subject of the verb is sometimes an infinitive or a neuter 
participle (either alone or with other words), one or more proposi- -Ca- 
tions, or an adverb. (Cf. § 202, R. 2 and 3 : and § 274, R. 5, {b.) The 
verb is then in the third person singular ; as, 

Vacare culpa magnum est solatium, To be free from fault is a great consola- 
tion. Nique est te fallere quidquam, f o deceive you in any thing is not (possi- 
ble.) Virg. Mentlri non est meum. Plaut Te non istud audivisse mirum est, 
That you have dot heard that is wonderful. Cic. 4 Summum jus, summa in- 

i'uria/ factum est jam tritum sermone proverbium. Id. Ni degener&tum in aliis 
uic qudque dicdri offecisset. Liv. (Cf. \ 274, R. 6, (b.) Sin est ut velis manure 
illam apud te. Ter. Nee prdfuit Hydras crescere per damnum, gemlnasque 
resumere vires. Ovid. Die mihi, eras istud, Post&me, quando venit t Tell me, 
Postumus, when does that to-morrow come? Mart Parumne campis atque 
Neptuno s&per fusum est L&tlni sanguinis t Hor. 

(«.) This construction is especially common with impersonal verbs; as, Ora- 
torera I rase i non ditet, That an orator should be angry, is not becoming. Cic. 
Hoc fieri et d/xrrtet et opus est Id. Me pSdlbus deteclat claudere verba, Hor. 
Interest omnium recte f acere. Cic. Casu acctdU, ut, id auod Romae audierat 
primus nuntiaret Id. Somet'mes a neuter pron in> is interposed between a 
proposition and its vetb ; as, Impune fdcere qua Ubet, id est regem esse* Sail. 
Cf. S 206, (13,) (a.) 

(6.) The nominative is also wanting before ptitest, ccepit or cceptun^x 
est, inclpU, desinit, debet, sdlet, and vtaktur, when followed by the in- 
finitive of an impersonal verb ; as, 
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Pigkre eumfacti capit, It began to repent him (i. e. he jegan to repent) of 
his conduct. Just Sapientia est una, qua praceptrice, in tranquillitate vtoi p6- 
UsL Cic. Tadere sdkt dvaros impendit. Quint 

-X Rem. 4. The verb is sometimes omitted ; as, 

Di mSliora pits, scil. dent or vSUnt, May the gods grant better things to the 
pious. Virg. Verum hac hactenus, scil. diximus. Cic. PerUneo is understood in 
such expressions as nihil ad me, nihil ad rem; Quid hoc ad EpLcuruml What 
does this concern Epicurus? Quorsus hcec t i. e. quorsus hac pertinent t What 
is that for?— Pdrdbo is to be supplied, in Quo mihi hanc remt Of what use 
is this to me? and. Vhde mihi akquam rem t Whence am I to get any thing? 
as, Quo mthi biblidthecas t Sen. Dhde mihi l&pidemt Hor. A tense of f&cio is 
often to be supplied, as in Becte ifie, melius hi ; Bene Chrtsippus, qui ddceL Cic, 
Nihil per vim umquam Odditis, omnia per vim MUo. Id. Qua quum cHxisset, 
Cotiafinem. Id. So, also in the phrases nihil dUudquam; quia dliud quam; 
nihil praterquam, which signify * merely'; as, Tisaphernes nihil dUudquam 
bettum comparaviL Nep. This verb is in like manner omitted with nihil ampUm 
quam ; nihil minus quam, and in the phrase si nihil dliud. — Ait or inquU is some- 
times omitted in introducing the direct words of another, and more frequently 
in relating a connected conversation; as, Turn We; hie ego; huic $go. \Dicii is 
sometimes omitted in quoting a person's words; as, ScUe Chrysippus: ut glddii 
causa vdginam, sic prater mundum cetira omnia dliorum causa esse generdta. Cic 
— After per in adjurations oro, rdgo or prScor is often omitted; as, Per igo voa 
deos patvios, vindicate ab ultimo dedecore nomen gentemque Persdrum ; i. e. per 
deos patrios vos oro, vindicate. Curt. This omission is most common with the 
copula sum; as, Nam Pdlyd&rus igo. scil. sum, For I am Polydorus. Virg. And 
so est and sunt are often omitted with predicate adjectives, and especially in 
proverbial phrases; as, Quot hdmines tot sentential Ter. Omnia pracldrardra, 
scil. sunt Cic. So also est and sunt are often omitted in the compound tenses 
of the passive voice; as, Agro mulctdti, scil. sunt. Liv. Cf. § 270, K. 3. 

Note 5. In Latin, as in English, a verb is often joined to one of two con- 
nected nominatives and understood with the other, and that even when the 
persons are different; as, m&gis igo te dmo, auam tu me, scil. amas. After a 
negative verb a corresponding positive verb is sometimes to be supplied; as. 
after ntgo, dico, after veto, juoeo, and in this case ei takes the signification or 
ted. Cf. § 323, 1, (2.), (b.) 

Note 6. Sometimes, when the verb of an appended proposition is omitted, 
its subject is attracted to the case of a noun m the leading proposition with 
which is joined a participle of the omitted verb; as, Hannibal Minucium, ma- 
gistrum tqultum, pari ac dictatorem ddlo productum in praUum, ftigdvit, i. e. 
pari ac dictator ddlo productus fuSrat Nep. Hann. 6. So Liv. 84, 82. 

X Rem. 5. In the historic style the nominative is sometimes found 
with the present infinitive ; as, 

Interim qudtidie Casar Mduosfrumentum fiagftare, Meanwhile Caesar was 
daily demanding corn of the JEdui. Caes. Nos pdvidi trepldare m&tu. Virg. 
Id horrendum ferri. Id. 

Note 7. The infinitive in this construction is called the historical infinitive, 
and is used instead of the imperfect indicative to express in a lively manner a 
continued or repeated action or condition. 

S Rem. 6. The relative qui may refer to an antecedent either of the 
first, second, or third person ; and its verb takes the person of the 
antecedent; as, 

Egc qui lego, I who read. Tu qui scrlbis, Thou who wrUesL Equus qui cur- ' 
rit, The horse which runs. Vos qui quserltis, You who ash. 

Rem. 7. (a.). Verbs in the first person plural, and the second per- 
^8on singular, are sometimes used to express general truths; as, 
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Quam imtlia f&dmus causd dmlcdrum I How many things we do (i. e. men do) 
for the sake of friends ! Cic. Si vis me jlere, dSUndum est prlmum ipsi Obt, 
Whoever wishes me, etc. Hor. 

(b.) Nos is often used for $go, and nosier for mens ; and even when the pro- 
noun is not expressed, the verb is frequently put in the first person plural in- 
stead of the first person singular. The genitive nostri is used for met, but nos- 
trum always expresses a real plurality. 

Rem. 8. The accusative is sometimes used for the nominative by attraction. 
See §206, (6.) (6.) * N 

Bem. 9. 'The verb sometimes agrees with the predicate-nominative, especially 
if it precedes the verb; as, Amantium Iras dm&ris integratio est, The quarrels 
of lovers are a renewal of love. Ter. Ldca, qua proxima Garthdginem, Numld- 
ia appellator. Sail. And sometimes it agrees with the nearest subject of a sub- 
ordinate sentence; as, Sed ei cdriora semper omnia, quam d&cus aigue pudicitia 
fuit. Sail. Cat 25. 

Bem. 10. In cases of apposition, the verb commonly agrees with the noun 
which is to be explained; as, TuUiOla, delicto nostra, Jldgitai. Cic. But some- 
times the verb agrees, not with the principal nominative, but with a nearer 
noun in apposition to it; as, Tungri, cl vitas Gallia, fontem Kabet insiynem, 
The Tungri, a state of Gaul, has a remarkable fountain. Plin. CtirfyU oppldum 
captum (est). Liv. 

* Rem. 11. A collective notm has sometimes, especially in poetry, a ~*y 
plural verb ; as, 

Pars ip&Us onfcrant mensas, Part load the tables with food. Virg; Turba 
ruunt Ovid. Atria turba tenent; v&niunt Uve vulgus euntque. Id.' 

(1.) (a.) A plural verb, joined to a collective noun, usually expresses the 
action, etc., of the individuals which that noun denotes. In Cicero, Sallust, 
and Caesar, this construction scarcely occurs in simple sentences ; but it is 
often used, when the subject of the verb is expressed not in its own, but in a 
preceding clause; as, Hoc idem generi humdno evinit, quod in terra collocati sint, 
because they (scil. hdmlnes) live on earth. Cic. In Livy it occurs more fre- 
quently; as, Loci'os omnis multitudo abeunt. 

(6.) Abstract nouns are sometimes used collectively, instead of their con- 
eretes; as. ndbititas for noblles, jUventus for jUvSnes, vtcinia for vlc'mi, servitium 
for aero, levis armdtura for levlter armdti, etc. (c.) Miles, iques, pides, and 
similar words are sometimes used collectively for the soldiery, the citvalry, etc 

(2.) When two or more clauses have the same collective noun as their sub- 
ject, the verb is frequently singular in the former, and plural in the latter; as, 
Jam ne nocte quidem turba ex to Idco dllabebatur, refracturosque carcerem mlna- 
bantur. Liv. Gens eddem, qua le crudeli Daunia beuo insequltur, nos si pellant, 
nlUU abfdijfi credunt. Virg. 

(3.) Tantum, followed by a genitive plural, has sometimes a plural verb, like 
a collective noun; as, Quid hue tantum hdminum inceduntt why are so many 
men coming hither? Plant. 

(4.) A plural verb is sometimes used, though not by Cicero, after Uterque 
and quisque, pars...pars, dlius...dlium, and alter ^altSrum, on account of the 
idea of plurality which they involve; as, Uterque eorum ex castris exerdtum 
iducuni, Each of them leads his army from the camp. Caes. Intlmus quisque 
^bertSrum vincti abreptuwie (sunt.) Tac. Alius dlium, ut pralium inclpiant, 
circumspectant. Liv. Cf. § 207, B. 32, (c.) 

Note 8. This construction may be explained by passages like the following, 
In which the plural is placed first, and theu' the singular, denoting its parts; 
CeUii, sup quisque tempore, aderunt. Liv. Decemviri perturbdti dlius in dliam 
vartem castrQrum discurrunt. Jd. §ee \ 204, B. %Q. 
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Rem. 12. Two or more nominatives singular, not in apposition, 
generally have a plural verb ; as, 

Furor Ira^ue mentem praeclpltant, Fury and rage hurry on (my) mind. Virg. 
Dum cttas, mitus, mdgister, prohlbebant. Ter. 

(1.V If the predicate belongs to the several nominatives jointly, the verb is 
always plural; as, Grammatlce quondam ac muslce junctce fuerunt. Quint. 

(2.) A verb in the singular is often used after several nominatives 
singular, especially if they denote things without life ; as, 

Mens Him, et rdtio et consilium in s&nibus est. Cic. BSn&ficentia, libtrdfttas, 
bfatitaSy justltia fundltus tollitur. Id. 

Note 9. This construction is most common when the several nominatives, 
as in the preceding examples, constitute, as it were, but one idea. So also the 
compound subject S&ndtus pdpulusque Rdmdnus has always a predicate in the 
singular. The same construction sometimes, especially in the poets, occurs 
with names of persons; as, Gorgias, Thrdstim&chus.Prdt&gdras, Prd&cus. Hip- 
pias in hdndre rait Cic. Quin et Prdmetheus ei PiWpis pdrens dulci laodrutn 
declpltur/otoo. Hor. When the nominatives denote both persons and things, 
the verb is commonly plural; as, Coitio consilium ei Pompeius obsunt Liv. 

(8.) When one of the nouns is plural, the verb is generally so; but some- 
times it is singula^ when the plural noun does not immediately preceds it; as, 
Dii te pindtes patrtlque, ei patris Imago, et domus regia, ei in aomo regale s5- 
lium, et nomen Tar qulnium creat vdcatgue regem.- Liv. 

(4.) When each of the nominatives is preceded by et or turn, the verb agrees 
with the last ; as, Hoc ei ratio doctis, et necessltas barbdris, et mos gentibus, ei 
firis natura ipsa prsescripsit, This, reason has dictated to the learned, and ne- 
cessity to barbarians, and custom to nations, and nature itself to wild beasts. 
Cic. Et ego, et Cicero metis flagltabit. Id. Turn aetas vlresywe, turn avlta gloria 
dnimum stlmulabat. Liv. So when the subject consists of two infinitives; as, 
Et f acere, et pati fortia, Ramanum est. Cic. Unuset alter always takes a singu- 
lar verb ; as, Dlcit unus ei alter brevtter, Cic Vhus et alter assultur pannus. 
Hor. 

(5.) When the nominatives are connected by aut, sometimes the 
plural, but commonly the singular, is used ; as, 

Si SScrdtes aut Antisthines dlceret, If Socrates or Antisthenes should say. Cic. 
Ut quosque stadium privdtim aut gratia occupaverunt. Liv. 

(a.) The plural is necessary with disjunctives, if the subject includes the 
first or second person; as, Quod in DScemviris nSque Sgo nSque Cossar hablti es- 
semus. Cic. — (b.) With aut...aut and nec.nec the singular is preferred, but 
with seu„*eu and tam...quam the verb is in the plural. 

(6.) A nominative singular, joined to an ablative by the preposition cum, 
sometimes has a singular but more frequently a plural verb ; as, Domltius cum 
Messala certus esse videbatur. Cic. Bocchus, cum pfcdltlbus, postrtmam R&- 
mdndrum aciem invadunt, Bocchus, with his foot-soldiers, attacks the rear of 
the Roman army. Sail. Ipse dux, cum aliquot princlplbus, capiuntur. Liv. 

( 7.) If the nominatives are of different persons, the verb is of the 
first person rather than the second or third, and of the second rather 
than the third ; as, 

Si tu et Tullia valetis, Sgo et Cicero valemus, If you and Tullia are well, 
Cicero and I are well. Cic. Hcec n&que too nique tu f eclmus. Ter. Ego pdpu- 
lusque Rdmanus bellum jiidlco f Utioque. Liv. 

(a.) Yet sometimes the verb agrees in number and person with the nearest 
nominative, and is understood with the other; as, Vos ipsi et senatus Mquen$ 
restitit This is alwavs the case when the action of the verb is qualified with 
reference to each nominative separately; as, Ego mtsere tu fiketter trtw. 
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Hem. 13. The interjections en, ecce, and 0, are sometimes followed 
by the nominative ; as, 

En Pridmus! Lo Priam! Virg. En tgo. vester Ascdnius. Id. Ecce hdmo 
Caiienus ! Cic. Ecce turn tUSrce. Id. vir jortis atque amicus I Ter. 

PREDICATE-NOMINATIVE. 

§ 210. A noun in the predicate, after a verb neuter or pas- ^ 
sive, is put in the same case as the subject, when it denotes the * 
same person or thing ; as, 

(a.) When the subject is in the nominative; Ira furor brevis est, Anger is a 
short madness. Hor. Ego vdccr Lyconides, I am called Lyconides. Plaut. 
Ego incedo reglna, I walk a queen. Virg. Caius et Lucius fratres Juerunt. Cic— 
So (b.) when the subject is in the accusative with the infinitive; Judlcem me 
essevdlo. Cic. 

(c.) Somei-mes also & dative, denoting the same object, both precedes and 
follows a vero neuter or passive. See § 227, N.— And (a.) a predicate abla- 
tive sometimes follows passive participles of choosing, naming, etc. ; as, ConsuU- 
bus certiorfbus factis. Liv. See § 257, R. 11. 

(e.) If the predicate noun has a form of the same gender as the subject, it 
takes that form; as, Llcentia* corruptrix est mOrum. Cf. § 204, R. 2. — (f.) But 
if the subject is neuter, the noun of the predicate, if it has both a masculine 
and a feminine form, takes the former; as, Tempus vUce magister est. 

(g.) An infinitive may supply the place of a predicate nominative. See § 269, 
B. 4. 

Remark 1. (a.) Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
standing in the predicate, after verbs neuter or passive, and relating -^ 
to the subject, agree with it in gender, number, and case. 

(b.) When the subject consists of two or more nouns, the gender and num- 
ber of such predicate adjectives are determined by § 205, R. 2. 

Rem. 2. (a.) The noun in the predicate sometimes differs in gender and 
number from the subject; as, Sanguis Srant Idcrimai, Her tears were blood. 
Ovid. Captlvi mlUtum praeda juerunt. Liv. 

(b.) So when a subject in the singular is followed by an ablative with cum, 
the predicate is plural; as, Exsules essejuoet L. Tarquinium cum conjuge et 
Uteris. Liv. ^ 

Rem. 3. The verbs which most frequently have a noun, etc., in the 
predicate agreeing in case, etc., with their subject, are : — 

(1.) The copula sum; as, Ego Jovis sum fllius. Plaut. Disce esse pater. 
Ter. The predicate with sum maybe an adverb of place, manner,' etc. ; as, 
Quod est longe aflter. Cic. Rectisslme sunt dpud te omnia. Every thing with 
you is in a very good condition. Id.; or a noun in an oblique dase; as, Numen 
sine ture est. Ovid. Sunt nobis mitia pdma. Virg. 

(2. ) Certain neuter verbs denoting existence, position, motion, etc. ; 
as, vivo, exsisto, appareo, cddo, eo, evddo, f&gio, incedo, jdceo, mdneo, sedeo, sto, 
venio, etc. Thus, Rex circuibat p£de"s, The king went round on foot. Plin. 
Quos jSdlcdbat non posse oratores evddSre. Cic. Ego huic causes patronus exstlti. 
Cic. Qui Jit, ut nemo contentus vtoat t 

(3.) The passive of verbs denoting, 

(a.) To name or call; as, appellor, dicor, nominor, nuncupor, perhibeor, 
s&Utor, scribor, inscribor, vdcor. Thus, Cogndmine Justus eM aj>pelldtus, He was 
called by the surname Just. Nep. Aristeus dliva &citur inventor. Cic 
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(l>.) To choose, render, appoint, or constitute; as, constttuor, creor, 
d*< friror, assignor, eligor, fio, reador, rinuncior. Thus, Dux a Romanis electus 
est Q. Fdbius. Postquam £ph$bus /actus est. Nep. Certior foetus sum. 

((.) To esteem or reckon; as, censeor, cognoscor, credor, deprShendor, 
ixistimor, ddcor, feror, hdbeor, jtidXcor, mem&ror, nUmSror, p&tor, reperwr, videor. 
Thus, CridSbar sanguinis auctor Igo. Ovid. Mdlim vtdert timldus quam pdrum 
prudens. Cic. 

Note 1. With several passives of the last class, when followed by a predi- 
' cate-nominative, etc., an infinitive of sum is expressed or understood; as, 
Aniens mtiti faisse videor, I think I was beside myself. Cic. But the dative 
of the first person is sometimes omitted after videor ; as, Sdtis ddcuisse videor. 
Id. — AtlUus prudens esse p&tab&tur. Id. So with dicor (to be said), and perhi- 
beor ; as, Virus patriot diceris esse pater. Mart. Hoc ne ldcutus sine mercede 
exisUmer. Phsed. 

Note 2. Audio is sometimes used by the poets like appellor; as, Tu rexatia 
pkterque audisti coram. Hor. 

Rem. 4. A predicate-nominative is used after many other verbs to denote a 
purpose 2 ttme, or circumstance of the action; as, C6mesadcfous JE6- 
tides, bolides was added as a companion. Virg. Lupus dbambulat noctur* 
nus. Id. Ajjpdret llqutdo subllmis in ceihere Nisus. Id. So with an active 
verb; Audwx hoc puer. Cic. Sapiens nUfdcit invltus. Id. RempubUcam d&~ 
fendi addlescens. Id. Cf. § 204, R. 1. 

Note 3. Instead of the predicate-nominative, a dative of the end or purpose 
sometimes occurs (see §227); sometimes an ablative with pro; as, auaacia 
pro muro est; and sometimes the ablatives Idco or in numiro with a genitive; 
as, ille est tniat^arentis loco; in hostium num&ro h&betur. 

Rem. 6. The noun opus, signifying ' need, 1 is often used as a predicate after 
sum. It is, in such cases, translated by the adjectives needful, necessary, etc. ; 
as, Dux nObu et auctor 5pus est. Cic. MuJii 5pus sunt boves. Varr. (Dixit) 
aurum et ancillas 5pus esse. Ter. Thus also is occasionally so construed. 

Rem. 6. When the pronoun, which is the subject of an infinitive, is omitted, 
the case of the predicate is sometimes, in the poets, attracted into that of the 
subject of the verb on which the infinitive depends ; as, Uxor invicti Jdvis esse 
nescis, i. e. to esse uxOrem. Hor. Ritiilit Ajax esse Jdvis pronSpos. Ovid. 

GENITIVE. 
GENITIVE AFTER NOUNS. 

§ 311* A noun which limits the meaning of another noun, 

denoting a different person or thing, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Amor glories, Love of glory; Arma Achillis, The arms of Achilles; P&ter pa- 
trics, The father of the country; Vitium Ira, The vice of anger; Nemorum cus- 
tos, The guardian of the groves; Amor habendi, Love of possessing. 

Nora 1. In the Urst example, Hmor denotes love in general; gloria limits the affection 
to the particular object, glory. Such universally is the effect of the genitive, depending 
upon a noun. Hence the limitation of a noun by a genitive resembles that which is 
effected by an adjective. In each the noun limited constitutes with its limitation only 
a single idea. 

Remark 1. The genitive denotes various relations, the most common of 
which are those of Source; as, Radii sSlis, The rays of the sun ; — Cause; aa, 
Ddlor podagra, The pain of the gout; — Effect; as, Arllfex mundi, The Cre- 
ator of the world ; — Connection; as. Pater consults, Tt e father of the con- 
sul;— Possession; as. Ddmus Ooss&ns, The house of Cesar; — Object; as, 
COgltatio dUcUjus rei, A thought of something;— Purpose; as, Appar&tm 
triumph*, Preparation for a triumph ;— A whole; as, Pars hdtntnum, Apart 
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of men; this is called the partitive genitive; — Character or Quality; as, 
Addlescens surnmm audadcs, A youth of the greatest boldness; — Material or 
Component Parts; as, Montes auri, Mountains c£ gold; Acervus scutorum, 
Aheap of shields: — Time; as, Frumentum dierum decern, Corn for ten daj's. 
Sail. ' * 

Rem. 2. The genitive is called subjective or active, when it denotes 
either that to which a thing belongs, or the subject of the action, feel- J 
ing, etc., implied in the noun which it limits. It is called objective or _ I 
passive, when it denotes the object affected by such action, or towards 
which such feeling is directed ; as, 

Subjective. Obj ective. 

Facta vtrtfrunST^te&a of me^\ Odium vidi, Hatred of vice. 

Ddloratitmi, Grief of mind. J? Amor viriutis, Love of virtue. 
Junonis fro, The anger of Juno. DesuUrium dtii, Desire of leisure. 

(a.) Whether a genitive is subjective or objective, is to be determined by 
the meaning of the words, and by their connectior Thus, providentia Dei 
signifies God's providence, or that exercised by him ttmor Dei, the fear of 
God, or that exercised towards him. The same or similar words, in different 
connections, may express both significations. Thus, m&tus hostktm, fear of the 
enemy, may mean, either the fear felt by the enemy, or that felt by their oppo- 
nents. So vulnus Uttxis (Virg. Mn. 2, 4S6.) denotes the wound which Ulysses 
had given; vulnus jEneat, (Id. Mn. 12,323.) that which JEneas had received. 

(&) The relation expressed by the English possessive case is subjective, while 
that denoted by o/*witn its case is either subjective or objective. 

(c.) The objective genitive is of very extensive use in Latin in the limitation 
of verbal nouns and adjectives, whatever may be the construction of the verbs 
from which such nouns and adjectives are derived, whether they take an ac- 
cusative or some other case or even a preposition. 

(d.) When ambiguity would arise from the use of the objective genitive, a 
preposition with an accusative or ablative is commonly used; as, Amor in 
rempubUcam, for reipubllcce, Love to the state. Cic. Odium erga Rdmdnos, for 
Bdmanorum. Nep. Cura de salute patrice, for sdlutis. Cic. Pradator ex sbciis, 
for sdcidrum. Sail. Sometimes both constructions are combined; as, Reve'rentia 
adversus hdmines et optimi cujusque et rSUqudrum. Cic. Off. 1, 28. 

Note. A limiting genitive is sometimes used instead of a noun in apposition, 
especially with vox, nornen, verbum, etc. ; as, vox voluptatis, the word pleasure; 
n&men amicltise. the word dmicitia; ddmmi appeUdtio. This is usual when the 
genus is defined by the species; as, arbor fict, a fig-tree; fix>s vidfa, a violet; 
virtus confinentise, the virtue of abstinence: and m geographical names ; as, 
eppidum Antiochlae. Cf. § 204, R. 6. — Cicero frequently uses a genitive in this 
manner with genm and causa; as, Uhum genus est eorum, qui, etc. Dxur sunt 
causa, una pudoris, aUSra sceleris. — So, also, the genitive of gerunds; as, Triste 
est n&men ipsum carendi, The very word to want is sad. Cic. 

Rem. 3. (a.) A substantive pronoun in the genitive, limiting the "^' 
meaning of a noun, is commonly objective ; as, 

Cur a mei, Care for me. Ovid. Pars tui, Part of thee. Id. Vestri curam tiatfe. 
Curt This genitive is used especially with verbal substantives in or, ix and io ; 
as, Accmdtor mei. Cic. Nimia asttmatio sui. Id. Jtdtionem et Bid et aliorum 
habere. Id.* 

(&.) Instead of the subjective or -possessive genitive of a substantive 
pronoun, the corresponding adjective pronoun is commonly used ; as. 

lAber meus, not liber mei, my book. Cura mea. My care, t. e. the care exer- 
cised by me. Cic. Tuas IV&ras exspecto. Id. Yet the subjective genitive of a 
substantive pronoun sometimes occurs; as, Tui unvus studio, By the zeal of 
yourself alone. Cic. 
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(c.) And not unfrequently, also, an adjective pronoun occurs instead of the 
objective genitive; as, Men injuria, Injury to me. Sail. So, Invtdia tua, Envy 
of thee. Fiducia tua, Confidence in thee. Plaut. Spes mea, The hope placed 
in me. With causa the adjective pronoun, and never the genitive, is used; 
as, Med causa, For my sake. Plaut. 

Rem. 4. (a.) Instead, also, of the subjective genitive of a noun, a possessive 
adjective is often used; as, Causa r3gia, for causa regis, Cic. Herilis filius, for 
kHi-i Ji litis. Id. Evandrius ensis, for Fvandri. Virg. Herculeus labor, for Her- 
cutis. Hor. Civllis furor, for civium. Hor. So, also, for the objective genitive, 
Mitus hosttlis, Fear of the enemy. Sail. 

(6. ) The genitive of the person implied in the adjective pronoun or possessive 
adjective, or an adjective agreeing with such genitive, is sometimes added as 
an apposition; as. Vestrd ipsorum causa hoc feci. In the poets and later prose 
writers a participle also is found agreeing with such implied genitive; as, Mea 
scripta vuigo riciidre tlmentis. Hor. Cf. S 204, R. 4, and $ 205, R. 13. 

\- Rem. 5. In the predicate after sum, and sometimes after other 
verbs, the dative is used like the objective genitive ; as, 

Idem Amor exttium pecori (est), picorisque magistro. Virg. Vitis ut arbdrtbus 
sJScdri est, ut vitlbus uvcb — Tu dVtcus omne tuis. Virg. In this passage the dative 
dicdri and the nominative dicus are used with no difference of meaning. 
Cf. § 227, R. 4. Auttorfui senatui. Cic. Murama legdtus Liicullo /u&. Id. 
Erit tile mini semper deus. Virg. Huic causes patrdnus exstiti. Cic. Huic (go 
me bello d&cem mrdfiteor. Id. Se tertium (esse) cui fdtum fdret urbis pOtiri, 
Id. — Cum P. Afrlcdno sendtus egit, ut legdtus fratri proflciscerStur. Id. Caesar 
Ugimenta galeis tnllltes ex viminlbus f acere jubet. Cabs. TrindbanUbus Caesar 
imperat— frumentum exercltui. Id. Quod neque instdu* consuli procSdebant. 
Sail. Quern exttum tantis malis spSrarent? Id. Sanctus vir et ex sententia 
ambdbus, soil, quifuit. Id. See i 227, R. 4. 

Note. The dative in the preceding examples has been thought by some grammarians 
to depend on the nouns connected with it; as, exXtium, dicus, auctor, legatus, deus, 
patrdnus, etc. ; by others it has been held to depend on these nouns in connection with 
the verbs, and not upon either separately ; but the better opinion seems to be that, which 
makes such datives grammatically dependent upon the verbs only, though logically con- 
nected also with the nouns. 

(1.) Instead, also, of the possessive genitive, a dative of the person 
may follow a verb, when its act has relation to the body or possessions 
of such person ; as, 

Sese omnes Rentes Caes&ri ad p&des prdjecerunt, They all, weeping, cast 
themselves at the feet of Caesar. Caes. Cui corpus porrtgitur, For whom the 
body, i. e. whose body, is extended. Virg. Tumvero exursit juvfini ddlor osslbus 
ingens. Id. Transflgitur scutum Pulfioni. Caes. 

Rem. 6. When the limiting noun denotes a property, charac- 

\ ter, or- quality, it has an adjective agreeing with it, and is put 

either in the genitive or the ablative ; as, 

Vir exempli recti, A man of correct example. Liv. Addlescens summcs auddcics, 
A youth of the greatest boldness. Sail. Fossa pUum viginti, A ditch of twenty 
feet, (i. e. in width). Caes. Hamilcar secum dux it f ilium Hannlbdlem annorum 
n6vem. Nep. Athenienses deUgunt Piriclem, spect&tae virtutis vlrum. Just 
Quinqudginta anndrum yrrpe'rium. Id. Iter unius diei. Cic. Pulchrltudlne ex- 
Imia femlna, A womar of exguisite beauty. Cic. Maximo natu filius, The 
eldest son. Nep. L, CatiVna fuit magna vi et dntmi et corpdris, sed ingenio 
m&lo pravoque. Sail. Spelunea infinite altltudlne. Cic. — Sometimes both con- 
structions occur in the same proposition; as, Lent&lum nostrum, exlniia spe, 
summas virtutis dddlescentem, Cic. 
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(1.) A genitive sometimes supplies the place of tl , adjective; and the noun 
denoting the property, etc., is then always pnt in the ablative; as, Est bos 
cervi figura,...of the form of a stag. Caes. Uri specie ei c616re tauri. Id. 
Frtttex palmi atittik&ne. Plin. Cldvi dlglti polllcis crassitudine. Caes. 

(2.) All the qualities and attributes of persons and things, whether inherent 
or accidental, may be thus expressed by the genitive and ablative of quality, 
provided the substantives are immediately connected ; &s, fossa quindicim pedum ; 
homo antiqua virtiUe. It hence follows mat such genitives and ablatives, when 
used to express duration of time or extent of space, are distinguished from the 
cases in which the accusative is required, since the latter case always follows 
adjectives or verbs; as, fossa qtdnde'cim pedes lata: puer decern annos natus. 
Ot. § 286. 

(3.) Whether the genitive or the ablative of quality is preferable in particu- 
lar ca c es, can frequently be determined only by reference to classical authority; 
but, in general, the genitive is used more frequently to express inherent quali- 
ties than such as are merely accidental, while the ablative is used indifferently 
for either purpose. In speaking of transitory qualities or conditions the abla- 
tive is always used ; as, Magno Um&re sum, I am in great fear. Cic. Bdno am~mo 
gum. Id. Quanto fuerim ddlfrre memlnisti. Id. Maximo hdnore Servku TtdUus 
eraL Liv. With plural substantives the genitive is rare; while in expressions 
of measure it is used rather than the ablative. 

(4.) An accusative instead of a genitive of quality is used with sicus (sex), 
genus and pondo ; as, LMrorum capitum virile secus ad dScem milUa capta, i. e. 
of the male sex, instead of sexus vtrilis. Liv. So , gSnus, when joined with a 
pronoun, as hoc, id, iUud, quod, or with ornne, is used for hit) us, ejus, omnis, etc., 
generis ; as, Oratwnes aut dUquid id genus scribere,—- of that kind. Cic. Cbncre- 
dere nuqas hoc genus. Hot. So pondo is joined as an indeclinable word to the 
accusatives Ubram and Hbras; as,* Dictator cdrdnam auream libram pondo tn 
Cupitflio Jfoi ddnum pdsuit,...*, pound in weight. Liv. Gf. § 236, B. 7. 

(5.) The genitive mdoH with an adjective pronoun supplies the place of a 
pronoun of quality; as, cujusmddi Kbrt, the same as quales libri, what kind of 
books; hujusmddi Hbri, i. e. tales libri, such books. So, also, generis is used, 
but less frequently. 

(6.) With the genitive of measure are often connected such ablatives as 
lonaitudine, latitudine, etc., or'w» longttudtnem, etc.; as, fossa dicempSdum lati- 
tudine; but the genitive does not depend on these words. 

(7.) Sum may be followed by either the genitive or the ablative of quality 
with an ellipsis of the word limited, which, with the genitive, is homo, res, nego- 
tium, proprium or proprius, etc., and with the ablative, prax&tus, instructus, 
ornatus, etc. Cf. Bern. 8, and ^ 244, and 249, 1.. 

Rem. 7.(1.) The limited noun is sometimes omitted; as, misexat sortis! 
scil. homines; (men) of wretched fortune ! 'Lucan. Ad Di&nat. scil. cedem. 
Ter. Hectdris Andromache, scil. uxor. Virg. Svspbctimis vUandos, scil. causa. Tac. 
So fllius or filia ; as, Hannibal Crisgdnis. 

( 2. ) The omitted noun may sometimes be supplied from the preceding words ; 
as, Cujum picas t an MiUbaii t Non ; verum JEg&nis, scil. picus. Virg. An 
adjective is often expressed referring to the noun omitted; as ; Nullam virtus 
aliam mer cedem desiderat, pr aster hanc (scil. mercedem) laudis. Cic. 

Rem. 8. The limited noun is often wanting in the predicate of a 
sentence after sum. This usually happens, 

(1.) When it has been previously expressed ; as, 

Hoc dbmus est Coes&ris, This house is Caesar's. Ndmtn aura tarn sape v6ca- 
tum esse p&tans Nymphas. Ovid. Naves onSrdrias, qudrvn minor nulla erat duum 
milUum amphdrum, i. e. quorum minor nulla irat quam i avis duum, etc Cic. 

(2.) When it is a general word denoting a person, an animal, 
etc.: as, 
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ThucQdlde*, qui ejusdem atdUs fuit, scil. Kdmo, Thucydides, who was of the 
same age. Nep. Alultum ei detraxit, quod dUenm brat chitdtis, scil. kdmo or civis. 
Id. Primum sdpendium meruit anndrum decern septemque, scil. dddlescens. Id. 
Summi ut sint Idbdris efficiunt, scil. drdmalia. Caes. ( Claudius) somni brSvisslmi 
erat. Suet. Mird sum dlacritdte. Cic. Vulgus ingSnio mtibili Srat. Sail. Non 
est juris *ui, He is not his own master. Lucan. Pdtestdtis sum esse. Liv. 
Budrumque rerum erant Id. Cf. Bern. 6, (7.) 

(3.) When it is a general word denoting iking, for which, in Eng- 
lish, the words part, property, duty, office, business, characteristic, etc., 
are commonly supplied ; as, 

Timirttas est ftdrentis mtdtis, prudentia sinectutis, Rashness is (the character- 
istic) of youth, prudence of old age. Cic. Est hoc Gallicm consuetudtnis. Caes. 
So, stulmia est ; est IMtatis, etc., which are equivalent to stultitia est, Uvitas est. 
Omnia hostium iranL A paucis imi, quod mumrum esset. Sail. 

(a.) This happens especially when the subject of the verb is an infinitive, or 
an entire clause, in which case, instead of the genitive of the personal pronouns, 
met, tui, etc., the neuters of the possessives, meum, tuum, etc., are used ; as, 
AdMescentis est mfijdres ndtu reve'reri, It is (the duty) of a youth to reverence 
the aged. Ovid. Cujusvis hdmlnis est errdre, mdtius nisi tnsipientis in errdre 
persiverdre* Cic. Pavp$ris est n&merdre pScus. Ovid. So especially mdris est ; 
as, Nigdvii mdris esse urmcdrum, ut in convivio virorum accumberent m&lieres, the 
same as tndrem esse Grmcfirum: Cic. Nihil tarn mquandm libertdtis esse. Liv. 
. So when the verb is omitted; Tdmen officii duxit, exdrdre patrem, scil, esse* 
Suet. Non est mentlri meum. Ter. Tuum est, M. Cdto, videre quid dydtur. 

(b.) Instead of the genitive of a substantive, also, the neuter of a possessive 
adjective derived from it is sometimes used ; as, Humanum est errdre, To err 
is human. Ter. Et fdctre ei pdU fortia Roman um est. Liv. 

(4.) The same construction sometimes occurs after fdcio, and some other 
verbs mentioned in $ 230, esse being understood ; as, Asia Bomdndrum facta est, 
Asia became (a possession) of the Romans. Just Agrum sum dUtints fecisse. 
Liv. 

(5.) The limited noun is sometimes wanting, when it is a general word, 
though not in the predicate after sum ; as, Magni formica IdbdtHs, scil. dnimal, 
The ant (an animal) of great labor. Hor. So Li venit in mentem pdtestdtis tum 9 
scil. rngmdria, or the like. Cic. 

Note. When the noun which is wanting denotes a thing, grammarians sometimes sup- 
ply nigOtium, off\cium, munus, 8pu$, res, causa, etc. It is an instance of a construc- 
tion common in Latin, to omit a noun when a general idea is intended. See $ 205, 
Bern. 7, (2.) 

Rem. 9. The limiting noun also is sometimes omitted; as, 
Tria miUia, scil. passuum. In most cases of this kind, an adjective, adjec- 
tive pronoun, or participle, is expressed in the genitive. 

Hem. 10. Two genitives sometimes limit the same noun, one of 
which is commonly subjective, and the other objective ; as, 

Ajgamemnonis belli gloria, Agamemnon's glory in war. Nep. Illius admtnis- 
trdtio provincial Cic. Edrum digram consuetudine Ittneris nostri exercitus per- 
spectd. Cobs. Orbitas reipublicae taiium virorum. Cic. Pro v&thibus HelvStio- 
rum injuriis populi Romani. Ca3s. 

Rem. 11. Opus and usus are rarely limited by a genitive or accusa- 
tive, but generally by an ablative, of the thing needed ; as, 

Argenti opus fuit, There was need of money. Liv. Ad consilium pensandum 
temporis opus, esse. Id. Prooemii non semper usus est. Quint Si quo opera 
eorui/i usus est. Liv. Pu&ro dpus est elbum. Plant Usus est hdmlnem frrflrmn 
IB. See § 248. 



denoting a part, ; 
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Rem. 12. The relation denoted by the genitive in Latin, is gener- 
ally expressed, in English, by of, or by the possessive case. Cf. R. 2, (/>.) W 
The objective genitive may often be rendered by some other prepo- 
sition; as, 

Remidium ddldris, A remedy for pain. Injuria patris, Injury to a father. 
Descensus Averni, The descent to A vermis. Ira belli, Anger on account of the 
war. Pdtestas ret, Power in or over a thing. 

Note. Certain limitations of nouns are made by the accusattro with a preposition, 
and by the ablative, either with or without a preposition. Cf. $ 202, 6, 1, and II. 

GENITIVJ2 AFTER PARTITIVES. 

* 
i 313. Nouns, adjectives, adjective pronouns, and adverbs, L^ 
)art, are followed by a genitive denoting the whole ;*^ 
as, 

Pars ctottatis, A part of the state. NuUa sdrdrum, No one of the sisters. 
AUquis phildsdphdrum, Some one of the philosophers. Quis moridlium t Who of 
mortals? Major juv&num, The elder ot the youths. Doctissimus Rbmandrum, 
The most learned of the Romans. Multum ptcunice, Much (of) money. Satis 
eldquentice, Enough of eloquence. Ubinam gentium sumust Where on earth 
are we? 

Note. The genitive thus governed denotes either a number, of which the partitive, de- 
signates one or more individuals; or a whole, of which the partitive designates a portion. 
In the latter sense, the genitive of common and abstract nouns commonly follows either 
the neuter of adjectives and adjective pronouns, or adverbs; and that of material nouns 
depends on substantives signifying quantity, weight or measure; as, midimnum Ultlci, 
a bushel of wheat ; libra /arris ; jftgSrum agri; magna vis auri. 

Remark 1. Nouns denoting a part are pars, nemo, nthil, etc., and 
also nouns denoting measure, weight, etc. ; as, mddius, medimnum, 
and libra ; as, 

Nemo nostrum, No one of us. Maxima pars hftmlnum. Nihil humdndrun 
rSrum. Cic. Dlniidium mill turn. Liv. Memmnum tritlci. Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, denoting a part of a , 
number, including partitives and words used partitively, compara- ^ 
tives, superlatives, and numerals, are followed by the genitive plural, 
or by the genitive singular of a collective noun. 

(1.) Partitives (§104, 9,); as, ullus, melius, stilus, alius, iter, Uterque, iUercum- 
que, OterviSj Uterlibet, neuter, alter, alteruter, dliquis^ quidam, quispiam, quisquis, 
quisque, quisquam, quicumque, unusquisque, quis f qui t quit t qudtus f qudtusquis- 
oue f tot, dUqudt, nonnulli, plerimte, mutii, pauci. mSdius. Thus, Quisquis dedrum, 
Whoever of the gods. Ovid. Consilium alter, One of the consuls. Liv. Multi 
hbmlnum, Many men. Plin. Et meUHus juv&num ibat ; i. e. between. Ovid. For 
the gender of adjectives used partitively, see § 205, B. 12. 

(2.) Words used partitively; as, Exp&dHi mlUtum, The light-armed (of the) 
soldiers. Liv. Delecti Squftum . Id. VStires Rd/ndnOrum ducum. Veil. Sujj&ri 
dedrum, The gods above. Hor. Sancte dedrum. Virg. DeginSres cdnum. Plin. 
Pisdum femtnes. Id. 

(3.) Comparatives and superlatives; as, Doctior j&v&num. Ordtdrum press- 
tantxsslmus. Eldquentissimus Rdmandrum. OpUmus omnium. 

(4.) Numerals, both cardinal and ordinal; also the distributive sing&U; as, 
Equitum centum quinmtdpinta interfecU, A hundred and "fifty of the horsemen 
were killed. Curt aajnentem octdvus. Hor. Singulos vastrum. Curt. 
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(6.) 11m meaning if often nearly the Mine, whether the partitive adjective agrees la 
ease and number with a noon, or takes such noun after it in the genitive ; as, Doctissl- 
mus RSmdnOrum, or, doctisstmus Rfrnanus : Alter eonsulum, or alter consul. But tb* 
genitive cannot be used, when the adjective includes the same number of things as that 
of which the whole consists; as, Veniamus ad vivos, qui duo sUpersunt ; not guSrum 
duo, since these are all, though we say in English, * of whom two survive. 1 

Note 1. (a.) The comparative with the genitive denotes one of two individ- 
uals or classes; the superlative denotes a part of a nnmber greater than two; 
as, Mdfor fr&trum, The elder of two brothers. Maxtmus fr&trum, The eldest 
of three or more. 

(6.) In like manner, titer, alter, and neuter, generally refer to two; quiz, alius, 
and nuttus, to a whole consisting of more than twq; as, XJter nostrum t Which 
of us (two?) Quis vettrum t Which of yon (three or more?) 

Note 2. Nostrum and vettrum are used as partitive genitives, in preference 
to nostri and vestri, and are always joined with omnium even when the genitive 
is a subjective one; as, Patria, avm communis est omnium nostrum pdrens. Cic. 
But vestrum sometimes occurs m other connections also without a partitive 
meaning; as, Quis erit tarn cuptdus vestrum. Cic. 

Note 8. The partitive word is sometimes omitted; as, Fies nbWium tu qud- 
que font/mm, sciL unus. Hor. Centiet sestertium, scil. centena miUia. 

Note 4. The noun denoting the whole, after a partitive word, is often put 
in the ablative, with the prepositions de, e, ex, or *n, or in the accusative, with 
avid or inter ; as, Nemo de iis. Alter ex censorlbus. Liv. Unus ex multis. Cic. 
Acerrtmus ex senslbus. Id. Th&Us, qui sdpientissimus in septem fuit. Id. 
Primus inter omnes. Virg Crctsus inter reges op&lentisstmus. Sen. Apud Hel- 
▼Stios nSbiUsstmus. 

Note 5. The whole and its parts are frequently placed in apposition, dis- 
tributively; as, Interfectores, pars in fdrum, pars Syracusas per aunt Liv. 
See S 204, R. 10. 

Note 6. Guncti and omnes, like partitives, are sometimes followed by a gen- 
itive plural; as, Att&lus M&ced5num fire omnibus persudsit, Attains persuaded 
almost all the Macedonians. Liv. Cunetos homlnum. Ovid. Cunctas provinci- 
Brum. Plin. 

Note 7. In the foUowfagpassage, the genitive singular seems to be used like 
that of a collective noun: Totius autem injustitis nulla cdpttdlior esg, etc. Cic. 
Off. 1, 18. The phrase Bern nutio mddo pr&b&btlem omnium (Cic. Nat Deor. 1, 
27,) seems to bemused for Rem nutto omnium mdddrum prdbdbilem. 

Rem. 8. The genitive denoting a whole, may depend on a neuter 
adjective or adjective pronoun. VVith these the genitive singular is 
commonly used ; as, 

Plus eldouentia, More (of) eloquence. Tanium ftdei, So much fidelity. Id 
tempo" ris, That time. j£d hoc atdtis. Sometimes the genitive plural ; as, Id 
miseri&i % um. Ter. Armorum quantum. Caes. 

Note 1. (a.) Most neuter adjectives used partitive! v denote quantity; as, 
tantum, quantum, dliquantum, plus, minus, minimum, dimidium, multum, nimium, 
paulum, plUHmum, reliquum ; with, the compounds and diminutives, tantalum, 
tantundem, quantiilum, auqntfflumcumque, etc. ; to which add medium, summum, 
ultimum, dUud, etc. Tne pronouns thus used are km; id, illud, istud, idem, quod, 
and quid, with their compounds, liquid, quidquid, quippiam, quidquam, quod- 
cumque. 

(b.) Most of these adjectives &jd pronouns may either agree with their 
nouns, or take a genitive ; but the latter is more common. Tantum, quantum? 
dliquantum, and plus, when they denote quantity, are used with a genitive only, 
as are also quid and its compounds, when they denote a part, sort, etc., and 
qudd in the sense of quantum. Thus, Quantum crevit Nllus, tantum spei in 
\ est. Sen. Quid mulieris uxOrem hdbes t What kind of a woman... Ter. 
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Akquid formse. Cio. Qui* hoc rei est t What does this mean? Ter. Quod aur!, 
quod argenti, quod oraaraentorum fuit, id Verres abst&Ut. 

Note 2. Neuter adjectives and pronouns, when followed bf& genitive, are 
to be accounted substantives, and in this construction are found only in the 
nominative and accusative. 

Note 3. Sometimes the genitive after these adjectives and pronouns is a 
neuter adjective, of the second declension, without a noun ; as, Tanium bom. 
So much good. Si quid hales nfivi, If you have any thing new. Cic. Quia 
rUiqui estf Ter. Nihil is also used with such a genitive; as, Nihil sinciri, No 
sincerity. Cic. This construction occurs very rarely with neuter adjectives in 
i of the third declension, and only in connection with neuters of the second 
declension ; as, Si quidquam non dico clvuis sed humdrd esset. Liv. 
# Note 4. In the poets and in the prose writers later than Cicero, neuter ad- 
jectives in the plural number are sometimes followed by a genitive, either sin- 
gular or plural, with a partitive signification; as, Extrema imperii, The fron- 
tiers of the empire. Tac. Pontes et viarum angusta, The bridges and the nar- 
row parts of the roads. Id. Opaca Idcdrum. Virg. Antiqua foederum. Liv. 
Cuncta campdrum. Tac. Exercent colles. atque hdrum asperrima pascuni. Virg. 
Cf. § 205, R. 9. 

Rem. 4. The adverbs sdt, satis, pHrum, nXmis, Xbunde, latgtter, 
aff&m, and partim, used partitively, are often followed by a geni- 
tive; as, 

Sal rdtidnis, Enough of reason. Virg. S&tis §l6quentfa, p&rum sdpientim, 
Enough of eloquence, (yet) but little wisdom. Sail. Nlmis insldifirum.^ Cic. 
Terrdris et fraudis aounde est. Virg. Auri et argenti largiter. Plaut. Cdpidrum 
affatim. Liv. Quum partim illdrum mlhi fdmlliarisstmi essent. Cic. 

Note 1. The above words, though generally adverbs, seem, in this use, rather 
to be nouns or adjectives. 

Note £. (a.) The genitives gentium, terrarum, loci, and Idcdrum, with certain 
adverbs of place, strengthen their meaning; as, Usquam terrarum. Just. Usquam 
gentium, Any where whatever. Plaut. Ubi terrarum sumust Where in the 
world are we ? Cic. Ablre quo terrarum possent. Liv. Ubi sit I6ci. Plin. Eo 
ldci, equivalent to eo Idco, In that place. Tac. Eddem Idci res est. Cic. Nescire 
quo ldci esset. Id. But the last three examples might perhaps more properly 
be referred to Bern. 3. 

(b.) The adverbs of place thus used are ubi, tibtnom, uoicumque, tibivbi, tibtvis, 
ubique, unde, usquam, nusquam, quo, aubcumgue, qudvis, qudquo, dtiquo, hie, hue, 
eo, eddem. L&ct also occurs after ioi and ibidem; gentium after tbnqe; as, Ibi 
ldci, In that place. Plin. Abes longe gentium. Cic. So, mlnlme gentium, By no 
means. Ter. Vlcinia in the genitive is used by the comic writers after hie and 
hue; as, Hie proximo* vHcinics. Plaut. Hue xficlnvB. Ter. Cf. § 221, R. 3, (4.) 

Note 3. Hue, eo, quo, when used figuratively to express a degree, are joined 
also with other genitives; as, Eo insdlenti® furorisytte prbcessit, He advanced 
to such a degree of insolence and madness. Plin. Hue inim malorum ventum 
est. Curt Huccine rerum venimus t Have we come to this ? Pers. Eo mlsSria- 
rum venire, To such a pitch of misery. Sail. Quo amentia? prdgressi sitis. Liv. 

Note 4. The genitives ldci, Idcdrum, and tempdris, appear to be redundant 
after the adverbs adhuc, inde, intfrea, postea.tum, and tunc, m expressions de- 
noting time ; as, Adhuc ldcdrum 9 Till now. Plaut. Inde ldci, After that. Lucr. 
Inte'rea ldci, In the mean time. Ter. Postea ldci. Afterwards. Sail. Turn tem- 
pdris, and tunc tempdris. At that time. Just. Ldcdrum also occurs after id, 
denoting time; as, Ad id locdrum, Up to that time. Sail. Cf. R. 3. 

Note 6. When the genitive ejus occurs after quoad, in such connections as 
the following: Quoad ejusfdeere pdt&ris. Cic; or passively, Quoad ejus JiSri 
possit, As far as may be. Cic; the ejus refers to the preceding clause; literally 
at much of it as possible. 
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Note 6. fVidie and postrUMe, though reckoned adverbs, are followed by a 

genitive, depending on the noun dies contained in them; as, PrUSe ejus diet, 
t On the day*be?ore that day, i. e. The day before. Cic. Pridie insididrum, 
The day before the ambush. Tac. Postrkhe ejus diet, The next day. Caes. 
When they are followed by an accusative, ante or post is understood. C£ 
*238fl,(£) 

Note 7. Adverbs in the superlative degree, like their adjectives, are follow- 
ed by a genitive; as, Optime omnium, Best of all. Cic. 

GENITIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

"^ § 313. A noun, limiting the meaning of an adjective, is put 
in the objective genitive, to denote the relation expressed in 
English by of, in, or in respect to ; as, 

Avtdus laudis. Desirous of praise. Plena tlmoris, Full of fear. 

AppOens glonae, Eager for glory. Egenus Aquae, Destitute of water. 

Memor virtutis, Mind ful of virtue. Ztoctus fandi, Skilful in speaking. 
So. Nescia mens f ati, The mind ignorant in regard to fate. Virg. Impdtem 
tr®, lit: Powerless in respect to anger, i. e. unable to control it Liv. Homines 
expertes veritatis. Men destitute of truth. Cic. Lactis dbundans. Abounding 
in milk, Virg. Terra ferax arbftrum, Land productive of trees, rlin. Tinax 
propositi vir, A man tenacious of his purpose. Hor. jEger&oihm. Sick in mind. 
Liv. Locus midius juguli summlgue lacerti, i. e. between. Ovid. Mbrum o%~ 
versus. Tac. Opirum soaUus. Hor. Liber Idborum. Id. Integer vitas scfelerogue 
purus, Upright in life, and free from wickedness. Hor. Vlni poUens Liber. Plaut. 



From the above examples, it will be seen.that the genitive after an adjective is i 
times translated by other words besides of in, or in respect to, though the relation which 
It denotes remains the same. Cf. 211, B.12. 

Remark 1. The following classes of adjectives, which, as denoting a* relation 
to a thing, are called relative adjectives (\ 104, 18), are frequently limited by a 
genitive; viz. (1.) Verbals in ax; as, cdpax, edax, ferax, fitgax, pervicax, 
tinax, etc. — (2.) Participials in ns, and a few in tus % with their com- 
pounds; as, dmans, appUens, cfodens, efflciens, pdtiens, impdttens, sttiens ;—con~ 
sultus, doctus, sdlutus. — (8.) Adjectives denoting desire or aversion; as, 
av&rus, dvtdus, c&pidus, st&dtosus ; fasttdidsu* :—p articipation; as, parUceps, 
affinis, consort, exsors, expers, inops: — knowledge, experience, capac- 
ity , and their contraries; as ; cauidus, compos, conscius, gnarus, ign&rus, peri- 
tut, impiritus, impos, pptens, tmpdtens, pruaens, impruden^ expertus, tnexpertus, 
conscius, inscius, nescius, insdlens, ins6Htus 3 insuetus, rtidts, soUers: — memory 
and forgetfulness-; a&,memor, immemor, etc.: — certainty and doubt; 
2A,ceHus,incertus,arnHauus,diSnus,suspensus:--care and negligence; as, 
anxius, sotiidtus, previous, imprdvtdus, securus :—fe ar and confidence; 
as, pdvtdus, ttmidus, tripfdus, impdvidus, fidens, interrttus: — guilty and inno- 
cence; as, noxiusj reus, suspectus, compertus. manifestos, innoxius, innocent, 
msdns:— plenty and want; as, dbundans, ptenus, dives, sdtus, largus, inops, 
igenus, tndnis, pauper, parens, sdlutus, vdcuus. 

(a.) In the poets and later prose writers, many other adjectives, particularly 
those which express mental emotions, are m like manner limited by a genitive, 
especially by animi, ingemi, mentis, ires, militks, belli, Idbbris, rerum, am, fUturi, 
mbrum, and fidei. 

Rem. 2. The limiting genitive, by a Greek construction, sometimes denotes 
a cause or source, especially in the poets; as, Lassus m&ris, et viarum, mlHtisB- 
oue. Hor. Fessus vim. Stat. Fessus mdris. Hor. Attbnltus serpentis. Sil. Mens 
mterrita leti. Ovid. 

Rem. 8. Participles in ns, when used as such, take after them th_ same case 
as the verbs from which they are derived; as, Se dmans, Loving himself. Cic 
Mare terram appHens. Id. 
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Rem. 4. Instead of the genitive, denoting of, in, or in respect to, a \ 
different construction is sometimes used after many of these adjec- ^ 
tives; as, 

(1.) An infinitive or a subjunctive clause ; as, Certustce, Determined to ga 
Ovid. Cantare pSriti. Virg. Felicior unguere tela,, Id. Anxius quid facta 
opus sit. Sail. Vive mSmor quam sis sevi brfivis. Hor. — So dlienus, dvidus, 
caMdus, cuptdus, Jirmus, frSquens, gndrus, impdtens, inops, lotus, largus, liber, 
pollens, memor, dubius, etc. 

(2.) An accusative with a preposition; as, Ad rem dvidwr. Ter. Avidus in 
direjptiones. Liv. Animus cdpax ad praecepta. Ovid. Ad casum fortunam^tie 
felix. Cic. Ad fraudem cauidus. Id. Dmgens ad custodiendum. Id. Negli- 
gentior in patnem. Just. Vir ad discipllnam pjSrUus. Cic. Ad bella rtidii. Liv. 
Ptitens in res belllcas. Id. Aldcer ad maleflcia. Cic. Inter bellum et pacem 
nihil mSdium est Id. — So with *d, ferUlis, jirmus, injirmus, pdtens, sUhitis, etc.— 
with in, cuptdus, parous, pdiens, prddigus, etc. 

(3.) An accusative without a preposition, chiefly in the poets: as, Nadus 
membra. Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os, humerosgue deo simiUs Id. Cetera 
fulvus. Hor. Cuncta pollens. Sen. Ag. See § 234, XL 

(4.) An ablative with a preposition; as, Avidus in pecuniis, JSager in re> 

-d to money. Cic. Anxius de f ama. Quint Rudis in jure cbkti. Cic. Piri- 
de agriculture Varr. Prudens in jure civili. Cic. Reus de vi. Id. Purus 
ab cultu hwndno. Liv. Certior foetus de re. Cic. SoUicitus de re. Id. Super 
scfclere suspectus. Sail. Inops ab amicis. Cic. Pauper in sere. Hor. Mddicus 
in cultu. Plin. Ab aquis stiriUs. Apul. Copiosus a frumento. Cic. Ab equit&tu 
Jirmus. Id. So with in, immddicus, parens, uber: — with ab, dlienus, beatus, es> 
torris, immunis, inops, tioer, nudus, orbus, vdcuus. 

(6.) An ablative without a preposition; as, Arte rudis, Rude in art Ovid. 
Regni crlmlne insons. Liv. Oornpos mente. Virg. Prudens consllio. Just JEger 
pfedibus. Sail. Prasstans ingenio. Cic. Mddteus severltate. Tac. Nihil insl- 
oiis v&cuum. Cic. Amor et melle et telle est fecundissimus. Plaut M&Uus Pol- 
luce et Castore. Ovid. Cf. Bern. 5. 

In many instances, the signification of the accusative and ablative after adjectives dtf. 
ftra, in a greater or less degree, from that of the genitive. 

Rem. 5. As many of the adjectives, which are followed by a genitive, admit of other 
constructions, the most common use of each, with particular nouns, can, in general, be 
determined only by recourse to the dictionary, or to the classics. Some have, 

(1.) The genitive only; as, Unignus, capax, exsors, impos, impdtens, insdti&- 
Mhs, irritus, tMralis, mddicus, munificus, prcslargus, and many others. 

(2.) The genitive more frequently; as, compos, consors, igenus, exheres, 
txpers, ferttus, indigus, inops, parens, par&ceps, pauper, promgus, prosper, 
sUrilis. 

(3.) The genitive or ablative indifferently; as, dives, fecundus, feraxfim- 
munis, inanis, immddicus, jejunus, largus, nimius, op&lentus, pSrftus, plenus, po^ 
tens, purus, rtfertus, sdtur, uber, vdcuus. 

(4.) The ablative more frequently; as, dbundans, dlienus, cassus, cbpidsus, 
extorris, fiinus, fetus, frequens. gr&kdus, gravis, injirmus, Uber, Idcuples, lotus, 
mactus, nudus, dnustus, orbus, pollens, sdtidtus, truncus, vdlidus, vtduus. 

(6.) The ablative only; as, beatus, creber, densus, mutilus, tumldus, turgidus. 

For the ablative after many of the preceding adjectives, see $ 250. 

Bem. 6. Some adjectives usually limited by a dative, sometimes take a gen- 
^itire instead of the dative; as, sindlis, dissimilis, etc. See § 222, B. 2. 

Rem. 7. Many adjectives in addition to the genitive or ablative denoting of 
or in respect to, take also another case to express a different relation; as, mens 
sIM conscia recti. Cf. § 222, B. 3. Conscius has also sometimes the dative in- 
stead of the genitive of the thing ; as, conscius huic f &cln6ri. pic. 
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GENITIVE AFTEB VERBS 

* " § 314. Sum, and verbs of valuing, are followed by a geni- 
tive, denoting degree of estimation ; as, 

A me argentum, quanti est, sumito, Take of me so much money as (he) is 
worth. Ter. Magni cuttmabat picuniam, He valued money greatly. Cic. Ager 
nunc pluris est, quam tunc fuiL Id. Tanti est, It is worth so much; and, abso- 
lutely, It is worth while. Cic. .Hujus non fdcio, I don't care that for it. 

>. Remark 1. (a.) Verbs of valuing are joined with the genitive, 
when the value is expressed in a general or indefinite manner by : — 

(1.) A neuter adjective of quantity; as, tanti, quanti, pluris, mtnoris, magm, 
permaqni, plurlmi, maximi, minimi, parvi, tantldem, quanticumque, quanticis, 
quantihbet, but only very rarely multi and majoris. 

(2.) The nouns assis, flocci, nauci, nlhili, plJi, teruncii, and also pens* and 
hujus. 

(6.) But if the price or value of a thing is a definite sum, or is ex- 
pressed by a substantive, other than assis, fiocci, etc., it is put in the 
ablative. Cf. § 252. 

Rem. 2. The verbs of valuing are astimo, txistlmOj dOco, fdcio, flo, hdbeo. 
pendo, pOto, dep6to, toco. Thus, Ut quanti quistme se ipse fdciat, tanti flat ab 
amlcis, That as much as each one values himself, so much he should be valued 
by his friends. Cic Sed quia porvi id d&cireL Id. Hdnores si magni non putc- 
mus. Id. Non assis f deist Catull. Nique quod dixi, fiocci txisUmaL Plaut. 

Note 1. (a.) The phrase aqui bdni, or aqui bdnlque fdcio, or consulo, I take 
a thing in good part, am satisfied with it, may be classed with genitives of value; 
as,Aass3qui bdntoue fdcimus. Liv. So, Boni consuluit Plin. — (6.) A genitive 
of price is joined also to camo, hdbtto, ddceo, etc. ; as, quanti hdbltas t what rent 
do you pay for your house or lodging? quanti ddcett what are his terms in 
teaching r 

Note 2. After asftmo, the ablatives magno, permagno, parvo, nihtlo, are 
sometimes used instead of the genitive; as, JJdta magno cBstimas, accept* 
parvo. Sen. Pro nlhlh, also, occurs after duco, hdbeo, aaap&to ; and nihil with 
asUmo and mdror. Cf. § 231, K. 5. 

Note 3. The neuter adjectives above enumerated, and hujus, may be refer- 
red to a noun understood, as pritii, arts, pondSris, mdmenti ; and may be con- 
sidered as limiting a preceding noun, also understood, and denoting some per- 
son or thing; as, jEstLmo te magni, i. e. hdmlnem magni prUiu Scio ejus orcknis 
aucWrttdtem semper dpud te magni fuisse, i. e. rem magni mdmenti. The words 
assis, etc., may also be considered as depending on an omitted noun; as, pritio, 
rem, etc. 

Rem. 3. Statements of price, also, when general or indefinite, are 
'' pnt in the genitive after verbs of buying, selling, letting, and hiring ; 
as, 

Mercdtores non tantldem vendunt, quanti emerunt. Cic. Nulla pestis humano 
giniri pluris stitit, quam ira. Sen. 

Note 1. Verbs of buying, selling, etc., are hno. vendo, the neutral passive, 
veneo, consto, prOsto, and liceo, to be exposed for sale. 

Note 2. With verbs of buying, selling, etc., the ablatives magno, permagno, * 
pluiimo, parvo, mlnlmo, and nihilo are often used instead of the genitive; as, 
Non pdtest parvo res magna constare. Sen. Quanti imdre possum mlnlmo? What 
is the lowest price I can buy at? Plaut. Sometimes also the adverbs aire, 
bine, and mdle tak? the place of the genitive or ablative of price. 
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§ 31& (1.) MUZreor, mheresco, and the impersonate misi- 
ret, pcenitet, p&det, Uedet, and ptget, are followed by# genitive f 
of the object in respect to which the feeling is exercised ; as, I • 

Mtseremini sdciorum, Pity the allies. Cic. Misiresctte rtgis, Pity the king. 
Virg. Mea mater, tui me miseret, mei ptget, I pity you, and am dissatisfied 



with myself. Ace. ifos ineptiarum.jHBn«eJ. Cic. Fratris me pudet plgeUmc. 
Ter. Jife civitdtis m5rum piget tadetque. Sail. So the compound distasdet; Ilaud 
quod tui me, nfyne domi distadeat. Plaut; and the passive; Numquam suscepti 
negotii turn pertasum est. Nep. Lentitudlnis eorum periasa. Tac. Misiri- 
turn est me tuarum fortunarum. Ter. Cave te fratrum mtsireatur. Cic. Pudet 
(me) deorum h6mlnumque } I am filled with shame in reference both to gods 
and men. Liv. 

Note 1. Miserescit is sometimes used in the same manner as miser et; as, 
Nunc te miserescat mei. Ter. Misbrto, as a personal verb, also, occurs with a 
genitive; as, Ipse sui miseret Lucr. 

Remark. The genitive after the above .impersonate seems to depend on some 
general word constituting the grammatical subject of such verbs, and signify* 
nig. matter, business, fact, case, circumstances, conduct, character, etc., cf | 211, 
B.8, (8); and § 209, K. 8, (4.) Instead of the genitive with its omitted noun, 
an infinitive or clause with quod or with an interrogative particle is sometimes 
used as a subject; as, Non me hoc jam dlcere pwebit. Cic. Nonpanitet me 
quantum prof ecerim, I am not dissatisfied with my progress. Id. These verbs 
have also sometimes a nominative ; as, Me qtddem hoc conditio turn pwniteL 
Plant Non te hajc pddent t Ter. 

Note 2. Miseret occurs with an accusative of the object, instead of a geni- 
tive; as, Menidemi vicem miseret me. Ter. So, also, Fertasus ign&viam suam. 
Suet 

Note 8. (a.) These impersonate, as active verbs, take also an accusative of 
tiie person exercising tre feeling which they express. See \ 229, R. 6.— • 
(b.) And sometimes also the accusative of the neuter pronouns and of nihil, 
denoting to what degree the feelings are exercised; as, Sequttur ut nihil {sdpien- 
lem,) pamtteaL Cic. Cf. \ 282, (8.) 

(2.) Satago is sometimes followed by a genitive denoting in 

what respect ; as, ' 

Is s&t&git rerum sudrum, He is busily occupied with his own affairs. Ter. 
This compound is often written separately, and in either case the genitive 
seems to depend upon sat. See $ 212, R. 4. AgUo, with s&t, in like manner, is 
followed by a genitive; as, Nunc dgttas sat tMe tuarum rerum. Plaut 

§ 316. Eecordor, mlmlni, r&miniscor, and oHiviscor, are 

followed by a genitive or accusative of the object remembered 

or forgotten ; as, 

Flagitiorum sudrum ricordabUur. Cic. Omnes gr&dus a4SUs ricordor turn. 
I call to mind all the periods of your life. Id. Me" mini vlvorum, I am mindful 
of the living. Id. Numeros tnSmlni, I remember the measure. Virg. Rindnisci 
viieris f amae. Nep. Dukes moriens rSmimscitur Argos. Virg. Mmimsci ami- 
cos. Ovid. Obtitus sui. Virg. Injuriarum obliviscttur. Nep. ObHviscor injuria*. 
Cic. ObUviscere Graios. Virg. 

Remark 1. (a.) When the thing remembered or forgotten is expressed by 
*a neuter pronoun or adjective, it is always put in the accusative. An accusa- 
tive of the person with these verbs is unusual, except that mimini, when re- 
ferring to a contemporary, always takes an accusative of the person; as, Cin- 
namimmini. Cic. 
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(&.) An infinitive or a dependent clause sometimes follows these verbs; as, 
Memento mihi svppe'tias ferre. Plaut. Esse qudque in fads r&miniscttur, aflore 
tempus, quo mdre, etc. Ovid. Obtiti quid deceat Hor. Mernini te scrfbSre. 
Cic Quae sum passura ricordor. Ovid. 

Rem. 2. R&cordor and mentini, to remember , an sometimes followed by an 
ablative with de; as, Pi&mus ut de suis lib ens rSco: dentur. Cic. De palla mi- 
mento. Plaut. 

Rem. 3. Memtni, signifying to make mention of, has a genitive, or an abla- 
tive with die; as, NSaue hujus rei miminit.poeta. Quint. M Sministi de exsuH- 
bus. Cic. With vinit mlhi in menterrt, the person or thing may be made the 
subject of venit; as, Miserat ubi venit in meniem mortis metus. Plaut. Venit hoc 
mVti in mentem ; or an infinitive or subjunctive clause jnay supply the place 
of the subject: — for the genitive with this phrase, as in Sdtet mini in mentem 
venire UUus tempdris, see § 211, R. 8, (5.) The genitive with rtcordor is very 
rare. 

§ 317* Verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, and oc- 

quitting, with the accusative of the person, are followed by a 

genitive denoting the crime ; as, 

Arguii me furti, He charges me with theft. AUerum accusal probri, He ac- 
cuses another ofviUany. Meipsum Inertise condemno. Cic. 

Remark 1. (a.) To this rule belong the verbs of 

Accusing; accuso, Ago, arcesso, arguo, ctto, defiro, increpo, incUso, instmuTo, 
post&lo, and more rarely alii go, anquiro, astringo, capto, mertplto. urgeo, inter- 
rdgo, reum dgo or fdcio, dlicui diem dico, cum dliquo dgo. — C o n v 1 c 1 1 n g ; con- 
vince, coarauo,preitendo, teneor, obstringor, obligor.— C ondemning; damno, con- 
demno, infdmo, and more rarely judico, ndto, plector. — A c q u i 1 1 i n g ; absolvo. 
fibiro, jntrgo, and rarely solvo. To the verbs of accusing, etc., may be added 
the adjectives denoting guilt and innocence, which likewise take a genitive. 
Cf. § 213, R. 1, (3.) / 

(b.) The genitives which follow these verbs are, auddcia, drdrttia, cadis, 
falsi, furti, ifjndvias, imptitatis, injuridrum, iSvitdtis, mdjestdlis, mdleficii, menddr- 
cii, parrtcuUi, peccdti, ])8culdtus, jrrobri, proditidnis, rei cdpitdlis, ripttutiddrum, 
scettris, stuliitia, t&m&ritdtU, ttmdrts, vdnlUUis, vtneficii, etc. 

Rem. 2. (a.) Instead of the genitive, an ablative with- de is often used after 
accuso, defiro, anqulro, arguo, post&lo, damno, condemno, absolvo, and pur go ; as, 
Accusdre de negllgentia. Cic. De vi condemndti sunt. Id. De repetundis est 
postuldtus. Id. Sometimes with in, after accuso, coarguo, convinco, tJtneor, and 
deprfhendor ; as, In quo te accuso (Cic); and after lib&ro, with a or ab; as, 
A sceltre I'Mrdti simus. Cic. Accuso and damno with inter occur in the 
phrases inter sicdiios accusdre, etc., to charge with assassination. 

(b.) With some of the above verbs, an ablative without a preposition is often 
used; as, Liblvdre culpa. Cic. Crimen quo argui posset. Nep. Prdconsulem 
post&luverai repetundis. Tac. This happens especially with general words de- 
noting crime ; as, scelus, mdUftcium, peccdtum, etc. ; as, Me peccato solvo. Liv. 
The ablatives crlmine and ndmine, without a preposition, are often inserted be- 
fore the genitive; as, Arcessire duquem crlmine ambitus. Liv. Nomine sciUris 
conjurdtidnisque damndti. Cic. ; and when not so inserted they are to be under- 
stood. 

(r.) Sometimes a clause takes the place of the genitive; as, Eum accusdbant 
quod sociC'tatem fecisset. Nep. So the infinitive with the accusative. Quidt 
quod me — arguit serum accessisse t Ovid. 

Rem. 8. (a.) The punishment is commonly expressed by the genitive; as, 
cdpilis, mortis, mutin, picunia, quadrupli, ociupli ; but sometimes Dy the abla- 
tive; as, cdptte, morte, muUd, jxcQnid: and always by this case when a definite 
turn it mentioned; as, ouindicim miUibus mris : or the ja:« rasativo with ad or in, 
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as, ad paenam, ad bestias, ad mttalla, in m&taUttm, in expensas ;— sometimes, 
though rarely, in the poets, by the dative; as, Damnatus morti. Lucr.— 
(b.) Vdti or vbtdrum, and less frequently vdto or vdtis damndH, signifies *to be 
condemned to fulfil one's vow,' ana is consequently eanivalent to * to obtain 
what one wishes. 1 So also in the active voice, Damnobis tu qudque votis. V1Y5. 
Perdo is used by Plautus as a verb of accusing, with capitis ; Quern igo capita 
perdam, will charge with a capital offence. So cdplte or capitis pfcrlclltari, 
rlaut, signifies * to be in peril 01 one's life.' With ptecto and plector, caput is 
used in the ablative only. — (c.) Damni infecti is put in the genitive (depend- 
ing upon ndmlne understood) after sdUsdo, prdmUto, stlp&lan, rfordmitto, and 
cdveo ; as, Si quis in pdrUte demdliendo damni infecti promUerit. Cic. 

Rem. 4. Acc&so, incuso, and insimulo, instead of the genitive, sometimes take 
the accusative, especially of a neuter pronoun; as, Si id me non accusas. Piaut 
Quae me tncusacireu. Ter. Sic me inslmuldre falsum f acinus. Plaut See \ 231, 
Rem. 6. 

Rem. 6. (a.) The following verbs of accusing, etc., are not followed by a 
genitive of the crime, but, as active verbs, by an accusative: — cdlumnior, carpo, 
corripio, crimlnor, culpo, excuso. muUo, purno, reprihendo, t&gitto, taxo, irddUco, 
viluptro ; as, Culpdre infecunditatem agrortm* Colum. Excusdre errOrem et 
tiddlescentiam. Liv. 

(b.) This construction also sometimes occurs with accuso, incuso, arguo, and 
tnarguo; as, Ejus dvdrltiam perftdiamque accusarat. Nep. Culpam aryuo. Liv. 
With multo, the punishment is put in the ablative only, without a preposition; 
as, Exsiliis, morte mutiantur. Cic. 

§ 218. Verbs of admonishing, with the accusative of the 
person, are followed by a genitive of the person or thing respect- 
ing which the admonition is given ; as, 

Milltes tempdris mdnet, He admonishes the soldiers of the occasion. Tao. 
Admdnebat dlium egestatis, dlium cuplditatis sua. Sail. 

Note. The verbs of admonishing are mdneo, admdneo, commdneo, and commd- 
nifdcio. 

Remark 1. Instead of the genitive, verbs of admonishing sometimes have 
an ablative with de ; as, Deaiae TeUuris me admdnes. Cic. — sometimes -an ac- 
cusative of a pronoun or adjective in the neuter gender; as, Eos hoc moneo Cic. 
Bind me admdneo. Id. ; and in the passive, Multa admdnemur. Id. — rarely also 
a noun in the accusative; as, Earn rem nos Idcus admdnuit. Sail. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the genitive, verbs of admonishing are also often followed 
by an infinitive or clause; as, Sdroralma mdnet succedere Lanso Turnum, His 
sister admonishes Turnus to take the place of Lausus. Virg. Mdnet, ut suspic- 
ions vltet Caes. Sed eos hoc mdneo, deslnant furere. Cic. Mdnet rationem fru- 
menti esse habendam. Hirt. Immortalia ne speres mdnet annus. Hor. Discl/julos 
id unum mdneo, ut, etc. Quint Moneo quid facto opus sit Ter. See § 273, 2. 

§ 319. Refert and interest are followed by a genitive of the 

person or thing whose concern or interest they denote ; as, 

HOmdnttitis refert, It concerns human nature. Plin. Refert omnium dnt- 
madverti in mdlos. Tac. Interest omnium recte fdcSre, It concerns all to do 
right Cic. 

Remark 1. Instead of the genitive of the substantive pronouns, 
the adjective pronouns mea, tua, sua, nostra, and vestra, are used; as, 

Mea. nihil refert, It does not concern me. Ter. IUud mea magni interest, 
that greatly concerns me. Cic. Tua et mea maxtme interest, te vdlere. Cic. 
Mdffis reipubllcee interest quam mea. Id. Magni interest ClcSronis, vel mea 
pdUus, vel mehercule utriusque, me interve'nlre dicenti. Id. 



-* 
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Note. Refert rarely occurs with the genitive, but often with the pronouns 
mea, tua, etc., and most frequently without either such pronoun or a genitive ; 
as, quid refert t magni or magndpere refert. 

Rem. 2. In regard to the case of these adjective pronouns, grammarians dif- 
er. Some suppose that they are in the accusative plural neuter, agreeing 
with comm&da or the like understood; as, Interest mea, i. e. est inter mea. It 
is among my concerns. Refert tua, i. e. refert se ad tua, It refers itself to 
your concerns. Others think that they are in the ablative singular femi- 
nine, agreeing with re, court, etc., understood, or in the dative. The better 
opinion seems to be, that they are in the accusative feminine for meam, tuam, 
suam, etc., that refevt was originally rem fert, and that hence the e of refert 
is long. 

Rem. 8. Instead of the genitive, an accusative with ad is sometimes used; 
as, Ad hdndrem meum interest quam primum urbem me venire. Oic. Quid id ad 
me out ad meam rem refert Plant — sometimes, though rarely, an accusative 
without a preposition; as, Qmdte igttur retiUUt Plant — or a dative; as, Die 
quid refirat intra natures fines vlventL Hor. 

Rem. 4. The subject of these verbs, or the thing which is of interest or im- 
portance, is sometimes expressed by a neuter pronoun; as, Id mea minims 
referL Ter. Hoc vihSmenter interest re%puba"cc*. Cic. ; and sometimes by an in- 
finitive with its accusative, or tit, or an interrogative particle with a sub- 
junctive clause; as, mutium mea interest te esse diUgentem, or ut antigens sis, 
or utrum d\hgens sis nee ne. When the infinitive alone is used with refert 
or intirest, the preceding subject is understood; as, omnium interest recte f&- 
ere, sciL se. 

Rem. 6. The degree of interest or importance is expressed by adverbs or by 
neuter adjectives, etc., in the accusative or genitive; as, m&gis. magndpere, w- 
hementer, pdrum, minims, etc.; mutium. pm, plurimum, nihil, ahqtad, etc.: 
tanti, quanti, magni, pertnagni, pluris. But mlnlmo discrlmlne refert is found 
in Juv. 5, 123. 

§ 220. Many verbs which are usually otherwise construed, 
are sometimes followed by a genitive. This rule includes 

1. Certain verbs denoting an affection of the mind; ango, discr&cwr, excru- 
cio, faUo, pendeo, which are followed by dtdmi; dedpior, destpio, falior.fastiidio. 
invideo, mxror, vireor; as, Absurds facts, oxd angas te anlmi. Plant. Me anlnu 
falliL Lucr. Dectpttur l&borum. Hor. Vesipieoam mentis. Plaut Justttiaeiie 
jnrius mirer beUine laborum. Virg. 

2. The following, in imitation of the Greek idiom; absUneo, desino, purgo. 
Hor.; dSsUto. Virg.; laudo, prdhibeo. Sil.; Uvo, partid&o. Plant; tibero. Liv.; 
dissoho. Tibull.: compare liber Idborum ; opirum vacuus ; purus sciUris. §213. 

8. Some verbs denoting tofiU, to abound, to want or need, to free, which are 
commonly followed by an ablative. Such are dbundo, careo, compleo, expleo, 
impleo, e~geo, indLgeo, s&turo, obsdt&ro, sedteo ; as, Addlescentem sua tSmfcritatis 
implet. He fills the youth with his own rashness. Liv. Animum explesse flam- 
map. Virg. Egeo consllii. Cic. Non tarn artis indigent quam laboris. Id. See 
$§ 249 and 250, (2.) 

4. Pdtior, which also is usually followed by an ablative; as, Urbis pdOri, 
To make oneself master of the city. Sail. Pdtiri regni (Cic), hostium (ball.), 
rerum, To make oneself master of the world. Cic. Pdlio (active) occurs in 
Plautus; as, Eum nunc pdfivit servltutis, He has made him partaker of slavery. 
In the same writer, pdtUus est hostium signifies, ' he fell into the hands of the 
enemy.' So, also, Atiauem compdfirepr&dsd or voti. App. So, Rerum ddeptus 
est. Tac. Dominations tgptso. Id. Regn&vit pdpulorum. Hor. 
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GENITIVE OF PLACE. 

§ 331* 1. The name of a town in which any thing is said y 
to be, or to be done, if of the first or second declension and sin- 
gular number, is put in the genitive ; as, 

mbitat Mlleti, He lives at Miletus. Ter. Quid Rdtnafdciamt What can I 
do at Rome ? Juv. HercOles Tfri maxtme cdtitur. Cic. 

Note. For the construction of nouns of the third declension or plural mem- 
ber, see \ 254. The following appears to be the best explanation that has 
been given of this diversity of construction, depending solely on the number 
or declension of the noun. The name of the town * where ' or * in wliich ' is 
probably neither in the genitive nor the ablative, but always, as in Greek, in the 
dative. Since the genitive and dative are alike in the singular of the first 'de- 
clension and the dative and ablative plural are the same in all declensions, 
such examples as Roma and Athenis present no difficulty. In the third de- 
clension the dative and ablative singular were anciently alike, and in such ab- 
latives as Anxuri, Cartkdgini, LdcSdcemdni, the old form remains, see \ 82, 
Exc. 5, (c.) In the second declension there was an old dative in oi, as in Greek, 
which was commonly changed to o, but 1 sometimes to t; and the latter is still 
found in nulli, wit, etc., se% § 107, and in the adjective pronouns; as, Mi, etc. 

Remark 1. Names of islands and countries are sometimes put in the geni- 
tive, like names of towns; as, Ithdca vivere, To live in Ithaca. Cic. Oorcyra 
fxUmus. Id. Cdnon plurlmum Cypri vixit, Timdtheus Lesbi. Nep. Quum Miltiddes 
ddmum.Chersdnesihdbuit. Id. Cretajussit consider e Apollo, Virg. Rbma Numld- 
ioeque fdcindra ejus m&mdrat. Sail. 

Rem. 2. (a.) Instead of the genitive, the ablative of names of towns of the 
first and second declension and singular number, is sometimes, though rarely, 
used; as. Rex Tyro decedit, The king dies at Tyre. Just. Et Corintho et Athenis 
et L&cwcemdne nuncidta est victdria. Id. Pons quern Ule Abydo fecirat. Id. 
Hujus exemplar Roma nullum hdbemus. Vitruv. Non Libya, non ante Tyro. 
Virg. For the explanation of this apparent anomaly, see the preceding note ; 
in accordance with which it may be remarked, that the adverbs of place, ubi, 
ifct, ibidem, dlibi, dlictibi, hie, iUic, istlc, etc., appear from their form to be ancient 
datives. — (6.) When the noun is qualified by an adjective, it is put, not in the 
genitive, but in the ablative with in; as, In ipsd Alexandria. Cic. And poeti- 
cally without tn, Glnus Longd nostrum ddmindbitur Alba. Virg. — (c.) When 
urbs. oppldum. I6cus{ etc., follow the genitive of place as appositions, they are 
put in the ablative either with, or, more rarely, without, tn; as, Archias Antid- 
chice ndtus est, celebri quondam urbe. Cic. Vices Rdmdnos Nedpdli, in cele- 
berrlmo oppldo sape vidimus. Id. But when tit urbe, etc., precede-the name of 
a town, the latter also is put in the ablative; as, In oppldo Citio. Nep.; and 
' but very rarely in the genitive ; as, Cassius tn oppldo Antiochlse e*<,— in the 
town of Antioch. Cic, where the genitive depends on oppldo. 

Rem. 8. The genitives ddmi, mVXtice, belli, and humi, are construed 
like names of towns; as, 

Tenuit se ddmi, He staid at home. Cic. Vir ddmi cldrus. Liv. Spar git hum! 
jussos denies,— on the ground. Ovid. MiUtia and belli are thus used, especially 
when opposed to ddmi; as, Una semper militias et ddmi fuimus, — both at home 
and in the camp. Ter. So Ddmi miluiaque. Cic. Et ddmi et militia. Id. Militia 
ddwique. Liv. Militia et ddmi, Ter. Belli ddmique, in war and in peace. Hor. 

(1.) Ddmi is thus used with the possessives mea. turn, sua, nostra, vestra, 
and dliena; as, Ddmi nostras vixit, He lived at my house. Cic. Apud eum sic 
fid tammtam mess ddmi. Id. Sacrtflcium, quod alien® ddmi JUret mvisire. Id. 
But with other adjectives, an ablative, generally with a preposition, is used; as, 
In vidua ddmo. Ovid. Pdternd ddmo. Id. Sometimes also with the possessives: 
at, Med in ddmo. Hor. In ddmo sud. Nep. So, instead of tow, ' upon the ground,' 
19* 
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Hmo is sometimes used,- with or without a preposition; as, In h&mo &rend$&. 
Ovid. Sidert h&mo nOdd. Id. ^ 

(2.) When a genitive denoting the possessor follows, either ddmi or in ddmo 
is used; as, DeprShentus ddmi Catdris. Cio. Ddmi. ilhus fuisti. Id. In ddmo 
Qudris. Id. in ddmo ejus. Nep. 

(8.) The ablative dthno for ddmi also occurs, but not in Cicero; as, Ego id 
nunc eacperior ddmo. Plant. Ddmo te t&nere. Nep. Ddmo abdltus. Suet 
BeBo for btUi is found in Livy— D3m* bdldquc. So, also, h&mo for h&mi ; Strdtus 
h&mo. Stat Figit humo /rfcmta*. Virg. : and in h&mo lumen fiffit. Ovid. 

(4.) Terra is sometimes used like h&mi; as, Sacra terrse celavtmus. Liv. 
Prdjcctus terra. Virg. .fonef terra coneS^. Luc. So, also, drence; Truncum 
ritiqvit aren®. Virg.: andcictoia; Proa&mm vlclniae habitat. Plant 

(5.) The genitive of names of towns, d0m», mifttio, etc., is supposed by some 
to depend on a noun understood; as, urbe, oppldo, odious, sdh, Idco, tempore, 
etc, but see a different explanation above in Note. 

GENITIVE AFTEB PARTICLES. 

IL Certain adverbs are followed by the genitive. See § 212, R. 4. 

UI. The genitive plural sometimes depends on the preposition 
tcnus; as, 

Cumdrum t&nus, As far as Cum». Coal. Or&rum Onus. Virg. L&tSrum t8- 
Mtf. Id. Urbium OorcQra t&nus. Liv. — For the ablative after tfmis, and for the 
place of the preposition, see \ 241, and R. 1. 

DATIVE. 

§ 333* v 1. The dative is the case of reference, as it denotes 
the object with reference to which the subject acts, or in reference to 
which it possesses any specified quality ; or, in other words, the ob- 
ject for which, to the benefit or toss of which, any thing is or is done. 
Hence, in distinction from the dative of the end (§227) the dative of 
reference is called datlvus commSdi et incommddi, the dative of ad- 
vantage and disadvantage ; as, 

Scribo vobis hunc Ubrum, I write this book for you. Prtitum ttbi, or Tlbi 
&UUs sum, I am useful to you. 

2. Hence the dative of advantage and disadvantage may be used 
a) with adjectives and particles whose meaning iff incomplete unless 
be object is mentioned in reference to which the quality exists. 

a With verbs both transitive and intransitive. If transitive they 
e an accusative of the nearer and a dative of the remoter object, 
if intransitive they take a dative ohlv. (c) With certain verbs com- 
pounded with prepositions, after which the dative is used instead of 
the case which the preposition, if separate, would govern, (rf) After 
a few verbal substantives derived from verbs which govern a dative. 

DATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

8. A noun limiting the meaning of an adjective, is put 
in the dative, t denote the object to which the quality is di- 
rected; as. 
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UHUs aoris, Useful to the fields Juv. Jucundus dmlcis, Agreeable to his 
friends. Mart Inimlcus quiiti. Unfriendly to rest. Id. Charta tnutiUs scrtbendo, 
Paper not useful for writing. Plin. 

Nora. The dartre is commonly translated by the prepositions to or for; but some- 
by other prepositions, or without a preposition. 



Remark 1. Adjectives signifying useful, pleasant, friendly, fit, 
like, inclined, ready, easy, clear, equal, and their opposites, also those 
signifying near, many compounded with can, and verbals in Wis, are 
followed T>y the dative; as, 

Felix tuis, Propitious to your friends, Virg. Ordtio ingrdta Gallis, A speech 
displeasing to the Gauls. Caes. Amicus tjhrannldi, Friendly to tyranny. Nep. 
Labori inhdbilis, Unsuited to labor. Colum. Patri simllis, ijke his father. Cic 
Nihil tarn est Ljfaiae diversum, quam Isocrdtes. Aptum tempdri. Id. Malo prd- 
nus. Sen. Promptus sedltioni. Tac. Cxxiyva fddle^est. Ter. Mlhi cerium est, 
Cic. Par fratri tuo. Id. Falsa vgris finilima sunt. Id. Oc&li concdlores corp&ri. 
Colum. Multis bdnis flebilii. Hor. Mors est terribilis iis, quorum, etc. Cic* 

(a.) The following are some of the adjectives included in Rem. 1. viz. grdtus, 
acceptus, dukis, jucundus, laUus, sudvis ; ingrains, insudvis, injucunaus. mdlestus, 
gravis, dcerbus, ddiosus, tristis ; — iitiUs, InuHiis, bonus, sdluber, sdlutdris,jructudsus ; 
cdldmitdsus, damnosus, funestus, noxius, pestifer, pernicidsus, exUiosus: — amicus, 
benevdkis, earns, fdmilidris, nanus, fidus,fideUs, propitius, sicundus; inimlcus, 
adcersus, armulus, dlienus, contrdrius, vnfestus, infldus, Iniguus, irdtus^ — aptus, 
accommoadtus, appdsitus, habilis, iddneus, opportunus; ineptus^ inhdbilis, impor- 
tunus, inconveniens ; — atqudUs, par, impar, dispar, UrniUs, dustmltiis, abslmlUs, 
discdlor :— promts, prdefivis, prdpensus, promptus, pdratus :—fddUs, mffidUs: — 
dpertus, conspicuus, mdnifeslus, persptcuus, obscurus, certus, compertus, ndtus, 
ambiguus, dtibius, igndtus, incertus, insdlitus ; — vicinus, flnittmus, conflnis, corn- 
terminus, prdpior, proxtmus, cogndtus, concdlor, concors, congruus, consangidneus, 
consentdneus, consdnus, conveniens, contiguus, conUnuus, continens. 

(b.) Many adjectives of other significations, including some compounds of 
ob. sub, and super, as obnoxius } obvxus, subjectus, supptex, and superstes, are also 
followed by a dative of the object 

(c.) After verbals in bffis, the dative is usually rendered by the preposition 
bv; as, Tibt crediHlis sermo, A speech credible to you, i. e. worthy to be be- 
lieved by you. Ovid. 

{d.) The expression dkto audiens, signifying obedient, is followed by the da- 
tive ; as, Syrdcusdmi nobis dicto audientes sunt. Cic. Audiens dicto fuit jussis 
mdgtstrdtuum. Nep. In this phrase, dicto is a dative limiting audiens, and the 
words dkto audiens seem to form a compound equivalent to dbediens, and, like 
that, followed by a dative; thus. Nee plebs nobis dicto audiens atque dbediens 
sit. lav. So dkto dbediens; as, Futura es dicto dbediens, annon, patri? Plaut 

Rem. 2. (a.) The adjectives aoudlis, afflnis, dliinus, cognomtnis, communis, 
contrdrius, jldus, msuetus, par, dxspar, jticulidris, prcprius, prdpinquus, sdcer, 
simllis, assimfHs, consimilis, dissimtlis, sdctus, Vicinus, superstes, supplex, and some 
others, instead of a dative of the object, are sometimes followed by a genitive; 
as, Parhujus, Equal to him. Lucan. Proprium est oratoris orndte dicer e. Cic. 
But most of these worjls, when thus used, seem rather to be taken substan- 
tively; as, JEauaHs ejus, His contemporary. Cic. 

(b.) Simtfis, asstmilis, consimilis, dissimtlis, par and dispar, take the genitive, 
when an internal resemblance, or a resemblance in character or disposition, is 
to be- expressed, and hence we always find met, tui, sui, nostri, vestri, simllis; 
as, Plures riges Romuli quam Numse similes. Liv. 

(c.) Amicus, inimlcus, and fdmlUdris, owing to their character as substan- 
tives, take a genitive even in the superlative ; as, Edmo dmlcissimus nostrdrum 
hom&mun, — very friendly to our countrymen. Cic. On the other hand, hostis, 
though a substantive, is sometimes nged like an adjnetwgtj. \mp^ modified by 
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an adverb, and taking an object in the dative: as, Exspectan&bus omnibus 
qmsnam esset tarn impius, tarn dement, tarn diis homlnlbusoue hostis, qui, etc 
Cf.§277,R.l. 

Rem. 3. Some adjectives with the dative are followed by another case de- 
noting a different relation; as, Mens gfbi contria recti, A mind conscious to it- 
self oi rectitude. Virg. See $ 218, R. 7. 

Rem. 4. Many adjectives, instead of the dative of the object, are 
often followed by an accusative with a preposition. 

(1.) Adjectives signifying useful, fit, and the opposite, take an accusative of 
the thing with ad, but only a dative of the person; as, Homo ad nuilam rein 
uftiis. Cio. Locus aptus ad insldias. Id. 

(2.) Adjectives denoting motion or tendency, take an accusative with ad 
more frequently than a datyve; as, Finer ad poenas, ad praemia velox, Ovid; 
Ad dUquem morbum proclivior, Cic ; Ad omne f acinus pdrdtus, Id. ; Primus ad 
fldera, Liv.; — sometimes with in; as, Otter in pugnam. Sil. 

(3.) Many adjectives, signifying an affection of the mind, may have an ac- 
cusative of the object with in, ergo, or adversus, instead of the dative; as, 
Fidelis in fllios. Just Mdter dcerba in suos partus. Ovid. Grdtus erga me. 
Cic. Grdtum adversus te. Id. So DisstmiUs in domlnum. Tac. 

(*•) Adjectives signifying like, equal, common, etc., when plural, are often 
followed by the accusative with inter; as, Inter se stable*. Cic Haw sunt in- 
ter eos communia. Id. Inter se diverst. Id. 

Rem. 5. Prdpior and proaXmus, instead of the dative, have sometimes, like 
their primitive props, an accusative; as, Quod vUium prdpius virtutem eraL 
Sail. JP. Orassus proxlmus mare Oceanum htimdraL Cfi&s. Ager, qui proaXmus 
f Inem M&gWpdtitdrwn est Liv. Cf. § 238, 1. 

Rem. 6. (a.) Some adjectives, instead of the dative, have at times an abla- 
tive with a preposition. Thus, irar, communis, consentdneus, discors, with cum; 
as, Quern pdrem^ cum llberis Jecisti. Sail. Consentdneum cum tit Uteris. Cic. 
Civitas secum discors. Liv. So dlienus and diversus with a or ab / as, AUenus 
a me, Ter.; A ratione diversus, Cic; or without a preposition; as, AUenum 
nostra amlcltia. Id. — (b.) Fretus, which regularly takes the ablative, is in Livy 
construed with the dative; as, fortunae/refcw; nulli rei/r#t«, etc. Cf. $ 244. — 
(c.) The participial adjectives junctus and conjunctus, instead- of the dative, 
take sometimes the ablative eitnei with or without cum. 

Rem. 7. Idem is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly in the poets: as 
Jupiter omnibus idem. Virg. Invitum qui' servat, idem fdcii occidenti. Hoi 
In the first example, omnibus is a dative qf the object; in the second, th«. 
dative follows idem, in imitation of the Greek construction with eu/rfc, and is 
equivalent to quod ocddens, or quodfdcitis, qui occidit. SlmUis is construed 
in the same manner in Hor. Sat 1, 3 t 122. Idem is generally followed not by 
a case, but by qui, ac, atque, ut, qvdsx, or quam; sometimes by the preposition 
cum. Cf. § 207, B. 27, (<£)• SimlUs and par are sometimes, like idem, followed 
by ac and atque. 

Rem. 8. Some verbal substantives are followed by the dative, when derived 
from verbs governing the dative; as, JustUia est obtemperdtio scriptis legibus 
instltutisque pOpMorum. Cic. TrddUio dlicujus ret alteri. Id. Exproordtio 
cuiquam ve'te'rts fortunce. Liv. 

Note. A dative of the object often follows esse and other verbs, in connection with a 
predicate nominative or accusattfe, but such dative is dependent, not on the noun, but 
on the vwb. Cf. J 227, E. 4 
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DATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

§ 333* A noun limiting the meaning, of a verb, is put in 
the dative, to denote the object to or for which any thing is, or 
is done ; as, 

Mea dfrnus tibi pdtet, My house fs open to wu. Cic. Pars optare Idcum tecto, 
A part choose a site/br a building. Virg. Tlbi sSris, tlbi mStis, You sow for 
yourself j you reap for yourself Plaut. flAcet nemlni contra patriam duce're ex- 
ercitum, It is not lawful for any one to lead an army against his country. Cic. 
Hoc tfbi promiUo, I promise you this. Id. Boeret lateri letdlis arundo. Virg. 
Surdo fabulam narras. Hor. Mlhi responsum d&dit. Virg. Sic vos non vobis 
fertis drdtra, b&oes. Id. Omnibus bonis exptdit salvam esse rempubftcam. Cic. 
Apiat habendo ensem. Virg. 

Note. The dative is thus used after all rerbs, whether transitive or intransitive, per- 
sonal or impersonal, and in both voices, provided their signification admits a reference to 
a remoter object, for whom or to whose benefit or injury any thing is done. In the pas- 
sive voice, from their nature, neuter verbs can only be so construed impersonally. Cf. 
* 142, 1, and $ 222, 2. 

Remark 1. The dative after many verbs is rendered not by to or for, but by other 
prepositions, or without a preposition. Many intransitive Latin verbs are translated 
into English by verbs transitive, and the dative after them is usually rendered like the 
object of a transitive verb.— Most verbs after which the signs to and /or are not used 
with the dative, are enumerated in this and the following sections. 

Rem. 2. Many verbs signifying to favor, please, trust, assist, and 
their contraries, also to command, obey, serve, resist, threaten, and 
be angry, take a dative of the objSct 

Note. The neuter verbs comprehended in this rule generally express in the 
verbal form the meaning of those adjectives, which are followed by the dative, 
(cf. $ 222, R. 1,) Thus, (a.) Ilia ttbi fdvet, She favors you, or is favorable to 
wu. Ovid. Mlhi pldcebat Pompbnius, mXntme dispUcebat. Cic. Qui slbi fldit. 
Hor. Non Ucet sui commddi causa ndcere alteri. Cic. Non invfdetur Mi setati 
ted ctiamfdvetur. Id. Desperat saluti sues. Id. ffique mlhi vestra decreta aux- 
iUantur. Sail. Impe'rat out servit collecta pScunia cuique. Hor. Obedtre et pdrert 
voluntati. Cic. Qudniam factioni Immic&rum risiste're niquivirit. Sail. Mlhi 
Ttundbdtur. Cic. Irasci inlmlcis. Caes. 

(b.) So Adftlor, assentior, blandior, commddo, f&veo, gratiftcor, grcUor, grat&lor, and 
Its verbal grat&labundus, ignosco, indulgeo, lenocinor, palpor, parco, plaudo, respondeo, 
stUdeo, suppdrasUor; amulor, mcommSao, invideo, nSceo. obsum, officio; — arrldeo, 
pl&eeo; disptlceo; — credo, flao, confldo; desplro, diffldo; — adminicular, auxilior, 
mid cor, midicor y Spitulor, patrScinor, prSsum, subvenio, suecurro; disum, tnsidior;— 
impiro, mando, mSdiror, prcecipio, tempiro; ausculto, moriglror, dbtdio, obstcundo, 
obstquor, obtempSro, pareo, dicto audiens sum; — ancxllor, f&m&lor, ministro, servio, 
inservio, prastolor; — adverser, refrdgor, obsto, obtrecto, rSltictor, rSnltor, repugno, rg- 
sisto, and, chiefly in the poets, hello, certo, luctor, pugno ; — minor, commtnor, inter- 
minor ; — Irascor, succenseo, stSmdchor. — To these may be added cequo, Sdaquo, convlcior, 
dBginero, excello, nubo, suppSdito, prosvarieor, rectpio (to promise), rtnuneto, suOdeo, 
persuadeo, dissuQdeo, supptico, vaco, videor, and sometimes misceo and Utteo : — also the 
hnpersonals aeeidit, convSnit, candQcit, mmtingit, dScet, ddlet, expSdit, licet, tibet, or 
Kibet, liquet^ placet, etc. — (c.) Intransitive verbs governing a dative are often used imper- 
sonally in the passive with the same case; as, mVii invidstur, I am envied. Mlhi maXS- 
dlcltur, I am reviled. Mlhi parcitur, I am spared. Hor. Hoc persudditur mVii, I am 
persuaded of this. 

(1,) (a.) Many of the above verbs, which, as intransitive, take the dative, 
sometimes become transitive and are followed by an accusative; as, ddtilor, 
auscuUo, blandior, degSnSro, despero, indulgeo, lateo, m&deor, m&d&cor, mdd&ror, 
obtrecto, prceslblor, prdvtdeo, etc. ; as, Aduldri aDquem. Cic. Hanc cdve degene"- 
res. Ovid. Indulgeo me. Ter. Hujus adventum prcestolans. C»s. Pr&videre 
rem fwmentdriam. Id. — Sometimes also by a preposition and the ablative or 
accusative ; as, A Stolcis dege'ne'r&vU Pdnastius. Cic. De republic^ desperare. 
Id. Obtrectdruni inter se. Nep.— or by a dependent clause ; as, Qu» desperat 
tract&ta nitescere posse, Hlwq.uk, Hot. 
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(b.) Others, as transitive verbs, have, with the dative, tin. accusative, ex- 
pressed or understood ; aSj imph'o, mando, mlnistro, minor, committor, intcrmtnor, 
prcecipio, rtclpio, rtnuucio, etc. ; as l Eqnltes impirat civttdtibus ; where cdgen- 
dos is perhaps to be supplied, He enjoins upon the states the providing of cav- 
alry, uses. See \ 274, K. 6. Minislr&re victum dlicui. Varr. Deflagrationem 
mi et Italia tdti mlndbatur. Cic. 

(c.) uEquo and adccmio are construed witli the accusative and either the da- 
tive or cum with the ablative. — lnvuteo takes either a single dative of the per- 
son or thing, a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing; as, HOnb- 
rem milii inrkdent. Hor. ; or, when invldere is used in the sense of privdre, a da- 
tive of the person and an ablative of the thing; as, Non invlderunt laude sud 
m&liiribus. Liv. In Horace, by a Greek construction, the genitive is once used 
instead of the accusative or ablative of the thing; as, Nigue tile sepdsUi dceris 
nee longa inxUdet dvenos. 

(<L) Cecfoy used transitively, takes a dative of the person and an accusative 
of the thing; but sometimes the tiling is expressed by the ablative; as, cedere 
dUcui possession* hortbrunu So, also, concern tibi Idcum, or concede tibi toco. 

(2.) Many verbs which, from their significations, might be included in the 
above classes, are, as transitive verbs, only followed by an accusative; as, 
dclecto, j&vo, adjGvOj adjuto, lado, offendo, etc. — JUbeo is followed by the accusa- 
tive with an infinitive, and sometimes by the accusative alone, or the da- 
tive with the infinitive or subjunctive; as, JUbeo te bine spurare. Cic. Lex 
jubet ea owe fdcienda sunt. Id. Ubi Brltannlco jussit exsurgire. Tac. Qulbus 
iussirat, ut instanttbus risistirent. Id. — Fido ana confkb are often followed by 
the ablative, with or without a preposition; as, Fuure cursu. Ovid. Cf. \ 245. 

§ 334« Many verbs compounded with these eleven prepo- 
sitions, ad, ante, con, in, intir, ob, post, prce, pro, sub, and super, 
are followed by the dative ; as, 

Amine coeptis, Be favorable to our undertakings. Virg. Romania equltfbus 
Utirce uffiruntur, Letters are brought to the Roman knights. Cic. AnUceilere 
omnibus, To excel all Id. Antitulii Irae riUgibnem. Nep. Audetque vlris con- 
currtre virgo. Virg. Fxerdtum exercltui, duces duclbus compdrdre. Liv. ImmU 
net his afr. Ovid. Pfccdri signum impressit. Virg. Nox prelio interveniL Liv. 
Interdixit histrionlbus scinam. Suet. Meis commodis offlcis et obstas. Cio. 
Cum se hostium telis objecissent. Id. Posthdbui mea seria ludo. Virg. Certd- 
mini prxesediL Suet. Hlbernis Labienum prapdsuit. Caes. Genlbus prbcunt- 
dire. Ovid. Mlseris succurrere disco. Virg. lis subsldia submittebaL Caes. 
Tlmldis supervinit ^Egle. Virg. _ - 

Note 1. This rule implies that the compound retains the meaning of the 

S reposition; and the dative following such compound is then used instead of 
le case governed bv the preposition. When such compounds are transitive 
they have with the dative an accusative also, like other transitive verbs. 

1. Accldo. aecresco, accumpo, acquiesco, OdtqiCUo, adharto, adj&ceo, adno, adnito, ad* 
Sto, adsttpiuor, adsum, atttxrsor, affulgto, aUabor, alludo, annuo, app&reo, applaudo, 
stpprVpinquo, arripo, arrldeo, asplro, assentior, asstdeo, assisto, assuesco, asxurgop— 
mddo, atlMbeo, adjUio, adjungo, admSveo, adverto, advolvo, affiro, afflgo, alttgo, op* 
pOno, appttcOy aspergo. 

2. AntBcBdo, anticeOo, anteeo, antesto, anttvtnio, antgverto ;—anteftro, anUhdbto, 
antojOno. 

8. CSheneo, coU&do, eonctno, congruo, conxentio, consSno, consuesco, eontflvo, and, 
ehleflj in the poets, eoeo, concumbo, eoneurro, contendo j—eonfero, eonjungo, comptiro t 
compGno. 

4. Inetdo, tRcBto, incumbo, indormio, ingSmisco, tnhnrto, hthio, inna*cor, innUsw, 
insVleo, insisto, insto, insudo, insult o, invOdo, inv\g\lo, Ulaertmo, illndo, hnmtneo, tm- 
vidn'or, immdror. impendeo, insum ; — immisceo, impertio, impOno, imprlmo, incldo, it* 
tludo, induo, in/gro, ingiro, tnjlcio, insgro, inspergo, insuesco, %nuro. 

6. JnterefdOy intercldo, inUrclQdo, interj&ceo, intermico intertum. mterdfnio /— «t«er- 
dUOy interjicio, tnUrpOno 
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6. Obavtbtiio, Sberroj Jfttoittto, ebhutor, obmwmVro, obrepo, obsto, cbsisto, obttrtpo, 
•bsum, ohtrtcto, obvinto, obversor, oeeumbo, occvrro, occurso, ojflcto/— oAtfrto, ob/lei^ 
cjfiro, ojfundo, oppOno. 

7 Postfgro, posth&beo, postpGno, postpUto, postserfbo. 

8. Pr<r.cMo, pnrcurro, prateo, prenlneeo, pr/rmlneo, prctn'iteo, pqestdee, praesum, pre* 
v&leo, pravtTtar; — f-rtrnfiro, prctflcio, prtep&no. « 

9. PrOcumbo, prOfUio, prSpugno, prospicio, prOvldeo. 

10. Suerido, suecreseo, sueeumbo, suecurro, sufftcio, suffr&gor, sttbBleo, subjUeec^ 
subrlpo, subsum, subvSnio ; — subdo, subjlcio, subjllgo, submitto, suppdno, svbstsmo. 

11. Sopercurro, sttpersto, sUpersum, supervinio, sdpervlvo. 

Note 2. In some verbs compounded with prepositions the meaning of the 
preposition is lost Such compounds are either not followed by a dative, or 
the case depends, not on the preposition, but on the signification of the verb, 
according to § 223. 

Bemabk 1. (a.) Some verbs, compounded with do, de, ex, circum, and Con- 
tra, are occasionally followed by the dative; as, absum, desum, dildbor, despero f 
excido, circumdo, ctrcumfundo, circumjdceo, circumjicio. contrdmco, contrafo ; as. 
Seria caplti delapsa, The garlands having fallen from nis head. Virg. Numqm 
nummi excldcrunt tlbi? Plant. Tigris urbi circumfundttitr. Plin. Slbi desperans. 
Caes.-— {b.) Circumdo and circumfundo take either an accusative of the thing with 
a dative of the person, or an ablative of the thing with an accusative of the per- 
son ; as, circumdo dlicui custodias, or tircumdo dtiquem enstddiis. Asptrgo, m- 
sperqo, dbno, impertio, exuo, and induo, are construed in the same manner. 
Cf. 4 251, R. 2. 

Rem. 2. Some verbs of repelling and taking away (most of which are com- 
pounds of db, de, or ex), are sometimes followed by the dative, though more 
commonly by the ablative; as, dblgo, abrdgo, abstiwlo, avfiro, ddimo, arceo 9 
deftndo, aemo, depeUo, derdgo, detrdho, eripio, eruo, excutio, tximo, extorquto, ex- 
trfiho, exuo, prdhibeo, surrfpio. Thus, Nee mlhi te eripient, Nor shall they take ' 
you from me. Ovid. SoUtltium pfceori defendite. Virg. Zlunc arcebis pfceori. Id. 
Bo rarely abrumpo, dlieno, furor, and rdpio. 

Rem. 8. Some verbs of differing (compounds of <ft or dts) likewise occur 
with the dative, instead of the ablative with the preposition db, or poetically 
with the ablative alone ; as^ differo, disa^epo, discordo, dissentio, disstdeo, disto ; 
as, Quantum simplex hitdnsque ncpoti dtscrepet x et quantum discordtt, parens 
avflro. Hor. Distdbil infldo scurrae dmicus. Hor. Graecis Tuscdnlca stdtua dif- 
f brunt. Quint. Cdmadia differt sermonu Hor. So likewise misceo; as, M'uta 
modestise grdvltas. Cic. 

Rem. 4. Many verbs compounded with preDOsitions, especially with ad, con, 
and in, instead of the dative, either constantly or occasionally take the case 
of the preposition, which is frequently repeated. Sometimes, also, a preposi- 
tion or similar signification is used ; as, Ad prlmam vocem timldas advertttis 
awes, Ovid. Nemo eum anticessit. Nep. Saxa rides sdld codlescere calce. Lucr. 
Infirunt omnia in ignem. C«s. Silex incumbebat ad amnem. Virg. Innixus 
mode rami ne ndvis. Ovid. In Pansam frdtrem innixus. Plin. Qmferte hane 
parent cum illo bello. Cic. In this substitution of one preposition for another, 
dd is used for in, and In for &d; db for ex ; dd, ante", contra, and in, for 6b; dd 
and anti, for /»•& 

Rem. 5. Neuter verbs of motion or of rest in a place, when compourded 
with the prepositions, dd, anti, cdn, in, etc., either take the dative. or t acquir- 
ing an active signification, are followed by the accusative; as, Ihloitn rtUauos 
Gallos virtute ptxecedunt, The Holvetii surpass the other Gauls in valor. Ua». 
Vterque, Isocratem ataU pnxcurriU Cic So prcuo, prasto, praverio, prm eiio. 
See $233, (3-) 

§ 225* I. Verbs compounded with sdtis, btne % and mdle, are 
followed by the dative ; as, 
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Et naturae et lSglbus sdtisficU, He satisfied both nature and the laws. Cic. 
Tibi dii Untf 'Octant otnnes, May all the gods bless you. Plaut. But also, Aml- 
cum erga bine feci. Id. Mdtidicti utrique. Hor. So sdUsdo, benid%co, motif &eic 

Note. Theae compounds are often written separately ; and the dative always depends 
not on s&tis. bine, and male, but on the simple verb. So, also, bine and male alicui 
volo; as, Tibi bene ex%n\mo volo. Ter. Illi igo ex omnibus optlme v51o. Plaut. Non 
slbi mal6 vnlt. Petron. In like manner vdlSre dlco, and vale dlco ; as, Augustus disci- 
dens (e curia) sldentibus singulis valire dlcibat. Snet. Tibi vdlidlcire non licet gratis. 
Sen.— -In late writers btnldlco and mdlidlco sometimes take the accusative. 

II. Verbs in the passive voice are sometimes followed by a dative of the 
agent, chiefly in the poets and the later prose writers ; as, Quidquid in hoc 
causa mlhi susceptum est. Cic. N$que cernitur ulli, Nor is he seen by any one, 
Virg. Nulla tudrum audita mlhi nique visa sdrirum. Id. Barbdrus htc Sgo sum, 
quia non inteUigor ulli. Ovid. But the agent after passives is usually in the 
ablative with a or ab. See § 248, 1. 

m. The participle in dus is followed by a dative of the agent; 

as, 

Ohda omnibus endvtganda, The wave over which (we) all must pass. Hor. 
Nobis, cum simel occiciit brevis lux, Nox est perpitua una dormienaa. CatuIL 
Adhlbenda est nobis diUgentia, We must use diligence. Cic. Vestigia summdrum 
hdminum slbi tuenda esse dicit. Id. Si vis me fere, ddlendum est primum ipsi 
tibi. Hor. Faciendum mlhi p&tdvi, ut responderem. Id. 

Remark 1. The dative is sometimes wanting when the agent is indefinite; 
as, Orandum est, ut sit mens sdna in corpdre sdno. Juv. Hie vincendum out md- 
riendum, miHtes, est. Liv. In such examples, tibi, vdbis, ndbis, hdmintbus, etc, 
may be supplied. Gf. § 141, R. 2. 

Rem. 2. The participle in dus sometimes, though rarely, has, instead of the 
t dative of the agent, an ablative with dor db; as, lion eos in dedrum immortdlinm 
numtro viniranaos a vobis et cdlendos p&tdtos f Gic. Hsbc a me in dtcendo prcs- 
tireunda non sunt Id. — The dative after participles in dus is by some referred 
to { 226. 

IV. Verbs signifying motion or tendency are followed by an ac- 
cusative with &a or in; as, 

Ad templum PaUddis ibant. Virg. Ad pratdrem hdmtnem traxit. Gic. Vergit 
ad septemtriones. Gses. In conspectum vSnire. Nep. 

So curro, d&co, fero, festino, j&gio, inctino, lego, mitto, per go, porta, pracipi- 
to, prdpiro, Undo, tollo, vddo, verto. 

Remark 1. So likewise verbs of calling, exciting, etc. ; as, Ewwn ad se 
vdcat. Virg. Prfodcasse ad pugnam. Gic. So SnUno, hortor, inctto, invito, la- 
cesso, sUmulo, tuscUo; to which may be added atttneo, conformo, pertlneo, and 
tpecto. 

Rem. 2. But the dative is sometimes used after these verbs; as, Clamor it 
ccelo. Virg. Dum tibi littrce mem vinianL Gic. GrSgem vtridi compeUire hlbis- 
co. Virg. SSdlbus hunc r&fer ante suis. Id. After venio both constructions 
are used at the same time; as, Venit mini in mentem. Gic. Venit mlhi in sus- 
plcionem. Nep. Eum venisse Germanis in amJcItiam cognoveraL Caes. Prd- 
jn'nquo (to approach) takes the dative only. 

Rem. 8. Sometimes also verbs signifying motion are followed by an accusa- 
tive of place without a preposition, a supine in urn, an infinitive, or an adverb 
of place; as, Romam prdfectus est. lie domum. Rus ibam, Lavlnia vinit H- 
tora. # Virg. Nique igo te derisum vinio. Plant. Non noj Hbycos populare 
pendtes venimus. Virg. Hue veniL Plant. See §§ 237, 276, H. 271, N. 2. 

Rem. 4.. After do, scrlbo, or mitto lit&ras, the person for whom they are writ- 
ten or to whom they are sent, is put either in the dative or in the accusative 
with ad; as, Ex eoUko tibi Uteras ante did&rdmus. Cic VuUurdus UUras sibi 
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ad Catmnam d&tas esse, dlcebaL Id. Qatar scrtbit LabiSno cum, etc. Caes. Ad 
me C&rius de te scripsit. Cic. But to give one a letter to deliver is also ex- 
pressed by ddre Ultras dlicui, and also the delivery of the letter by the bearer. 

§ 22fr Est is followed by a dative denoting a possessor ;— 

the thing possessed being the subject of the verb'. 

Est thus used may generally be translated by the verb to have with the 
dative as its subject; as, Est mlhi ddmi pdter, I have a father at home. Virg. 
Sunt nobis mttia pdma, We have mellow apples. Id. Gratia nobis dpus est tud, 
We have need of your favor. Cic. Innocentise plus pSricUli quam hdwris est 
Sail. An nescis longas regibus esse mdnus ? Ovid. So with an infinitive as the 
subject, Nee tlbi sit duros dcuisse in prodia denies* Tib. 4, 3, 3. The first and 
second persons of sum are not thus construed. 

Remark 1. Hence mihi est nOmen signifies, I have the name, mv name is, or 
[ am called. The proper name is put either in the nominative, the dative, or 
the genitive. See $ 204, R. 8. So also cogndmen, cogn&mentum, and, in Taci- 
tus, vdcdbMum, est mihi. — Sometimes, also, a possessive. adjective agreeing with 
ndmen, etc., supplies the place of the proper name; as. Est mihi ndmen Tar- 
qulnium. Gell. Mercuriale impdsuere mihi cognomen. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The dative is used with a similar signification after fdre, suppetit, 
abest, deest, and defit ; as, Pauper 6nim non est, cui rerum suppetit usus. Hor. 
Si mlhi cauda f fret, cercdjoithicus tram. Mart. Defuit ars vobis. Ovid. Non 
def&re Arsacldis virtutem. Tac. Lac mlhi non cfefit, Virg. Hoc unum illi a6- 
fuk. Cic. 

Remi 3. With the dative of the person after est jSallust and Tacitus somfr. 
times join, by a Greek idiom, vdlensj cupiens, and invltus; as, Quia n&que plebi 
wti&tia vdlenti (esse) pHtdbdtur, Because the common people were not thought 
to like the war. Sail. Ut quibusque bellum invitis out cupienUbus erat, Accord- 
ing as each liked or disliked the war. Tac 

T)a.tive of the End or Purpose. 

§ SR87. Sum, arid several other verbs, are followed by two 
datives, one of which denotes the object to which, the other the 
end for which u a,ny thing is, or is done ; as, 

Mlhi maxima est curse, It is a very great care to me. Cic. Spero nobis hone 
conjunctionem voluptati fdre, I hope this union will afford us pleasure. Id. 
Matri puellam dono dSdk. Ter. Fabio laudi datum est. Cic. Vitio id tlbi t?er- 
iunt. Plant. Id tlbi honori hdbetur. Cic. Mdturdvit collegae vtnire auxllio. Liv. 
Cui bono fuitt To whom was it an advantage? Cic. 

Bjdcark 1. The verbs after which two datives occur, are sum, fSre, flo, do, d$no, 
duto, habeo, rilinquo, tffbuo, verto ; also eurro, to, mitto, prS/iciscor, venio, appGno, as* 
sigtw, cBdo, eomphro, pateo, suppgdlto, gmo, and some others. 

Rem. 2. The dative of the end or purpose is often used after these 
verbs, -without the dative of the object; as, 

Exemplo est formica, The ant is (serves for) an example. Hor. Absentium 
bona dlvlsui fuere. Liv. ReTiquit pigndri putdmina. Plaut. Qua* esui et potui 
sunt. Gell. Esse derisui, To be a subject of ridicule. Tac. Receptui cdnSre, 
To sound a retreat. Caes. Aliquid doti dicare, To set out as dowry. Cic. 

Rem. 3. (a.) The" verb sum, with a dative of the end, may be va- 
riously rendered ; as by the words brings, affords, serves, does, etc* 
The sign for is often omitted with this aative, especially after sum; 
instead of it, as, or some other particle, may at times be used; as, 

«9 
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Ignavia Mi Obi magna dSdecori, Cowardice will bring great disgrace to you. 
Cic. Hoc ret est argumento, This thing is an argument, or serves as an argu- 
ment. Id. Boc vltio mlhi dant. This they set down as a fault in me. UnU 

versot curse lidbuit. Suet. Una ret irat magno Usui was of great use. 

Lucil. Quod ttbi magndpire qordi ett, mlhi v&MmenUr dispUcet, What is a great 
pleasure, an object of peculiar interest to you, etc. Id. 

(b.) Sometimes the words Jit, able, ready, etc., must be supplied, especially 
before a gerund or a gerundive; as, Quum soWendo civttdtes non extent, .... not 
able to pay. Cic. iHvttes, qui dnSri ferendo essent. Liv. Qua restinguendo 
igni fdrent. Liv. Radix ejus est vescendo. Plin. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the dative of the end. a predicate nominative or accusa- 
tive is sometimes used ; as, • NdtQrd tu illi pater et, By nature you are his 
father. Amor est exltium pe'cdri : or the purpose is expressed by the accusa- 
tive with ad or tin ; as, Alicui cdmes est ad bellum. Cic. Se Remit in clientelam 
dicabani. Caes. : or by the ablative with pro ; as, Inndcentia pro mallv<3lenti& 
dUci capit. Sail. Alctout sunt arbdret pro cublllbus. Cass. 

Rem. 5. Instead, also, of the dative of the end or purpose, quo f to what «nd? 
for what purpose? why? sometimes occurs, with an accusative, which gen- 
erally depends on a verb understood, or with an infinitive jar a clause; as, Quo 
wtfA**fortunam, si non concedltur utit Hor. Quo ttbi, Pasiphae, prStidsas sumire 
Testes f Ovid. 

Rem. 6. After do and other similar active verbs an accusative of the purpose 
is found in apposition ; as, Lat'ini cdrdnam auream »Jovi donum in Caplti&iut* 
mittunL Liv. Alicui comltem esse datum. Cic. Cf. § 204, R. 1; and § 230, R. 2. 

Note. The dative, instead of the accusative, is sometimes used after the 
infinitive, when a dative precedes, and the subject of the infinitive is omitted; 
as, Veins nScesse est foi'tious esse vlris. Liv. Maximo tlbi et civi et duci evaders 
contigiL Val. Max. See H 205, R. 6, and 239, R. 1. 

DATIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

§ SR88. Some particles are followed by the dative of the 
object; as, 

1. Some adverbs derived from adjectives; as, 

Prdpius Tlberi quam Thermopjflis. Nep. Proxtme castris,' Very near to the 
camp. Caes. Prdpiut stabulis armenta Unerent. Virg. Omgruenter nature, 
€onvenienteryue viv4re, Agreeably to nature. Cic. Epicurus quam slbi constan- 
ter convenienterque cheat, non labdrat. Id. Nemini nlmium bene est. Afran. Mlhi 
numquam in vita fuit melius. Hor. V voire vltae hdmlnum dmice. Cic Bine 
mlhi, bene vobis. Plaut. So, Mlhi obviam venisti. Cic. In certdnUna tcevo com- 
munis ire vlro, Sil. Quastdres prdvincice mlhi pratsto fuerunL Cic. Sdmos est 
exadversum Mlleto. App. 

Remark. Prdpiut and proxtme, like their primitive prdpe, are sometimes 
construed with a 'and the ablative; as, Prdpe a meis aedlbus. Cic. Stettm 
errantes propius a term. Id. A Sura proximo est Philiscum, oppidum Parthfr- 
rum. Plin. 

2. Certain prepositions, especially in comic writers ; as, Mlhi clam esi, It is 
unknown to me. Plaut. Contra nooit. Id. But in such instances they seem 
rather to be used like adjectives. 

8. Certain interjections; as, Heimihi! Ah me! Virg. Va mlhi! Wo is me! 
Ter. Vat vktis esse I Liv. Va\ mlsero mlhi. Plaut Bern titi. Id. Ecce tibi. Cic 

Note, (a.) The dative of the substantive pronouns seems sometimes nearly 
redundant, but it always conveys the expression of a lively feeling, and {■ 
therefore termed d&Uimt ithieut; as^ 
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Fur mThi es t *.. In my opinion. Plant. An Ule mlhi liber , cm* milter imperati 
Cic Tonailium mlhi eduxit. Id. J7W nunc nobis c/e«s t//e mdgislert Virg. 
/Jcce ttbi atbdsus ! Cic. //<»»• tlbi t&lentum argenti ! Pkllijjplcum est. Plaut. Sf5i 
is sometimes subioined quite pleonastically to sum; as, Suo slbi glddio hunc 
juffiilo. Plaut Ign&rans suo slbi servit patri. Id. Slbi suo teinpdre. 

{b.) The following phrases also occur with vulo and a reflexive pronoun: 
qutd tlbi vis f what do you want V guid slbi iste vuli t what does he want ? quid 
vult sibi luxe drdtw t what does this speech mean ? quid hac slbi dona vdlunt t 
what is the meaning of these presents? or, what is their object? 

ACCUSATIVE. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

§ 229« The object of a transitive verb is put in the accusa- 
tive; as, 

Legates mittunt, They send ambassadors. Cffis. Animus mfoet corpus, The 
mind moves the body. Cic. Da veniam hanc. Grant this favor. Ter. Eum 
Imltdti sunt. They imitated him. Cic. Piscem Syn ven&rantur. Id. 

Remark 1. A transitive verb, with the accusative, often takes a 
genitive, dative, or ablative, to express some additional relation ; as, 

Te convinco amentia, I convict you of madness. Cic. Da Idcum meliorlbua. 
Give place to your betters. Ter. Solvit se Teucria luctu, Troy frees herself 
from grief. Virg. See those cases respectively. 

Rex. 2. Such is the difference of idiom between the Latin and English languages, that 
many verbs considered transitive in one, are used as intransitive in the other. Hence, 
In translating transitive Latin verbs, a preposition must often be supplied in English; 
as, Ut tne caelrtt. That he should beware of me. Cic. On the other hand, many verbs, 
which in Latin are intransitive, and do not take an accusative, are rendered into English 
by transitive verbs; as, IUe mlhi fdvet, He favors me: and many verbs originally in* 
transitive acquire a transitive signification. 

Rem. 3. The verb is sometimes omitted : — 

1. To avoid its repetition; as, Eventum sen&tus, quern (scil. dire) vtdebttur, 
dabiL Liv. 

2. The interrogative interjection qtadt what? depends on ais or censes. So 
also quid verof quid Xgttur 7 quid eryo t quid enim 1 which are always followed 
by another question, and both questions may be united into one proposition, 
the first serving merely to introduce the interrogation. With quid nosteal 
quid turn t supply siqultur. With quid quod, occurring in transitions, aicam de 
eo is omitted, but it may be rendered * nay,* * nay even,' * but now,' * more- 
over,* etc., without an interrogation. — Lhcam is also to be supplied with quid 
muUa t quul plural ne multa ; ne multis; nepl&ra. The infinitive dicSre is also 
sometimes omitted; as, Nlmls multa vldeor de me. Cic. Perge rtUqua. Id. 

Rem. 4. The accusative is often omitted : — 

1. When it is a reflexive pronoun; as, Nox practpttat, scO. se. Virg. Turn 
prora dvertU. Id. Eo l&vatum, scil. me. nor. 

The reflexives are usually wanting after tibVUo, absftneo, aetingo, Maquo s aiquo, ag» 
gWm&ro, augeo, cglgm, conglmltiOj continue, dlctlno, dScSquo, dlslno, difftro, tftiro, 
irumpo, flecto, dS/bcto, facesso y tntipio, ineUno, instnuo, irrumpo, jungo, lavo, laxo, 
linio, m&t&ro, moWo, m&veo, mfito, pGno, pracipVo, prOrumpo, qudtto, rimitto x retracto, 
sido, sistQ, stab&lo, *uppidlto, tarda, tineo, tendo, trajlcio, transmitto, turbo, varto, vergo, 
verto, dlverto, riverto, vestia, vibro ; and more rarely after many others. 

2. When it is something indefinite, has been previously expressed in any 
tse, or is easily supplied; as, Ego, ad quos scribam, nescio, scil. lltiras. Cic. 



Dequo et tecum egi diUgenter, et scripsi ad te. Id. Bene fecit Sitius. Id. Ducit 
in hostem, scil. exercUum. Liv. 
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Rem. 5. An infinitive, or one or more substantive clauses, may 
jupply the place of the accusative after an active verb ; as, 

Da mihi failure. Hor. Reddes dulce ldquij reddes rtdere dScorum. Id. Cuph 
me esse clementera. Cic. Athenienses stdtuerunt ut naves conscendfcrent* Id. 
Vireor ne a doctis rfcprShendar. Id.Euoe, Bacche t/ sbnat. Ovid. Sometimes 
both constructions are united ; as, Di Iram mlse'rantur indnem ambbrum, tt tan- 
tos mortallbus esse labores. Virg. — Respecting the infinitive with and without 
a subject-accusative after an active verb, see § 270-273; and for the subjunc- 
tive after such verbs, see § 278. 

(a.) In such constructions, the subject of the dependent clause is sometimes 
put in the accusative as the object of the leading verb ; as, NosH Marcellum, 
quam tardus sit, for Nosti quam tardus sit Morcellus. Cic. Blum, ut vwat, 
cptanL Ter. M te igo fdciam, ut minus v&leas. Plant 

(b.) An ablative with de may also^ supply the place of the accusative, by the 
ellipsis of some general word denoting things, Yacts, etc., modified by such ab- 
. lative; as, De repubUcd vestrd paucis acctpe. Sail. Compare a similar amission 
of a subject modified by de and the ablative, § 209, R. 8, (2.) 

Rem. 6. The impersonal verbs of feeHng, mXsfret, pcenttet, pudet, 
tcedet, ptyet, mtserescit, mXserStur, and pertcesum est, are followed by 
an accusative of the person exercising the feeling,' and a genitive ox 
the object in respect to which it is exercised. Cf. § 215, (1.) ; as, 

Edrum nos miseret, We pity them. Cic. The impersonal Veritum est also 
occurs with such an accusative; Quos non est veritum pbnere, etc Cic. 

Rem. 7. Juvat, delected, fallit, fugit, prcete'rit, and decet y with their 
compounds, take an accusative of the person ; as, 

Te hlldri dnimo esse valde me jilvat. That you are in good spirits greatly 
delights me. Cic. Fugit me ad te scrlbere. Cic. I Hud alterum quam sit difficile, 
te non fumU Id. Nee vero Caesarem f&feUU. Caes. Fdcis, ut te dSceL Ter. 
So also when used personally; as, Parvum parva decent Hor.; but dScet often 
takes the accusative of the person with the infinitive; as. Banc mdculam nos 
dicet efftigere. Ter.; and in comic writers a dative; as, Yobis dScet Ter. 

For mea, tua, sua, nostra, vestra, after rtfert and interest, see § 219, R. 1 : and for the 
accusative by attraction, instead of the nominative, see § 206, (6,) (6.) 

§ 230* Verbs signifying to name or call ; to choose, render 

or constitute ; to esteem or reckon, which in the passive voice 

have two nominatives, are followed in the active voice by two 

accusatives, one of the object and the other of the predicate, 

Cf. § 210, R. 8, (3.) ; as, 

Urbem ex Antifchi patris nomine Antiochlam vdedvit, He called the city Au- 
tioch, etc. Just. Ludos fdcis me, You make game of me. Plant Me consu,- 
lem fecistis. Cic. Iram bene Ennius Inltium dixit insdnia. Id. Ancum Mar- 
ciuin regem pdpulus credvit, Liv. Sulplcium accttsatorem suum n&me'rdbat 9 
non competltorem. Cic. Quum vos testes hdbeavu Nep. 

Note 1. The following are among the verbs included in this rule, viz. appetto, dleo, 
nOmtno, nundbpo, ptrMbeo, s&luto, scribo and inscrtbo, vdeo ; c&pio, ecnsfltuo, ereo, rf»- 
elSro, dStlgo, disigno, dieo, Sligo, facio, efflcio, instUuo, ligo, prodo, rtddo, rgnuncio ; 
duco, dignor, existlmo, habeo, judico, n&mero, pUto, rip&rio, intcltigo, invinio, se pne* 
btre or prcestare, etc. 

Note 2. An ablative with ex occurs, though rarely, instead of the accusa- 
tive of the object; as, Fortuna me, qui liber fu&ram, servum fecit, e summo 
infimum. Plaut Cf. Qui recta prava fdciunt. Ter. 

Notb 8. An infinitive may supply the place of the objective accusative; as* 
th slxmllasse vdcat crimen. Ovid. : — and sometimes of the predicate accusative 
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also; as, Si rep&rlre ttfca* Smittere certius; oitf *t scire fib! sit repfcrlre vdcas. Id. 
So also an adjective may supply the place cf the predicate accusative; as, 
Prabuil se dignum suis majbrious. Cic Ccesdrem certiorem fdciunL Cass. 

Remark 1. After verbs signifying to esteem or reckon, one of the 
accusatives is often the subject, and the other the predicate, of esse 
expressed or understood ; as, 

Eum avarum poss&mus exisUmare. Cic. Talem se imperatorem prabuiL Nep. 
Prcctta te eum, qui mihi es cognitus. Cic. Mercurium omnium inventorem artium 
fervmi ; hunc vidrum aique Itlnhrum ducem arbitrantur. Cses. ; or an adjective 
supplies the place of the predicate accusative; as, Ne me exisUmdris ad m&nen- 
dumesse propensidrem. Cic. 

Note 4. Instead of the predicate accusative, (1) pro with the ablative some- 
times follows p&to, duco, and hdbeo, but denotes only an approximation ; as, 
AUqukLaro certo hdbere or p&tare. Ea pre falsis ducit. Sail. uiJtyMm pro hoste 
kdbere^jSds. — So also in with the ablative: as, Nihil prater virtulem in bonis 
habere. Cic. Allquem in nihnero hostium ducere. Cic. — and the ablative with- 
out in; as, Uti vos afftnium loco ducerem. Sail. — So also e or ex with the abla- <. 
tive; as, (Vi) fddretguod e republlca fide^tie sua duceret. Liv. — Sometimes 
(2) the genitive; as, Officii duxit exorare fllue patrem. Suet (See §211, K. &,{#.][ 
So with a genitive or an ablative of price or value; as, PUare AUquem nlhllo. ' 
Cic Nonhtibto nauci Marsum augurem. Enn — and sometimes (8) a dative; as, 
Quando tu me hdbes desplcatui. Plant :— or an adverb ; as, JSgre katndt, f ilium id 
pro p&tente ausum. Liv. And (4) ad or in with the accusative; as, Lbca ad 
hlbernacula UgSre. Liv. Allquem in Patres Ugere. Id.: or (5) the genitive 
depending on the ablative of cause, manner, etc.; as, Qui serviUUem dedltionis 
nomine appellant C«s. 

Rem. 2. Many other verbs, besides their proper accusative, take a 
second, denoting a purpose, time, character, etc. 

Such are do, trtbuo, sumo, pSto t pbno, adjungo, ascribo, cognosco, accio, Jingo, 
dgtOfico, etc. ; as, * 

Qudre ejus f&gai cSmttem me adfungSrem. Cic. Hdmtnum opinio socium me 
ascribit tuis tauaVms. Id. Quos ego sun tdiies jam dedigndta maritos. Virg. 
Hunc igitur regem agnosdmus, qui Pklligpum dedignatur patrem? Curt. Filiam 
tuam mihi uxorem posco. Plaut. Pitit hanc tidturnia munus. Ovid. Such 
constructions may often be referred to apposition, or to an ellipsis of esse. 

§ 231* Verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, and celo 

(to conceal), are followed by two accusatives, one of the person, 

die other of the thing ; as, 

Hoc te vibfimenter rdgo. Cic. Ulud te 6ro, trf,*etc. Id. Rdgo te nummos, 
I ask you for money. Mart Posce deos veniam, Ask favor of the gods. Virg. 
Quutn ttgent avis muslcam ddcuSrit Epamlnondam, When they shall read who 
taught Lpammondas music. Nep. Anttgdnus iter orones celat, Antigbnus con 
ceab his poute from all. Id. Depricari deos mala. Sen. Qubttdie Ozsar 
JSduos frumentum./%ttare. Cses. Multa deos brans. Virg. 

itvMtTLX 1. This rule includes the verbs of asking and demanding, fl&glto, efflaglto, 
obsecro, 9rOj exdro, contendo, percontor, posco. rtposco, consulo, prgcor, dSprtcor, rSgo, 
and interrSgo, which, with the accusative of the person, take the accusative of the neuter 

E ©nouns hoc, id, Ulud, quod, quid, more frequently than that of a substantive ; of teach- 
g, ddceo, BdOceo, dSdOceo, and Br&dio, which last has two accusatives only in the poets. 
AdmSneo and consUlo are rarely found with two accusatives; as, ConstiUam bane rem 
amlcos. Plaut. Earn rem nos lifcus admSnuit. Sail. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the accusative of the person, verbs of asking and de- 
manding often take the ablative with ab or ex; as, Nbn debebam abs te has titi- 
ras posSre. Cio. Veniam or emus ab ipso. Virg. htud vbJebam ex te percontiru 
Plant. 

20* 
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Rmf. 8. (a.) Instead of the accusative of the thing, the ablative with de is 
sometimes used ; as, Sic ^go te eisdem de rSbus interrdgem. Cic. De Itinera 
hostium senatum edfcet. Sail. Bonus noster medehoc libro celdvit. Cic. Cf. $ 229, 
B. 6, (b.y— (b.) Sometimes also instead of the accusative of the thing an infini- 
tive, or an infinitive or subjunctive clause is used; as, Decs pr$ctin debetis, ut 
urbem defendant Cic. Ut ddceam Rullwn posthac tacere. Id. Ddcui id non 
fi£ri posse. Id. Ddceant turn qui vir Sex. Roscius fuerit Id.— (c.) With verba 
of teaching, the instrument by means of which the art is practised is put in 
the ablative; as, AUquem fidtbus ddcere. Cic Docere dMauem armis. Liv. 
LitSrcB may be used either in the accusative or in the ablative; as, Te llteras 

ddceo. Cic. Doctus Greeds literis. Id. 
• 
Rem. 4. Some rerbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, are not followed by two ac- 
cusatives ; as, exigo. pito, postvilo, qvuzro, scUor, sciscltor, which, with the accusative of 
the thing, take an ablatjye of the person with the preposition oft, <fe, or ex; imbuo, in- 
ftituo, instnto, etc., which are sometimes used with the ablative of the thing, generally 
without a preposition, and are sometimes otherwise construed ; as, LisiUuire atlquem 
ad dicendum. Cic. • 

Rem. 5. (a.) Many active verbs with the accusative of the person, 
take also an accusative denoting in what respect or to what degree 
the action of the verb is exerted. 

(6.) The accusative of degree) etc., is commonly nihil, a neuter pronoun, or 
a neuter adjective of quantity; as, Non quo me aHquid j&vdre posses. Cic 
Pauca pro tempore mUltes hortdtus. Sail. Id adjuta me. Ter. N&que est te fair' 
Ure quidquam. Virg. Cf. § 282, (8.) 

Rem. 6. By a similar construction, gtnus and secus, ' sex,' are sometimes used 
in the accusative, instead of the genitive of quality; as, NuUas hoc genus vtgt- 
tias vtgildrunt. Gell. So, Omnes mutiebre secus. Suet. Cf. 211, B. 6, (4.) 

§ 239. (1.) Some neuter verbs are followed by an accusa- 
tive of kindred signification to their own ; as, 

V Itam j ucundam tfto&re, To live a pleasant Ufe. Plant. Mirum sommdvi 
somnium, I have dreamed a wonderful dreaqu Id. Furtre hunc furorem. 
Virg. Islam pugnam pugndbo. Plant. Pugnare dlcenda Musis proelia. Hor. 
Lusura ins&lentem ludere. Id. Si non servltutem serviat. Plaut. QuSror hand 
f tidies questus. Stat. Jurdvi verissimum jusjurandum. Cic. Ign&tas jubet ire 
vias. Val. Flacc. So, also, Ire exsfcquias. To go to a funeral. Ter. Ire suppe- 
tias, To go to o.ie's assistance. Ire infltias, To deny. This expression .is 
equivalent to infitior^ and may like that take an accusative; as, Si hoc unum 
aajunxSro, quod nemo eat infiUas. Nep.: or the accusative with the infiuitive; 
as, NSque infltias imus Slclliara nostram provinciam esse. Liv. Ut suum gau- 
dium gauderemus. Coel. ad Cic. Prdflcisci magnum Iter. Cic. Pollux %Up*e 
riditque viam. Virg. This accusative is usually qualified by an adjective. 

(2.) Verbs commonly neuter are sometimes used transitively, 

and are then followed by an accusative. 

Accusatives are thus used with 6leo and sdpio, and their compounds, rSdtilea, 
ristpio; as, Olet unguenta, He smells of perfumes. Ter. (Were perSgrlnum, 
To have a foreign smell. Cic. Ordtiones riddlentes antlqultatem. Id. Mella 
herbam earn sdpiunt, The honey tastes of that herb. Plin. Vva plcem rtslpiens. 
Id. So, Silio honores. Cic. Carnem pluiL Liv. Claudius aleam siudidsissime 
Iwdt. Suet Erumpire diu coercUam Iram in hostes. Liv. Libros evtglldre. Ovid. 
PrcBlre verba. Liv. Nee mchomlnem s&nat. Virg. Suddre mella. Id. Mdrien* 
tem ndmtne clamat. Id. Quis post vlna grdvem mlntiam out paupSriem crepatt 
Hor. Omnes una mdnet nox. Id. Ingrdti dnimi crimen horreo. Cic. Ego jneas 
qutror fortunas. Plaut Vivere Bacchanalia. Juv. Pastdrem saitdret uti Cy- 
clopa, rdgabaL Hor. So the passive; Nunc agrestem CyClopa mbvetur. Id. 
Xerates guum mare amhuldvisset l terjp.m navtgasset. Cic. Qui stadium curriL Id. 
Omminia jUra migrdr*. Id. Te vdlo coMtqui. Plaut. Ea dUsirtre ntithd. cffe. 
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Cbrfdon ardtbat Alexin. Virg. St$gia* jur&dmut undas. Ovid. Nfotgatssquor. 
Virg. Ourrtmus sequor. Id. Pascunlur sylvas. Id. 

Noti 1. Accusatives are found in like manner after ambfUo, caUeo, dVUo, equtto, fieo, 
gaudeo, gemo, gUirior, horreo, Uztor, Idtro, n&to, palleo, p&veo, pereo, dSpereo, prOc&do, 
qtOror, tfdeo, sXleo, slblloftdcco, ttlmo, tripido, v&do, vinio, etc. 

(3.) Neuter verbs and sometimes adjectives also may be fol- 
lowed by an accusative denoting in what respect, or to what de- 
gree, the feeling, condition, etc., is manifested ; as, 

Nihil laodro. Cic. Num id lacrimal virgot Does the maid weep on that ac- 
count? Ter. Malta alia peccat. Cic. Quicquid deUrani reots, plectuntur 
Achivi. Hor. Nee tu id indtgndri posses. Liv. illud mthi lastandum video, Cic. 
Bind valde tibi assentior. Id. Idem gl&riari. Id. Haec gldrians. Liv. Hoc 
st&det unum. Hor. — So, Id dpe'ram do, I strive for this. Ter. Consilium p&Us, 
quid tibi sim auctor. Cic. Quod quidam auctdres sunt, Which is attested by 
some authors. Liv. Nil nostri mlsSrere t Virg. — Nihil Rbmanai plebis slmllis. 
Liv. Senatus nihil sane intentus. Sail. These limiting accusatives have com- 
monly the force of adverbs, particularly nihil, which is used like an emphatic 
non in the sense of * in no way, 1 ' in no respect.* So non nihil, ' to some extent,' 
* in some measure.' 

Note 2. In the above and similar examples, the prepositions ob, propter, per, ad. etc., 
may often be supplied. This construction of neuter verbs Is most common with the 
neuter accusatives id, quid, quidquam, Illiquid, quicquid, quod, n%hH, nonnViil, idem, 
iilud, tantum, quantum, vLnum, multa, pauca, dlia, cetera, omnia, etc. Cf. § 266, R. 16, N. 

§ 333* Many verbs are followed by an accusative depend- 
ing upon a preposition with which they are compounded. 

(1.) Active verbs compounded with trans, ad, and circum, have 
sometimes two accusatives, one depending upon the verb, the other 
upon the preposition ; as, 

Omnem tquttdtum pontem transducit, He .leads all the cavalry over the bridge. 
Caes. Agesllaus Hellespontum cdmas trajecit. Nep. Petreius jusjurandum dd- 
tgit Afranium. Caes. Rosciilum Pompeius omnia sua prsesldia circumduxit. Id. 
So, Pontus scopiilos superjdeit undam. Virg. So, also, adverto and induco with 
antmum; as. Id antmum advertit. Cses. Id quod anlmum induxe'rat paulisper 
non tSnuit. Cic. So, also, injicio in Plautus — Ego te m&num injtciam. 

(2.) Some other active verbs take an accusative in the passive 
voice depending upon their prepositions ; as, 

M&gicas accingier artes, To prepare oneself for magic arts. Virg. In prose 
writers the ad is in such cases repeated; as, accingi ad consMdtum. Liv. 
Classis circumveliltur arcem. Id. Quod anguis ddmi vectem circumjectus fuisseU 
Cic. Ldcum prwtervecHus sum. Id. 

(3.) Many neuter verbs, especially verbs of motion, or of rest in a 
place, when compounded with prepositions which govern an accusa- 
tive, become transitive, and accordingly take an accusative; as, 

Gentes qua* mare Ulud adj&cent, The nations which border upon Jhat sea. Nep. 
Obtquitdre agmen. Curt. Incedunt mmstos locos. Tac. Transllui flammas. Ovid. 
Succedtre tecta. Cic. Ludbrum diebus, qui cogn!t!5nem intervene'rant. Tac. 
Adlre provinciam. Suet. Caveat ne proehum ineat. Cic. IngrHi Iter ptdlbus. 
Cic. Eplcuri horti quos mddo praXeriodmus. Id. 

Note. To this rule belong many of the compounds of ambtilo, tldo, curro, to, Squlto, 
ftuo, gr&dior, Idbor, no and n&to, repo, s&lio, scando, v&do, v&hor, vSnio, v8lo ; — efifro, 
j*xo } Odeo, sisto, sto, etc., with the prepositions included in $ 224, and with m* 
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Remark 1. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions 
which govern an ablative, in like manner become transitive, and are 
followed by an accusative ; as, 

NSmlnem concern, I met with no one. Cio. Qui sSciStatem coieris. Id. 
Aversdii honores. Ovid. Drsi arbdrem dversi deripunL Plin. Edormi crapulam. 
Cic. Egressus exsllium. Tac. Eoaditque ciler rtpam. Virg. Excedere nume- 
ram. Tac. Exire llmen. Ter. Tlbur dqua fertile prwfluunL Hor. 

Rem. 2. After verbs both active and neuter, compounded with 
prepositions which take an accusative, the preposition is often repeat- 
ed, or one of similar signification is used ; as, 

Caesar se ad nemlnera adjunxiL Cic. Multitu&nem trans RhSnum in GdOiam 
transductre. C«s. — In Galliam invdsit AnUhdus. Cic. Ad me ddire quosdam 
tnSmini. Id. Ordtar peragrat per anlmos hdminum. Id. Ne in senatura accedS- 
rem. Id. Reglna ad temphim incessit. Virg. Juxta gSnltorem adstat Ldvinia. Id. 
Fines extra quos egr&h non possim. Cic. A dative instead of the accusative 
often follows such compounds, according to § 224. Grcum is not repeated. 

NcfrE. Some verbal nouns and verbal adjectives in bundus are 
followed by an accusative, like the transitive verbs from which they 
are derived ; as, 

Quid tibi hue receptio adteesi meum vXrum? Wherefore do you receive my 
husband hither to you? Plant. Quid tibi, m&lum x me, aut quid ego again, cur&Uo 
'st? Id. Quid tibi hanc dditio est? Id. Quid Ubx hanc ndtio est. tnquam, amlcam 
meam? Quid tibi hanc diyito iactio 'st? Id. Homo vUdbunaus castra hostium 
consulesque. Liv. Mlthrldates Romanum mSdltabundus bellum. Just. Mh-d- 
bundi vanam speciem. Liv. Pdp&ldbundus agros. Sisenn. Carnlficem imdgind- 
bundus. App. 

§ 234* A verb in the passive voice has the same govern- 
ment as in the active, except that the accusative of the active 
voice becomes the nominative of the passive. 

Note 1. The accusative of the person with the infinitive, after verbs of saying 
and commanding, may become the subject of the passive voice; as, Active, 
JHco regem esse justum; — Passive, Rex a^dtur Justus esse. Act Jtibeo te r£- 
dire ; — Pass. Jmeris rtdire : the construction in the passive being the same as 
though regem and te had depended immediately upon dico and jubeo. — So, also, 
when the accusative of the person is the object of the verb and the infinitive 
stands as the accusative of the thing. Cf. § 270, N. 

I. When a verb, which in the active voice takes an accusative 
both of the person and* of the thing, is changed to the passive form, 
the accusative of the person becomes the nominative, and the accusa- 
tive of the thing is retained ; as, 

Rdgdtus est sententiam, He was asked his opinion. Liv. Interrdgdtus causam. 
Tac. SSgetes allmenta^ue debtta dives poscioGtur humus. Ovid. Motus ddceri 
gaudet Idnicos mdtura virgo. Hor. Omnes belli artes edoctus. Liv. Nosne hoc 
celatos tarn diu t Ter. Multa in extis mdnemur. Cic. 

Note 2. The accusative of the thing after doctus and edoctus is rare; and 
after celdri it is generally a neuter pronoun; as hoc or id cSlabar; of this I was 
kept in ignorance; but it is found also with the person in the dative; as, Id 
Alclbiadi diutius celdri non pdtuit. Nep. Alcib. 6. Celo, and especially its nas- 
sive, generally takes de with the ablative. 

Remark 1. (a.) -Induo and exuo, though they do not take two accusatives 
In the active voice, are sometimes followed bv an accusative' of the thing in 
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the passive: as, Induttur divas Testes, She puts on sable garments. Ovid. 
Thoraca indutus. Virg. Exuta est Rfona senectam. Mart So inducer and cm> 
gor; as, Ferrum cingitur. Virg. So rScingitur anguem. Ovid. 

(b.) When two accusatives follow an active verb compounded with trans, 
the passive retains that which depends upon the preposition ; as, Beiges Rhenum 
antiquitus transducti. Gses. 

Rem. 2. The future passive participle in the neuter gender with estf, is some- 
times, though rarely, followed by an accusative; as, Multa n&vis rebus quum sii 
Agendum. Lucr. Quam (viam) nobis ingredtendum est. Cic. 

IL Adjectives, verbs, and perfect participles, are sometimes fol- 
lowed by an accusative denoting the part to which their signification 
relates; as, 

- Nadus membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os humSrosgne deo similis. Id. 
Cl&ri genus. Tac Trtbuni suam vicem anxii. Liv. Trtmit artus. Virg. Cetera 
pares puer beUo. Id. Sibila Golla t&mentem. Id. Expleri mentem nSquiL Id. 
Gryneus erttitur oculos. Ovid. Picti scuta Ldblci. Virg. Chilis frontem leniter 
jfasGgdtus. Caes. Anlmum incenws. Liv. ObUtus f aciem suo crudre. Tac. 

Remark 1. In this construction an ablative is often joined with the perfect 
participle; as, Miles fractus membra labore. Hor. Dexterum genu laplde 
tctus. Suet. Adversum femur tragiila grdviter ictus. Liv. 

Rem. 2. This is a Greek construction, and is usually called the limiting or 
Greek accusative. It is used instead of an ablative of limitation, ($ 250,) and 
occurs most frequently in poetry. 

Rem. 8. A limiting accusative instead of the ablative is found also in a few 
ordinary expressions; as in partim (for partem), vicem, magnam and maximam 
partem, instead of magna or maxtmd ex parte, or the adverb /ire ; as, Maxi- 
mam partem lacte vivunt. Caes. Magnam partem ex iambis nostra constat drdtio. 
Cic. Livy has magna gars, viz. Numldse, magna pars agrestes. — So cetera and 
riUqua ase joined to adjectives in the sense of ceteris, * for the rest,' * in other 
respects ' ; as, Proxlmum regnum, cetera egrSgium, ab una parte hand satis 
prospirum fuit. Liv. So cetera similis, cetera odnus. A te bis terve summum 
mSras accept. Cic. — So, also, in tlie expressions id tempdris ; id, hoc or idem 
atdtis, illud hdros, for eo tempdre, ed atdte, etc. ; id gSnus, omne genus, quod genus. 

HL Some neuter verbs which are followed by an accusative, are 
used in the passive voice, the accusative becoming the subject, ac- 
cording to the general rule of active verbs; as, 

Tertia vivttur astas. Ovid. Bellum mllltdbitur. Hor. Dormltur Hems. Mart 
Multa peccantur. Cic. Aditur Gnossius Minos. Sen. Ne ab omnibus circumsis- 
Uretur. Caes. Hostes invddi posse. Sail. Campus tibitur aqua. Ovid. Plures in- 
euntur gratia. Cic. Earessttetur. Id. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTEB PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 33*5* (1.) Twenty-six prepositions are followed by the 
accusative. 

These are &d, ad versus or adversum, ante*, Hplid, circa or eircum, eirctter, cis or citra, 
contra, ergH, extra, infra, inter, intra, juxta, Bb, pine's, p8r, post, pOnS, pratSr, prSpS, 
proptSr, secundum, supra, trans, ultra ; as, 

Ad templum non aqua PaUddis ibant, — to the temple. Virg. Adversus hostes. 
Against the enemy. Liv. Germdniqui cis Rhenum incdlunt, — this side the Rhine. 
Caes. Quum tanium r&sldeat intra muros mail Cic. Princfpio i erum impSrium 
vines reges &rat. Just. Templum pdnam propter dquam. Virg. Inter agendum. 
Id. Ante ddmandum. Id. Respecting the signification of some of the preced- 
ing prepositions see § 195, B. 6, etc 
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Rkmark 1. ds is generally used with names of peaces; citra with other 
words also; as, Cti Taurum/Clc. C£s Pddum. Liv. Taucos cis menses. Plant. 
CUra Veliam. Cic. Citra sdtiitdtem, Not to satiety. Col. CUra fdtlgdtionem, 
Cels. Citra Trfij&na tempora. Ovid. 

Kem. 2.* Inter, signifying between, applies to two accusatives jointly, and 
sometimes to a single plural accusative ; as, Inter me et Scipidnem. Cic. Inter 
ndtos et pdfentes. Id. Inter nos, Among ourselves. Id. Inter fakarios, Among 
the scythe-makers. Cic. When it denotes time it signifies during, and more 
rarely at ; as, Inter ipsum pugna tempus. Liv. Inter camam. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Ante and post are commonly joined with concrete official titles, 
when used to indicate time, rather than with the corresponding abstract nouns; 
as, ante or post ClcSrdnem consulem, rather than ante or post consulatum Cici- 
ronis. 

(2.) In and sub, denoting motion or tendency, are followed by the 
accusative ; denoting situation, they are followed by the ablative ; as, 

Via dueit in urbem, The way conducts into the city. Virg. Noster in te dinar. 
Cic. CalUmdchi tpljjramma tVCleorabrdtum est— on or concerning Cleombrotus. 
Id. Exercitus stub jugum missus est, The army was sent under the yoke. Cses. 
Magna mei sub terras ibit Imago. Virg. Mhlid in urbe, In the midst of the) 
city. OvidV In his fuit Ariovistus. Cass. Bella sub Iliads mcenlbus gerere t 
To* wage war under the Trojan walls. Ovid. Sub nocte sllenti. Virg. 

Rem. 4. The most common significations of in, with the accusative, are, 
into, to, towards, until, for, against, about, concerning, — with the ablative, in, on, 
upon, among. In some instances, in and sub, denoting tendency, are followed 
by the ablative, and, denoting situation by the accusative; as, In conspectu 
meo audet venire. Phsed. Ndtidues qua tn amlcltiam pdpuli Rdm&ni, dltiunem- 
jue essent. Id. Sub jugo dictator hostes misiL Liv. Bastes sub montem consS- 
Msse. Caes. 

Rem. 5. In and sub, in different significations, denoting neither tendency nor 
situation, are followed sometimes by the accusative, and sometimes by the 
ablative ; as, Amor crescit in horas. Ovid. Eostllem in mddum. Cic. Quod in 
bono servo did posset. Id. Sub ea condltione. Ter. Sub poena mortis. Suet. 

Rem. 6. In expressions relating to time, sub, denoting at or in, usually takes 
the ablative; as, Sub adventu Bomdndrum. Liv. Sub luce. Ovid. Sub tempdre. 
Lucan. Denoting near, about, just before or just after, it takes the accusative ; 
as, Sub lucem. virg. Sub lumlna prima. Hor. Sub hoc hirus inquit. Id. 

Rem. 7. In is used with neuter adjectives in the accusative in forming ad- 
verbial phrases ; as, In universum, In general. In tdtum, Wholly. So ; in plenum ; 
in incertum; in tantum; in quantum; in majus; in milius; in omnia, in all re- 
spects, etc. 

(3.) Super, when denoting place or time, is followed by the accusa- 
tive, and sometimes poetically oy the ablative ; but when it signifies 
on, about, or concerning, it takes the ablative. With the accusative 
super signifies over, above, besides or in addition to ; with numerals, 
more than ; as, 

S&per Idbentem culmlna lecti. Gliding over the top of the house. Virg. Super 
ires mddios. Liv. S&per morbum etiam fames affecU exercitum. Id. Super 
t&ne'ro prosternit gr&mine corpus, He stretches his body on the tender grass. 
Virg. Multa super Priamo rdgttans super Hectore mutia, .... concerning Priam, 
etc. Id. 

Rem. 8. The compound destper is found with the accusative, and ins&per 
with the accusative and the ablative. 

(4.) Subter generally takes the accusative, but sometimes, in 
poetry, the ablative ; as, 
Subter terras, Under the earth. Liv. Subter densd testudlne. Virg. 
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(5.) Clam is followed by either the accusative or the ablative ; as, 

Clam vos, Without your knowledge. Cic. Clam patrem. Ten Clam matrem 
■nam. Plaut. Clam vobis. Cass. Neque potest cfom me esse. Plaut. Clam 
nxore mea. Id. Its diminutive clanculum is once followed by the accusative, 
ckinculum patres. Ter. 

Rem. 9. The adverbs versus or versum and usque are sometimes annexed 
to an accusative, principally of place, which depends on ad or mi, and sometimes 
the preposition is omitted; as, Ad Oceanum versus prdficisd. Caes. Fugam 
ad se versum. Sail. In Galliam versus castra mdvere. Id. — Usque ad Nunian- 
tiam. Cic. Usque in Pamph^liam. Id. Ad noctem usque. Plaut. — Brundusium 
versus. Cic. Termlnos usque Libya. Just. Usque Ennam profecti. Cic. Verms 
is always placed after the accusative. — Usque occurs more rarely with sub and 
irons with the accusative; as, Trans Alpes ^usque transferer. Cic. Usque 
sub extremum bruma imbrem. — Versus also rarely follows ab, and usque 
either ab or ex with the ablative; as, Ab septemtrione versus. Varr. A funda- 
mento usque mdvisti mare. Plaut. Usque ex ultima Syria. Cic. Usque a pueritft. 
Ter. Usque a Rornulo. Cic. Usque a mane ad vesperum. Plaut. 

Rem. 10. Prepositions are often used without a noun depending upon them, 
but such noun may usually be supplied by the mind; as, Multts post anw, 
L e. post id tempos. Cic. Circum Concordia:, sett, adem. Sail. 

Rem. 11. The accusative, in many constructions, is supposed to depend on a 
preposition understood; as, Quid opus est plurdt i. e. propter quid? why? i. q. 
curt or guar et Cic. So, Quid me oslentem t Id. But it is not easy, in every 
case, to say what preposition should be supplied. For the accusative without 
a preposition after neuter verbs, see § 232. * For the accusative of limitation. 
see § 234, U. 

ACCUSATIVE OF TIME AND SPACE. 

§ 330* Nouns denoting duration of time, or extent of space, 
are put, after adjectives and verbs, in the accusative, and some- 
times after verbs in the ablative ; as, 

Ace. Appius cacus multos annos/tt#, Appius was blind many years. Cic 
Blduum Ldddlcea fui. Id. Dies totos de virtute disserunt. Id. Te jam annum 
audieniem Crdtippum. Id. — Decreverttnt intercdldrium quinque et quadraginta 
dies longum. Id. — Quum dbessem ab Amdno Iter unius diet. Id. Tres patent caU 
spdtium non amplius ulnas. Virg. (Cf. § 256, R. 6.) A portu stadia centum et 
vlginti prdcessimus. Cic. — Duos fossae quindecim pedes lutas pifduxit, — two 
ditches fifteen feet broad. Caes. Fossa qulnos pedes alia. Id. Foramina longa 
pedes tres semis. Cato. Orbem dlednum crassum dlgltos sex faclto. Id.— 
Abl. Vixit annis undetrfginta. Suet Quatuordecim annis exsiUum tdttrdvU. 
Tac. Trlginta annis vixit PanaUus. Cic. — Exercitus Rdmanus tridui I tin ere oft- 
fuit ab amne Tanai. Tac. jEsculdpii templum quinque milllbus passuum dia- 
tom. Liv. 

Note 1. The ablative denoting extent of time and space is rarely used by 
Cicero, and less frequently than the accusative by other writers. 

Note 2. The accusative denoting extent of space sometimes follows the ab- 
verbs longe, dlie, etc.; as } Campestns Idcus aUe duos pedes et semissem inf6- 
diendus est. Colum. VerctngStdrix Idcum castris deligit ab Avartco hmge millia 
passuum sSdfccim. Cses. 

Note 8. (a.) Old, in reference to the time which a person has lived, is 
expressed in Latin by ndlus, with an accusative of the time; as, Decessit 
Alexander mensem unam, annas tres et trlginta ndlus. Just, (b.) A person's 
age may also be expressed without ndtus by a genitive of the time closely 
connected with his name, according to § 211, K. 6 ; as, Alexander annorum 
trium et trlginta decessit. (c.) Older or younger than a certain age is ex* 
preued by prefixing to the accusative or genitive of the definite age the aa> 
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verbs plus o? minus, or the adjectives major or minor, either with or without 
quam. See § 256, R. 6 and 7. — Sometimes, also, the ablative depends on the 
comparative ; as, Minor vUginti quinque annis ndtus. Nep. Minor trlginta annis 
ndtu. Cic. Biennio quam nos major. Id. Cf. § 256, R. 16. (1.)' 

Remark 1. Nouns denoting time or space, used to limit oilier nouns, are put 
in the genitive or ablative. See § 211, R. 6. 

Rem 2. A term of time not yet completed may be expressed by an ordinal 
number ; as, Nos viceslmum jam diem pdtimur hebescere dciem hdrum auctort- 
tdtis. Cic. Punlco bello duodeclmum annum Itdlia urebdtur. Liv. Hence in 
the passive, Nunc tertia vivttur setas. Ovid. 

Rbm. 3. The accusative or ablative of space is sometimes omitted, while a 
genitive depending on it remains; as, Castra qua dMrant bldui, scil. spdtium or 
spdtio. Cic. 

Rem. 4. To denote a place by its distance from another, the ablative it 
commonly used; as, MilUbus passuum sex a Cces&ris castris consedit. Caes.; but 
sometimes the accusative; as, Tria passuum millia ab ipsa wbe castra pdsuiL 
Liv. The only words used for this purpose in the ablative alone are spdtio and 
intervallo ; as, QuindScim ferme mtikum spatio castra ab Tdrento pdsuiL Id. 

Note 4. For abhinc and a cardinal number, with the accusative or ablative 
of past time, see § 258, R. 2. For the ablative denoting difference of time or 
space, see § 256, R. 16. 

Rem. 5. A preposition is sometimes expressed before an accusative of time 
or space, but it generally modifies the meaning; as, Quern per dicemaxwa* 
dlutmus, .... during ten years. Cic. 

Rem. 6. When the place from which the distance is reckoned is not men- 
tioned, ab is sometimes placed before the ablative of distance, as if this de- 
pended on the preposition; as, A milUbus passuum dubous castra pdsuirunt, Two 
miles from the place, or, Two miles off. C»s. 

Rem. 7. An accusative of weight also occurs when expressed by Ubram or 
libras in connection with pondo. Cf. § 211, R. 6. (4.) 

ACCUSATIVE OF PLACE. 

§ 237* After verbs expressing or implying motion, the 
name of the town in which the motion ends is put in the accusa- 
tive without a preposition ; as, 

RepMus Carthaglnem rSdiit, Regulus returned to Carthage. Cic. Capuam 
jlectit iter, He turns his course to Capua. Liv. CaJpurnius Romam prdficiscS* 
tur. Sail. Romam Irat nuncidtum. Cic. 

Remark 1. The accusative, in like manner, is used after iter with mm, hd- 
beo, etc. ; as. Iter est mihi Laniivium. Cic. Casdrem iter hdbere Capuam. Id 
And even after sum alone ; as, Omnia Ufa mOntcipia, mice sunt a Vibtine Brundl- 
sram. Cic. So with a verbal noun; as, Adventus Romam. Liv. Reditu* R6- 
mam. Cic. 

Rem. 2. (a.) The preposition to be supplied is in, denoting to or into, which 
is sometimes expressed ; as, In Ephesum dbii. Plaut. Ad, before the name 
of a town, denotes direction towaras it; as, Iter dirige're ad MMnam. Cic; and 
also its vicinity ; as, AddlescentHlus miles prdfectus sum ad Capuam ; i. e. in cas- 
tra ad Cdp'iam. Id. So, LobHus cum classe ad Brundisium venit. Caes. Castor 
ad Genevan pervinit. Id. Quum 8 go ad Heracleam accederem. Cic. 

{b.) When urbs, oppidum, Ideas, etc., follow the names Of towns as apposi- 
tions, they generally take a preposition ; as, Demdrdtus se contulit Tarquimos. in 
urbem Etrurt* flfirentissimam. Cic. Ad Cirtam oppldum iter constituent. Sail.— . 
So also when the name of the town is qualified by an adjective; as, Magnum 
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iter ad doctas prdficisci cdgor AthSnas. Prop. But the poets and later prose 
■writers sometimes omit the preposition; as, Ovid, Her. 2, 83. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative a dative is sometimes, though rarely, 
used; as, Carthaglni nuncios mittam. Hor. Cf. § 225, IV. and R. 2. 

Rem. 4. Domus in both numbers, and rus in the singular, are put 
in the accusative, like names of towns ; as, 

he dSraura, Go home. Virg. GaUi dSmos dbi&rant,— had gone home. Liv. Rus 
tin, I will go into the country. Ter. 

Note, (a.) When ddmus is limited by a genitive or a possessive adjective 
pronoun, it sometimes takes a preposition: with other adjectives, the preposi- 
tion is generally expressed; as, Non introto in nostram domum. Plant Venisse 
in domum Leccae. Cic. Ad earn dSmum prd/ecti sunt. Id. In domos superas 
scandere cura fuit. Ovid. Rarely, also, when not limited ; as. Sderdtes phitdsQ- 
jMam in domos intrdduxit. Cic. So, Idrem suum.'App., or ad Idrem suum. Cic 
Caricas in- Albense rus inferre. Plin. Quum in sua rura venerurU. Cic. With 
the possessor's name in the genitive, either ddmum or in ddmum is used; as, 
Pompdnii ddmum venisse. Cic. In ddmum Mcelii tela inf&runtur. Liv. 

(b.) Ddmus is sometimes used in the accusative after a verbal noun; as, 
Ddmum rSdltidnis spe sublata. Caes. So, Itio ddmum. Cic. Concursus ddmum. 
Caes. Cf. R. 1. 

Rem. 5. (a.) Before the names of countries and of all other places in which 
the motion ends, except those of towns, and ddmus and rus. the preposition is 
commonly used; as, Ex Asia transis in Europam. Curt. Te in Eplrum venisse 
gaudeo. Cic. But it is -sometimes omitted; as, Devemunt speluncam. Virg. 
Devenere locos. Id. Tumulum antiqua Cereris sedemque sacr&tam ventmus. Id. 
Ibis Cecrdpios portus. Ovid. So, afso, before names of countries, especially 
those ending in us ; as, JEgyptus, Bospdrus, Chersdnesus, Epirus, Pildjxmnesus, 
etc. So, also. Iltyrlcum prdfectus. Uses. MacSddniam peryenit. Liv. Afrlcam 
tramfiurus. la. So, Tacitus construes even names of nations, when used, as 
they often are, for those of countries; as, Ductus inde Cangos exercitus. Iberos 
ad natrium regnum ptrvddit. So, Virgil, Nos 'Mmus Afros. — Pliny has, Insulas 
Rubri M6.ru navlgant. 

(b.) Before the names of small islands the preposition is frequently omitted; 
as, Pausdniam cum classe Cyprum mlserunt. Nep. : but rarely before the names 
of the larger islands; as, Sardinia, Britannia, Creta, Eubom, SiciUa. 

(c) Before accusatives of any words denoting locality after verbs of motion, 
the poets omit the preposition; as, Italiam — Lawni&que venit Btora. Virg. — 
The old accusative jdras is used, like names of towns, to denote the place 
whither, while fdris denotes the place where; as, Vdde foras. Mart Exit f6- 
ras. Plant 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES, ADVERBS, 
AND INTERJECTIONS. 

§ 238. 1. (a.) The adjectives propior and proximus, with 
their adverbs prftpim and proocime, like their primitive prope, 
are often joined with the accusative ; as, 

Ipse prSpior montem suos coUdcat. Sail. Crassus proxfmus mare Oceanum 
hi&mdrat. Uses. — Libyes propius mare Airlcum dgUaoant. Sail. - Proximo His- 
panianf Mauri sunt. Id. 

(6.) The adverbs pt-idie and postrtiRe are also often followed by the accusa- 
tive; as, Prxdie eum diem. Cic. PruUeuius. Id. Postridie ludos. Id. — (c.) Ai. 
accusative somet mes follows intus and cdmlnus ; as, Intus domum. Plaut; 
Agrestes cdmlnus '- -e sues, scil. tn. Prop. 
21 
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Remark 1. The accusative with prldie and postridie is by some referred to 
ante and post understood. For the genitive after these words, see § 212, R. 4, 
N. 6. — Respecting versus, usque, exaacersus (-urn) and sicus with the accusative, 
nee S 196, R. 3: and § 235, R. 8. 

Rem. 2. The adverb bine, by the elipsis of vdlere jUbeo, is sometimes followed 
by the accusative in forms of drinking health ; as, Bene vos, bine nos. bine te, 
line me, bine nostram etiam Stephanium ! Plant. Bine Messalam, a health to 
Messala. TibuU. It is also construed with the dative. See § 228, 1. 

2. In exclamations, the noun or pronoun which marks the object 
of the feding is put in the accusative either with or without the inter- 
jections, 0! ah! heu ! eheu ! ecce ! en ! hem ! pro ! or voz /as, 

En quatuor dras! ecce duos fibi Daphni! Behold four altars! lo, two for 
thee, Drffmnis! Virg. Eccum! eccos! ecciUum! for ecce eum! ecce cos! ecce 
ilium! Plant prcecldrum custddem ! Cic. Heu me infelicem ! Ter. Pro Deum 
hdminumoue fldem ! Cic. Ah me, me! Catull. Eheu me misirum! Ter. Hem 
astrtas! Id. Vtete! Plant Va, me I Sen. Misiram me! Ter. Htmlnem gr&- 
vem et ctoem igrigium! Cic. Cf. § 228, 3. 

Note. The accusative after interjections is supposed to depend on 
verb of emotion to be supplied. 



SUBJECT- ACCUSATIVE. 

The subject of the infinitive mood is put in the ac- 
cusative; as, 

Mdlcste Pompeium idferre constdbat, That Pompey took that ill, was evident. 
Cic. Eos hoc nomine appeUdri fas est Id. Miror te ad me nihil scribirej 
I wonder that you do not write to me. Cn. Mag. in Cic. Campos juoet esse 
p&tentes. Virg. 

Not* 1. In historical writing the present infinitive has sometimes its subject in the 
nominative. Cf. (209, R. 5. 

Remark 1. The subject of the infinitive is omitted when it precedes in the 
genitive or dative case; as, Est adSIescentis majores natu vereri, scil. eum. Cic. 
Expidit bona* cue vdbts. scil. vos. Ter. ; and rarely when it precedes in the 
accusative; as, En pOpuius betdri et mirlto d&circ JUri ; and also when its place 
is supplied by a possessive pronoun expressed or understood; as, Non fttU con- 
siliutn (memny-servUlbus officii* intentum astdtem dgire (scil. me). Sail. 

JIem. 2. A substantive pronoun is also sometimes omitted before the infini- 
tive, when it is the subject of the preceding verb ; as, Polticltm sum suscept&rum 
(essel, scil. me, I promised (that I) would undertake. Ter. Bed reddire posse 
nigdbat, scil. se. Virg. 

Hem. 8. The subject of the infinitive is often omitted, when it is a general 
word for person or thing; as, Est dliud irdcundum esse, mud \rdtum, sell, homi- 
nem. Cic. See { 269, R. 1. 

Rem. 4. The subject-accusative, like the nominative, is often wanting. See 
4 209, R. 8. The subject of the infinitive maybe an infinitive or a clause. 
See § 269, R. 8. 

Nora 2. For the verbs after which the subject-accusative with the infinitive is used, 
see ( 272. For the accusative in the predicate alter infinitives neuter and passive, see 
§210. 
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VOCATIVE. 

§ 340. The vocative is used, either with or without an in- 
terjection, in addressing a person or thing. 

Remark 1. The interjections 0, fcu, and pro (proh), also ah, au 
(hau), g/tem, tho, ehodum, eia (heia), hem, heus, hut, to, and ohe, are 
followed by the vocative ; as, 

O formdse puer ! beautiful boy ! Virg. Eeu virgo I Id. Pro sonde Jupiter / 
Cic. Ah stulte! Ter. Heus Si/re! Id. Ohe libellel Mart. Ehodum bdne vir. 
Ter.— Urbem, mi Rufe, cdle. Cic. Qninctlli Vare, Ugiones redde. Suet. Quo 
mdriture rids t Hor. Macte virt&te esto. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The vocative is sometimes omitted, while a genitive depending upon 
it remains; as, miseras sortie! scil. hdmines. Lucan. 

Note. The vocative forms no part of a proposition, bat serves to designate the person 
to whom the proposition is addressed. 

ABLATIVE. 

( 

The ablative denotes certain relations of nouns and pronouns, all of which are express- 
ed in English by means of prepositions. In Latin this case is sometimes accompanied by 
a preposition, and sometimes stands alone. Cf. § 37, 6. 

ABLATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

§ 241. Eleven prepositions are followed by the ablative. 

These are a, Cor ab, abs), absquZ, dS; coram, palam, cum, ex, (S); 
Ane, tentis, pro", and prce ; as, * 

Ab Ulo tempore. From that time. Liv. A scrlbendo, From writing. Cic 
Cum exerdtu, With the army. Sail. Certis de causis, For certain reasons. Cic 
Ex fugd. From flight. Id. Pdlam pdpriOo. Liv. Sine Idbdre. Cic. Cap&lo t&nut. 
Virg. Cantabit vdcuus coram Idtrone viator. Juv. cf. § 195, 5. 

Note. Of the prepositions followed by the ablative, fire signify removal or separation, 
vi». a (8b or abs), de, 8 (or ex), absque and sing. 

Remark 1. TSnus is always placed alter its case. It sometimes takes the 
genitive plural. See $ 221, III. — Cum is always appended to the ablative of the 
personal pronouns me, te, se, nobis, and vdbis, and commonly to the ablatives 
of the relative pronoun, quo, qua, quibus, and qui. Cf. § 133, 4, and § 136, R. 1. 

Rem. 2. The adverbs prdcul and stmul are sometimes used with an ablative, 
which depends on the prepositions a or ab, and cum understood; as, Prdcul 
mari, Far from the sea. Liv. Simul nobis habitat. Ovid. Prdcul diibio. Suet 
The prepositions are frequently expressed; as, Prdcul a terra. Cic. Prdcul a 
poind, virg. Tecum simul. Plaut. Vdbiscum stmul. Cic. — So, rarely, avrue. 
Qui me in terrd cpque fortundtus eriL Plaut; Cf. Novi ague omnia tecum. Id. 

Rem. 8. Some of the above prepositions, like those followed by the accusa- 
tive, are occasionally used without a noun expressed; as, Quum coram s&mus. 
Cic. Cum fratre an sine. Id. Cf. fr 235, R. 10. 

Rem. 4. The ablative follows also the prepositions in and sub, when thev 
answer to the question * where? ' super , when it signifies 'on 1 or ' concerning f ; 
and sometimes clam and subter. Cf. § 235, (2.) — (5.) 

Rem. 5. In is generally joined with the ablative after verbs of placing, at, 

Tro, loco, coWko, stdtuo, consUtuo, and consldo; as, Et sdle tabentes artus in 

drepimurU. Virg.— So, also, after verbs signifying to have, hold, or regard • 
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at, htibto, dice, nfm&ro, etc. — After verbs of assembling, concealing, and includ- 
ing, in is followed by either the accusative or the ablative. — After defigo, t»- 
scribo, insculpo, inciao, and insiro, in is usually joined with, the ablative. 

>J § 343. Many verbs compounded with ab, de, ex, and super, 

^ are followed by an ablative depending upon the preposition ; as, 

Abesse urbe, To be absent from the city. Cic. Ablre sidlbus, To depart from 
their habitations. Tac. Ut se matidictis non absUneanU Cic. Detrudunt naves 
scdj/uh, They push the ships from the rock. Virg. Ndvi egressus est. Nep. 
Exced&re finibus. Liv. Caesar pi'ortio supersedere stMuit. Caes. Tribute ac ae- 
lectu s&persessum est. Cic. So the adjective extorris ; as, Extorris patrid, ddmo. 
Sail. And so the verbal eruptio, as, MutinS, eruptio. Cic. 

Remark 1. The preposition is often repeated, or one of similar signification 
Is used; as, Ditrdhire de tud jama numquam cdgltdvi. Cic. Ex dculis dbierunL 
Liv. Exirc a patrid. Cic Exire de vita. Id. Cf. $ 224, B. 4. 

Rem. 2. These compound verbs are often used without a noun; but, in 
many cases, it maybe supplied by the mind; as, Equites degress* ad pedes, 
■cil. tows. Liv. Ablre ad Deos, scil. vltd. Cic. 

Rem. 8. Some verbs compounded with ab, de, and ex, instead of the abla- 
tive, are sometimes followed by the dative. See § 224, R. 1 and 2. Some com- 
pounds, also, of neuter verbs, occur with the accusative. See § 233, R. 1. 

ABLATIVE AFTER CERTAIN NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 
AND VERBS. 

,- § 243* Opus and usus, signifying need, usually take the ab- 

^ lative of the thing needed ; as, 

Auctdrft&te tuii nobis opus est. We need your authority, Cic. Nunc anlmfc 
dpus, nunc pectdre jirmo. Virg. Naves, qulbus consult Usus non esset, Ships, for 
which the consul had no occasion. Liv. Nunc vlrlbus usus, nunc m&nlbus rapi- 
dis. Virg. 

Remark 1. (a.) Opus and usus are sometimes followed by the ablative of a 
perfect participle; as, Maturate opus est, There is need of haste. Liv. Usus facto 
est mihi. Ter. Ubi summus impirdtor non ddest ad exercitum, citius, quod non 
facto est usus, Jit, quam quod facto est opus. Plant. After dpus, a noun is some- 
times expressed with thej>articjple ; as t Opus£uit Hirtio convehto,— of meeting, 

pine i 

Instet 

ject accusative, or ut with a subjunctive clause, sometimes occurs ; as, Opus 

est te animo v&lere. Cic. Mihi dpus est, ut l&vem. Id.' 

(b.) Opus and usus, though nouns, are seldom limited by the genitive. In a 
few passages they are construed with the accusative. See § 211, R. 11. 

Rem. 2. Opus is sometimes the subject and sometimes the predicate of est; 
usus, which seldom occurs except in ante-classic poets, is, with onlv rare ex- 
ceptions, the subject only. The person to whom the thing is needful is put in 
the'dative; (§ 226.) With opus the thing needed may either be the subject of 
the verb in the nominative or accusative, or follow it in the ablative ; as, Dux 
nbbis dpus est. Cic. Verrcs multa slbi opus esse aiebat. Id.; or, Duce nobis 
dpus est. The former construction is most common with neuter adjectives and 
pronouns; as, Quod non 6pus est, asse cdrum est. Cato apud Sen. — In tha 
predicate opus and usus are commonly translated * needful ' or * necessary .' 

Nora. For the ablative of character, quality, etc., limiting a noon, see § 211, &. tf. 
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§ 94L4L Dignus, inctignus, contentus, pnsdttus, and fretus, x 
are followed by the ablative of the object ; as, 

Digitus laude, Worthy of praise. Hor. Vox pop&U majestate indigna, A speech 
unbecoming the dignity of the people. Caes. Bestics eo contents non quasrunt 
amplius. Cic Hdmo scfelere pramtus. Id. Plerlque ingenio freti. Id. — So, 
Mquum est me atque illo. Plant 

Remark 1. The adverb digne, in one passage, takes the ablative; Pec- 
cat iter nostrum cruce diqnius. Hor. — Dignor y also, both as the passive of the 
obsolete digno, and as a deponent verb, is followed by an ablative of the thing. 
As a deponent it takes also an accusative of the person; as, Baud iqutdem tali 
me honore dignor. Virg.— Pass. Qui tali hSnore dignaii sunt. Cic. Conjugio. 
Anchlsa, Veneris dignaie superbo. Virg. — Sometimes as a deponent, instead of 
the ablative of the thing, it is followed by an infinitive clause; as, Non igo 
grammdUcas amblre tribus ei pulplta dignor. Hor. And both dignor and dedignor 
are followed by two accusatives, one of the object the other of the predicate. 
See § 230, R. 2. 

Rem. 2. (a.) Digitus and indignus are sometimes followed by the genitive; 
as, Suscipe cdgltdtionem dignixstmam Hub virtutis. Cic. Indignus avorum. Virg.; 
and dignus sometimes takes a neuter pronoun or adjective in the accusative: 
as, Non me censes scire quid dignus siemt Plaut. Fretus is in Livy construed 
with the dative. Cf. § 222, "R. 6, (6.) 

(6.) Instead of an ablative, dianus and indignus often take an- infinitive, 
especially in the passive; as, Lrat dignus amari. Virg.; or a subjunctive 
clause, with qui or ut ; as, Dignus qui imperet. Cic. Non sum dignus^ ut fleam 
palum in parietem. Plaut.; or the supine in u; as, Digna aique indigna rftdiu 
vddferans. Virg. Contentus is likewise joined with the infinitive; as. Non hoc 
artes contenta paternas edidicisse futi. Ovid. — So, Naves pontum irrumpere 
freke. Stat. 

§ 34*S* I. Uior, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their ^ 
compounds, are followed by the ablative ; as, 

Ad quern turn Juno swpphx his voclbus usa esrf,— addressed these words. Virg. 
Frm v&luptate, To enjoy pleasure. Cic. Fungitur officio, He performs his 
duty. Id. OpjJIdo jrititi sunt. Liv. Vesdtur aura. Virg. His rSbus perfruor, 
Cic. Leglbus abuti. Id. Defuncti imperio. Liv. Gravi opfire perfungimur. Cic. 
tandem magnis peldgi defuncts periclis. Virg. 

The compounds are abator , deutor, perfruor, defungor, and perfungor. 

Note. Utor may take a second ablative, as an apposition or a predicate, 
like the predicate accusative, (§ 230, R. 2), and may then be translated by 
the verb to have ; as, IUe f&citi me iitetur patre, He shall have in me an indul- 
gent father. Ter. 

Remark. In early writers these verbs sometimes take an accusative; as, 
Quam rem mMici utuntur. Van*. Ingenium frui. Ter. Datdmes militdre me- 
nus fungens. Nep. Gentem dtiquam urbem nostram pdtituram pQtem. Cic. Sa- 
cra* lauros vescar. Tibull. In prdWgis scribendis operam dbutttur. Ter.— Pdtior 
is, also, found with the genitive. See § 220, 4. 

II. 1. NUoTj inriitor, fido and confido, may be followed by the ablative < 
without a preposition; as, Hasta innixus. Liv. Fid&re cursu. Ovid. Natura 
Idci confldebant. Cass. 

2. Misceo with its compounds takes, with the accusative of the object, the 
ablative of the thing mingled with ; as, Miscere pdbula sale. Coll. Aquas nec- 
tare. Ovid. Air multo c&lore admixtus. Cic. 

8. Assuesco, assuef&cio, consuesco, insuesco, and sometimes acquiesco, take 
either the dative or the ablative of the thing; as, Avet sanguine et praeda as- 
suita. Hor. Nullo officio out discipline cusuif actus. Caes. Of. \ 224. 
21* 
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4. Vto. and epiior, ' to live or feast upon,' are followed by the ablative; as, 
Daplbus Jptitamur opimis. Virg. Lacte atque pfccore vivunt. Caes. 

6. Sto signifying 'to be filled or covered with,' and also when signifying 'to 
cost/ is followed by the ablative without a preposition; when signifying ' to 
persevere in, stick to, abide by,' ' to rest or be fixed on,' it is followed by the 
ablative either with or without in ; as, Jam pulvere ccelum stare vident. Virg. -— 
Multo sanguine ac vulnerlbus ea Pcenls victoria sUtil. Liv. Stare condltionlbus. 
Cic. Omnts in Ascanio stat cura pdrentis. Virg. — Consto, 'to consist of or 'to 
rest upon,* is followed by the ablative either alone or with ex, de, or in; as 
Constat mdteries solldo corpora. Lucr. Homo ex anlmo constat et corpdre. Cic. 

Remark 1. Fido, confido, misceo, admisceo, permisceo, and assuesco often 
>,$ake the dative. 

JtjBM. 2. When a preposition is expressed after the above verbs, sto, fido, 
con/Kb, niior, innitor, and assuesco take in or ad; acquiesco, in; and misceo 
with its compounds, cum, 

\ § 34:6* Perfect participles denoting origin are often fol- 

7 lowed by the ablative of the source, without a preposition. 

Such are natus, prQgnatus, satus, ereatus, erStus, Sditus, ginltus, ggntratus, ortus; to 
which may be added driundus, descended from. 

Thus, Ndte ded ! son of a. goddess 1 Virg. Tantdlo prdgndtus. Descended 
from Tadtalus. Cic. Sdtus Neretde, Sprung from a Nereid. Ovid. Oredtu* 
rege. Id. Ak&ndre cretL Virg. Edite regions. Hor. DOsgintte. Virg. Argtil- 
Icoginir&tus Alemdne. Ovid. Ortus nuUis majOribus. Hor. CoUesti semtne 
drUmdi. Lucr. 

Remark 1. The preposition is also rarely omitted after the verbs creo, gen8ro 9 
and nascor; as, TJt patre certo nascirere. Cic. Fortes creantur fortlbus. Hor. 

Rem. 2. After participles denoting origin, the preposition ex or de is usually 
joined to the name of the mother; ajid in a few passages ea; or ab is joined to 
the name of the father; as, Prdgndti ab Dite patre. Caes. In speaking of one's 
ancestors ab is frequently used; as, Plerosque Belgas esse ortos a Germanis. Id. 

Rem. 3. Origin from a place or country is generally expressed by a patrial 
adjective ; as, Thrdspbulus Atheniensis, Thrasybulus of Athens* Livy often 
uses ab ; as, Turnus Herdonius ab Arlcia. Caesar prefers the ablative alone ; 
as, On. Magius Cremona; and in this manner is expressed the tribe to which a 
person belongs; as, Q. Verres RSmllia,— o/ the Romilian tribe. 

ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, Etc. 

§ 347* Nouns denoting the cause, manner, means, and m- 
strument, after adjectives and verbs, are put in the ablative with- 
out a preposition. 

Note. The English prepositions with the ablative of cause, manner, means, 
and instrument are by, with, in, etc., 

1. The cause. (1.) Adjectives which have a passive significa- 
tion, as denoting a state or condition produced by some external 
cause, may take such cause in the ablative ; as, 

Campani fuerunt s&perbi bonltate* aardrum. Cic. Animal pabfilo ledum. Sen 
FrosMofessi lassique, Weary and faint with the battle. Sail. Homines mgri 
gravi morbo. Cic. 

(2.) Neuter verbs expressing an action, state of feeling of the 
subject originating in some external cause, may take that cause in 
the ablative ; as, 
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Interiit fame, He perished with hunger. Laude aliena ddlet. Cic. Lector 
hia dispiltate. Id. Gaude tuo b6no. Id. Sua victoria gloridri. Caes. Aqulloiil- 
bus Irib&rant querceta. Hor. — So with &ne est and the dative ; as, J/i/u tene <fra< 
non pisclbus urbe pedtis, sed pullo atque hsedo. Hor. Ubi ilk bene sit ligno, 
aqua callda, elbo, vestimentis, etc. Plaut. 

Note 1. After such adjectives and neuter verbs, a preposition with its case 
often supplies the place of the simple ablative. 

Note 2. In exclamations of encouragement or approbation, the defective 
adjective macte, mactx, either with or without the imperative of esse (e*ta, etfe, 
esiote,) is joined with an ablative of cause, especially with virtuie. 

Note 3. After neuter verbs and adjectives denoting emotions, especially 
those of care, grief, and sorrow, the accusative vicem, with a genitive or a pos- 
sessive pronoun, is used, instead of the ablative vice, to signify ' for ' or * on 
account of ; as, RSmUttmus hoc tibi, ne nostram vlcem Irascaris, That you may 
not be angry on our account. Liv. Tuam vlcem scepe dOleo, quod, etc. Cic. 
Suam vlcem mdgis anxius, quam ejus, cm auxilium ab se pitebdtur. Liv. 

Remark 1. When the cause is a voluntary agent, it is put in the accusative 
with the preposition ob, propter, or per ; as, lion est oequum me propter vos 
decipi. Ter. These prepositions, and a, or ab, de, e or ex, and prrn, are also 
sometimes used when the cause is not a voluntary agent; as, Oo adultenum 
aissi, Virg. Nee Mqui pr® moerore pdtuit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. . (a.) After active verbs., the cause, unless expressed by an ablative 
in u from substantives having no other case; as, Jussu, rdgdtu and admdnltu, 
is seldom expressed by the simple ablative, but either by a preposition,^ by 
causd, gratia, ergo y etc., with a genitive; as, Le gibus propter metum pareL 
Cic. Ne ob earn rem ipsos dJesplctret. Id. Ddndri virtutis ergo. Id. Si hoc 
hSnoris mei causa suscep&ris. Id. But with causd^ etc., the adjective pronoun 
is commonly used for the corresponding substan^ive^ronoun ; as, Tedbesse 
mea causa, mdleste fero. Cic. Cf. \ 211, K. 3, (6.) 

(6.) When the cause is a state of feeling, a circumlocution is often used with 
a perfect participle of some verb signifying * to induce ' ; as, C&pldttate ductus, 
tnauctus, incitdttus, incensm,inflammatus,impwsus,mUus, captus, etc. Mihi bene- 
Yolentia ductus tribuebai omnia. Cic. Livy frequently uses ab in this sense; 
as, Ab ira, a spe, ab ddio, from anger, hope, hatred. 

2. The manner. Cum is regularly joined with the ablative of 
manner, when expressed simply or a noun, not modified by any 
other word ; and also when an adjective k joined with the noun, 
provided an additional circumstance, and not merely an essential 
character of the action, is to be expressed. Thus : 

Cum vdluptate d&guem audire. Verres Lamps&cum venit cum magna calami- 
tate ctvttdtis. Cic. Hence also when the connection between the subject and 
the noun denoting the attribute is only external ; as, PrdcedSre cum veste pur-_ 
purea: in distinction from Nfldis p€dlbus incede~re; Aperto caplte se*dere, etc.,^" 
which express circumstances or attributes essential to the subject. 

But mddus, rdtio, mos, ritus, etc., signifying manner, never take cum, and it is 
omitted in some expressions with other substantives ; as, Hoc modo scripsi ; 
Cbnstituerunt qua ratione dgiretur ; More bestidrum vdgdri ; Latrdnum ritu vlvlre ; 
jEquo anlmo Jtro; Maxima fide dmicltias cdluit. Surama aequltate res consU- 
tuit; Viam incredlblli celerftate confecit; Librum magna cura dlllgentia^we 
scripsit ; the action of the verb being intimately connected with the circum- 
stance expressed by the ablative. So in some expressions with substantives 
alone; as, Sllcut(o praierire or fdctre dUquid; Lezedge're; Jure and injuria 
fdcere; Magistratus vltio credtus; Recte el ordlne fit 

Rkm. 3. The mtmner is also sometimes denoted by de or ex with the abla- 
tive ; as, De or ex mdustrid, On purpose. Liv. Ex integro, Anew. Quint. 
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3. The means and instrument. An ablative is joined with 
verbs of every kind, and also frith adjectives of a passive significa- 
tion, to express the means or instrument ; as, 

Arnlcos observantift. rem parslmonia rtttnuit, He retained his friends by at- • 
tention, his property by frugality. Cic. Auro ostroyue dicdri. Virg. jEgrescU 
medeudo. Id. Cornlbus tauri, apri dentlbus, morsu learns se tutantur. Cic 
Casus est virgis. Id. Trabs saucia securi. Ovid. For the ablative of the means 
after verbs of jilting, etc., see § 249, L 

Rem. 4. When the means is a person, it is seldom expressed by the simple 
ablative, but either by per, or by the ablative dpSrd with a genitive or a pos- 
sessive pronoun; as, med, tu&, sua, dperd, which are equivalent to per me, per 
te. per Be, and denote both good and bad services. B&n&flcio meo, etc., is used 
oi good results only ; as, BenSficio meo patres sunt. Sail. But persons are some- 
times considered as involuntary agents, and as such expressed by the ablative 
without a preposition ; as, Servos, qulbus sUvas publico* depbpuldfus erat. Cic. — 
When per is used to express the means, it is connected with external concur- 
ring circumstances, rather than with the real means or instrument Hence 
we always say vi oppldum cepit, but per vim ei bdna eripu.it. 

Rem. 6. The material instrument is always expressed by the ablative with- 
- out a preposition; as, Conficire cervum edgittis ; glddio dliquem vulner&re ; tr&- 
jlcere pectus ferro. 

§ 848. The ablative is used with passive verbs to denote 
the means or agent by which any thing is effected, and which in 
the Hctive voice is expressed by the nominative. This ablative 
is used either with ab or without it, according as it is a person 
or a thing. 

L The voluntary agent of a verb in the passive voice is pat in 
the ablative with a or ab; as, 

(In the active voice,) Clodius me diUgit, Clodius loves me (Cic); (in the pas- 
sive,) A Clodio diUgor, I am loved by Clodius. Laudator ab his, culpdtur ab 
fills. Hor. 

Remark 1. (1.) The general word for persons, after verbs in the passive 
voice, is often understood ; as. PrdUtas laudatur, scil. ab hdmmibus. Juv. So 
after the passive of neuter verbs; as, Discurrttur. Virg. Tdto certdtum est cor- 
* pore regni. Id. Cf. § 141, R. 2. 

(2.) The agent is likewise often understood, when it is the same as the sub- 
ject of the verb, and the expression is then equivalent to the active voice 
with a reflexive pronoun, or to the middle voice in Greek; as, Quum omnes in 
otnni ge'ne're scelerum vOlMentur, scil. a se. Cic. 

Rkm. 2. Neuter verbs, also, are sometimes followed by an ablative 
of the voluntary agent with a or ab ; as, 

M. Marcellus ptriit ab Annlb&le, M. Marcellus was killed by Hannibal. Plin. 
Ne vir ab hoste cddat. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. The preposition is sometimes omitted; as, Nee conjuge capitis. 
Ovid. Gftttur linigera turba. Id. Pe'reat meis excisus Argivis. Hor. 

For the dative of the agent after verbs in the passive voice, and participles In dus, see 
§ 226, U. and in. 

II. The involuntary agent of a verb in the passive voice, or of a neuter verb, 
is put in the ablative without a preposition, as the cause, means, or instrument; 
as, Maximo dolore conficior. Cic. Frangi cupldltate. Id. jEdddcs telo jdcet 
Sector, Virg. 
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Note. The involuntary agent is sometimes personified, and takes « or oft; 
as, A vdluptatlbus deseri. Cic. A natura datum htimtm Vivendi curriculum. Id. 
Vtnci a voluptate. Id. Victus a labore. Id. ' 

§ 249. I. -A^noun denoting the means, by which the action 
of a verb is performed, is put in the ablative after verbs signify- 
ing to affect in any way, to Jill, furnish, load, array, equip, en- 
dow, adorn, reward, enricli, and many others. 

Remark 1. This rule includes such verbs as officio, aspergo, conspergo, inspergo, re- 
spergo, compleo, expleo, irnpleo, oppleo, repUo, suppleo, c&mftlo, farcio y rg/ereio, xdtio, 
exs&tio, s&t&ro, stlpo, constlpo, Sbnio, Sniro, augeo, induo^ vestio, anno* orno, ctrcumdo, 
eircumfundo, motto, IScuplito, instruo, imbuo, dOno, impart io, rSm&niror, honest*, 
hSndro, etc. ; as, 

Terrore impletur Africa, Africa is filled with terror. Sil. Instruxere^ epulis 
tnensas, They furnished the tables with food. Ovid. Ut ejus dnimum his opin- 
ion! bus imbuas. That you should imbue his mind with these sentiments. Cic. 
Haves dnerant auro, They load the ships with gold. Virg. C&mulat altdria donis 
He heaps the altars with gifts. Id. Terra se gramlne vestit. The earth clothes 
itself with grass. Id. MolUbus orndbat cornua sertis. Id. Multo clbo et pdtione 
completi. Cic. IAbros pu&rilibus f abulis rifercire. Id. S&tidri delectatione non 
possum. Id. Homines s&t&rdti honoiibus. Id. Senectus slipdta studiis /tft?en- 
tutis. Id. Me tanto hdnore hdnestas. Plant. Equis Africam Idcupletdvit. Colura. 
Stadium tuum nulla me nova voluptate affeciU Cic. Terram nox obruit umbris. 
Lucr. 

Rem. 2. Several verbs denoting to fill, instead of the ablative, sometimes 
take a genitive. See § 220, 3. 

Bem. 8. The active verbs induo, dono, impertio, aspergo, inspergo, circumdo 
and eircumfundo, instead of the ablative or the thing with the accusative oi 
the person, sometimes take an accusative of the thing, and a dative of the 
person; as, Cui quum Dei&nlra tunlcam induutset. Cic. Ddnare munfira clvlbus. 
In the earliest writers dono, like condono, has sometimes two accusatives or an 
accusative of the person with the infinitive. 

II. A noun denoting that in accordance with which any thing is,* 
or is done, is often put in the ablative without a preposition ; as, 

Nostro more. According to our custom. Cic. Institute suo G&sar cdpias sum 
iduxit. According to his practice. Caes. Id factum consllio meo, — by my ad- 
vice. Ter. Pdcem fecit nis condltionlbus, — on these conditions. Nep. 

Note. The prepositions de, ex, pro, and secundum are often expressed with 
such nouns; as, Mque estfacturus qtddquam nisi de meo consllio. Cic. Ex 
consugtudine dllquia f&c£re. Plin. Ep. meet guidquid dgas, dg&re pro vlrlbus. 
Cic. Secundum naturam vivere. Id. 

m. The ablative denoting accompaniment, is usually joined with 
cum; as, 

Vdg&mur Rentes cum conjugjbus et UbSris, Needy, we wander with our 
wives and children. Cic. Sazpe admirdri sdleo cum hoc C. Lselio. Id. Julium 
cum his ad ie Uteris mist. Id. Ingressus est cum gladio. Id. Romam veni cum 
febri. Cum occasu solis cdpias educere, — as soon as the sun set 

• 

Remark. But cum is sometimes omitted before words denoting military 
and naval forces, when limited by an adjective ; as, Ad castra Casdris omnibus 
copiis contendepmt. Caes. Jnde tdto exercltu prMectus. Liv. Eddem d&cem 
n&vibus C Furius venit. Liv. And sometimes in military language cum is omit- 
ted, when accompanying circumstances are mentioned^ and not persons; as, 
Castra clamore invadunU 
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§ 9SO. 1. A noun, adjective, or verb, may be followed by 
the ablative, denoting in what respect their signification is taken ; 
as, 

Piitdte filius, consHUs p&rens } In affection a son, in counsel a parent. Cic. 
Reges ndmine tndgis quam imperto, Kings in name rather than in authority. Nep. 
Oppldtun ndmine Bibrax. Cses. — Jure perUus, Skilled in law. Cic. Anxius atti- 
mo, Anxious in mind. Tac Ptckbus amer } Lame in his feet. Sail. Crlne riber, 
niger ore. Mart Fronie Vastus. Tac. Mdjor ndtu. Cic. Prudentid non inferior- 
usu vero Itiam superior. Id. MaxXmus ndtu. Liv. — Af&mo angi, To be troubled 
in mind. Cic. Gontrbnisco idtd tnenie et omnibus art&bus, I am agitated in my 
whole mind and in every limb. Id. Capitis mente, Affected in mind, *. e. de- 

$ rived of reason. Id. AHlro dcitio capitur. Liv. IngtnU laude JUhiuL Cic 
*ollire nbbititate. Tac. Antmdque et corpdre torpeU Hor. 

Remark. This may be called the ablative of limitation, and denotes the rela- 
tion expressed in English by ' in respect of, 1 * in regard to,' * as to, 1 or ' in.'— 
Respecting the genitive of limitation after adjectives, see §213; — after verba, 
§ 220, 1 : and respecting the accusative of limitation, see $ 231, R. 5 ; § 232, (8.) ; 
and § 234, IL 

2. (1.) Adjectives of plenty or want are sometimes limited by the 
ablative; as, 

Ddmus plena servis, A house full of servants. Juv. Dives agris, Rich in 
land. Hor. Ferax scec&lum bonis arttiws. Plin. — Inops verbis, Deficient in words. 
Cic. Orba fratrtbus, Destitute of brothers. Ovid. Viduum arbdribus sdhmu 
Colum. Kudus agris. Hor. For the genitive after adjectives of plenty and 
want, see $ 213, R. 3-5. 

(2.) Verbs signifying to abound, and to be destitute, are followed 
by the ablative ; as, 

Scdtentem belhds pontum. The sea abounding in monsters. Hor. Urbs ridundat 
mtiiUbus, The city is full of soldiers. Auct ad Her. Villa dbundat porco, hado, 
m agno, gaUlnd, lacte, cdseo, meUe. Cic. — Virum qui picunia igeat, A man who is 
in want of money. Id. Carers culpa". To be free from fault Id. Mea ddoles- 
centia indtget illorum bond existtm&tidne. Id. Abundai audacift, consllio et r&» 
tidne defidtur. Id. 

Remark 1. To this rule belong dbundo, exubero, r&ctu&fa, scdteo, affiuo, ch* 
cumfluo, diffluo, superfluo, suppeattQ, vdleo, vtgeo; — cdreo,J^eo, incUgeo, vdco, dS- 
flcwr, destttuor, etc. 

Rem. 2. The genitive, instead of the ablative, sometimes follows certain 
verbs signifying to abound or to want. See \ 220, 8. 

Rem. 3. To do any thing with a person or thing, is expressed in Latin by 
fficere with de ; as, Quid de TulUdld med/iet t Cic ; and more frequently by 
the simpL) ablative, or the dative ; as, Quid hoc hdmlue or huic homlni fdcidtis t 
What can you do with this man? Cic. Nescit quid facial auro, — what he shall 
do with the gold. Plant Quid me fiat parvi pendis, You care little what be- 
comes of me. Ter. — Sum is occasionally used in the same manner; as, Mitum 
ceperunt quidnam se futurum esset,— what would become of them. Liv. 

§ fiSt. Am noun denoting that of which any thing is de- 
prived, or from which it is freed, removed, or separated, is often 
put in the ablative without a preposition. 

This construction occurs after verbs signifying to deprive, free, de- 
bar, drive away, remove, depart, and others which imply separation* 
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Note. The principal verbs of this class are arceo, petto, depello, expeUo, ab- 
dtco, interdico, defenao, deturbo, dejtcio, ejicio, absterreo, deterreo, mbveo, amdveo, 
demdveo, rim&veo, seeemo, prmibeo, sipdro, exclude, inter cludo, 6b to, exeo, cedo, 
decide, discedo, desistc, evade, absttneo, spdlio, prlvo, orbo, libiro, expidio, laxo, 
nudo, solvo, exsolvo, exdniro, lew, purgo, to which may be added the adjec- 
tives fiber j immunity purus, vdcuus, and dlienus; as, 

Nudantur arbor es foliis/ The trees are stripped of leaves. Plin. Hoc me libera 
mfetu, Free me from this fear. Ter. Time earn phildsbphiam siquire, qua spdliat 
nos judlciOj privat approbatione, orbat senslbus i Cic. Solvit se Teucria luctu. 
Virg. Te ilus sedlbus arcibit. Cic. Q. Varium pellire possession! bus cdndtus 
est. Id. Omnes tribu rimdti. Liv. Livdre se »re alieno. Cic. Me lives chdri 
sicernuni jpopulo. Hor. Animus omni fiber cura et angore. Cic. Utrumque 
hflmlne dhimsslmum. Id. When dlienus signifies * averse • or * hostile to,' it takes 
the ablative with ab, or rarely the dative; as, Id dtcit, quod illi c&xissfrmaxtme 
est dlienum. Id. In the sense of ' unsuitedy it may also be joined with the gen- 
itive; as, Quis dlUnum p&tet ejus esse dignitatis? Id. — Alius too, in analogy 
with adjectives and verbs of separation, sometimes takes an ablative; as, Neve 
p&tes dhum s&piente bonoque bedtum, Hor.; but this may also be referred to the 
ablative after comparatives. Cf. § 256, R. 14. 

Remark 1. Most verbs of depriving and separating are more or less fre- 
quentlv followed by ab, de, or etc, with the ablative of the thing, and always by 
ab with the ablative of the person ; as, Tu Jupiter, hunc a tuis aris arcebii. Cic. 
Presidium ex arce pep&lerunt. Nep. Aquam de agro pellire. Plin. Ex ingrdtd 
clvltate cedire. Cic. Arcem ab incendio fiberdvit. Id. Solvere belluam ex ca- 
tenis. Auct ad Her. — Sides rimbtas a Germ&nis. Cass. Se ab Etruscis secer- 
nire. Liv. 

Rem. 2. Arceo, in the poets, sometimes takes the dative, see i 224, R. 2., 
and sometimes an infinitive; as, Pldgamque s&dere cidendo arcebat. Ovid.— 
Prdhlbeo and defendo take either the accusative of the person or thing to be 
defended, with the ablative of the thing to be warded off— or the reverse— 
dliquem or dUquid a piricilo, or piricdlum ab dUquo. They are also sometimes 
construed witn the dative, see § 224, R. 2, and sometimes with infinitive or 
subjunctive clauses. Prdhibeo has rarely two accusatives ; as, Id te Jupiter 
prbMbessiL Plant.; or poetically the accusative and genitive; as, Captce prdhl- 
oere Pomes aqullae. Sil. — Interdico takes the person either in the accusative or 
the dative, and the thing in the ablative, dliquem or dlicui allqua re ; as { Quibus 
quum aqua et igni interdudssent. Cass. — Instead of the ablative, a subjunctive 
clause with ne, and moHrarely with ut, sometimes follows interdico. — Abgum, 
in like manner, tak^lphe ablative with ah, and sometimes the dative; as, 
Curtce -nescio quid semper dbest rei. Hor. Cf. § 224, R. 1. — Abdlco takes some- 
times an ablative, and sometimes an accusative of the thing renounced ; as, 
Abdicdre se magistrate. Cic. Abdicdre magistratum. Sail. In Plautus, ctr- 
cumduco, to cheat, takes the ablative of the thing. Intercludo, instead of an 
ablative of the thing with an accusative of the person, sometimes takes an 
accusative of the thing and a dative of the person; as, JUnirum angustia mnl- 
tltudlni fugam interclusirant. Cses. : and, instead of the ablative of the thing, 
a subjunctive clause with qubminus occurs: InterclOdor ddlbre, qubminus ad te 
ptura scribam. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Verbs which signify to distinguish, to differ, and to disagree, are 
generally construed with ab, but sometimes, especially in the poets, with the 
ablative alone. 

are distinguo, discerno. seeemo, 
o, dbhorreo, dUeno, and dodliino. — 
vtwcmtv, u«x>tu.o</, whw^, ouu uMw/tw oi« construed, also with cum. — The 
verbs which signify to differ are sometimes construed with the dative; as, 
Distal infido scurrae dmlcus. Hor., and in like manner the adjective dtoersus; 
as, Nihil est tarn Lf»i» dlversum, quam hocrdies. Quint 
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ABLATIVE OF PBICE. ( 

§ 253* The price or value of a thing is put in the ablative, 
when it is a definite sum, or is expressed by a substantive ; as, 

Quum te tricentis t&lentis rSgi Cotto vendtdisses, When you had. sold yourself 
to king Cotjus for three hundred talents. Cic. Vendidit hie auro patriam, This 
one sold his country for gold. Virg. Cibus uno asse vindlis. Plin. Omstitit quad- 
rmgentis mi 111 bus. Varr. Denis in diem asslbus dnimum et corpus (muitum) 
cesttmdri. Tac. Uvi momento cesttmdre. C«s. Istuc verbum vUe est uginti mi- 
nis. Plaut. Asse cdrum est. Sen. Ep. 

Kemark 1. The verbs which take an ablative of price or value are (1) <es&- 
mOj ducQ) f&cio, fio, hdbeo, pendo, pita, dep&to, taxo: (2) &mo, mercor, vendo, efo, 
veneo, sto. consto. prosto, conduco, l6co y vdleo, /mo, and Uceo. — To these must be 
added others, wnich express some act or enjoyment for which a certain price 
is paid; as, Lavor quadrant*. Triginta milllbus OosUus hdbttat. Cic. Vix drachmis 
est obstinates decern. Ter. Ddceo t&lento, etc. So esse in the sense ' to be worth * ; 
as, Sextante sal in Italia erat. 

Rem. 2. Respecting the genitive of price or value, when expressed in a gen- 
eral or indefinite manner, see § 214. 

Rem. 8. The price of a thing, contrary to the general rule, is often expressed 
indefinitely by a neuter adjective; as, magno, permagno, parvo, tantulo, pHre, 
mlnimOy pl&rimo, vili. viftdrt, vilisslmo, ntmto, etc. ; as, Plure veniL Cic. Gmduxtt 
non magno domum. Id. These adjectives refer to some noun understood, as 
prttio.cBre, and the like, which are sometimes expressed; as, Parvo prfctio ea 
vendiatsse. Cic. — The adverbs bene, pulchre, recte, mdle.cdre, etc., sometimes 
take the place of the genitive or ablative of price; as, JBene emere; recte ven~ 
dire ; opttme vendire, etc. 

Rem. 4. Varro has used vdleo with the accusative; as, Denarii dicti, quod 
denos oris vdlebanL 

Rem. 5. Muto and its compounds, commUto and permuto, are commonly con- 
strued like verbs of selling, the thing parted with being put in the accusative, 
and the thing received in exchange for it, in the ablative; as, Ckdoniam glan- 
deus pvngvi mutdvit arista. Virg. But these cases are often reversed, so that the 
thing received is put in the accusative and the thing given for it in the abla- 
tive; as, Cur vaue permutem Sdbbid dtotoias operfistorest Why should I ex- 
change my Sabine valley for more wearisome riches? Hot. — Sometimes in this 
construction cum is joined with the ablative. * * 

ABLATIVE OF TIME. 

§ 353. A noun denoting the time at or within which any 
thing is said to be, or to be done, is put in the ablative without 
a preposition ; as, 

Die amnio decessit, He died on the fifth day. Nop. Hoc tempdre, At this 
time. Cic. Tertid vigplia eruptitmem fecerunt, They made a sally at the third 
watch. Cses. Ui hifcme ndvtges, That you should sail in the winter. Cic. Prox- 
imo triennio omnes gentes s&beoit. Nep. Agdmemnon cum unlversd Grafcid viae 
decern annis unam cepit urbem. Nep. 

Note 1. The English expression * by day ' is rendered in Latin either by 
inlerdiu or die; 'by night,' by noctu or nocte; and * in the evening,' by vesper* 
or vesjwri; see $ 82, Exc. 6, (a.) Ludis is used for in tempdre md&rum; and 
Sdturnalibus, Ldtinis, glddidtdrfbus, for ludis Sdturnalibus, etc. Other nouns not 
properly expressing time are used in that sense in the ablative either with or 
without in, as initio, princtpio, adoentu and discessu dlicijus, cdmitm. tumult*, 
belle, pace, etc. ; or in initio^ etc. But tello is more common without tn, if it is 
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joined with an adjective or a genitive; as, BeUo Puntco ticundo, beUo L&atfr 
rum; and so, also, pugnd Oannensi. SoSve say in puerttid, but omit in with 
an adjective; as, extremd puerUid. In is very rarely used with nouns express- 
ing a certain space of time; as, annus, dies, Mra, etc., for the purpose of de- 
noting the time of an event In tempore signifies either ( in distress,' or ( in 
time,' i. e. 'at the right time'; but in both cases, tempore alone is used, and 
tempore in the sense of * early' has even become an adverb ? an earlier form of 
which was temp&ri or tempin, whose comparative is tempertus, * 

Remark 1. When a period is marked by its distance before or after another 
fixed time, it may be expressed by ante or post with either the accusative or 
the ablative. — (a ) The preposition is regularly placed before the accusative, 
but after the ablative. If an adjective is used, the preposition is often placed 
between the adjective and the noun. In this coimection the ordinal as well as 
the cardinal numbers may be used. Hence the English phrase ( after three 
years,' or * three years after,' may be expressed in these eight ways; pott tret 
mnnos, tribus annit pott; post tertium annum, tertio anno pott; tret pott annot, 
tribus post annis ; tertium post annum, tertio post anno, 

(b.) When ante or post stands last, an accusative may be added to denote 
the time before or after which any thing took place; as, MuUit annit post de- 
cemvlros. Gic. So Consul /actus est annis post Bomam conditam tricentit dud- 
den&ndginta. 

Note 2. Post and ante sometimes precede the ablatives, as ante annis octo; 
post paucis diebus ; and also before such ablatives as are used adverbially, at 
post aliquanto ; ante paulo. 

Note 8. Quam and a verb are sometimes added to post and ante in all the 
forms above specified; e. g. tribm annis postguam venerat; post ires annot quam 
venerat; tertio anno postguam venerat; post annum tertium quam venerat, etc.; 
all of which expressions signify ' three years after he had come.' Sometimes 
post is omitted; as, tertio anno quam venerat 

Note 4. Instead of postguam, ' after,' we may use ex quo, quum. or a relative 
agreeing with the preceding ablative ; as, Ipse octo diebus, qulbus has Htiras dd- 
6am, cum Lepldi cbmas me conjunaam ; i. e. in eight days after the date of this 
letter. Plane, in Cic. Fam. mors Sex. Roscix quatriduo. quo is occlsus est, 
Chrysdgdno nuntidtur, — four days after he had been killed. Cic Quern tricfao, 
quum has ddbam lit&ras, exspectabam, — three days after the date of this letter, 
rlanc. in Cic. In such cases in is sometimes joined with the ablative; as, In 
diebus paucis, qulbus hoc acta sunt, mbritur* Ter. 

Rem. 2. The length of time before the present moment may be expressed by 
dbhinc with' the accusative, and, less frequently, the ablative; as, Quasstor ftdsti 
abhinc annos qudtuorde'eim. Cic. Ghnitiis jam abhinc triginta digbus hdbttis. Id. 
The same is also expressed by ante with the pronoun hie; as, ante hos sex 
menses mdlidixisti mlhx, — six months ago. Phaed. Ante is sometimes used in- 
stead of dbhinc: and the length of time before is sometimes expressed by the 
ablative joined with hie or we; as, Paucis his diebus, or paucxt ilHs dUbtts, — 
a few days ago. 

Rem. 3. The time at which anything is done, is sometimes expressed by the 
neuter accusative id, with a genitive; as, Venit id temporis. Cic. So with a 
preposition; AdidcUei. Gell. See § 212, R. 8. 

Rem. 4. (a.) The time at or within which any thing is done, is sometimes, 
with personal subjects, expressed by de, with the ablative; as, De tertid vlgllia 
ad hostes contendit, — in the third watch. Caes. Dt jUgHlent hdmlnes surgunt de 
nocte latrdnes. Hor. So, also, with sub ; as. Ne sub ipsd prdfecUdne mltites oppi- 
dam irntmpirent, — at the very time of his departure. Cas. Sub adventu R&mdn- 
drum, While the Romans were arriving. Id. 

(b.) The time within which any thing occurs, is also sometimes expressed by 
infra with the accusative; as, Itimldiam partem ndUbnum sSbegit intra viginii 
dies. Plant Intra dicimum diem, quam Phiras venirat, In less than ten days 
after... Liv. e 
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Rbm. 6. The time within which a thing happens, is often expressed by the 
ablative with in; especially (a) in Connection with numerals; as, Bis in die 
tdt&rum ftoi ; rlx ter in anno nuntium audire; and (6), as in the use of intra^ 
to denote that the event happened before the time specified had fully expired. 

Kem. 6. Instead of in puerltid, dddlescentid, juventute, sSnectute, etc., in stat- 
ing the age at which a person performed anv action, the concretes puer, dd6- 
lescens, juvtnis, sinex, etc., are commonly jomed to the verb; as, On, Pompettti, 
&ddlescens se et patron consilio servdvit. — So, also, adjectives ending in enariu* 
are sometimes used in stating the number of years a person has lived; as, 
Cldro sexdgbidrius. 

Par the ablative denoting duration of time, see f 288. 

ABLATIVE OF PLACE. 

§ f&5&* The name of a town in which any thing is said to 
be, or to be -done, if of the third declension or plural number, is 
put in the ablative without a preposition t as, 

Alexander B&b^lone est mortuus, Alexander died at Babylon. Cic. Intererit 
muitum — Thebis n&tritus an Argis, — whether brought up at Thebes or at Argos* 
Hor. Ndtus Tlbure vel Gabiis. Id. 

Remark 1. 'In the country' is expressed by rfire, or more commonly by 
rfiri, without a preposition; as, Pater flUum ruri hdbitdre jussiL Cic. With an 
adjective only rare is used; as, Inte'rdum nugdris rure pdterno. Hor. C£ 
S 221, N. 

Rem. 2. (a.) The preposition in is sometimes expressed with names of 
towns; as, In Phllippis qvldam nuncidvit. Suet. 

(6.) Names of towns of the first and second declension, and singnlar number, 
and also dOmus and humus, are in like manner sometimes put in the ablative 
without in. See $ 221, R. 2 and R. 3. — So, also, terrd m&rique, by lancLand by- 
sea. In is also frequently omitted with Idco and Idcis^ especially wheW joined 
with an adjective and having the meaning of ' occasion ' ; as, Hoc Idco., multis 
ldcis, etc. — Ubro joined with an adjective, as hoc, prime, etc., is used without 
in when the whole book is meant, and with tit when only a portion is referred 
to. An ablative of place ioined with tdto, tdtd, Wis, is generally used without 
in; as, Urbe Wd g&mltus fiL Cic. Tbtd Asia vdgdtur. Id. Tdtomdri. Id. But 
in such cases in is sometimes used. So cunctd Asid. Liv. 

Rem. 8. Before the names of countries, of nations used for those of countries, 
and of all other places in which any thing is said to be or to be done, except 
those of towns, and excepting also the phrases specified in the first and second 
remarks, the preposition in is commonly used; as, Jphicrdtes in Thracia vixit, 
Chares in Slgeo. Nep. Eire fyo viventem, tu diets in urbe bedtum. Hor. AioJioc 
ftri in Graecia. Plaut. In Bactrianis Sogdianis^M* urbes condldlL Lucus in 
urbe fuit. Vire. But it is sometimes omitted by writers of every class and 
% period ; as, Mltttes slftBvis castris hdbebat. Sail. Magnis in laudibus fuit tdtd 
Groecia. Nep. Pop&U sensus maxtme theatro et spectaciilis perspectus est. Cic. 
Pompeius se oppldo t&net. Id. In the poets and later prose writers this* omis- 
sion is of very frequent occurrence not only with names of towns but with 
ablatives of all nouns answering to the question, where? as, Ndvtta puppe 
sidens. Ovid. Ibam forte Via Sacra. Hor. Silvisque agrisque viisqne corpora 
fatda jdcenL Ovid. Midio alveo concursum est Liv. — FQris, out at the door, 
abroad, is properly an ablative of place ; as, Foris camaU Cic. Cf. § 287, 
B. 5, (c.) 

§ &&&• 1. After verbs expressing or implying motion, the 
name of a town whence the motion proceeds, is p it in the abla- 
tive, without a preposition ; as, 
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Brondlsio prdfecti surnus, We departed from Brundisium. Cic. Didnysius 
tyrannus Sjh*acusis expuUus Cdrinthi puerds ddcebat. Id. Demdrdtus Tarquinio* 
Corintho fagU. Id. Accept tuas litems data* Pl&centia. Id. Int&rim Roma per 
titiras certior fit; scil. ddtas or missas. Sail. J. 82. So, also, after a verbal 
noun ; as, Narbone re*ditus. Cic. 

Remark 1. The ablatives ddmo, humo, and rUre or ruri, are used, 
like names of towns, to denote the place whence motion proceeds ; 
as, 

D5mo prdfectus, Having set out 4rom home. Nen. Surgit httmo jivenit, 
The vouth rises from the ground. Ovid. Rure hue advenit. Ter. Si run vSniet. 
Id. Virgil uses ddmo with wide ; as, Qui ginus t unde d?*no t and Livy, in- 
stead of ddmo dbesse, has esse ab ddmo. With an adjective, rure, and not ruri, 
must be used. 

Rem. 2. With names of towns and ddmus and Mmus, when answering the 
question * whence?* ab, ex, or de, is sometimes used; as, Ab Alexandria prd- 
fectus. Cic. Ex ddmo. Id. De vitifird venisse Vienna, Mart Abh&mo. Virg. 

Rem. 3. (a.) With other names of places whence motion proceeds, ab, ex, 
or cfe 7 is commonly expressed; as, Me a portu prcemisit. Plaut hx Asia 
transis in Eurdpam. Curt. Ex castris prdficiscuntur. Cses. De Pomptlno, 
scil. praedio. Cic. — So, also, before names of nations used for those of coun- 
tries ; as, Ex Medis ad adversdriorum hibemdcula pervenit. Nep. 

(b.) But the preposition is sometimes omitted; as ? L\te~ra\ Macedonia allatat. 
Liv. Classis Cypro advenit. Curt Cessissent loco. Liv. Nt cite vlcis et castellis 
proxfmis subventum fdret. Id. Ite sacris, prOnerdte sacris, laurumque capillis 
ponite. Ovid. FTnlbus omnes prOsttuere suis. Virg. Advolvunt ingentes montt- 
bus ornos. Id. This omission of the preposition is most common in the poets 
and later prose writers. 

2. The place by, through, or over which, after verbs of motion, com- 
monly follows per; but frequently also it is put in the ablative with- 
out a preposition ; as, 

Per Thebas iter fecit. Nep. ExercUum vado transducU. Caes. His ponffbus 
pdbuldtum mittebat. Id. Trtbuni militum porta CoiUna urbem intravh't tub signis, 
mediaoue urbe agmlne in Aventlnum pergunt. Liv. Uaiones Pennlnis Cottianis- 
que Alplbus, pars monte Graio, trdaucuntur. Tac. Equltes via breviore prat- 
tnlsi. Cic. 



ABLATIVE AFTER COMPARATIVES. 

§ 2o6* ( 1. When two objects are compared by means of the comparative 
degree, a conjunction, as quam, atque, etc., is sometimes expressed, and some- 
times omitted. 

2. The comparative degree, when quam is omitted, is followed 

by the ablative of that with which- the comparison is made ; as, 

Nihil est virtute formSsius, Nothing is more beautiful than virtue. Cic. Qui* 
C. Laslio cOmfort Who is more courteous than C. Lselius? Id. 

Remark 1. The person or thing with which the subject of a pro- 
position is compared, is usually put in the ablative; as , 

Sidere pukhrior ille est, tu Uvior cortlce. Hor. Villus argentum est auro, vir- 
tatlbus aurum. Id. TuUus EottiUus firdcior Romulo fuit. Liv. Lacrlma nihil 
cilius drescit. Cic. Quid m&gis est durum saxo, quid mollius unda? Ovid. Hoc 
nemo fuit minus ineptus. Ter. Albdnum, Maecenas, sloe Fdlemum te mdgis ap- 
pdsltis delectaL Hor. 
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Rem. 1. An object with which a person or thing addressed is compared, is 
also put in the ablative ; as, font Band&sia spUndidior vitro 1 Hor. 

Rem. 8. Sometimes the person or thing with which the subject of a proposi- 
tion is compared, instead of following it m the ablative, is connected with it by 
quam, and it is then put in the same case as the subject, whether in the nomi- 
native or the accusative; as, Ordtio quam habitus fuit miser dbilior. Cic. 
Ajjirmo nullam esse laudem ampUbrem quam earn. Id. So, also, when an abla- 
tive in the case absolute takes the place of the subject; as, Mdem (scil. duce) 
plura, quam gregario mlllte, tdUrante. Tac. 

Rem. 4. If the person or thing which is^compared with any object is neither 
the subject of the sentence nor the person addressed, quam is commonly used, 
and the object which follows it is then put in the nominative with sum, ana 
sometimes in an oblique case to agree with the object with which it is com- 
pared; as, Milibrem, quam ego sum, suppbnoUbi. Plaut. Ego hdminem cafo- 
didrem vidi neminem quam Phormionem. Ter. . Adventus hostium fuit agris, 
quam urbi terrtbtlior. Liv. Omnet fontet aestate, quam hifcme, sunt gelXdwret. 
rlin. ThC'mistoclis nbmen, quam Solonis, est iuustrius. Cic. — The following 
example illustrates both the preceding constructions: — Vi ttbi muUo mdjbrt, 
quam Afrlcanus fuit, me non muUo minorem quam Laelium fddle et in repuoUcd 
et in dmiciiid adjuncium esse pdtidre. Cic. 

Rem. 5. (a.) The person or thing with which the object of an active verb is 
compared, though usually connected with it by quam, (R. 4,) is sometimes put 
in the ablative, especially in the poets, and frequently also even in prose, if the 
object is a pronoun, particularly a relative pronoun; as, Attdlo, quo grdvibrem 
inimicum non hdbui, sbrorem didtt, He gave his sister to Attalus, than whom } etc. 
Curt Hoc nihil gr&t&us fdcere pdles. Cic. Oausam enim suscepisti antiquwrem 
memdria tud. Id. JSxeqt mdnumentum sere pSrennius. Hor. Cur dllvum san- 
guine vfperfno cautius vitat t Id. Quid prius dtcam s61Itis parentis laudlbus ? Id. 
Majdra vlrlbus audes. Virg. Nullam sacra vlte prius seviris arbdrem. Hor. 
Nuuos his mallem ludos spectasse. Id. $ 178, 8. 

(b.) The ablative instead of quam is never used with any other oblique case 
except the accusative, but quam is sometimes found, even where the ablative 
might have been used; as, MeUor tuUorque est certa pax quam sperdta victoria, 
Liv. After quam, if the verb cannot be supplied from the preceding sentence, 
est, fuit, etc., must be added; as, Hoc verba sunt M. varrdnis, guam fuit 
Claudius, doctidris. GelL Drusum Germdnlcum minorem ndtu, quam ipse erat, 
frdtrem dmlsit. Sen., 

Rem. 6. (a.) Minus, plus, and amplius with numerals, and with other words 
denoting a cjertain measure or a certain portion of a thing, are used either with 
or without quam, generally as indeclinable words, without influence upon the 
construction, but merely to modify the number j as, Nonplus quam qudtuor 
mUlia effugerunt, not effugiU Liv. Pictures antiqui non sunt usi pais quam quo- 
tum cmAbus, not pluribus. Cic. 

(b.) Quam is frequently omitted with all cases; as t Minus duo millia hdmi- 
num ex tanto exerdtu effugerunt. Liv. MUltes Rdmdni sape plus dimididti men- 
tis dbdria fSrebant. Cic. Quum plus annum ager fuisset JLiv. Sed&cim non 
amplius eo anno legibnibus defensum impirium est. Id. 

(c.) These comparatives, as in the preceding example, are sometimes in- 
serted between' the numeral and its suDstantive, and sometimes, when joined 
with a negative, they follow both, as a sort of apposition ; as, Quinque millia 
armdtdrum, non amplius, r&Uctum erat pmsldiumj-—* garrison of five thousand 
soldiers, not more. Liv. So, also, longius ; Qesar certior est /actus, magnat 
GallOrum cdpias non longius millia passuum octo ab hibemis suis abfuisse. Cos. 
See § 236. 

(d.) The ablative is sometimes used with these as with other comparatives; 
as, Dies triginta aut plus eo in ndvifui. Ter. Triennio amplius. Cic* Hdrft 
amplius mdUebantur. Id. Ne longius trtduo ab castris absU. Caes. Apud Suevos 
non longius anno rimdnire uno in Idco incdlendi causa Ucet Id. Quum initio non 
amplius dudbus millions hSbuisseL Sail. 
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Rem. 7. Quam is in like manner sometimes omitted, without a change of 
case, after major, minor, and some other comparatives; as, Obstdes ne minores 
octonum denum annorum.net* mdjdres qulnum quadragenum,.... of not less 
than eighteen, nor more than forty-five years of age. Li v. Ex urbano exercitu, 
qui minores quinque et trlginjfi annis trant, in naves imjxtslti .<uni. The genitive 
and abhftive, in these and similar examples, are to be referred to § 211, R. 6. 
Longius ab urbe raille passuum. Li v. Annos natas mdgis quadra ginta. Cic. 

Rem. 8. When the second member of a comparison is an infinitive or a 
clause, quam is always expressed; as, Nihil est in dicendo mdjus quam ut faveat 
oratori auditor. Cic. 

Rem. 9. Certain nouns, participles, and adjectives, — as 6pinione } spe, t&- 
spettdtione, fide,—dicto, 86lito i —<equo 1 credlbUi, ntcessdrio, vero, aud justo,—- are 
used in a peculiar manner in the ablative after comparatives; as, Ophiione 
ctlerius venturus esse dldtur, — sooner than is expected. Caes. Dicto cuius tumi- 
da aqudra pldcat, Quicker than the word was spoken. Virg. Injuria* grdvius 
fiequo habere. Sail. 

(a.) These ablatives supply the place of a clause; thus, grdvius aquo is 
equivalent to prdvius quam quod asquum est. They are often omitted; as, Thi- 
nastoeles Ub&rius \Hvebat, scil. osquo. Nep. In such cases, the comparative may » 
be translated by the positive degree, with too, quite, or rather, as in the above 
example — ' He lived too freely,' or * rather freely.' VOluptas quum major est 
atque longior, omne dnimi lumen exstinguit, — when it is too great, and of too long 
continuance. Cic. So tristior, scil. sdlUo, rather sad. 

(b.) The English word/ still,' joined with comparatives, is expressed by 
itiam or vel, and only in later prose writers by ddhuc; as, Ut in corpdrtbus mag- 
na dissimlUtudines sunt, sic in dnimis exsistunt majdres etiam vdrietdtes. Cic. 

Rem. 10. (a.) With inf trior, the dative is sometimes used, instead of the 
ablative; as, Vir nulla arte cuiquam inf trior. Sail. The ablative is also found; 
as, Ut humdnos casus virtute injtridres putes. Cic. But usually inf trior is fol- 
lowed by quam ; as, Timdtheus belli laude rum inf trior Juit, quam pater. Cic. 
Gratia non inf trior, quam qui umquam fuerunt amplisslmi. Id. 

(6.) Qualis, ' such as,' with a comparative, occurs poetically instead of the 
relative pronoun in the ablative; as, Nardo ptrunctum, quale non perfecting 
mea4dbdrdrint minus ; instead of quo. Hor. Epod. 5, 59. Animas quales ntque 
candtdidres terra Wit ; for qulbus. Id. Sat. 1, 5, 41. 

Rem. 11. Quam pro is used after comparatives, to express disproportion; as, 
Prcdium atrdcius quam pro niimSro pugnantium, The battle was more severe 
than was proportionate to the number of the combatants. Liv. Minor, quam 
pro tumultu, eatdes. Tac. 

Rem. 12. When two adjectives or adverbs are compared with each other, 
both are put in the comparative ; as, Iriumphus clarior quam gratior, A tri- 
umph more famous Aan acceptable. Liv. Fortius quam TSlIcius beltum aessh- 
runt. So, also, when the comparative is formed by means of mdgis ; as, M&gis 
audacter quam parate ad dicendum vtniebat. Cic. — Tacitus uses the positive in 
one part of the proposition; as, Sptciem excelsa glories vehementius quam caute 
appetebat ; or even m both; as, Claris mdjoribus quam vfctustis. 

Rem. 18. (a.) Pdtius and mdgis are sometimes joined pleonastically with 
malle and praestdre. and also with comparatives ; as, Ab omnibus se desertos pd- 
tius quam abs U aefensos esse malunt. Cic. Qui magis vert vinctre quam diu 
imptrdre malit Liv. Ut emori p6tius quam servire pr»staret. Cic. M (Id quams 
fuga pdtius quam utta prOvincxa esset optatior. Id. Quis magis queat esse beft- . 
tior? Virg. 

(ft.) So, also, the prepositions prat, ante, prater, and supra, are sometimes 
used with a comparative ; as, Unus pr» ceteris fortior exsurgit, Apul. Scilere 
ante alios immdnior omnes. Virg. They also occur with a superlative; as, 
Ante alios cdrissimus. Nep. As these prepositions, when joined with the 

gositive, denote comparison, they seem in such examples to be redundant, 
ee § 127. 

22* 
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Rem. 14. Alius is sometimes in poetry treated as a comparative, aiuTfcon- 
itrned with the ablative instead of atque with the nominative or accusative ; 
as, Neve putts dlium sapiente \>6noque be&tum. Hot. Alius Lysippo. Id. But 
compare § 251, N. 

RtM. 15. By the poets ae and atque are sometimes used instead of quam 
after comparatives; as, Quanto constantior Idem in vltiis, tanto Uvius miser ao 
prior Hie, qui, etc. Hor. Arctius atque hiderd prbcera adstringilur ilex. Id. 

Rem. 16. The degree of difference between objects compared is 
expressed by the ablative : — 

(1.) Of substantives; as, Minor finomense, Younger by one month. Hor. 
Sesqulpfede quam tu longior, Taller than you by a root and a half. Plant. 
Hibcrma dlmldio minor quam Britannia. Cms. Dlmldio mlnbris constabU, It 
will cost less by half. Cic. Quam mdlestum est una dlglto plus habere /....to have 
one finger more, i. e. than we have, to have six fingers. Id. — but the expression 
is ambiguous, as it might mean ' to have more than one finger.' Superat c&plte 
ei cervlclbus altis. Virg. 

(2.) Of neuter adjectives of quantity and neuter pronouns, in the singular 
number. Such are tanto, quanto, quo, eo, hoc, multo, parvo, paulo, nlmio, dU- 
quanto, tantulo, aUSro tanto (twice as much); as, Multo doctior es poire, Thou 
art (by) much more learned than thy father. The relative and demonstrative 
words, quanto — tanto, quo — eo, or quo — hoc, signifying * by how much — by so 
much,* are often to be translated by an emphatic the; as, Quanto s&mus superi- 
bres, tanto no$ submissius geramus, The more eminent .we are, the more humbly 
let us conduct ourselves: lit by how much— by so much---. Cic. Eo grdvior 
est ddlar, quo culpa est major. Id. But the relative word generally precedes 
the demonstrative; as, Quo aHffidUus, hoc praclarius. Id. Poetically, also, 
quam m&gis — tamm&gxs are used instead of quanto m&gis — tanto in&axs. Virg. 
Ma. 7, 787 : and quam m&gis — tanto magi*. Lucr. 6, 469. — Iter multo f&cllius, — 
much easier. C»s. Parvo brevius, A little shorter. Plin. Eo m&gis, The more. 
Cic. Eo minus. Id. Istoc m&gis vaptidbis, So much the more. Plaut Via altero 
tanto longior,— && long again. Nep. Multo id maximum fuit. Liv. 

(8.) The ablative of decree is joined not only with comparatives but with 
verbs which contain the idea of comparison; as, mdlo, prasto, suptro, excello, 
anticello, anticedo, and others compounded with ante ; and also with ante and 
post, in the sense of ' earlier ' and • later * ; as, MuUo prasstat. Sail. Post paulo, 
A little after. Id. Multo ante lucis adventum, Long before—. Id. Multis parti- 
bus is equivalent to multo; as, Nimero multis parttbus esset inferior. Caes. 

Note. The accusatives muUum, tantum, auanlum, and dUquantum, are some- 
times used instead of the corresponding ablatives ; as, Allquantura est ad rem 
avidior. Ter. Multum improbibres sunt Plaut Quantum ddmo inf trior, tan- 
tum glbrid superior evdsit. Val. Max. Cf. $ 282, (8.)— So Umge, 4 far,' is fre- 
2uently used for multo; as, Longe mSHor. Virg. Longe et multum anttctllere. 
lie. SoJ pars pSdis sesqui major, — longer by one half. Id. 

ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

§ 357* A noun and a participle are put in the ablative, 
called absolute, to denote the time, cause, means, or concomitant 
of an action, or the condition on which it depends ; as, 

Pgth&gbras, Tarqulnio regnante, «« It&liam venit, Pythagoras came into Italy, 
in the reign of Tarquin. Cic. Lupus, stlmiilante fame, captat bvile, Hunger in- 
citing, the wolf seeks the fold. Ovid. Milltes, pCcore e longinquioribus vicis 
adacto, extremam fdmem sustentdbant. C®s. Hoc oratione hablta, conedkm 
dhnlsit. Id. GalH. re cognlta, obstaXonem riUnquunU Id. Virtute except*, nihil 
OmicUia prasidbiUus jriUetuTcic * 
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Note 1. The Latin ablative absolute may be expressed in English by a sim- 
ilar construction, hut it is commonly better to translate it by a clause connect- 
ed by when, since, while, alffiough, after, as, etc., or by a verbal substantive; 
as, Te adjtimnte, With thy assistance. Non — nisi te ailj&vante. Only with thy 
assistance, or not without thy assistance. Te non adjuvante, Without thy as- 
sistance. Cf. § 274, R. 5, (c.) 

Remark 1. This construction is an abridged form of expression, 
equivalent to a dependent clause connected by quum, si, etsi, quam- 
quam, quamvis, etc. 

Thus, for Tarqutnio regnanie, the expression dum Tarqutnius regnSbat micht 
be used ; for hac drdtidne Mbitd ; — quum hanc bratidnem habuisset, or quwn hoe 
oratio h&bita esset, — concilium dimlsit. The ablative absolute may always be 
resolved into a proposition, by making the noun or pronoun the subject, and 
the participle the predicate. 

Rem. 2. This construction is common only with present and per- 
fect participles. Instances of its use with participles in rus and dua 
are comparatively rare ; as, 

Ccesare venture, Phosphors, redde diem. Mart. Irrupturis torn infestis na- 
ti5nlbus. Liv. Quum concio plausum, meo nomine recltando, d&dissetj-- when my 
name was pronounced. Cic. Quum immolanda Iphlcenla tristis Calchas esseL 
Id. Quit est emm, qui, nuUls officii praeceptis tradendis, phtio'sdphum st audeat 
&c$re — without propounding any rules of duty. Cic. Cf. § 274, B. 5, (c.) and 
B.9. • 

Rem. 3. (a.) A noun is put in the ablative absolute, only when it 
denotes a different person or thing from any in the leading clause. 
Cf. § 274, 3, (a.) 

(b.) Yet a few examples occur of a deviation from this principle, especially 
with a substantive pronoun referring to some word in the leading clause ; as, 
Se audiente, scribit Thucydides. Cic. JJaio ex castris VarrSnis, adstante et in- 
spectante ipso, signa sttstmiL C»s. Me duce, ad hunc v6ti flncm, me mlllte, 
veni. Ovid. So M. Porcius C&to, vivo qudque Sclpione, alldtrare ejus magnitude 
net* stfXtu* irat. Liv. 

Notk 2. Two participles must not be put together in the ablative absolute 
agreeing with the same noun. Thus, we may say Porcia scepe marttum cogi- 
tanUm mvenerat, but not, Porcia marito cogitante invento. 

Note 3. Instead of the ablative absolute denoting a cause, an accusative 
with db or propter occurs in Livy and in later writers; as, O&nbpum condtdere 
S/nrlani, ob sepultum UHc rectorem ndvis Canopum. Tac. Dicemviri libros 
mbyUinos inspicere jussi sunt propter terrltos hdmlnes ndvis prOdlgiis. Liv. 

Rem. 4. The ablative absolute serves to mark the time of an ac- 
tion, by reference to that of another action. If the present participle 
is used, the time of the action expressed by the participle, is the .same 
as that of the principal verb. The perfect participle and the future 
in rus, denote respectively an action as prior or subsequent to. that 
expressed by the principal verb. 

Thus in the preceding examples — Pyth&q&rasj Tarqulnio regnante, in Itdliam 
venit, Pythagoras came into Italy during me reign of Tarquimus. Galli, re cog- 
nltft, obsidionem rilinquunt, The Gauls, Jtaving learned the fact, abandon the 
siege. So, Rex tipum non nisi migraturo examine for as prbcediL TheJdng-bee 
does not go abroad, except when a swarm is about to emigrate, Pltn. 
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Note 4. Non prius quam, non nisi, ut, vilut, and tamqttam l are sometimes 
joined with the participle ; as. Tibirius excessum Augusti non pnus pa lam fecit, 
quara Agrippd j&oine inUrempto, — not until. Suet G alii ketx, ut explorata vic- 
t&ria, adcastra BdmdnOrum pergunt. Cses. Antidchtu, tamquam non transituris 
in Asiam ROmdnis, etc. Liv. 

Rem. 5. (a.) The construction of the ablative absolute with the 
perfect passive participle, arises frequently from the want of a par- 
ticiple of that tense in the active voice. 

Thus, for Caesar, having sent forward the cavalry, was following with all h.u 
forces,' we find, * Ckesar, gqultatu prsemisso, subsiquibdtur omnibus cdpiisS 

(b.) As the perfect participle in Latin maybe used for both the perfect 
active and the perfect passive participles in English, its meaning can, in many 
instances, be determined only by the connection, since the agent with ooroo 
is geuerally not expressed with this participle in the ablative absolute, as it is 
with other parts of the passive voice. Thus, Ckesar, his dictis, concilium dinilnt, 
might be rendered, ' Caesar, having said this, or this having been said (by some 
other person), dismissed the* assembly.' 

(c.) As the perfect participles of deponent verbs correspond to perfect active 
participles in Euglish, no such necessity exists for the use of the ablativo ab- 
solute with them ; as, Caesar, haec ldcutus, concilium dimlsit. In the following 
example, both constructions, are united : Itdque....agros RemOrum depopulate, 
omnibus vicis, ad&flciisque incensis. Caes. 

Rem. 6. The perfect participles of neuter deponent verbs, and some also of 
active deponents, which admit of both an active and a passive sense, are used 
in the ablative absolute; as, Ovtd luce. Caes. Vel exstincto vel glapso anlrao, 
nullum risUtere sensum. Cic. Tarn multis gldriam ejus aueptis. Plm. Ltie'ras 
ad exercltus, tamquam adepto princlpatu, mlsiL Tac 

Rem. 7. (a.) As the verb sum has no present participle, two 
nouns, or a noun and an adjective, which might be the subject and 
predicate of a dependent 'clause, are put in the ablative absolute 
without a participle ; as, 

Quid, adcUescentiilo dOce, efftcSre possent, What they could do under the 
guidance of a youth. Caes. Me suasore atque impulsdre, hoc factum, By my 
advice and instigation. Plant. Hannibale vivo, While Hannibal was living. Nep. 
Invita Minervd, in opposition to one's genius. Cic. Ooelo s&reno, when the 
weather is clear. Virg. Me igndro, without my knowledge. Cic. With names 
of office, the concrete noun is commonly used in the ablative absolute, rather 
than the corresponding abstract with in to denote the time of an event; as, 
ROmam venit Mario consule, He came to Rome in the consulship of Marias. Cic. 

(b.) The nouns so used as predicates are by some grammarians considered 
as supplying the place of participles by expressing in themselves the action of 
a verb. Such are dux, comes, adjfUor and adjutrix, aucior, testis, judex, inter- 
pres, mdgister and mdgistra, praceptor and praxeptrix; as, diice natura, in the 
sense ctfducente natura, under the guidance of nature; judice Pdlpbio, according 
to the judgment of Polybius. 

Rbm. 8. A clause sometimes supplies the place of thejioun; as, Nondum 
comperto quam in rSgionem venisset rex. Liv. Audtio venisse nuncium. Tac. 
Vale % t#cto. Ovid. This construction, however, is confined to a few participles; 
as, audita, cognlto, comperto, expUfrdto, desperdto, nuncidto, die to x edicto. But the 

{>lace of such participle is sometimes supplied by a neuter adjective in the ab- 
ative; as, Incerto prcB tinebris quid pSterent. Liv. Cf. B. 7, (a.) Maud cuiquam 
dubio quin hostium essent. Id. Juxta perlculoso vera an ficta promeret Tac 

Rem. 9. (1.) The noun in the ablative, like the subject nominative, is some- 
Ames wanting; (a) when it is contained in a preceding clause; as, AtHcus Servi- 
liam, Bruti matrem, non minus post mortem ejus, quam florente, c&luti, sell, eo, 
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L e Bruto. Nep. (b) When it is the general word for person or persons fol- 
lowed by a descriptive relative clause; as, Hannibal Iberum cdpias trdjicU, 
prsemissis, qui Alpium transltus specular entur. Li v. (c) When the participle in 
the neuter singular corresponds to the impersonal construction of neuter verbs 
in the passive voice ; as. In amnis transgress**, multum certato, Bardesdnes viciL 
Tac. Mihi, errato, nulla vSnia, reite facto, extgua laus projwnitur. Cic. Quu?n f 
nondum pdlam facto, vlvi mortulque jpromhcue compldrdrentur. Liv. Nam jam 
crtdte ed sum, ut non siet, peccato, mi tynosci asquum; i. e. si ptccdtum fu&rit. f er. 
Cf. § 274, R. 6, (6.) 

(2.) So in descriptions of the weather; as, TranquiUo, scil. mdri, the sea 
being tranquil. Liv. Sereno. scil. coelo, the sky being clear. Id. Ardnei sSreno 
texunt, nubilo texunt, — in clear and in cloudy weather. Plin. Substantives 
when used thus are to be considered as ablatives of time; as, CdmitUs, ludis, 
Circensibus. Suetonius has used proscrwtione in the sense of * during the pro- 
scription.' So pace et Principe. Tac. Impfcrio pdp&Li Romani. C»s. 

Rem. 10. This ablative is sometimes connected to the preceding clause by a 
conjunction; as, Caesar, quamquam obsldione Massllia rfctardante, brevi tdmen 
omnia sUbegit. ^ Suet. D&cemviri non ante, quam perlatis leglbus, depdsituros im- 
jpSrium esse aiebanL Liv. 

Rem. 11. A predicate ablative is sometimes -added to passive participles of 
naming, choosing, etc. § 210, (3.); as, Easdrtibdle imperatore suffecio. Liv. 

CONNECTION OF TENSES. 

§ 258* Tenses, in regard to their connection, are divided 
into two classes — principal and historical, 

A. The principal tenses are, the present, the perfect definite, 
and the two futures. 

B. The historical, which are likewise called the preterite 
tenses (§ 145, N. 2.), are the imperfect, the historical perfect, 
and the pluperfect 

L In the connection of leading and dependent clauses, only 
tenses of the same class can, in general, be united with each other. 
Hence :— t 

1. A principal tense is followed by the present and perfect defi- 
nite, and by the periphrastic form with sim. And : — 

2. A preterite tense is followed by the imperfect and pluperfect, 
and by the periphrastic form with essem. 

Note. The periphrastic forms in each, class supply the want of subjunctive 
futures in the regular conjugation. 

The following examples will illustrate the preceding rules: — 

(a.) In the first class. Scio quid dgas. Scio quid egiris. Scio owd act&rus 
«*. — Audivi quid dgas, I have heard what you are doing. Audivi quid eg$ris. 
Audivi quid acturus sis. — Audiam quid dgas, etc. — Audiviro quid dgas, etc. 

(b.) In the second class. Sciebum quid dg&res. Sciebam quid egisses, Sciebam 
quid act&rus esses. — Audivi quid figure's, I heard what you were doing. Audkvi 
quid egisses. Audivi quid actUrus esses. — Audiveram quid dgSres, etc. 

The following may serve as additional examples in the first class; vh. of principal 
tenaes depending on, 

(1.) The Present; as, Non sum ita Mbes, ut istuc dlcam. Oio. Quantum 
dfitorem acceperim, tu exisUmdre pdtes. Id. Nee dublte quin ridttus ejus reiptb- 
Hctt sdlutdris futurus sit Id. 
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(2 ] The Perfect Definite; as, Sdtis provlsnm est, ut ne quid dgere poa- 
Sint. Id. Quis mustcis, auis huic studio lilerdrum se dfcdldit, quin omnem illdrum 
artium rim comprehenoerit. Id. Dt/tctiOnes sdlis predicts sunt, qua, quanta, 
quando future sint. Id. 

(3.) The Futures; as, Sic fdciUlme, quanta dratOrum sit, semperque fu£rit 
paucltasj judlcabit. Id. Ad quos dies redlturus sim, scribam ad te. Id. 8i 
scic'ris aspUlem latere uspiam. et telle dlif/uem tmjrrudenlem super earn asstdere, 
cujus mors Ubi emdlumeiitum factum sit, imprdbe fliceris, nisi monueris, ne assl- 
deat. Id. - 

The following, also, axe additional examples in the second class, viz. of preterite tenses 
ling on, - , 



(1.) The Imperfect; as, Uhum illud extime8cebam ? ne quid turptter fao&- 
rem, veliam effecissem. Cic. Non enim dubltabam, quin eas Ubenter lecturus 
esses. IcL 

(2.) The Historical Perfect; as, Veni in ejus villain ut Ubros inde promB- 
rem. Id. Hcec quum essent nuntiata, VdUrius classem extemplo ad ostium flumU 
nwduxit. Liv. 

(3.) The Pluperfect; as, Pdvor cepSrat milltes, ne mortifSrum esset vuU 
mis. Liv. Ego ex ipso audifram, quam a te tMruUter esset tractatus. Cic. Non 
sdtis mlhi constlterat, cum aliquant dnimi met fndlestid, an pdtius libenter te Athe- 
nis TiHurus essem. Id. 

Remark 1. (a.) When the present is used in narration for the historical 
perfect, it may, like the latter, be followed by the imperfect; as, Legdtos mit- 
tunt, ut pacem impetrarent Cses. 

(b.) The present is also sometimes followed by the perfect subjunctive in its 
historical sense; as, Pandite nunc H&Ucdna, decs, cantusque movete, Quibcllo 
excJti regeSy qua quemque sidUm Complerint campos acies. Virg. 

Rem. 2. The perfect definite is often followed by the imperfect, even when 
a present action or state is spoken of, if it is possible to conceive or it in its pro- 
gress, and not merely in its conclusion or result; and especially when the agent 
Ear I an intention accompanying him from the beginning to the end of the 
action; as, Feci hoc, ut intelugeres, I have done this that you might under- 
stand; i. e. such was my intention from the beginning. Sunt philfisophi et fuS- 
runt, qui omnlno nullam habere censerent humdndrum rerum procHrdtidnem 
deos. Cic. 

Rem. 8. (a.) The historical perfect is not regularly followed by the perfect 
subjunctive, as the latter is not, in general, used in reference to past action in- 
definite. 

(b.) These tenses are, however, sometimes used in connection, in the narra- 
tive of a past event, especially in Livy and Cornelius Nepos; as, Factum est, 
ut plus quam colleger MUUddes valuent. Nep. 

(c.) The imperfect and perfect are even found together after the historical 
perfect^ when one action is represented as permanent or repeated, and the 
other simply as a fact; as, Adeo nihil mlserlti sunt, ut incursiones facereut et 
Veios in dnlmo habuSrint oppugndre. Liv. 

(d.) The historical perfect may even be followed by the present, when a 
general truth is to be expressed, and not merely one which is valid for the tiino 
indicated by the leading verb ; as, Antidcho pacem pStenti ad priores condltibnet 
nihil addltum, Africdno pradicante, nSque Romdnis, si vincantur, dnltnos ntinui, 
n&que, si vincant, sicundis rebus insdlescere. Just 

^ Rem. 4. (a.) As present infinitives and present participles depend for their 
time upon the verbs with which they are connected, they are followed by such 
tenses as those verbs may require; as, Apelles pictures qudque eos peccare 
dlcebat, qui non sentlrent, quid esset sdtis. Cic. Ad te scripsi, televiter accusans 
in eo, quod de medio credldisses. Id. 
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(b.) In like maimer the tense of the subjunctive following the infinitive i 
future is determined by>heverb on which such infinitive depends; as, Sol 
PhaUhonli j'llio facturum se esse dixit qnicquid optasset. Cic. 

Kem. 5. (a.) The perfect infinitive follows the general rule, and takes after 
it a principal or a preterite tense, according as it is used in the definite or in 
the historical sense; as, Arbitrdmur nos ea praestJtisse, quae rdtio et dottr'ma 
praescripserit. Cic. Est quod gaudeas te in ista Idea venisse, Hoi dJXquid sdpire 
vlderere. Id. 

. (b.) But it may sometimes take a different tense, according to Rem. 2; as, 
Iia mihi vtdeor el esse Deo*, et quotes essent sdtis ostendisse. Cic. 

II. Tenses belonging to different classes may be made dependent 
on each other, when the sense requires it 

(a.) Hence a present or perfect definite may follow a preterite, when the re- 
sult of a past action extends to the present time ; as, Ardebat autem Hortensiug 
cvpldltate dicendi sic, ut in nullo umquam flagrantly* stadium vlderim; i. e. that 
up to this time I have never seen. Cic. And, on the other hand, a preterite 
may follow a present to express a continuing action in the past; as, Scltote 
oppidum esse in Sicilid nullum, quo in eppido non isti delecta mUlier ad ttbldlnem 
esset: (esset here alludes to the whole period of Verres' praetorship.) Cic. 

(b.) But without violating the rule which requires similar tenses to depend 
upon each other, the hypothetical imperfect subjunctive, may be followed by 
the present or perfect subjunctive, since the imperfect subjunctive refers to the 
present time; as, Memdrdre possem qulbus in Idcis maximas hostium cdpias 
poptUus Rdmanus pared mdnu fuderit. Sail. Possem here differs from possum 
only by the hypothetical form of the expression. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

§ 959. The indicative is used in every proposition in which 
the thing asserted is represented as a reality. 

Note. Hence it is used even in the expression of conditions and suppositions 
with si, nisi, etsi, and itiamsi, when the writer, without intimating his own 
opinion, supposes a thing as actual, or, with nisi, makes an exception, which, 
only for the sake of the inference, he regards as actual; as, Mors aut plane 
neghgenda estj si omnlno exstinguit dnimum, aut Mam optanda, si dllguo eum 
deducit, ubi sit f&tarus ostemus. Cic. Adhuc certe, nisi Sgo insanio, stuae omnia 
et incaute fiunt. Id. — It is likewise used in interrogations. 

Remark I. The several tenses have already been defined, and their usual signification* 
have been given in the paradigms. They are, howlver, sometimes otherwise rendered, 
one tense being apparently used with the meaning of another, either in the same or in a 
different mood. Thus, 

(1.) (a.) The present is often used for the historical perfect in narration, see 
§ 145, 1. 3.— (b.) It is sometimes used also for the future to denote the certainty 
of an event, or to indicate passionate emotion. So, also, when the leading sen- 
tence contains the present imperative, si is often joined with the present in- 
stead of the future; as, defende si pdtes. — (c.) The present is also used for the 
imperfect or perfect, when it is joined with dum * wnile ' ; as, Bum igo in Sid- 
lid sum, nulla stdtua dejecta est. Cic. It is even so used by Liyy in transitions 
from one event to another; as, Dum in Asia bellum geritur, ne in JEtdlis quidem 
quii-Ux res fu&ranL But the preterites are sometimes used with dum * while ' ; 
and dum * as long as * is regularly joined with the imperfect 

(2.) {a.) The perfect, in its proper signification, i. e. as a perfect definite, 
denotes au act or state terminated at the present time. Thus Horace, at the 
close of a work, says, Exegi mOnHmentum cere ptrennius] and Ovid, in like cir- 
cumstances, Jamque tiput exegi. So, also, Panthus in Virgil, hi order to de- 
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note the utter ruin of Troy, exclaims, FuInrasTVfcs, fait Ilium, 1. e. we are nc 
lodger Trojans, Ilium is no more. — (6.) The perfect indefinite or historical per- 
fect is used in relating past events, when no reference is to be made to the 
time of other events ; as, Oxtar RulAcbnem transiit, Caesar crossed the Rubicon, 
(c.) As in the epistolary style the imperfect is used instead of the present, 
when an incomplete action is spoken of (§ 145, II. 3), so the historical perfect 
is in like circumstances employed instead of the present, when speaking of a 
completed action. With both the imperfect and perfect, when soused, however, 
the adverbs nunc and itiamnunc may be used instead of tunc and itiamtum. 

(d.) The historical perfect is sometimes used for the pluperfect in narration; 
as, Sed pottquam aspexi, illico cognbvi, But after I (had) looked at it, I recog- 
nized it immediately* Ter.— This is the usual construction after pottquam cr 
potteaquam, Obi, ubi primum, ut. ut primum, auum primum, simul, simul ut, simul 
ac, or simul atque, all of which nave the signification of * as soon as,* and sone- 
times after prxuscuam. But when several conditions are to be expressed in past 
time, the pluperfect is retained after these particles ; as, Idem timulac te remis- 
ferat, nique causa tuberat, oudre ardmi Idbbrem perferret, luxHriotut r&p&riebatur. 
Nep. So, also, pottquam is joined with the pluperfect, when a definite time 
intervenes between events, so that there is no connection between them ; as, 
Hannibal anno tertio, pottquam domo profugeratj cum qumque n&vibus African* 
accessxL Id. — In a very few passages the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive 
are joined with pottquam, 

(8.) The pluperfect sometimes occurs, where in English we use the historical 
perfect; as. Dixerat, et tpittit noctit te condldit umbrit, She (had) said, and hid 
neroelf in tne thick shades of night. Virg. Sometimes, also, it is used for the 
historical perfect to express the rapidity with which events succeed each other; 
so, also, for the imperfect, to denote what had beeaand still was. 

(4.) The future indicative is sometimes used for .the imperative; as, Vdlebit, 
Farewell. Cic. And: — 

(5.) The future perfect for the future; as, Alio loco de ordtbrum dntmo et in- 
juritt vldero, I shall see (have seen).... Cic. This use seems to result from 
viewing a future action as if already done, and intimates the rapidity with 
which it will be completed. 

Rem. 2. When a future action is spoken of either in the future, or in the im- 
perative, or the subjunctive used imperatively, and another future action is 
connected with it, the latter is expressed by tne future tense, if the actions 
relate to the same time ; as, Ndturam ti sequemur ducem, numquam aberrabK 
mus. Cic; but by the future perfect, if the one must be completed before the 
other is performed; as, De Oarthdgine vireri non ante deslnam, quam illam ex- 
citam esse cognovero. Cic. In English the present is often used instead of the 
future perfect; as, Faciam ti p6tero, I will ao it, if I can. Zfc tementem feceria, 
Ita mites, As you sow, so you will reap. Cic. 



„ J expect the imperfect or pluper- 
fect subjunctive. ^ 

(a.) This construction oceurs with the verbs dportet, nScetse est, debeo, convt- 
nit, possum, dScet, beet, reor,piUo; and with par ', fat, cdpia, csquum, justum, 
consentaneum, satis, sdtius, csquiut, milius,. utilius, optdbilius, and optimum — est, 
trot, etc. 

(6.) In this connection the imperfect indicative expresses things which are 
not, but the time for which is not yet past; the historical perfect and the 
pluperfect indicative, things which have not been, but the time for which is 
past; as, Ad mortem te auci jam pridem oportebat, i. e. thy execution was 
necessary and is still so; hence it ought to take place. Cic. — Longe utilius fuit 
angustiat ddltus occtip&re, It would have been much better to occupy the pass. 
Curt. GUtiina eribnt e tendtu triumphant gaudio, quern omnino Utoum Wine exire 
mm dportuerat Cic. 
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(e.) In both the periphrastic conjugations, also, the preterites of the indica- 
tive have frequently the meaning of the subjunctive; as, Tarn b6na constanter 
pratda tfcnenda ruit,— ought to have been kept. Ovid. This is more common in 
hypothetical sentences than in such as are independent 

(d.) The indicative in such connections is retained, even when a hypotheti- 
cal clause with the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive is added, and it is here 
in particular that the indicative preterites of tlie periphrastic conjugations are 
employed ; as, Qucb si dubia autprdeul essent, tdmen omnes b6nos relpublicce con- 
tide re decebat. Sail. Quodsi Un. Pompeius privates esset hoc tempOre, tdmen 
ferat mittendus. Cic. — Deleri totus exercitus potuit, si f&gientes persdcuti victores 
essent. Liv. Quas nisi mdnumisisset, tormentis itiam dedendi fuerunt. Cic. Si te 
non invenissem, pfcriturus per prcBdpitia fui. Petr. But the subjunctive also is 
admissible in such cases in the periphrastic conjugations. 

Rem. 4. (1.) The preterites of the indicative are often used for the pluper- 
fect subjunctive, in the conclusion of a conditional clause, in order to render a 
description more animated. They are so used, 

(a.) When the inference has already psCrtly come to pass, and would have 
been completely realized, if something else had or had not occurred, whence 
the adverb jam is frequently added; as. Jam fames quam pestilentia tristior 
firat; ni anndnas ftiret subventum, — would nave been worse. Liv. The same is 
expressed by the verb ccepi instead of jam ; as,\Brttanni circumire terga vincen- ' 
Hum coeperant, ni, etc. Tac. And without jam ; Effigies Pisdnis traxSrantin 
Gemonias ac divellebant (would have entirely destroyed them) nj, etc. Id. 

(b.) The perfect and pluperfect are likewise used in this sense, and a thing 
which was never accomplished is thus, in a- lively manner, described as com- 
pleted; as, M peractum fcrat bellum sine sanguine, si Pompeium opprimSre 
jBrvndisii (Caesar) pdtuisset. Hor. — The imperfect indicative is rarely used, 
also, for the imperfect subjunctive, whenthis tense is found in the hypotheti- 
cal clause ; as, Slultum erat mdnere, nisi jie'ret. Quint. — Sometimes, also, the 
preterites of the indicative are thus used in the condition; as, Aijue'rat melius, 
si te puer iste tSnebat. Ovid. See § 261, R. 1. 

(2.) * I ought 'or * I should,' is expressed by the indicative of debeo, and pos- 
sum is in like manner often used for possem ; as, Possum pers&qui multa oblectd- 
menta rerum rusttcdrum, serf, etc., I might speak of the many pleasures of hus- 
bandry, but, etc. ; and it is usual in like manner to say, difficile est, longum est, 
infinitum est, e. g. narrdre, etc., for, * it would be difficult,' * it would lead too 
fm} * there would be no end,' etc. 

(3.) The indicative is used in like manner after many general and relative 
expressions, especially after the pronouns and relative adverbs which are 
either doubled or have the suffix cumque; as, guisquis, quotquot, qulcumque, 
iUutj utcumque, etc., see §§ 139, 5, (3.) and 191, I.R.I, (6.); as. Quidquid id est, 
Umeo Danaos et ddna ferentes. Yirg. Quern sors cumque dibit, lucro appone. Hor. 
Bed qudquo mddo sese illud hdbet. But however that may be. Cic. — In like man- 
ner sentences connected by sloe — sive commonly have the verb in the indica- 
tive, unless there is a special reason for using the subjunctive; as, Sive verum 
est, sire falsum, mihi quidem ita renuncidtum est. Later writers however use 
the subjunctivo both with general relatives, etc., and with sive— sive. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

^^§ 260. The subjunctive mood is used to express an action 
or state simply as conceived by the mind. 

^ote. The subjunctive character of a proposition depends, not upon its sub- 
stance, but upon its form. * I believe.' * I suppose,' are only conceptions, but 
my believing and supposing are stated as facts, and. of course, are expressed 
by meant of the indicative. When, on the other hand, I say, ( I should be* 

» - 
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lieve,* 'I should suppose,* the acts of believing and supposing are represented 
not as facts, but as mere conceptions. Hence the verb that expresses the pur- 
pose or intention for which another act is performed, is put in the subjunctive, 
since it expresses only a conception; as, £do ut vlvam, I eat that I may live. 
This mood takes its name from its being commonly used in subjoined or de- 
pendent clauses attached to f he main clause of a sentence by a subordinate 
connective. In some cases, however, it is found in independent clauses, or in 
such, at least, as have no obvious dependence. 

-^V I. The subjunctive, in some of its connections, is to be translated 
by the indicative, particularly in indirect questions, in clauses expres- 
sing a result, and after adverbs of time; as, 

Rdgas me quid tristis sim, — why I am sad. Tac. BteU&rum tarda est m*d&- 
tudo, id numerdri non possint,— tllat they cannot be counted. Quum Castor esse* 
in Gallia, When Caesar was in GauL Cses. 

7C IL The subjunctive is used to express what is contingent or hy- 
pothetical, including possibility, power, liberty, will, duty, and desire. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the subjunctive, thus used, have the significations whieh 
hare been given in the paradigm*, and are, in general, not limited, In regard to time, 
like the corresponding tenses of the indicative. Thus, 

(1.) The present may refer either to present or future time; as, Mtdtocribm 
et quis ignoscas vitiis teneor, I am subject to moderate faults, and such as you. 
may excuse. Hor. Oral a Oou&re id det sibi veniam, He begs of Caesar that he 
would give him leave. C»s. 

(2.) The imperfect may relate either to past, present, or future time; as, 
8i fata fuissent ut caderem, If it had been my rate that I should fall. Virg. 
Si possem, sdnior essem, I would be wiser, if I could. Ovid. Cetera raperea 
et prosterafcrem. The rest I would seize and prostrate. Ter. 

(3.) The perfect subjunctive has always a reference to present time, and L 
equivalent to the indicative present or perfect definite; as, Errarim fortasse) 
Perhaps I may have erred. Plin. — When it has a future signification it is not 
to be accounted a perfect, but the subjunctive of the future perfect. See Ren* 
4 and 7,(1.) But compare § 258, R. 1, (b.) and R. 3, (6.) 

(4.) The pluperfect subjunctive relates to past time, expressing a contin- 
gency, which is usually future with respect to some past time mentioned ii 
connection with it; as, Id responderunt sefacturos esse, quum ilk vento AquflSm 
vSnisset Lemnum.... when he should have come.... Nep. 

Rem. 2. The imperfects vellem, nollem, and mallem, in the first person, ex* 

Fress a wish, the non-reality and impossibility of which are known; as, veUem, 
should have wished. — In the second person, where it implies an indefinite 
person, and also in the third when the subject is an indefinite person, the im- 
perfect subjunctive is used in the sense of the pluperfect, and the condition is 
to be supplied by the mind. This is the case especially with the verbs, &eo t 
p&to, arbltror. credo ; also with vfcfeo, ceroo, and dtscemo ; as, Mcsstique (credft- 
res vktos) riaeunt in castra, — one might have thought that they were defeated. 
Liv. Picunue an fames minus parciret, hand fdcile discerneres. Sail. Qui 
videret 8quum Trfyanum intrOductum^urbem captam dlceret. Cic. Quis umquam 
crederet? Id. Quis putaret? Id. — The imperfect subjunctive is frequently 
used, also, for the pluperfect in interrogative expressions ; aSj Socrdtes quum 
rogaretur cujdtem se esse dXciret, Munddnum, inquit. Id. Quod si ouis deus dlcfi- 
ret, numquam putarem me in Acddemid tamquam philtisbphum cUsp&tcU&rum, If 
any god had.said....I never should have supposed. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The subjunctive in all its tenses may denote a supposition 01 
concession; as, Vendat cedes vir bonus, Suppose^ an honest man is selling* a 
house. Cic. Dixerit Eptcurus, Grant that Epicurus could have said. Id. 
Verum anceps pup/ice fuerat fortuna. — Fuisset, Grant that it might have been. 
Virg. Mdluscivis On. Carbo fuit. Fuerit dim, He may have been toothers. 
Cic. — This concessive subjunctive is equivalent to esto *£. 
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Rem. 4. The present and perfect subjunctive are used in independent pro- 
positions to soften an assertion. When so used, they do not differ essentially 
from the present and future indicative; as, ForsUan quaeratis, You may per- 
haps ask. Velim sic existimes, I would wish you to think so. Nemo istua abi ^ 
concedat, or concesserit, No one will grant you that. Hoc sine uUd'dubitdtiOne \ 
confirmaverim, eldquentiam rem esse omnium diJficiUimam, This I will unhesi- ^ 
tatingly affirm. Cic. Nil igo cqntulfcrim jucundo sdnus dmlco. Hor. The form \ 
which is called the perfect subjunctive, when thus used for the future, seems \ 
to be rather the subjunctive or the future perfect: see Rem. 7, (1.) V6lo and 
its compounds are often so used in the present; as, Velim obvias mthi literas 
cribro mittas, I wish that you would frequently send, etc. Cic. The perfect 
subjunctive is also rarely used in the sense of a softened perfect indicative ; as, 
ForsUan Vtmire fecerim, I may have acted inconsiderately. 

Rem. 5. The subjunctive is used in all its tenses, in independent sentences. / 
to express, a doubtful question implying a negative answer; as, Quo earn* 
Whither shall I go? Quoirem? Wnither should I go? Quolve'rimf Whither 
was I to have gone? Quoroissem? Whither should I have gone? The answer 
implied in all these cases is, * nowhere. 1 So, Qids dtibltet quin in virtute divitvx 
tint t Who can doubt that riches consist in virtue ? Cic. Quisquam numen Juno-^ 
nis adoret proetirea t Virg. Quidm, inquit, mSmlnerim ? Cic. (has vellet land 
nuntius esse mdlif Ovid. 

Rem. 6. The present subjunctive is often used to express a wish, 
an exhortation, asseveration, request, command, or permission.; as, 

Moriar, «', etc. May I die. if, etc. Cic. Peream, si non, etc. May I perish, if, 
etc. Ovid. So, Ne sim salvus. Cic. In me'dia arma ruamus, Let us rush.... x 
Yirg. Ne me attingas, scileste ! Do not touch me, villain ! Ter. Faciat quod 
bubet, Let him do what he pleases. Id. The perfect is often so used ; as. Ipse 
vlderit, Let him see to it himself. Cic. Quam ia recte faciam, vlderint sdjnentes. 
Id. Meminerlmus, Uiam adversus inf linos justltiam esse servandam. Id. Nihil 
bvcommddo vdletudinis tttce fectris. Id. Emas, nonquod 6pus est. sed quod nScesse 
est. Sen. DOnis impii ne pldcdre audeant deos ; Pldtdnem audiant. Cic. Ndtu- 
ram expellas furca, tdmen usque Hcurret. Hor. 

(a.) The examples show that the present subjunctive, in the first person 
singular, is used in asseverations ; in the first person plural, in requests and ex- 
hortations; in the second and third persons of the present and sometimes of 
the perfect, in commands and permissions, thus supplying the place of the im- 
perative, especially when the person is indefinite. 

(6.) With these subjunctives, as with the imperative, the negative is usually 
not non but ne; as, ne dicas ; ne (heat ; ne dixeris* So, also, ne fu&rit, for licet 
nefueriL 

(c.) The subjunctive for the imperative occurs most frequently in the third 
person. In the second person it is used principally with ne ; as, ne dlcas. In, 
fee latter case the perfect very frequently takes the place of the present; as, 
ne dixeris. The subjunctive is also used in the second person, instead of the 
imperative, when the person is indefinite. 

(d.) In precepts relating to past time, the imperfect and pluperfect, also, are 
used for the imperative; as, Foi'sltan non nemo vir fortis cUxerit, restltisses, 
mortem pugnans oppfctisses, — you should have resisted. Cic. 

Rem. 7. In the regular paradigms of the verb, no future subjunctive was 
exhibited either in the active or passive voice. 

(1.) When the expression of futurity is contained in another part of the sen- 
tence, the future of the subjunctive is supplied by the other tenses of that 
mood, viz. the future subjunctive by the present and imperfect, and the future 

Serfect by the perfect and pluperfect. Which of these four tenses is to be used 
epends on the leading verb and on the completeness or incompleteness of the 
tction to be expressed. The perfect subjunctive appears to be ilso the sub- 
yxnetive of the future perfect, and might not improperly be 60 called; as, 
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Tantm* mbneo, hoc temput n amlseris, it esse mUhm utnquam tn&gis tdOneum r6- 
perturum, I only warn you, that, if you should lose this opportunity, you will 
never find one more convenient. Cic. 

(2.) If no other future is contained in the sentence, the place of the future 
subjunctive active is supplied by the participle in rus, with sitn and essem ; as. 
Nan d&bitat quin brevi Trig a sit pfcritura, He does not doubt that Troy will 
soon be destroyed. Cic. In hypothetical sentences the form with fuSrim takes 
the place of a pluperfect subjunctive; as, Qui* enim dubitat, quin, si Sdgundnis 
imptgre tulissemus 6pem, tdtum in Hispdniam aversuri beltum fuerfmus. Liv. 
The form iu jftdssem occurs also, but more rarelv; as, Appdruit, quantam ex- 
cltatura nritem vera fuisset clades, quum, etc. See Periphrastic Conjugation, 
§ 162, 14. 

(3.) The future subjunctive passive is supplied, not bj the participle in <*«, 
but by futarum tit or esset, with ut and the present or imperfect of the sub- 
junctive; as, Non dublto quin futurum sit, uilaudetur, I do not doubt that h% 
will be praised. 

PROTASIS AND APODOSIS. 

^7 § 361* In a sentence containing a condition and a conclu 
tion, the former is called the protasis, the latter the apodosis. 

\ 1. In the protasis of conditional clauses with si and its compounds, 
the imperfect aud pluperfect subjunctive imply the non-existence of 
the action or state supposed, the imperfect, as m English, implying 
present time. In the apodosis the same tenses of the subjunctive de- 
note what the result would be, or would have been, had the suppo- 
sition in the protasis been a valid one ; as, 

Nisi te s&tis incUdtum esse conflderem, 8 crib? rem plura, Did I not believe 
that you have been sufficiently incited, I would write more (Cic.); which im- 
plies that he does believe, and therefore will not write. Si Neptanus, quod Tkeseo 
prdmlsSrat, non fecisset, Theseus ftlio Hippdlyto non esset orbatus. Id. 

2. The present and perfect subjunctive in the protasis, imply the 
real or possible existence of the action or state supposed ; as, 

Si viUt, if he wishes, or, should wish, implying that he either does wish, or, 
at least, may wish. In the apodosis tne present or perfect either of the sub- 
junctive or of the indicative may be used. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the indicative may also be used in the protasis 
of a conditional sentence with si, etc.; as, Si yules, bene est. Cic. Si qms antea 
ralrab&tur quid esset, ex hoc tempdre miretur pdtius.... Id. — The conjunction si 
in the protasis is often omitted ; as, Ltbet agros imi. Prlvium quaero quos agrost 
If you will buy lands, I will first ask, etc. But the protasis may be rendered 
without if, and either with or without an interrogation, as, You will buy lands, 
or, Will you buy lands? The future perfect often occurs in the protasis of 
such sentences; as, Casus midlcusve Uxavit atgrum ex pratcipUi, mater detira n&- 
cdbit, (Hor.) Should chance or the physician have saved him, the silly mother 
will destroy him. Si is in like manner omitted with the imperfect and pluper- 
fect subjunctive, in supposing a case which is known not to be a real one; as, 
Absque te esset, hddie numquam ad s6lem occdsum vivfrem. Plant. 

Rem. 2. The present and perfect subjunctive differ but slightly from the in- 
dicative, the latter giving to a sentence the form of reality, while the subjuno- 




When the imperfect or pluperfect is required to denote a past action, 
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the indicative must be used, if its existence is uncertain, as those tenses in the 
subjunctive would imply its non-existence. In the dratio obUqua, when the 
leading verb is a present or a future, the same difference is observed between 
the tenses of the subjunctive as in hypothetical sentences; but when the lead- 
ing verb is a preterite the difference between possibility and impossibility is 
not expressed. 

Rem. 8. The present and perfect subjunctive are sometimes used, both in 
the protasis and apodosis of a conditional sentence, in the sense of the imper- 
fect and pluperfect; as, Tu, si hie sis, dllter sentias, If you were here, you 
would think otherwise. Ter. Quos, ni mea cura resistat, jam flamma tuUrinL 
Virg. 

Rem. 4. The protasis of a conditional sentence is frequently not expressed. 
but implied; as, Magna mercentur Atridai, i. e. si possint.\]xg. ; or is contained: 
in a participial clause; as, Agis, etsi a multltudlne victus, gtdrid t&men omnes 
vtcit. Just. So, also, when the participle is in the ablative absolute ; aa, Dondr 
rem trtpddas—divite me sciUcetarUum, quas out Parrhdsins prbW.it, aut Scopas. 
Hor. V. Mucins Pors&nam interficire, propdslta M morte^ conatus est. Cic 
It is only in later writers that the concessive conjunctions etst, quamquam, and 
quamvis are expressed with the participle, but t&men is often found in the 
apodosis, even in the classic period, when a participial clause precedes as a 
protasis. 

Rem. 6. In hypothetical sentences relating to past time, the actions seem 
often to be transferred in a measure to the present by using the imperfect, 
either in the protasis or the apodosis, instead of the pluperfect; as, Quod cert* 
non fecisset, si swum n&m&rum (nautdrum) naves haberent. Cic. Cimbri si st&tim 
infesto agmtne urbem petissent, grande mscrimen esset. Flor. Sometimes the 
imperfect, although the actions are completed, appears both in the protasis and 
the apodosis. 

Rem. 6. Nisi, tdsi vero, and nisi forte are joined with the indicative, when 
they introduce a correction. Nisi then signifies * except ' ; as, Nescio ; nisi hoe 
vfdeo. Cic. Nisi v$ro, and nisi forte, * unless perhaps,' introduce an exception, 
andimply its improbability; as, Nemo fere sattat soonus, nisi forte ins&nit. Cic. 
Ntsi forte in the sense of * unless you suppose/ is commonly used ironically to 
introduce a case which is in reality inadmissible. 

SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 
A. Substantive Glauses. 

"^ § 262. A clause denoting the purpose, object, or result of 
a preceding proposition, takes the subjunctive after tU, ne, quo, 
quin, and quominus ; as, 

Ea non, ut te instltuerem, scripsi, I did not write that in order to instruct 
you. Cic. Irritant ad pugnandum, quo fiant acrioreSf They stimulate them to 
fight, that they may become fiercer. Varr. 

-^ Remark 1. Ut or uti, signifying 'that,' 'in order that,' or simply 
* to ' with the infinitive, relates either to a purpose or to a result In 
the latter case it often refers to sic, tta, ddeo, tarn, talis, tantus, is, 
ejusm&di, etc., in the preceding clause ; as, 




ddlori,ut eum ptittas vinciret. Nep. Ita and tarn are sometimes omitted; as. 
Ifodminondas jtdt itiam dteertus, ut nemo Tktb&nus ei par esset eloquentid, instead 
•f tarn disertus. Id. Esse oportet ut vivas, non vivere ut Sdas. Auct ad Her. 
JW ejftoU ut omnia floreant. Cic. 
23* 
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^y Rem. 2. Ut, signifying ' even if * or ' although,' expresses a suppo- 
sition merely as a conception, and accordingly takes the subjunctive ; 
as, 

Ui dSsint vires, idmcn est laudanda voluntas, Though strength be wanting, yet 
•the will is to be praised. Ovid. Dl, in this sense, takes the negative turn; as, 
Exercitus d pacts n&men audtirit, ut non referat pidem (even if it does not with- 
draw) insislet eerie. Gic. 

j^ Rem. 3. Ut, with the subjunctive denoting a result, is used with 
impersonal verbs signifying it happens, it remains, it follows, etc. ; as, 

Qui fit, nt nemo contentus vlvat? How does it happen that no one lives con- 
tented? Hor. Huic contlgit, ut patriam ex servltute in Ubertdtem vindlcaret. 
Nep. Sequltur (gitur, ut etiam vttia sint parca, Cic. ReUcpum est, ut egdmet 
mini consulam. Nep. Restat igitur, ut mdtus astr&rum sit vdluntarius. Cic 
Extremum illud est, ut te orem et obsecrem. Id. 

Note 1. To this principle may be referred the following verbs and phrases 
signifying * it happens,' viz. Jit, Jieri non pdtest, accidit, wcidit, contingit, evenit, 
usu verut, occurrit and est (it is the case, or it happens, and hence esto, be it 
that) : — and the following, signifying < it remains/ or ' it follows,' viz. futurum, 
extremum, prdpe, proximum, and riuquum — est, rilinqy&tur, s&quitur, restat, and 
s&pe'rest ; and sometimes accediL 

Note 2. Contingit with the dative of the person is often joined with the 
infinitive, instead of the subjunctive with ut; as, Non cuivis hdmtni contingit 
ddire C&rinthum. Hor. .And with esse also and other verbs of similar meaning, 
the predicate (as in the case of licet) is often found in the dative. — SSquitur ana 
effidtur, ' it follows,' have sometimes the accusative with the infinitive and 
sometimes the subjunctive; and nascitur, in the same sense, the subjunctive 
only. 

Note 3. Mot or maris est, consuetsdo or consuttadims est, and natura or con- 
suetudo fert, are often followed by ut instead of the infinitive. — Ut also occurs 
occasionally after many such phrases as ndvum est, rdrum, ndturdle, nicesse, 
usitatum, mlrum, singildre — est, etc., and after atquum, rectum, verum, Utile, vert- 
simile, and integrum — est. 

For other uses of ut, with the subjunctive, see § 273. 

\ Rem. 4. Ut is often omitted before the subjunctive, after verbs de* 
noting willingness and permission ; also after verbs of asking, advis- 
ing, reminding, etc., and the imperatives die and fac ; as, 

Quid vis f&ciamf What do you wish (that) I should do? Ter. Jnsani firiant 
sine litdra puctus. Virg. Tentes dissimuldre rdgat. Ovid. Id sinas 6ro. Id. Se 
suadere, dixit, Pharnabdzo id ntgotii ddret. Nep. Accedat dportet actio v&ria, 
Cic. Foe cdgUes. Sail. So, Vide ex ndvi efferwatur; qum, etc. Plant 

Verbs of willingness, etc., are t>«o, malo, permitto, concBdo, pStior, slno, tlcet, vSto, 
etc.; those of asking, etc., are rdgo, Oro, qu€Bso,mdneo, admdneo, jubeo, mando, pSto, 
pre'eor, censeo, suadeo, dportet, nicesse est, posttUo, hor tor, euro, dScerno, opto, impSro, 

" \ Rem. 5. Ne, * that not/ * in order that not,' or ' lest,' expresses a 
purpose negatively ; as, 

CBm ne quid ei desit, Take care that nothing be wanting to him. Cic. Nemo 
prudens punit, ut ait Plato, quia peccatum est, sed ne peccetur. Id. Ui ne is fre- 
quently used for ne, especially in solemn discourse, and hence in laws ; as, 
* Ope"ra deiur, ut judicia ne fiant. Id. Quo ne is used in the same manner in one 
passage of Horace. Missus ad hoc— quo ne per vdcuum ROmdno incurreret has- 
Us. — On the other hand ut non is used when a simple result or consequence is 
to be expressed, in which case ita, sic, tarn are either expressed or understood; 
as, Turn forte atgrdtdbam, ut ad nuptias tuas v&nire non possem. In a few cases, 
however, ut non is used for ne. — Ut non is further used, when the negation re- 
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fcrs to a particular word or to a part only of the sentence, as in similar cases 
ft non must be used, and not nisi; as, Confer te ad Mantium, ut a me non 
pectus ad tiUenos, sed invitatus ad tuos use vlde&ris. Cic 

. Rem. 6. Ne is often omitted after cave ; as, 

Give pates, Take care not to suppose. Cic. Compare § 267, B. 8. 

Rem. 7. After m&uo, ttmeo, vereor, and other expressions denoting 
fear or caution, ne must be rendered by that or lest, and ut by that 
not. 

Note 8. To the verbs mHuo, Umeo, and vereor are to be added the substan- 
tives expressing fear, apprehension or danger, and the verbs terreo, conterreo, 
deterreo, cdveo, to be on one's guard, video and observo in requests (as^ vide, 
videte and vtdendum est), in the sense of ' to consider ' ; as, 

Milo mituebat, ne a servis indlcarStur, Milo feared that he should be betrayed 
by his servants. Cic. Vereor, ne, dum minuire veUm Idborem, augeam. Id. 
favor erat, ne castra hostis aggredere*tur. Liv. Ilia duo vereor, ut ttbi possim 
concedere, I fear that I cannot grant... Cic. C&vendum est ne assentdWrtbus pat- 
£f aciamus aures, neu ddildri nos slnamus. Cic. Vide nehocfibi obsit Terruii 
gentes, grave ne redlret sectilum Pyrrka. MulUtucHnem deterrent, ne frumentum 
oonferant Caes. Memlseruml ne prona cadas. Ovid. 

Note 4. Neve or neu is used as a continuative after irf and ne. It is properly 
equivalent to out ne, but is also used for et ne after a preceding «/; as, on the 
other hand, et ne is used after a negation instead of aut ne; as, Legem tulit, ne 
avis ante actdrum rerum accusdretur, neve multarStur. Nep. Ccesar mtUtes non 
tongiore drdtione ctihortdtus, quam titi sues prisUna virtutis memdriam rtUnerent, 
neu perturbarentur dnimo—prctlii cemmittendi signum d&Rt. Caes. Mque, also, 
is sometimes used for et ne after ut and ne ; as, Ut ea prattermittam, neque eos 
appeUem. Cic. Cur non tancitis ne vicinus pairicio sit plebeius, nee eOdemltin&re 
eaL Liv. — Ne non is sometimes used for ut after verbs of fearing; as, Tlmeo ne 
non impitrem, I fear I shall not obtain it 

Rem. 8. The proposition on which the subjunctive with ut and n§ depends, 
is sometimes omitted; as, Utitadicam. Cic. Ne singMos ndmlnem. Liv. 

Note 5. Nedum, like ne, takes the subjunctive; as, OpUmis tempdribus cl&ris- 
simi viri vim tribuniciam susUnere non pdtuerunt: nSdum. his tempdribus sine 
judlcidrum remidiis salvi esse posslmus, — still less, etc. Cic. Ne is sometimes 
used in the sense of nedum; as, Ndvam earn pdtestdtem (scil. tribunerum plebis) 
irtpire patrlbus nostris, ne nunc dulee&ne simel capti ferant desidtrium. Liv. — 
Nedum without a verb has the meaning of an adverb, and commonly follows a 
negative; as, jEgre Inermis tarda multitude, nSdum armdta, susUneri pdtest. Liv. 
Ne, also, is used' in the same manner in Cic. Fam. 9, 26. K 

Rem. 9. Quo, ' that,' ( in order that,' or, ( that by this means,' 
ipecially with a comparative ; non (/u&, or non quod, ' not that,' * not 
as if'; non quin, * not as if not' ; which are followed in the apodosis 
bv sed quod, sed Quia, or sed nlone ; and^ qudminus, ' that not/ after 
clauses denoting ninderance, take the subjunctive ; as, 

Adjuta me, quo id flat facllius, Aid me, that that may be done more easily. 
Ter. Non quo republicd sit mihiguicquam cdrius, sed desper&txs Stiam Hippdcrdt.es 
vital ddhifcre mtckcinam. Cic. Non quod sola ornent, sed quod excellent Id. 
N&aue recusdvit, quo minus Ugis pcenam sublret Nep. Ego me d&cem in civiU 
bellb nigdvi esse, non quin rectum esset, sed quia, etc. Cic. And instead of non 
quin we may say non quo non, non quod non, or non <ftia non; and for non quod, 
non ea quod, or non Ideo quod. 

^ Rem. 10. Quin, after negative propositions and questions with qui* 
^wid quid implying a negative, takes the subjunctive. Quin is used, 
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1. For a relative with non, after nemo, nullus, nViU....est } repertier, invenitur 
etc., vix est, agre reperUur, etc.; as, Mcssdnam nemo venit, quin vlderit, i. e. 
qui non vtdtrit, No one came to Messana who did not see. Cic. Nego ullam pic- 
t&ram ftd$se....quin conqulsi&rit, i. e. quam non, etc. Id. Nihil est, quin male 
narrando possit deprdvaru Ter. Qui* est, quin cernat, quanta vis sit in sens&us f 
Cic. 

Note 6. When quin is used for the relative it is commonly equivalent to the 
nominative qui. qua, quod, but it is sometimes used in prose instead of the 
accusative, ana sometimes after dies for quo, as the ablative of time ; as, Dies 
fire nullus est, quin hie Satrius dbmum meam ventittet, i. e. quo — non ventttet, 
Cic. — Qui non is often used for quin; as, Quis emm erat, qui non sclret. Id.; 
and when quin stands for qui non or quod non. is and id are sometimes added 
for th& sake of emphasis ; as. Cleanthes n&gat utfom ctbum esse tarn grdvem, quin 
is die et nocie conedqudtur. Cic. Nihil est quod sensum hdbeat, quin id intSreat. 
Id.— So, also, the place of quin is supplied by ut non; as, Augustus numquam 
SiKos suos pdpulo commenddvit ut non aajiciret (without adding) si merebuntur. 
Suet. And if no negation precedes, or if non belongs to a particular word, and 
not to the verb, qui non and ut non must of course be used and not quin. 

2. For ut non, 'that notj' or 'without' with a participle, especially after 
fdcire non possum, JUri non pdtest, nulla causa est, quid causa est! nihil causa 
est; as, Fdcire non possum quin ad te mittam, i. e. ut non, etc. Cic. Numquam 
tarn male est Stculis, quin aUquid fdcete et commode dicant Cic. Numquam ac- 
cede, quin abs te abeam docUor, — without going from you wiser. Ter. 

Note 7. Quin takes the subjunctive also after the negative expressions non 
dubito, non est dubium, non ambigo, I doubt not; non dbest; nihil, paulum, non 
procttl, haud muUum dbest; non, vix, agre abstineo ; Venire me, or tempirdre mini 
non possum; non impidio, non rSc&so, nihil pratermitto, and the like. In these 
cases, however, the negation in quin is superfluous, and it is generally trans- 
lated into English by 'that,' 'but that, 1 or 'to' with an infinitive; as, Non 
dubito quin ddmi sit, that he is at home. Non muUum dbest, quin miserrtmus sim, 
Not much is, wanting to make me most wretched. Cic. Hence, as quin is not 
in such cases regarded as a negative, non is superadded when a negative sense 
is required; as, In quibus non dubito quin offensibnem negligently vitdre atque 
effugere non possum, Cic. Dubltandum non est quin numquam possit iitllitas cum 
Mnestdie contendere. Id. 

Note 8. In Nejx>s, non dubito, in the sense of * I do not doubt,' is always fol- 
lowed by the infinitive with the accusative, and the same construction often 
occurs in later writers but not in Cicero: in the sense of to scruple or hesitate, 
when the verb following has the same subject, dubito and non dubito are gener- 
ally followed by the infinitive ; as, Ciciro non dubltabat conjurdios suppUcio af- 
ficere.— It may be added that 4 1 doubt whether ' is expressed in Xatin by 
dubito sitne. dubito utrum — an, dubito sitne — an, or dubito num, numquid, for dubito 
an, and dubium est an are used, like nescio an with an affirmative meaning. 

t Note 9. Quin signifies also 'why not?' being compounded of the old abla- . 
tive qui and ne, i. e. non, and in this sense is joined with the indicative in ques- 
tions implying an exhortation ; as, Quin conscendlmus Squost Why not mount 
our horses? In this sense it is also joined with the imperative; as, Quin die 
stdtim, Well, tell me: or with the first person of the subjunctive. Hence with- 
out being joined to any verb it signifies • even * or * rather.' 

Rem. 11. The principal verbs of hinderance, after which qudminus occurs, 
and after which ne, ana, if a negative precedes, quin also may be used, are de- 
terreo, impidio, intercede, obsisto, obsto, officio, prdhibeo, rScuso, and ripugno. It 
occurs also after stat or Jit per me, I am the cause, non pugno, nihil mdror, non 
conttneo me, etc. 

Note. Impidio, dtterreo, and ricOso are sometimes, and proWteo frequently 
followed by the infinitive. Instead of qudminus, quo secius is sometimes used. 
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§ 363* The particles specified in this section always Introduce a sentence con- 
Aaining only a conception of the mind, and are hence Joined with the subjunctive. 

1. The subjunctive is used after particles of wishing, as Htlnam, t&i, — f» 
0/ and 01 si; as, 

TMnam minus vita cuptdi fuissemus ! that we had been less attached to life ! 
Cic. si sdlitce quicquam virtutis aUesset ! Virg. 

Remark. The present and perfect tenses, after these particles, are used in 
reference to those wishes which are conceived as possible; the imperfect and 
pluperfect are employed in expressing those wishes which are 'conceived as 
wanting in reality. Of. § 261, 1 and 2. — * Would that not • is expressed in Latin 
both by utinam ne and utlnam non. Uiinam is sometimes omitted; as, Tecum 
tid&re slcut ipsa jpossem I Catull. 

B. Adverbial Clauses. 

2. (1.) Quamvis, however ; licet, although; tamquam, tamquam at, **4 
quasi, ac si, ut si, v&lut, vSlut si, veluti, slcuti, and ceu, as if; mtido, I 
dum, and dummodo, provided, — take the subjunctive ; as, 

Quamvis tile felix sit (Amen, etc. However happy he may be, still, etc. Cic. 
Veritas licet nullum defensdrem obtlneatj Though truth should obtain no de- 
fender. Id. Tamquam clausa sit Asia, sic nihil per/trtur ad nos. Id. Sed quid 
igo his testtbus utor, quasi res dubia aid obsc&ra sit V Id. Me omnibus rebus, juxta 
ac si nutus f rater esset, sustentdvit, He supported me in every thing, just as 
though he were my brother. Id. Similiter f&cire eos, — ut si nauke certarent, 
iter, etc. Id. Absentis Aridvisti crudelitdtem, velut si cdram ddesstt, horrereni, 
C«s. Inque sinus caros^ vfcluti cognosceret, ibat. Ovid. Slcuti juryio lacessl- 
tus foret, in striatum vemt. Sail. 11 ic vero inaentem pugnam, ceu citira nusquam 
bella foreut. Virg. OdSritU dum mfctuant Att. in Cic. Mdnent inginia sinibus, 
mddo permaneat stadium et industria. Cic. Omnia hdnesta negligent dummodo 
pdttntuim constquantur. They disregard every honorable principle, provided 
they can obtain power. Id. 

Note. Mddo, dum, and dummddo, when joined with a negation, become 
mddo ne, dum ne, and dummddo ne. 

(2.) Quamvis (although) is in Cicero joined with a principal 4ense ef the sub- 
junctive; as, Quamvis non fueris sudsor, apprdbdtor cei*te juistu Cic. In later 
writers it is often used with the indicative ; as, Fellcem Nidben, quamvis tot 
Junira vTdit. Ovid. So also once in Cicero, Quamvis pair em suum numquam 
vlderat. Rab. Post 2. 

(3.) Quamvis, as a conjunction, in the sense of * however much, 1 is joined 
with the subjunctive. So also when its component parts are separated ; as, 
C Gracchus dixit, sibi in somnis Ti. fratrem visum esse du-dre, quam vellet cunc- 
t&rStur, tamen, etc. — Quamvis 4 however much,' as an adverb, governs no par- 
ticular mood. 

(4.) Etsi, tdmetsi, even if, although, and quamqwm, although, commonly in- 
troduce an indicative clause :—ttiamsi is more frequently followed by the sub- 
junctive. In later prose writers, and sometimes in Cicero and Sallust as well 
as in the poets, quamquam is joined with the subjunctive ; as, Quamquam pro- 
sente LuvuUo loquar. Cic. Vi r&ge're pntriam quamquam possis. Sail. Jug. 8. 
FlUus quamquam T hi ados m&rlna Darddnas turret quateret Hor. 

Remark. The imperfect subjunctive with ac si, etc., is used after the pre- 
sent, to denote that in reality the thing is not so, but in that case a hypotheti- 
cal subjunctive must be supplied; as, Egnatii rem ut tuedre usque a lepito, ac si 
mea nigdUa e&sent, i. e. ac petfrem, si mea nSgdUa esstnt, as I would pray it, 
etc. Cic. 



* 
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3. After anttquam and wriusquam, the imperfect and pluperfect 
tenses are usually in the suojunctive; the present and perfect may be 
either in the indicative or subjunctive. The present indicative is 
commonly used when the action is to be represented as certain, near 
at hand, or already begun ; the subjunctive is used when the thing is 
still doubtful, and also m general propositions ; as, 

Ea causa ante mortua est, quam tu natus esses, That cause was dead before 
you were born. Cic. Acertit iquos, priusquam pdbila gustassent Trdjce, Xan- 
thumque blbissent. Virg. Priusauam inclpias, consuUo opus est, Before you be- 
gin there is need of counsel. Sail. 

4. (1.) Dum, donee, and quoad, signifying until, are followed by 
the subjunctive, if they refer to the attainment of an object ; as, 

Dum hie vSnlret, locum reHnquere nfiluU, He was unwilling to leave the place 
until he (Milo) should come. Cic Nihil p&to Ubi esse uUliusquam opperhri quoad 



scire possis, quid Ubi Agendum sit Id. Cbrnu t&tendiL et duxit longe, donee cured- 
ia colrent inter se cdAta. Virg. — In the sense .of 'as long as,' these particles 
take the indicative, but Tacitus joins dOnec with the subjunctive even when a 
simple fact is to be expressed. 

(2.) Dum, while, is commonly nsed with the indicative present, whatever 
may be the tense of the principal sentence. Cf. $ 259, R. 1, (1.), (a.) 

5. Quum (cum), when it signifies a relation of time, takes 
the indicative ; when it denotes a connection of thought, the 
subjunctive; as, 

Qui non defendit injuriam, nique repulsat a suis, quum potest, injuste fdcxL 
Cic. Quum recte navigari pdterit, turn ndvtges. Id. Credo turn, quum Bictlia 
fldrebat opibus et c6piit, magna arUflcia fuisse in e& insula. Id. Quum tot sustln- 
eas et tanta nig Mm, peccem, si mdrer tua tempdra, Since you are burdened 
with so many and so important affairs l I should do wrong, if I should occupy 
your time. Hor. Quum vita sine dmicts m&tus plena sit, rdtio ipsa mdnet dmidt- 
%as compdrare, Cic. 

Remark 1. (a.) The rule for the use of quum may be thus expressed: 
Quum temporal takes the indicative, quum causal the subjunctive. Hence, 
when quum is merely a particle of time, with no refeisnce to cause and effect, 
and not occurring in a nistorical narrative (see Rem. 2), it may be joined with 
any tense of the indicative. But when it is employed to express the relation 
of cause and effect, or has the meaning of ' though * or * although,' it is joined 
with the subjunctive (6.) >Quum, relating to time, is commonly translated 
token, while, or after; referring to a train of thought, it signifies as, since, though 
or although, because ; but may often be translated when. 

v Rem. 2. In narration, quum, even when it relates to time, is joined 
•^ with the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive, when a historical per- 
fect stands m the principal clause ; as, 

Gracchus, quum rem illam in religidnem ptlptilo venisse sentifet, ad sSn&tum rH- 
uHt. Cic. Alexander, quum intergmisset Clitum, viz minus a se absUnuiL Id. 

Note. Quum temporal, when it expresses an action frequently repeated, 
may be joined with the pluperfect indicative, and the apodosis then contains 
the imperfect; as, Quum autem vir esse coeperat, dabat se labbYi. Cic. Quum 
rosam vlderat, turn indptre ver arbitrabatur. Id. Cf. $ 264, 12. 

Rem. 3. Quum in the sense of ' while ' is joined with the perfect and imper- 
fect indicative, often with the addition of intirea or interim, to express simulta- 
neous occurrences; as, Cdtulus cepit magnum sues virWis fructum, quum omnes 
prdpe und vdee, in eo ipso vos spern hdbttQros esse, dixisiis. Cic. CcBatb&tur virgis 
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in midio f&ro Messdnm civis Jtomdnus, judlces, qtram inte'rea nulla vox ilia isdus 
ntiseri audiSbatur, nisihzc: civis Romdnus sum. Id. 

Rem. 4. Quum, for the most <part preceded by an adverb, as, jam, nondum, 
vix, agre, or joined with ripente or sUblto is followed by the indicative, espe- 
cially by the present indicative, to express the beginning of an action. In the 
cases mentioned in this and the preceding remark, the historians also use quum 
with the historical infinitive. 

For the subjunctive after si and its compounds, see $ 261. 

C. Adjective Glauses. 

SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER QUI. 

§ 264L Relatives require the subjunctive, when the clauses 
connected by them express merely a conception ; as, for exam- "~\ 
pie, a consequence, an innate quality, a cause, motive, or purpose. 

1. (a.) When the relative qui, in a clause denoting a result of the 
character or quality of something specified in the antecedent clause, f 
follows a demonstrative, and is equivalent to ut with a personal or 
demonstrative pronoun, it takes the subjunctive. 

Note. The demotastratiTes after which qui takes the subjunctive, -are tarn with an 
adjective, tantus, talis, ejusmo'di, hajusmUdi, and is, ille, iste, ana hie in the sense of 
talis; as, 

Qitis est tarn Lynceus, qui in taniis tfnebris. nihil ofifendat? i. e. ut Hie in tantis, 
etc., Who is so quick-sighted, that he would not stumble, (or, as not to stum- 
ble,) in such darkness. Cic. Tdlem te esse oportet, qui ab xmpwrum civium s&eii- 
tdte sejungas; i. e. ut tu, etc. Id. At eafuit leg alio Octavii, in qu& ptrtcuh' 
susplcionon sdiesset, i. e. ut in ea. Id. Nee tdmen ego sum ille ferreus, qui /rd- 
tr%s cdiissimi mxrore non movear, i. e. ut iqo non m&vear. Id. Non sumus ii, 

?uibus nihil verum esse vldeatur, i. e. ut noois nihil, etc. Id. Nulla yens tarn 
£ra est, cujus mentem non imbuerit dedrum Opinio, i. e. ut ejus mentem, etc. Id. 

(&.) Sometimes the demonstrative word is only implied ; as, 

Res parva dictu, sed quae studiis in magnum ceridmen excess frit, i. e. tdUs 
qum....of such a kind that it issued in a violent contest. Cic. Nunc dicis dliquid, 
quod ad rem pertlneat, i. e. tale ut id, etc. Id. So quis sum, for num talis sum; 
as, Quis sum, cujus awes kedi nifas sitV Sen. — In like manner, also, a demon- 
strative denoting a character or quality, is implied in the examples included in 
the following rule : — , 

2. When the relative is equivalent to quamquam is, etsi is, or dum~ 
modo is, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Loco, consiUi quamvis egrigii, quod non ipse afferret, inimicus, Laco, an oppo- 
nent of any measure, however excellent, provided he did not himself propose 
it Tac. Tu dquam a pumice postiUas, qui ipsus sltiat. Plant Nihil mClestum, 
quod non deslaeres, i. e. dummddo id, Cic. 

3. Quod , in restrictive clauses, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Quod sciam, as far as I know; quod mSminerim, as far as I recollect; quod igo 
intelltgam ; quod intelligi possU ; quod conject&ra provtderi possit ; quod salvd fide* 
jpossim; quod commddo tuo fiat, etc. — Quldem is sometimes added to the rela-* 
tive in such sentences. Quod sine mdlestia tua flat, So far as it can be done 
Without troubling you. Cic. In the phrases quantum possum, Quantum igo pt- 
spido, on the other hand, the indicative is used. 
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4. A relative clause, after the comparative followed by quam, takes 
-3s the subjunctive ; as, 

Major sum, quam cui possit foriuna ndcerc, i. e. quam ut mthi, etc., I am too 
great for fortune to be able to injure me. Ovid. Audita vdce pracbnis majus 
gaudium fuit, quam quod unlcersum hdmlnes caperent, Upon the herald's voice 
being heard, the joy was too great for the people to contain. Liv. 

Remark 1. The clause annexed by quam qui implies an inherent quality, or 
a consequence ; so that quam qui is equivalent to quam ut, which also some- 
times occurs. Sometimes the subjunctive follows quam even without a rela- 
tive pronoun; as, In his titiris lonawr fui, quam aut vellem, aut quam mepfttavi 
fire :— an<J so frequently with the verbs velle and posse, 

^ 5. A relative clause expressing a purpose, aim, or motive, and 
^equivalent to ut with a personal or demonstrative pronoun, takes the 
subjunctive; as, 

Ldcidamdnii legdtos Athenas mUertmt, qui eum absentem accusarent: i. e. ut 
Mi eum accusarent, The Lacedaemonians sent ambassadors to Athens to accuse 
him in his absence. Nep. Cesar iquttdtum omnem pramzttit, qui vldeant, quas m 
paries iter fdcianL Cass. Sunt autem muULqui iripiunt alus, quod dUis largLan- 
tur. Cic. Assidue repdtant, quas perdaut, Btlldes undas. Ovid. 

Rem. 2. So also with relative adverbs ; as, Lampsdcum ei ( ThSmistocU) rem 
d&ndrat, unde vinum sumeret, i. e. ex qud or ut inde, etc. Nep. Super tdberndc- 
tilum regis, unde ab omnibus conspici posset, imago sdUs crystaUo inclUsa fulgi- 
bat Curt. 

^ 6. A relative clause with the subjunctive after certain indefinite 

general expressions, snecifies the circumstances which characterize 
the individual or class indefinitely, referred to in the leading clause ; 
as, 

FuSrunt ed tempestdte, qui dlcerent, There were at that time some who said. 
Sail. Erant, qulbus appe~tentior fames, vlderetur, There were those to whom 
he appeared too desirous of fame. Tac. Sunt, qui censeant, una dnimum ei 
corpus lh cidere. Cic. Erunt, qui existlmdri veliut. Id. Si quis erit, qui perpi- 
tun in drationem desld£ret, altii a actione audiet. Id. Venient Uyi&nes, quae nique 
me inultum neque te itnpunitum patiantur. Tac. So after est followed by quod, 
in the seuse of * there is reason whv ' ; as, Est quod gaudeas, You have cause 
to rejoice. Plant Est quod visam ddmum. Id. Si est quod desit, ne bedtu§ 
quidtm est. Cic. 



Note 1. The expressions included in the rule are est, sunt, idest, preesto sunt, 
tunt, exdriuntur, tnviniuntur, rep&riuntur, (sell. hQtritnes); si quis est, tetnpus fuit, tern- 
pus vBniet, eto. 

Rem. 3. The same construction occurs with relative particles used indefi- 
nitely ; as, Est unde hoc flant. Si est ctdpam ut Anttpho in se admlserit, If it 
chance that, etc. Ter. Est ubi id isto moab valeat. Cic. So est cur and' est ut 
in the sense of est cur; as, J lie irat, ut odisset defensorem sdlutis mem, i. e. he 
had reason to hate. Cic. Non est Igitur ut mlranaum sit, There is no occasion 
for wondering. Id. 

Rem. 4. The above and similar expressions are followed by the subjunctive 
only when they are indefinite. Hence, after sunt quldam, sunt nonnulU, sunt 
multi, etc., when referring to definite persons, the relative takes the indicative; 
08, Sunt drdtiones quasdam, quas MenocHto dabo. Cic. 

Rem. 5. The indicative is sometimes, though rarely, used after sunt qui, 
even when taken indefinitely, especially in the poets; as, Sunt, quos juvat. Hor. 
Sunt qui Ua dlcunt. Sail. 

7. A relative clause after a general negative, or .an interrogative 
~\^ expression implying a negative, takes the subjunctive ; as, 
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Nemo est, qui hand intellffat, There is no one who does not understand. Gic. 
Nulla res est, quae perferre possit continuum ldbC~em, There is nothing which 
can endure perpetual labor. Quint. Nutta pars tti corporis, quae non sit minor. 
Id. Nihil est, quod tarn mlseros f iiciat, quam imptetas et sdlus. Cic. In fdro 
vix dicimus quisque est, qui ipsus sese noscat. Plaut. Quis est, qui iUilia fugiat? 
Who is there that shuns what is useful? Cic. Qua laltbra est, in quafn non in- 
farct mitus mortis t Sen. Quid dulcius quam hdbere, cjulcum omnia audeas sic 16- 
•qui ut tecum t Cic. ( See respecting this use of the indefinite qulcvm rather than 
the definite quoeum, § 136, R. 1.) An est quisauam, qui hoc ignoret? Is there 
any one who is ignorant of this ? Id. ' Numquid est mdU, quod non dixeris ? Ter. 

Note 2. General negatives are nftno, nuttus, nihil, anus non, alius non, non quisquam, 
viz ullus. nee uIIhs, etc., with est ; viz with an ordinal and quisque ; nigo esse quemquatn^ 
etc. Interrogative expressions implying a negative, are quis, quid; qui, quiz, quod; 
quantus, titer, eequis, numquis, an quisquam, an aaquis, qudtus quisque, qudtus, etc., 
with est ? quot, quam muiti, etc., with sunt? 

Note 3. The same construction is used after non est, nihil est, quid est, num- 
avid est, etc., followed by quod, cur, qudre^ or quamobrem, and denoting ' there 
is no reason why/ * what cause is there?' 'is there any reason?' as, Quod 
tlmeas, non est, There is no reason why you should fear. Ovid. Nihil est. 

Juod adventum nostrum perttmescas. Cic. Quid est, quod de ejus cfvU&te dubltes ? 
d. Quoeris a me, quid fyo Cdttlinam mituam. Nihil, et curdvi ne quis mitub'eL 
Quid est, cur virtus ipsa per se non efflciat bedtos t Id. — So after non hdbeo, or 
nihil hdbeo; as, Non hdbeo. quod te accusem. Cic. Nil hdbeo, quod agam, I have 
nothing to do. Hor. Nihil hdbeo, quod ad te scrlbam. Cic. So without a nega- 
tive, JDe quibus h&beo ipse, quid sentiam. Id. Causa or, with quid and nihil, 
causa, is sometimes added; as, Non/uit causa, cur post&ldres. Id. Quid erat 
causes, cur mZtuereL Id. * 

Note 4. (a.) The relative clause takes the subjunctive after the expressions 
included in this and the last rule, only when it expresses the character or 
quality of the^ubject of the antecedent clause ; and the relative, as in the pre- 
ceding cases of the relative with the subjunctive, is equivalent to a personal or 
demonstrative pronoun with ut; as, Nemo est, qui nesciat, There is no one who 
is ignorant, i. e. no one is ignorant. Cic. So, Sunt, qui hoc carpant, There are 
some who blame this, i. e. some blame this. Veil. 

(b.) If the relative clause is to be construed as a part of the logical subject 
it does not reauire the subjunctive; as, Nihil stdbUe est, quod xnfidum est 
Nothing which is faithless is nrm. Cic. 

8. (1.) A relative clause expressing the reason of what goes before, " 
takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Pecc&visse mihi videor, qui a te discessenm, I think I did wrong in leaving 
you. Cic. Inertiam accusas dddUscentium, qui istam artem non Sdiscant, You 
blame the idleness of the young men, because they do not learn that art. Id. 
fortunate ddUkscens, qui tua vtrtutis Hdmerum prcscdnem in veneris ! — in hav- 
ing found. Id. Cdninius fuit mirtficd vtgilantid, qui suo idio consuldtu somnum 
non vlderit,— since, etc. Id. 

(2.) Sometimes, instead of qui alone, ut qui, quippe qui, or utp&e 
qui, is used, generally with the subjunctive ; as, 

Cbnvivia cum patre non inlbat, quippe qui ne in opptdum qutdem nisi perr&ro 
venisset Cic. Neque Antonius prdcul dbirat, utpdte qui magno ezercttu sequS- 
retur. Sail. But sometimes with the indicative m Saliust and Livy ; as, Quippe 
qui omnia vie erat Sail. 

9. After dignus, indignus, aptus, and Xdoneus, a relative clause 
takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Videtur, qui dUauando imperet, dignus esse, He seems to be worthy at some 
time to command. Cic. Rusttci nostri quum fidem dUcvgus bdnimemque Utudant % 
diffnum esse dtcuni, qulcum in tenebris mlces. Id. Nulla videbdtur aptivr per* 

24 
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jftta, qua de mUtte loquerStur. Id. Pompeius Idoueus man est, qui impetret. Id. 
Et rem Iddneam, de qua qusratur, et homines dignos, qulbuscum disseratur, p&- 
tanL Id. 

Note 6. If the relative clause does not express that of which the person or 
thine denoted by the antecedent is worthy, its construction is not influenced 
by this 'rule. Thus, Quis serous Kbertate dignus fuit, cui nostra stilus cara non 
esset t The subjunctive is here used according to No. 7 of this section. 

Note 6. The infinitive frequently follows these adjectives in poetry, though 
rarely in prose; as, Et puer ipse fiat cantari dignus. Virg.: — and sometimes 
*t; as, Eras dignus, ut hab€res integram mdnum. Quint. 

10. A relative clause, after Unus, solus, primus, etc., restricting 
the affirmation to a particular subject, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Base est una contention quae ddkuc jpennansent, This is the only dispute which 
has remained till this time. Gic Vdluptas est sola, quae nos vocet aase, et alll- 
ceat suapte nature, Pleasure is the only thing that, by its* own nature, invites 
and allures us to itself. Id. 

11. When the relative refers to a dependent clause} it often takes 
the subjunctive. See § 266. 

12. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used in narra- 
tion after relative pronouns and adverbs, when a repeated action is 
spoken of; as, 

Semper MUti sunt fortisstmi, qui summam imperii potlrentur, Those were al- 
ways accounted the bravest, who obtained the supreme dominion. Nep. 
Qtfemcumque Uctor jussu consilis prShendisset, tribdnus mitti jubebaL Liv. 
Ut Qtasque maxime laboraret Idcus, out ipse occurrebat, out dtiquos mitteboL So 
after « quis or qui; as, Si qui rem mdUtiosius gessisset, dedecus existJmabant. 
Cic. Qudtiens super tali nig Olio consultaret, edltd ddmus parte ut&balur. Tac. 
Nee ouisquam Pyrrkum, qua tulisset impitum, susUnere vdlutt. — It is sometime i 
found in like manner after quum, tin, ut, and si' when used in the sense of 
quum, when repeated actions are spoken of; as, Ttfubi dixisset, hastam in fines 
eorum emiUeboL Liv. Sin Numldm prdpius accessissent, ibi vero virtutem osten- 
dere. Sail. Sometimes even the present subjunctive is so used when em- 
ployed as an aorist to express things which have happened repeatedly, and 
still happen (see § 145, 1. 2.) ; as, Ubi de magna virt&te et gloria bOndrum memo- 
res, qua stiri qutsque, etc. Sail. 

Non 7. This is called the indefinite subjunctive, or subjunctive of generality, inasmuch 
as the action is not referred to a distinct, individual case. The indicative, however, to 
used in such cases more frequently than the subjunctive. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

§ 365. Dependent clauses, containing an indirect question, 
take the subjunctive. 

Note 1. A question is indirect when its substance is stated in a dependent 
clause without the interrogative form. Indirect questions generally depend 
upon those verbs and expressions which commonly take after them the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive. Cf. § 272. Thus :— 

Quill is sit animus, ipse artimus nescit, The mind itself knows not what the 
mind is. Cic. Orediblfe non est, quantum scrlbam, It is incredible how much I 
write. Id. Quis epo sim, me rdgitas t Do you ask me who I am? Plant Ad it 
quid scrlbam nescto. Cic. Nee quid scribam hdbeo, Nor have I any thing to 
write. Id. D6ce me, ubi siut dii, Inform me where the gods are. Id. Mcertum 
est t quo U loco mors exspectet Sen. Ep. Quani prldem sibi keredttas venisset, 
ddctt. Id. Nunc accipe, quare dSsXpiant omnes. Uor. , Id utrum UU sentiant, au 
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vero slmulent, tu inteUiges. Cic. Qaaro, num tu sendtui causam tuam permittas. 
Id. Vldes, ut alia stet nlve candtdum Soracte, Hor. Nescit, vltdne fru&tur, an 
sit dpud manes, Ovid. 

Note 2. All interrogatives whether adjectives, pronouns, or par- i, 
tides, may serve as connectives of clauses containing indirect ques- T 
dons; as, 

Quantus, quBlis, qvSt, quStus, quStuplex, liter • quis, qui, ciijas ; fl&i, qud, wide, qua, 
quorswn, quamdiu, quamSQdum, quampfidtm, quSties, cur, quire, quamobrem, queniad- 
mSdum, qudmOdo, ut, quatn, quantdpSre, an, ne, num, utrum, anne, annon. 

Remark 1. The indicative is frequently used in dependent questions, 
especially in Terence and Plautus ana occasionally in later poets; as, Vide 
avdritia quid f acit. Ter. So Virg. Eel. 6, 7. In the best prose writers the in- 
dicative generally indicates that the question is direct, or that the sentence is 
not a question ; as, Qucerdmw ubi mdUficium est, Let us seek there, where the 
crime actually is. Cic. NUiil est adrmrabiUus, quam qudmOdo tile mortem fUU 
tulit. 

Rem. 2. In double questions, * whether— or,' the first may be introduced by 
utrum, or the enclitic ne, or without an interrogative particle. Hence there are 
four forms of double questions, — 1. utrum (or utrum ne), — an, 2. utrum, — an 

(anne), 3. -ne, an. 4. -ne, -ne ; as, Multum interest, utrum laut 

immlnuatur, an stilus deseratur. Cic. The interrogative particle utrum is not 
used in a single question; and num — an is used only in direct questions. The 
English ' or not ' in the second part, which is used without a verb, is expressed 
in Latin by annon or necne, either with or without a verb ; but necne occurs 
only in indirect questions ; as, Dii utrum sint, necne tint, quasrttur. Cic. — Ne — 
ne, an — an, or num — num scarcely occur except in poetical or unclassical lan- 
guage; 

Rem. 3. t>ubito x dtibium est, or incertum est an, detib&ro or hastto an, and 
especially hand sew an, nescio an, though implying some doubt, have generally 
a sense almost affirmative. Compare § 198, 11, R. (e.) 

Rem. 4. Nescio guis, used nearly in the sense of dUquis, does not influence 
the mood of the following verb ; as, Bed edsu nescio quo in ea tempora astas nos- 
tra incldit. Cic. Lucus, nescio quo casu, nocturno tempore incensus est. Nep. 
So, also, nescio quornddo, * somehow * or 4 in some way T ; as, Sed nescio quomd- 
do, Inhtsret in menUbus quasi augurium. Cic. In like manner mirum quam, mi- 
rum quantum, nimium quantum, and the like, when united to express only one 
idea, do not affect the mood or the verb; as, Sales in dicendo nimium quantum 
v&lent,— very much. Cic. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INSERTED CLAUSES. 

§ 266. 1. When a dependent proposition containing either 
an accusative with the infinitive, or a verb in the subjunctive, has 
a clause connected with it, as an essential part, either by a rela- 
tive, a relative adverb, or a conjunction, the verb of the latter 
clause is put in the subjunctive ; as, 

Quid enim pdtest esse tarn persptcuum, quam esse dUquod numen, quo hoc r6- 
eantur? For what can be so clear as, that there is some divinity by whom 
these things are governed? Cic. Here the thing which is stated to be clear is, 
not merely esse aliquod numen, that there is a god, but also that the world is 
^governed by him. Hence the latter clause, quo hmc r&gantur is an essential part 
of the general proposition. . Illud sic fire deflnlri sdlet, decorum id esse, quod 
consentdneum sit hdminis exceUentia. Id. Auaiam quid sit, quod Eficurum non 
probes, I shall hear why it is that you do not approve of Epicurus- Id Jussit 
ut, qucs vSnissent, ndves Eubceam petirent. Liv. 
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Bbmark 1. Hence the subjunctive is used in general sentences, in which 
the class of things mentioned exists only as a conception or icea, while the 
individual thing has a real existence; as, Est inim tilcisctndi et plniendi mddus, 
cUqnt hnud stio an sdtis sit eum qui lacessierit injuria sua panitire, i.e. each 
individual offender of the class. 

Rkm. 2. When the principal proposition contains a subjunctive denoting a 
result, after ita, torn, talis, etc., the inserted clause has the indicative ; as, Asia 
vho tarn Opima est et ftrttHs, ut — mulutuc&ne edrum return, quae exportantur, 
fat lie omnibus tenis antti eWiU Cic. The same is the case in definitions ; as, 
Vldrre Iffttur dportet, qua sint convinientia cum ipso nigdtio, hoc est, quae ab re 
ifptirare' non possunt. Cic. — So also explanatory clauses, especially circumlo- 
cutions introduced by a relative pronoun, are sometimes found with the indic- 
' fttive ; as, Itdque itk Mdrius item tximie L. Plotium dtfexit, enjus inyinio putubat 
to, quae gesserat, posse cilebrdru Cic. 

Note. To this rule belongs the construction of the ord Uo obliqua, ' indirect 
discourse/ or * reported speech,' in which the language of another is presented, 
not as it was conceived or expressed by him, but in the third person. Thus, 
Caesar said, ' I came, I saw, I conquered,* is direct, — Caesar said, that * he came, 
saw, and conquered,' is indirect discourse. 

^ 2. In the ordtio obliqua, the main proposition is expressed by 
'^ the accusative with the infinitive ; and dependent clauses con- 
nected with it by relatives and particles, take the subjunctive. 

Thus, Cicero and Quintilian, in quoting the language of Marcus Antonius, 
make use, the former of the Ordtio dtrecta, the latter of the Ordtio obtlqua ; — 
AntOnius tnquit, 4 Ars edrum rerum est, quae sciuntur ', Antonius says, * Art be- 
longs to those things which are known.* Cic. Antonius inquit, artem edrum 
rirum esse,' quae sciantur, Antonius says, that 'art belongs to those things 
which are known.' Quint 

So, SOcrdtes dlcire sdlebai, ornnes, in eo quod sclrent, sdtis esse elOquentes, So- 
crates was accustomed to say, that ( all were sufficiently eloquent in that which 
they understood V Cic. Oitomlrdri se aiebai, quod non rlderet hdruspex, hdruspi- 
cem quum vldisset. Id. N8gat jus esse, qui miles non sit, pugndre cum noste. Id. 
Indiana'bantur tbi esse imp&num, Obi non esset llbertas. Liv. Itdque Athenienses, 
quoa lionestum non esset, id ne utile qutdem (esse) p&tdverunt. Cic. 

Remark 1. (a.) When the subjunctive would be necessary in the ordtio 
dtrecta, to denote liberty, power, etc., the same remains in the Ordtio obliqua, 
and is not changed into the infinitive with an accusative; as, Ad hoc Ariovutus 
respondit, quum veUet. congrederStur, To this Ariovistus replied, that 4 he might 
meet him when he pleased.' Caw. In the ordtio directa, this would be congri- 
didris, 

(b.) The imperative in the ordtio dlrecta is, in the Ordtio obtlqua, changed 
Into the subjunctive; as, hoc mihi dictte, which in the drdtio obllqua is, hoc sibi 
cbcant, or hoc sibi dldrsnt, according to the tense of the leading verb. 

(c.) So also direct questions addressed to the second person, when changed 
from direct to indirect speech, become subjunctives. Liv. 6, 37. — But such 
questions when not addressed to the second person are expressed in the drdtio 
ebtUjua by the accusative with the infinitive; as when in direct speech we say, 
Etiamd vHeris cont&melia obUvisci viHm, num possum itiam ricentium injuridrum 
memoriam depOniret The drdtio obllqua will be, Ca sar respondi t (histor: perf.) — 
si v&t&ris cont&melia obUvisci vellet, num SHam rtlwUttlm hwridrum-^mfmOriam 
depOntre posse? Csas. Very rarely the accusative with tne infinitive is found 
in a question of the second person, as in Liv. 6, 17 : but the subjunctive in 

Jiuestions of the third person is less uncommon' in Caesar; as, Quis pdti possett 
or quern pdti posse t Quis hoc sibi persuader et f for quern sibi persudsUrum t Sea 
S 273, 8. 

Bem. 2. A writer may state his own past words or thoughts in ordtio obttqwK 
either preserving the first person, or adopting the third. 
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Rem. 3. When the inserted clanse contains the words or sentiments of the 
subject of the leading clause, all references to Jiira are regularly expressed by 
the reflexives std and sum ; as, Hac necessitate coactus ddniino ndvis qui sit dptnt, 
wuilta polllcenSy si se co.aeroasset. Nep. And this is equally true when the 
word to which the pronoun refers is not in reality the" grammatical subject, 
provided it may still be conceived as such; as, Quum ei w susptcibnem venisset, 
aUquid in episidld de se esse scriptum. Nep.; for the words, quum ei in susptcid- 
nem venisset, are equivalent to quum suspicdretur. See § 208, (1.) 

Rem. 4. The tenses to be used in changing the drdiio directa into the obliqua t 
depend on the tense of the verb which introduces the quotation, according to 
the rule, § 258. But when the future perfect would be used in the direct, the 
pluperfect is necessary in the oblique form ; but the perfect is used after the 
present, perfect definite, or future. 

Rem. 5. When the connected clause contains merely a descriptive circum- 
stance, or expresses, what is independent of the sentiment of the preceding 
clause, it takes the indicative ; as, ImpSrdvit Alexander Lysippo, ut ebrum eqvX- 
tum, qui apud Grdnlcum cfcclderant, fdceret st&tuas, Alexander ordered Lysip- 
pus to make statues of those horsemen who had fallen at the Granfeus. 
Sometimes, in other cases, when it is evident from the sense, that the connect- 
ed clause is an essential part of the proposition, the indicative is used, to avoid 
. giving the appearance of contingency to the sentence. 

3. A clause connected to another by a relative or causal con- 
junction, takes the subjunctive, (whatever be the mood of the --* 
preceding verb,) when it contains not the sentiment or allegation 
of the writer, but that of some other person alluded to ; as, 

Sdcrdtes accusdtus est, cjuod corrumperet juventutem, Socrates was. accused 
of corrupting the youth, lit., because (as was alleged) he corrupted the youth. 
Deum invdcdoant, cuius ad solenne venissent, They invoked the god, to whose 
solemnities they had come. Liv. Quos vlceris dmicos tibi esse cdve cre'das, Do 
not believe that those whom you have conquered are your friends. Here, in 
the first example, the* charge of corrupting the youth is not made by tbe 
writer, but by the accusers of Socrates. So, in the second example, the wor- 
shippers allege that they have come to attend upon the solemnities of the god. 
In tlie last, it is implied by the use of the subjunctive mood, that the belief 
spoken of is that of the person addressed : — quos vlcisti would have been merely 
an addition of the speaker, by means of which he would have designated the 
persons whose friendship he was speaking of; and, in general, the indicative, in 
such sentences, is employed in those statements which are^ independent of the 
sentiments of the person, to whose thoughts or words allusion is made. Cf. 
supra, 2, R. 5. * 

Remark. In the preceding cases, it is not directly said that the sentiments 
are those of another than the writer. In Cicero, however, the words dico, p&to, ^ 
arbitrbr, and the like, are often construed in a similar manner, although, pro- 
perly speaking, not these verbs, but those in the clauses dependent on them, 
should be in the subjunctive ; as, Quum tnim, BannibdUs permissu, exisset de 
custrisy rddiii paulo post, quod seoblltum nescio quod dlc6ret,...because (as) he 
said, he had forgotten something. Cic. Ab Athenienslbns, Idcum sepultures intra 
urbem ut ddrent, impetrdre nonpdtui, quod religwne se imp&diri di&renL Id. 

.IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

§ 307. The imperative mood is used to express a command, \> 
wish, advice, or exhortation ; as, 

Nosce te, Know thyself. Cic. JEquam memento serxlre mentem. Remember 
to preserve an unruffled mind. Hor. Hue &des, Come hither. VIrg. Pasce c&- 
pellas, ei pdtum pastas age, et inUr dgendum occursdre capro cavSto. Id. 
24* 
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(1.) The imperative present denotes that an action is to be performed direct- 
or or at once; as, lege, read; mbrert, die; or that a state or condition is to con- 
tinue; as, tw^ live. 

(2.) The imperative future denotes that something is to be done, as soon as 
something else has taken place; a*. Qttum vdlet&dim turn oons&lueris, turn con- 
sdllto tdvipdtidm. Gic. Priut aumte paucu ; quod quum cUxtro, si pldcutrit, 
facltote. ler. The precedent event is often to be supplied by the mind. 
Sometimes, especially in poetry, the imperative present is used for the impera- 
tive future, and, on the other hand, scito and scitdte, from scio, are used instead 
of the imperative present, which is wanting. 

(8.) Hence the imperative future is properly used in contracts, taws, and 
wills ; and also in precepts and rules of conduct ; as, Regio impirio duo sunta, 
iigue consoles appellantor, mlltti& summum jus habento, nemini parento, t'tft* 
sdluspbpuU tuvrema lex esto. Cic. Non sdhs est pukhra esse poimdta, dulda 
sunto. Hor. Ignosclto sape alieri, numquam tibi. Syr. 

\^ Remark 1. With the imperative, not is expressed by ne~, and nor 
by neve ; as, 
Ne tanta dnfmis assuesclte beUa. Virg. Ne crSde cdlbri. Id. Edminem 
i in urbe ne sepeHto, neve urlto. Cic. 



Note. JVoiiand nique occur, though rarely, with the imperative; as, Vos 
aubque non carts awes dnSrate IdpilHs, neo prbafte graves insula vesttbus auro. 
Ovid. But with the subjunctive used for the imperative non and especially 
niqye are found more frequently. Cf. 4 260, R. 6, (o.>— In Plautus and Terence 
ne is of common occurrence both with the imperative and with the present 
subjunctive, and with no difference of meaning; but later poets chiefly use ne 
with the present subjunctive, and ne with the imperative only when they speak 
emphatically. In classical prose writers the periphrastic noli with the infinitive 
is preferred. 

Kem. 2. The present and perfect subjunctive are often used instead of both 
tenses of the imperative, to express a command in a milder form, an exhorta- 
tion, or an entreaty; as, Qui ddtpisci veram gloriam vOlct, justitics fungatur 
officii*. Cic. Quod dubttas, ne foceris. Plin. Ep. See § 260, II., R. 6. An imper- 
ative of the perfect Dassive is very rarely found ; as, At vos admonlti nostris 
aufique castbus este. Ovid. Jacta ale* esto. Cses. in Suet But the subjunctive 
is more common; as, Jacta sit aha. Sometimes also the future indicative; as, 
8ed valebis, medque ntgdtia vldebis, meoue diisjjivantibus ante brumam exspec- 
tabis, instead of vdle, vide, exspecta, Cic. Ubi sententiam meant vbbis p&rrggro. 
turn qulbus eddem pldcebunt, in dextram partem tdctti translbltis, instead or 
transitbte. Liv. With the future the negative is non. See § 259, R. 1, (4.) 

Rem. 8. Sometimes, for the simple affirmative imperative, cura or curdtn ttf, 
fac ut, or fac alone is used with the subjunctive; as, Cura ut quam primum 
venias, Come as soon as possible. Fac er&dias, Instruct, or Jake care to in- 
struct Cic. For the negative imperative fac ne, cdve ne or cdve alone, with 
the present or perfect subjunctive is used ; but especially ndli with the infini- 
tive; as, Neli p&tdre, Do not suppose. Cic. Cdve existimes, Do not think. Id. 
Nollte id velle quod non fieri pdtest, el cavete ( ne spe prcesentis pdcis perpituam 
pdeem omittatis. Id. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
OF THE TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE. 

§ 308* 1. The infinitive partakes of the properties of the noun and 
verb, just as the participle combines the properties of the adjective and verb. 
It expresses simply the action or state implied in the verb in an abstract mau- 
ler, without specifying either person, number, or time, and thus merely indi- 
cates whether an action is in progress or completed. 
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2. The tenses of the infinitive denote respective] j an action 
as present, past, or future, in reference to the time of the verbs 
with which they are connected ; as, 

Hoc f&cfcre possum, I am able to do this. Cic. Vldi unstraf tntmlcos cup?re 
bellum, I saw that our enemies wore desiring war. Id. Nee gC*m*re arrid ces- 
sabit turtur ab ubno, Nor shall the turtle dove cease to coo from the lofty elm. 
Virg. — Victdrem victas succfibuisse queror, I complain that the victor has 
yielded to the vanquished. Ovid. Se a senfbus audisse dlcebant, Thev said 
that they had heard (it) from the old men. Cic. Audiet elves acuisse ferrum 
inventus. The youth will hear that the citizens have whetted the sword. Hor.— 
Negat spse veivum esse facturum, He declares that he is not about to speak. 
Cic. Postquam audierat non datum Vciftiio uxorem suo, After he had heard 
that a wife would not be given to his son. Ter. Semper existlmabltis nUul 
h&rum vos vlsuros fore, You will always suppose that you are to see none of 
these things. Cic. * 

Remark 1. (a.) The present and perfect infinitives are sometimes called re- 
spectively the infinitives of incomplete and of completed action. The present in- 
finitive, however, is sometimes used to denote a completed action. This is the 
usual construction with mtmini ; but in such case the speaker transfers him- 
self to the past, and the expression denotes rather a recollection of the pro- 
gress than of the completion of the action ; as. Bbc me memlni dlcere, I remem- 
ber my saying this. Cic. Teucrum memlni Sfrfona venire, I remember Teucer's 
coming to Sidon. Virg. So with mevt&rid Unto. Cic. Phil. 8, 10. Scribit also 
is construed like meminit; as, Cic. Off. 3, 2: and after the same analogy, and 
for the sake of vivid expression Cicero says, M. Maximum aecSpimus faille 
c6 litre, Ulcere, disslmulare, etc., though speaking of tilings which he had not 
witnessed himself. So, also, with ricordor ; — Ricordor longe omnibus unum an- 
teferre Demosthe'nem. Cic. When the action is spoken of simply as a fact, the 
perfect infinitive is used with mSmtni ; as, Mfantrustis me Ita distribuisse causanu 
Cic. 

(b.) The passive voice having no simple form for expressing the completed 
•tate of suffering makes use of the combination of the perfect participle with 
esse ; as, dmdtus esse, to have been loved. When thus combined esse loses its 
own signification of a continued state, and when this state is to be expressed, 
another infinitive must be chosen ; as, Constrictam jam hdrum conscientid t£nen 
conjurati&nem tuam non tides t Cic. Sometimes, however, when no ambiguity 
can arise, esse in the usual combination retains its original meaning; as, Apud 
PldUmem est, omnem morem LdcSdcembnitirvm infiamm&tum esse cuptdftate vin- 
cendi. Id. Here inflammdtum esse expresses a continued or habitual state. — 
Fuisse with the perfect participle denotes a state completed previous to a certain 
past time ; as, Jibet bono dnimo esse ; sopltum fuisse rigem sUbtto ictu. Liv. 

Rem. 2. To express the result of an action rather than its progress, the per- 
fect infinitive is sometimes used instead of the present, especially after sdtis 
habeo, sdtis mini est, p&det, contentus sum, mittus ertt, vdlo or a verb of equivalent 
meaning; as, Bacchdtur rates, magnum si pectore possit excussisse deunu Virg. 
Quttm tuam nemo viVU atUgisse. Plin. The poets use the infinitive perfect where 
we should expect a present; as, Tendentes Pelion impdsuisse Oh/mpo. Hor. 

Rem. 8. The present infinitive is also sometimes used for the future, espe- 
cially when the verb has no future; as, Deslne fata deum flecti sperare, Cease 
to hope that the fates of the gods will be changed. Virg. Prdgeniem Trdj&no 
a sanguine duci audi&raL Id. Cras mlhi argentum dare dixit, i. e. se ddturum 
esse. Ter. Cdto affirmat se vivo ilium non triumphare. Cic 

Rem. 4. (a.) The infinitive future active is formed by a combination of the 
participle future active with esse; as, dmdiurus esse; the infinitive future pas- 
sive by a combination of the supine in urn with hi ; as, amdtum iri. These 
future infinitives denote an action or state as continuing. The participle in 
tut, which properly expresses intention (see $ 162, 14), takes also the infinitive 
fume to express a past intention; as, Scio to scriptlrum fuisse, I know that 
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yon have had the intention to write, whence it was an easy transition to the 
sense, * you would have written/ in conditional sentences, when the condition 
is not fulfilled This infinitive is used especially in the apodosis of hypotheti- 
cal sentences, where in direct speech the pluperfect subjunctive would be 
used (of. 4 162, 14, R. 8.); as, Etiamsi obUmpkrasset ausptciis, idem eventurum 
fuis8e p6to. Gic. In like manner the infinitive future with esse is used in the 
apodosis of hypothetical sentences instead of the imperfect subjunctive; as, 
Libertus, nisi jUrasset, scUus se facturum (esse) arbitrdbdtur. Id. 

(b.) Instead of the future infinitive, in both voices, fOturum esse or fire, 
followed by ut and the subjunctive, is often used ; the present and imperfect 
subjunctive, in such cases, denoting an unfinished, the perfect and pluperfect 
a finished, future action; as, Numquam putdvi f5re, ut supplex ad te venlrem, 
I never supposed (that it would happen) that I should come a suppliant to you. 
Cic. Suspicor fdre; ut infringatur h&m&nvm imprdHtas. Id. Oredebam fore, ut 
ipittdlam scripsisses. — So, also, in the passive for a continued state of future 
suffering theWesent and imperfect are used; as, Credo fore, ut epistdlam scrl- 
batur, and, Oredebam f 6re, ut epUt&la scrib£r€tur. But to express a completed 
state in future time the perfect participle is employed ; as, Quos spero brevi 
tempore tecum copulatos fore. Cic. Quoa videret nSmine pacts bellum involutum 
fdre. W. This construction is necessarily used, when the verb has either no 
future active participle, or no supine; as, in such case, the regular future infin- 
itive cannot be formed; as, Spero fore ut sdpias. — Fdre is found in two pas- 
sages pleonastically joined with the future participle active, viz. Te aa me 
fdre venturum. Cic. Att 5, 21 : and Quum s&natus censer ei — libenler facturos 
fdre. Liv. 6, 42. 

Rem. 5. (a.) The periphrastic infinitive formed by the future active partici- 
ple with fuisse, denotes a future action contingent upon a condition which was 
not fulfilled; and, in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, corresponds to the 
pluperfect subjunctive ; as, An censes me iantos Idbores sn seep turum fuisse, si 
tisaem finibus gloriam meam quibus vltam essem termlnaturus t Do you think 
that I should have undertaken so great labors if, etc. Cic. Ut persptcuum sit 
omnibus, nisi tanta dcerbitas injuria Tuisset, numquam illos in eum ukum prdgres- 
suros fuisse,....that they never would have come into that place. IcL) 

(b.) Futurum fuisse with ut and the imperfect subjunctive passive, corres- 
ponds to the infinitive fuisse with the future participle active in a conditional 
proposition; as, Nisi nuncU essent alldti, existtmabant plerique futurum fuisse, 
ut qppldum amitteretur,...that the town would have been losU Caes. 

(c.) The participle future passive cannot be used to form an infinitive future 
passive, since it always retains the meaning of necessity, and in this sense has 
three regular infinitives, dmandum esse, dmandum fuisse, and dmandum f6re ; 
as, Instclre hiemem, aut sub peUtbus habendos muites fore, aut differendum 
esse in cestdtem bellum. Liv. 

Rem. 6. In the apodosis of a conditional sentence, the perfect infinitive, 
like the past tenses of the indicative, (see 4 259, R. 4.), sometimes corresponds 
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use of the perfect infinitive is necessary, when the verb has no future partici- 
ple ; as, JEqutdem Pldtdnem existimo, si gSnus fdrense dicendi tractdre vilttisset, 
grdvisslme et cbpidsisslme pStuisse dicSre, — would have been able to speak. Cic. 

§ 209* The infinitive may be regarded either as a verb or as an ab- 
stract noun, (a.) As a verb it is used either indefinitely (§ 143, 4), or with a 
subject of its own, which is put in the accusative, (§ 239). But the infinitive 
passive of neuter and sometimes of active verbs, like the third person singular 
of that voice, maybe used impersonally or without a subject; as, Vides Wto 
properari litdre. You see a stir is made all along the shore. Virg. See §§ 209, 
B. 3, (2.), and 239, R. 4. The present infinitive has sometimes, in narration, a 
subject in the nominative. See \ 209, R. 6. 
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(ft.) As a noun, the infinitive, either alone or with a subject-accusative,has 
two cases, the nominative and the accusative, and is accordingly used either 
as the subject or the object of a verb. 

THE INFINITIVE AS THE SUBJECT OF A VERB. 

The infinitive, either with or without a subject-accusative, — \ 

may be the subject of a verb ; as, 

Ad rempublXcam pertlnet me conservari, It concerns the state that I should 
be preserved. Cic. Numquam est Utile peccare, To do wrong is never useful. Id. 
Ma jus dedicus est porta ainittere quam omntno non paravisse. Sail. In the first 
example consertdri with its subject accusative roe is the subject of ptrtttiet, 
and is equivalent to ( my preservation ' : in the second, 'pecc&re is the subject 
of est utile. See $ 202, 2, and IH. R. 2. 

Remark 1. A general truth may be expressed by the infinitive without a 
subject; as, Fdclnus est vinclre ctoem Edmdnum, To bind a Roman citizen, or, 
that one should bind a Roman citizen, is a crime. But in such case the verb 
esse and verbs denoting to appear, to be considered or called (§ 210, R. 8.), re- 
quire the noun or adjective of the predicate to agree with the implied subject 
in the accusative; as, jEquum est peccdtis viniam poscentein reddSre rursm. 
Hot. Atttcus maximum eestlmdvit qucestum, memdrem gratumyue cognosci. Nep. 

Note. The indefinite pronoun dllquem or dllquos may in such cases be sup- 
plied, and the same indenniteness may be expressed by U or tins, cf. 4 209, R. 7; 
trot it is still more frequently expressed by the infinitive passive. Hence the 
sentence Fdclnus est wncire deem Romanum, may also be expressed bv Fdclnus 
est vincTri civem Rdmanum. So, Quum vtderent de eorum virt&te non despSrari. 
Nep. — The impersonal verbs licet, d&cei, dportet, opus est, and jnicesse est, when 
there is no definite subject, are joined with the infinitive active alone; but 
when there is a subject-accusative, they are connected with the passive con- 
struction ; as, a c t. licet hoc fdc&re ; aecel spidmen cdpere ex hoc re; pass, licet 
hoc fieri; divet spidmen cdpi. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive, with or without a subject accusative, is often the 
subject of a proposition, when the substantive verb with a noun, a neuter ad- 
jective, or an impersonal verb forms the predicate. Of this kind are juslum, 
csquum, vertstmlle, consentdneum, dpertum — est, brat, etc., ntcesse est, opus est;— 
appdret, constat, convenit, cUcet, fleet, dportet ; intelUgltur, i>ersplcitur, etc. ; as, 
Cui verba dare difficile est. Ter. Mendacem memdrem esse dportet. Quint. 
Legem brevem esse dportet. Sen. Constat pr6fedo m ad sdlutem civium inventus 
esse leges. Cic. Non tmm me hoc jam dlcfire ptidebit. Id. See § 209, R. 8, 

Rem. 8. The infinitive may itself be the subject of an infinitive; as, Audio 
non Ucere cuiquam in ndve cdpiUos dSpon&re. Ter. 

Rem. 4. The infinitive, with or without a subject accusative, may also be 
the predicate nominative; as, Imp&ne quaiibet f&cere id est regem esse. Sail. 
In this sentence fdcire is the subject, and regem esse is the predicate; for id, 
which only represents by a kind of apposition the clause imp&nt qvaUbet fdcire > 
can be omitted. 

Rem. 5. When the infinitive esse, (or others of similar meaning, as, fieri, 
tlvSre, vitam degire, cedere, dblre, etc.), with a predicate adjective (or noun), is 
joined witb llcet^ such predicate is put in the accusative, if the subject-accusa- 
tive of the infinitive is expressed, and sometimes, also, when it is omitted, but 
more frequently, in the latter case, the predicate adjective or noun is attracted 
to the dative following Ucet; as, Ul eum Uceat ante tempus consulem fieri. 
Auct ad Her. Medios esse jam non Ucebit. Cic. Si civi Rdmano hctt esse 
Gadltftnum. Id. — Licuit Him esse otioso Thimistocli. Id. Mlhi neglTgenti esse 
non ticeL Id. Slbi mam filice sua cdridrem fuisse, si Hbene ac pudlcae vlvfcre 
tcUum fuisset (sciL ei). Liv. So also nicesse est with the predicate in the 
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dative. Vdbis nicesse est fortibus vlris esse. Liv.— But Beef, fportet, and nicesse 
est are also Joined with the subjunctive mood, and hence is derived the oon- 
•truction of Ucei as a conjunction. See $ 263, 2. 

THE INFINITIVE AS THE OBJECT OF A' VEBB. 

*-N § 270. The infinitive, either with or without a subject-ac- 
cusative, may be the object of a verb ; as, 

Bac vft&re cuplmus, We desire to avoid this. Cic. Pastas omnino non conor 
atting£re, I do not at all attempt to read the poets. Id. Sententiam valere 
cupierunt, They desired that the opinion should prevail. Id. Spero te valere, 
I hope that you are well. Id. 

Note. The infinitive as the object of a verb supplies the place of the accusa- 
tive of the tiring, and hence many active verbs besides the infinitive take in 
the active voice an accusative of the person, cf. § 231, R. 3, (6.), and in the 
passive retain the infinitive; as, Consoles jubentur scribere exercltum. Muros 
fcdlre vetlti sunt. Cf. $ 234, 1. 

Remark 1. The infinitive alone may also depend upon an adjec- 
tive, and sometimes upon a noun. 

(a.) It may depend upon relative adjectives, (see § 213, R. 1), which, by the 
poets, are joined with the infinitive instead oi their usual construction with the 
genitive of the gerund, etc. ; as, Cedire nescius. Hor. Avldi committere pug- 
nam. Ovid. Cflpldus mdriri. Id. Cant-are p£rlti Arcades. Virg. Callidus con- 
dire furto. Hor. QuidUbet impdtens sperare. Id. Sutrinas fdcere inscius. Varr. 
Insuetus vera audlre. Liv. Certa mori. Virg. Fellcior unguere tela. Virg. 
So, Audax omnia perpe'ti, Resolute to endure every thing. Hor. Sollers orn&re 
Cypams, Skilful to adorn. Ovid. Segnes solvere nddum. Hor. Indocllis pau- 
periemjpM. Id. Non lenis fata rlcludfere. Id. See § 218, R. 4, (1.) 

(6.) It may also depend upon adjectives signifying usefulness, fitness, etc., 
which are sometimes by the poets construed with the infinitive instead of the 
dative; as, (Ttfna) asplrare et adesse choris erat utllis. Hor. JEtas mollis et . 
apta regi. Ovid. Pons itiam rivo dare no" men Idoneus. Hor. Fruges constim&re 
nati. Id. And after dignus and contentus; as, Dignus dmari. Virg. Cf. $ 244, 
B.2,(6.) 

(c.) Upon a noun; as, Tempus est h/ujus libri facfire finem, It is time to 
finish this book. Nep. InUt consllia reges tollfcre, He devised a plan to destroy 
the kings. Id. Ea erat confessio caput rerum Rdniam esse. Liv. Cfipldo inces- 
tirat jEthidpiam invlsere. Curt. Quibus in 6tk> vlvere copia erat. Sail. So. Nee 
mthi sunt vires tntmicos pellfcre tectU, instead of peUendis inlmlcis, or adpeuendos 
inimicos. Ovid. 

(a\) If for the infinitives depending on nouns or adjectives other noims were 
substituted, these last would be put in the genitive, dative, or ablative; and 
hence such infinitives may perhaps be properly regarded as exceptions to the 
rule, that the infinitive has but two cases, the nominative and the accusative. 

Rem. 2. (a.) The infinitive with the accusative sometimes stands uncon- 
nected, especially in exclamations and indignant interrogations, where credible 
estt or verumne est? maybe supplied; as, Mine incepto dSsistere victamt That 
I, vanquished, should desist from my undertaking? virg. Me miserum! te in 
tantas asrumnas propter me incldisse f Cic. — But ui, also, with the subjunctive, 
either with or without an interrogative particle, may be used to, express a 
question with indignation; as, Elne (scil. patri) ego ut adverser? Liv. Tu ut 
umquam te corrlgas? Cic. Judicio ut drdtor d&cHmdnum persequatur? Id.; 
where fieri pdtestt may be supplied. 

(6.) So, in the ordtio obliqua, the words signifying said, saying, etc., are often 
omitted, or implied in a preceding verb or phrase; as, Jd facile efflci posse* 
sciL diaeii. Nep. Quern signum daturum figtenUbust Curt 
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Rem. 8. The infinitive is sometimes to be supplied; and esse and ftdsse 
with a predicate adjective, and also in the compound forms of the infinitive, 
both active and passive, are commonly omitted, especially after verbs of say- 
ing, tfdnkiug, knowing, and perceiving ; as, Vos cognovi fortes. Sail. Quern put- 
sum menUh'dvi. Tac.— So, also, with the infinitive perfect passive when depend- 
ing on vdlo, nolo, cupio, scnfaoportet ; as, Addlescenti mdrem gestum dportuit. Ter. 
Quod jam pridem factum dportuit. Cic. — Sometimes in a relative clause an in- 
finitive is to be supplied from the finite verb of the main proposition ; as, 
Quos vdluit omnes interfecit, scil. interftcere. Ne iUam quidem const quunlur, 
quam putant, grdtiam ; i. e. quam se amsecuturos putant. Cic. 

THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT A SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 

§ 2yi» The infinitive, without a subject-accusative, is used after 
verbs denoting ability, obligation, intention or endeavor ; after verbs <- 
signifying to begin, continue, cease, abstain, dare, fear, hesitate, or be 
wont; and after the passive of verbs of saying, believing, reckoning, 
etc. 

NotbI. To these classes belong possum, queo, n&queo, vSleo, dSbeo; euro,' edgUo, 
Oieerno, stittuo, consfttuo, instituo, pSro ; cSnor, nit or, Undo, contendo, tento, m&tiiro, 
prdpSro, aggrgdior, persSvSro, ; — ccepi, inctpio, pergo, dislno, desisto, intermitto, pareo, 
rScuso ; sdleo, assuesco, consuesco, insuesco f audeo, vSreor, tnStuo, rS/ormldo, tXmeo, 
korreo, dUbito ; — audior, erSdor, existimor, fgror, nigor, nuntior, pSrhlbeor, p&tor, trOdor, 
j&beor, vtdeor, and cSgor. 

Note 2. When the preceding verbs are joined with esse, h&beri, ju&c&ri, 
videri, etc., the predicate noun or adjective is put in the nominative ; as, Sdlet 
trististrtdm; awe sapiens esse; ccepit mthi moles tus esse; debts esse dill gens; 
pdtest liber esse: and so also mSretur, scit, dldlcit liber esse. 

Note 3. The poets, in imitation of the Greeks, use the infinitive after f&ae, 
aufer, c&ve, parce, mSmento ; paveo, rif&qio, quasro, urgeo, Idbdro, dmo, aaudeo, 
fiiro, calleo, sumo, mitto, rSmitto, pdtior, juro, conjuro, pugno, ndtus, and some 
other verbs, especially to denote a wish or purpose ; as, Introiit videre. Ter. 
Non te frangSre perstiquor. Hor. Non pdpOldre pSndtes venimus. Virg. In thig 
construction, the poets are sometimes imitated by the later prose writers. 

Remark 1. Many of the verbs above enumerated, instead of the infinitive, 
may be followed by the subjunctive with iit, ne, etc. ; and with some of them 
this is the regular construction ; as, Senientiam ne diceret, ricusdviU Cic. 

Rem. 2. The passives dlcor, tr&dor, firor, narror, reperior, existimor, vtdeor, 
etc., may either be used personally, with the infinitive alone, or impersonally, 
followed by the accusative with the infinitive. Thus we may say. Mater 
Pausdnice eo tempdre vixisse dicitur, or, Dicltur to tempore mdtrem Pausdnias 
vixisse, The mother of Pausanias is said to have been living.. ..or, It is said 
that the mother of Pausanias was living.... Nep. The former construction is 
more common especially with vtdeor, see § 272, JR. 6 ; but the latter is frequent 
with nuntiatur, and very common with the compound tenses, trdditum est, 
proditum est, etc., and with the participle future passive; as, credendum est, 
mteUigendum est, etc. ; as, Quorum nemtnem taiem fuuse credendum, etc. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive without a subject is used after a verb, only when it 
denotes an action or state of the subject of that verb. 

Rem. 4. The verbs to wish or desire, vdlo, ndlo, mah; c&pw, opto, st&deo, have 
a twofold construction: — the infinitive without a subject-accusative is used 
after them? when the subject remains the same; and when followed by esse, 
hdberi, etc., the predicate-noun or adjective is in the nominative; — but the 
accusative with the infinitive is used when the subject is changed, or when a 
reflexive pronoun of the same person follows. We say, therefore, vdlo eruditui 
fiSri, and on the other hand, vdlo te erudttum JMri, and vdlo me erUdUum JiirL 
So, Vdlo is esse, quern tu me esse vdluisti. Cic. Cupio me esw elimentem, ri£>to— 
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me non disstiUtum vldSri. Id.; or, omitting the pronoun, c&pio esse clemens nee 
dissolutus vUteri. — Omnis homines qui sese student pratstdre cetiru dnimdUbus, 
etc. Sail. 

Note 4. YSh is used with the present infinitive passive; as, Me dmdri vdfa, 
I wish to be beloved ; hoc vilim intelligi, I wish this to be understood ; and also 
with the infinitive perfect passive to denote the eaeer desire that something 
should be iustantly accomplished; as, Legdti quoa irant appelldti superbius, 
Cdtinthum patres vtstri— -exstinctum esse vdluerunL Cic. ; but it occurs most 
frequently with the omission of esse; as, hoc factum vdlo; nunc Ulos commcuuV 
tos vilim: so, patriam exstinctam cupiL 

Note 5. The nominative with the infinitive after verbs .of saying, perceiv- 
ing, etc. (§ 272), is rare even in poetry, and is an imitation of the Greek idiom, 
which requires the nominative with the infinitive when the same subject re- 
mains; as, Ph&selus Me, quern vtdetis, Kospites, ait fuisse ndvium cSlerrlmus. 
Catull. Quia ritulit Ajcuo esse Jovis nfepos, instead of se esse Jdvis nSpdiem. 
Ovid. Stnsit tnSdiqs delapsus in hostes, instead of se delapsum esse. Virg. 

THE INFINITIVE WITH A SUB JE CT- ACCUSATIVE* 

^ § fB7ft» The infinitive with, a subject-accusative follows verbs 
of saying, thinking, knowing \ perceiving, and the like ; as, 

VldSbat, id non posse JMri, He saw that that could not be done. Nep. Sentit 
animus, se sud vi, non dhetid, mdveri. Cic. Audlvi te vtnlrc. Me in ejus pdtes- 
Uite dixi fdre. Id. Affirmant miUtum j&ce're dnimos. Liv. Scspe venit ad aures 
meas, te tstud nimis crebro dlc&re. Cio. Earn pugnam ad Pirusiam pugndtam 
(esse), quldam auc tores sunt. Liv. 

Note 1. This rule Includes all such verbs and phrases as denote the exercise of the 
external tenses and intellectual faculties, or the communication of thought to others; 
as, aut/io, video, senlio, antmadverto, cognosco, intelttgo, perctpio, disco, scio, nescio, 
tensro, spiro, despiro, cogUo, jiidlco, credo, arbitrary puto, Splnor, dilco. stdtuo, mSmhti, 
ricordor, obtlriscor, *ip\nio est, spes est, etc.; — dlr.o, trddo, prUdo, scrlbo, rtflro, narro, 
nuntio, confirmo, nSgo, ostendo, indUo, dSceo, certiorem fdcio, dfmonstro, pHrfitbeo, 
*prOmitto, pollireoi , spondto, etc. ; but with most of these a different construction often 
occurs. See f 273 

Note 2. The propositions, whose subjects are thus put in the accusative and their 
verbs in the infinitive, are those which, are directly dependent on the verbs of saying 
and perceiving. Respecting the clauses inserted in such dependent propositions, see 
§266,1. 

Note 8. (a.) When 'a relative clause inserted in a proposition containing 
the accusative with the infinitive, has the same verb as the proposition in 
which it is inserted, but such verb is not repeated, the noun which is the sub- 
ject of the relative clause is also put by attraction in the accusative ; as, Te 
suspicor eisdem rebus, quibm me ipsum, commdveri. If the verb is expressed 
we must say, eisdem rebus cpmmdveri, quibm (6go) ipse commoveor. So, also, 
in inserted relative clauses where the verb, if expressed, would be in the sub- 
junctive, (see § 266, 2.); as, ( Verres) aiebai se tantidem cestimasse, quanii Sacer- 
aGtem, for quanti Sdcerdos cesttmasset. Cic. GmfXietur se in ed paHe fuisse qud 
te, qua vlrum omni laude dignum patrem tuum. Id. 

(b.) The same is the case with the particle quam after a comparative, see 
§ 256, R. 5, (a.) But sometimes when quam connects a clause to a preceding 
proposition containing the accusative with the infinitive, the same construction 
follows that precedes quam, even when the verb of the latter clause is express- 
ed; as, Nonne tibi affirmdvi quidvis me pdtius perpessurum, quam ex Italia ad 
bellum civile me exlturum? instead of quam exlvem or quam ut exirem, Cic. 

(c.) In long speeches in the ordtio obtlqua, relative clauses, having a verb 
of their own which should properly be in the subjunctive, are put in the ac- 
cusative with the infinitive, if the relative clause is not subordinate to the one 
with the infinitive, and which is governed by a verb of saying or perceiving, 
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but is rather coordinate with it; in which case the relative is equivalent to the 
demonstrative with et; as. Nam illdrum urbtm ut prdpugndculum ojppdsitum esse 
barbdris, dpud quam jam his classes rigias fecisse naufrdgium ; for et dpud earn 
jam bis, etc. — In Livy and Tacitus the same construction sometimes occurs 
even after conjunctions ; as after quum in the sense of * while,' see § 263, 5, R. 3 ; 
after quamqudm on account of its absolute signification, see § 198, 4, and after 
quia. ^ 

Note 4. The personal pronouns, which, with the other moods, are expressed 
onlv when they are emphatic, must be always expressed in the accusative 
with the infinitive. The verbs * to promise ' and ' to hope ' are in English 
usually joined with the infinitive present without a pronoun, but in Latin not 
only is the pronoun expressed, but the infinitive which follows is in the future; 
as, ' He promised to come,' is in Latin, Prdmlsit se vent&rum (scil. esse, see 
$ 270, R. 3). "But the infinitive present sometimes occurs after these verbs; 
as, Pollicentur obsldes ddre, C»s. B. G. 4, 21; and the pronoun is occasionally 
omitted, see § 239, R. 2 and 8. 

Remark 1. When ambiguity would arise from the subject and the object 
of the verb being both in the accusative, the passive infinitive is substituted 
for the active, by which means the subject is put in the ablative t or in the 
accusative with per ; as, Ne fando quldem aucUtum est, crdcddilum vtdlatvm esse 
ah jEgyptio; instead of JUgyptium crdcddllum vidlasse. Cic. 

Rem. 2. After verbs of saying, thinking, etc., the conjunction that is omitted 
m translating from English into Latin, and the subject of the dependent clause 
is put in the accusative, and its verb in the infinitive. 

Rem. 8. The accusative with the infinitive is sometimes rendered into Eng- 
lish by a similar form; as, Si vis me flere, If you wish me to weep. Hor.; but 
the dependent clause is more frequently connected to the verb of saying, etc., 
by the conjunction that, and the infinitive translated by the indicative or po- 
tential mood; as, Sentimus tUvem esse aJbam, We perceive that snow is white, 
Cic. Sometimes the dependent clause is annexed to the other without the 
conjunction; as, Oredunt se negllgi, They think (hey are neglected. Ter. 

Rem. 4. A present infinitive corresponds to the imperfect indicative, when 
with an accusative it follows a preterite tense; as, Jjixit Cossdrem vfinlre, He 
said that Csesar was coming. Gees. In like manner the perfect infinitive with 
an accusative after a preterite tense corresponds to the pluperfect indicative; 
as, Dixit Qesdrem venisse, He said that Caesar had come. See § 268, 2. 

Rem. 6. The present infinitive, after verbs of sense, is often equivalent to 
the present participle; as, Surgere vtdet lunam. He sees the moon (to rise) 
rising. Virg. Arma rutilare vtdent. Id. Vidibis collucSre fdces. Id. Nee 
Zephtfros audi* splrare? Do you not hear the zephyrs blowing? Id. Sotpe hoe 
majores natu dlcSre audlvi. Cic. The two constructions are sometimes united; 
as, MSdium video discSdere calum, palantesgwe pdlo Stellas. Virg. 

Rem. 6. The subject-accusative after verbs of saying, showing, and believing; 
as, dlco, nigo. trddo, fSro, mSmdro, narro, nuntio, perhlbeo, prddo, scribo, ae- 
monstro, osienao, arguo, credo, p&to, existimo, and the like, and also after jubeo, 
veto, and prdhweo, is regarded also as the accusative of the object after these 
verbs; and hence such verbs are used also in the passive, the accusative of the 
active voice becoming, as usual, the nominative of the passive. This is espe- 
cially the case when their subject is indefinite; as, Dicunt (they or people say) 
me tf rum prdbum esse, or dlcor vir prdbus esse. So, VStdmur hoc fdcire, instead 
of, Nos hoc fdcire vetant. Instead also of the impersonal vtdetur (it appears) 
followed by the infinitive with its subject-accusative, it is common to say 
personally, videor, videris, etc., with the infinitive; as, vukor errasse, it .appears 
that I have erred. 
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INFINITIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE CLAUSES.- 

§ 373. When the particle t/iat, in English, introduces a 
\ . clause denoting a purpose, object, or result, it is a sign of the" 
\ nubjunctive in Latin, and is to be expressed by ut, etc. ; but 
otherwise it is usually the sign of the accusative with the infini- 
tive. Cf. §§ 262 and 272. 

1. (a.) Verbs of endeavoring and resolving take after them the in- 
s* finitive and more rarely the subjunctive, when the subject remains 

the same ; but when the subject is changed, they take the subjunc- 
tive only. 

Nora 1. Such are stiUuo, constltuo, dicerno, tento, t&bGro, pSro, midttor, c&ro, nltor, 
contendo, consilium cSpio, dnhnum or in antmum ind&co. Cf. 4 271, N. 1. After 8p&- 
ram do, I exert myself, id, hoc, or Mud Sgo, I endeavor, nihil antiquius hdbeo or dUco 
quam, nothing is of more importance to me, and video for eflro, the subjunctive is al- 
most exclusively used. 

(6.) Verbs of effecting are construed with ut or ne and the sub- 
junctive. 

Not* 2. Such are f&eio, efftcxo, perftcio, tvinco, pervinco, tmpetro, asstquor, const' 
v — , etc. But facire » to effect ' occurs in Cic. Brut. 88, iu connection with the accusa- 
and infinitive passive. 

Note 8. F&cio with ut is also used as a periphrasis for the indicative; as, 
JnvUus quidem feci, ut L. Fldminium e senatu ejicirem, for invitus eject. Cic. — 
Fac, * suppose* or * wanting,' and eficere, 'to prove,' take the accusative with 
the infinitive; but the passive efficitur, * it follows,' takes also the subjunctive. 
—Fdce're, * to introduce ' or * represent,' is joined with a present or perfect 
participle; as, Laiium et Sciptinem faclmus admlrantes. Cic. In the passive 
the accusative also with the infinitive is found, there being no present par- 
ticiple; as, Isocratem Pl&to laudari facit a Sdcrdte. Cic. 

2. Verbs signifying to request, to demand, to admonish, to advise, to 
.V encourage, to command, and the like, both when the subject remains 

■ the same and when it is changed, are followed by the subjunctive 
with ut or ne, and only rarely by the infinitive. 

Nora 4. (a.) Such are rSgo, Bro, pricor, pito ; posco, postUlo, flagtto ; mSneo, ad- 
mSneo, commSneo, hortor, cShortor, exhort or, su&deo, persu&deo, tnslUuo, (I instruct), 
wnpeUo, cOgo, tnando, prascribo, gdlco, dicerno, legem do, censeo, perpeUo, excito, in~ 
euo, impero, etc. ; as, Te non hortor sUlum, sed itiam 5ro, ut tota mente in rempubticam 
incumbas. Cic. 

(b.) In the poets and later prose writers the infinitive more frequently fol- 
lows those verbs without any difference of meaning. The poets even use the 
infinitive to express a purpose; as, Prdteus picus egit alias vlsSre mantes. Hor. 

(c.) Nuntio, scribo, initio, and even dico, are followed by the subjunctive, 
when they imply an injunction or intention that something should be done; 
as, Hxc ut facias, scribo. Cic. 

(d.) Jtibeo and v8to commonly take the accusative with the infinitive, but 
sometimes the subjunctive with or rarely without uU Sometimes, with the 
infinitive, the person to whom the command is given is omitted, especially 
when it is either obvious from the nature of the command or indefinite ; as, 
Castra munlre jabet, scil. mlUtes. Cses. Lex rede fdcire jiibet, sell, homines. 
Cic. With the subjunctive the dative of the person sometimes follows iubeo ; 
as, Brttannlco jussit, exsurgiret. Tac. — Impero is sometimes followed by the 
accusative with the infinitive passive; and so also is censeo. I vote, or, I ordain. 
The latter is often construed with the participle in dus with esse expressed ox 
understood; as, Cartii&gimm delendam censeo. 
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(e.) Mdneo and admoneo, ' I remind,' and persuddeo, ' I convince,' take the 
accusative with the infinitive. 

3. (a.) In the oratio obhqua, the construction of the accusative with H 
the infinitive, is exchanged for that of the subjunctive, to denote pos- 
sibility, liberty, duty, etc. ; as, 

Virginius unum Ap. Claudlvm legum expertem esse aiebat : resplcerent tribunal 
hdmines castellum omnium scittrum. Liv. 

(b.) On the contrary, when the subjunctive has been used after a verb of 
requesting, commanding, etc., the construction often passes into that of the 
accusative with the infinitive ; the verb of saying being considered as implied 
in the verb of requesting, etc. ; as, Orabat ne se ut parrtcidam ttbirum aversa- 
rentur; stbi vltam filice sua cariOrem fuisse, «.... Liv. Cf. § 270, R. 2, (6.) 

4. (a.) Verbs which denote willingness, unwillingness, permission, 
and necessity, commonly take the infinitive, or the accusative with the 
infinitive, but sometimes the subjunctive. 

None 6. Such are vSlo, ndlo, tn&lo, opto. permitto, p&tior, stno, eoneldo, tteet, prVkt- 
beo, dportet, and nieesse est. Of. 4 271, R. 4. Vdlo ut is used to express a strong em- 
phasis. Nolo is not construed with the subjunctive. 

(b.) An infinitive passive without a subject is sometimes used with dportet; 
as, Non dportuit rehctas, scil. esse anciuas. Ter. Ut ut irat, mansum tdtnen 
dportuit, scil. esse. Id. Ixon p&tabant de tali vlro susplcifrtibus dportere judlcari. 

(c.) Some other verbs which regularly take the accusative with the infini- 
tive after them, are occasionally followed by the subjunctive. 

5. Quod, ' that,' commonly with the indicative, introduces a sub- \ 
stantive clause containing the explanation or ground of the predicate 

or of some other word in the principal clause. 

Remark. The subjunctive follows quod in those cases only in which the 
elause expresses the view or sentiment of some other person than the writer 
or speaker. Cf. § 266, 8. 

Quod is used: — 

(1.) After Buch expressions as bene, m&le, prudenter f&cio ; bene, nufle Jit; 
evenit, accidit } and the like; prcsUreo, mitto ; and generally adde, accedit, etc.; 
as, Bine facts, quod me adjuvas. 

. (2.) To introduce the explanation of a noun, pronoun, or pronominal adverb 
in the principal clause; as, Magnum benfeflcium est natures, quod nieesse ess 
mdri. 

(8.) After verbs signifying an affection of the mind, and the outward expres- 
sion of such feeling; and also after verbs of praising, censuring, accusing, and 
thanking. 

Not* 6. Such are gaudeo, detector, gr&twm, or jQcundum est mthi, angor, dSleo, ogre, 
mS'.tste. or grdvlter /fro, succenseo, pa.nV.et, mlror, admVror, glOrior, gr&talor, graticu 
Hgo, quiror, indignor, and others of similar meaning; as, Sclpio sctpe querebatur, quod 
omnibus in rebus hdmines diligent tires essent, ut, etc. Cio. Gaudeo quod te inter- 
pellavt. Id. Quod spiralis, quod vOcem mittUis, quod formas hSmtnum hdbetis, indig- 
nantur. Liv. Colo mirari se aiebat, quod non rldSret htiruspez, hdrusplcem quum vldt- 
ret. Cic. 

Note 7. After those verbs which express the feeling of joy, grief, etc.; as, • 
gaudeo, ddko, mlror, the accusative with the infinitive is more commonly 
found, but those which denote the outward expression of such feeling are more 
commonly construed with quod; but sometimes this distinction is reversed. 
OraHlor is commonly joined with quod. 
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Hon 8. A purely objectiTe proposition is expressed by quod only when it 
depends upon addo, (generally in the imperative adde), oj upon /dew joined 
with an adverb; as, Adde quod pebes tibi crescit ornnes. Hor. Adde hue quod 
mtercem sine fids gtstaL Id. Fecit huraanlter LXdnius, quod ad me vesptrt veniL 
Cic In all other cases the infinitive is employed in purely objective propo- 
sitions. 

6. By the infinitive, with or without a subject-accusative, a proposition is 
expressed as a thought, so that it resembles an abstract noun; by quod, with 
the indicative or the subjunctive, it is represented simply as a fact. To the 
latter is frequently joined hoc, id, illud, istud, or hue, etc. ; as. Mud qttdgue ndbit 
accidit incommddum, quod M. Junius abest Cic. Hue accedcoat, quod, etc. Sail. 
Quod generally refers to past time, and hence it is preferable to say, GratissU 
mum mihi est, quod admetua manu scripeisti; but with the infinitive, GratissU 
mum mihi est te bin* v&lSre. 

(a.) Quod, with the indicative, in the sense of as to, or with regard to, is used 
at the beginning of a sentence, especially in letters, in repeating an expression 
of a person tor tne purpose of answering it; as. Quodautem me Ag&memnonem 
amitari p&tatyfalleris. Nep. Quod scrwis te veil e scire, qui sit reiphbUcce st&tus: 
gumma dtssensio esU Cic. Sentences thus introduced by quod are in no gram- 
matical connection with the verb that follows them. See $ 206, (14.) 

(6.) Quod is used in explanatory or periphrastic propositions which refer to 
a preceding demostrative pronoun, as hoc, id, etc., unless such pronoun be 
added pleonasticallyj in the nominative or accusative, to verbs governing the 
accusative with the infinitive; as, M v\i qutdem videtdur homines hac re maxim* 
belluis prast&re, quod Idqui possunt. Cic 

Note 9. The construction of the infinitive resembles, in the fol- 
lowing particulars, that of a nonn in the singular number and neuter 
gender : — 

(a.) Like a noun, it may have an adjective or pronoun agreeing with it; as 
Totum hoc phllosophari axspUceL Cic. Quum vlvere ipsum turpe sit nSbis. Id. 
Me hoc ipsum nihil agere aekctaU Id. Meum intelUgSre nulla pecunid vendo. 
Petr. See § 205, R. 8. 

(6.) It may be followed by a limiting genitive; as, Cujus non dlmlcare fuit 
vincere. Val. Max. 

(c.) It may be either the subject or object of a verb. See §§ 209, R. 3, (6,) 
and 229, R. 5. It may also be used after neuter verbs, like an accusative, 
depending on a preposition understood; as, Te accepisse meat titeras gaudeo. 
Ter. See M 232, (2,) and 273, 6. 

(d.) It is also used like a predicate-nominative; as, VidSre est persplcere 
atiquid. Cic See $ 210. 

(«.) It may, like a genitive, limit the signification of an adjective or noun. 
See) 270, R. 1. 

(/,) It may, like an accusative, depend on a preposition; as, Arista et Pyrrho 
inter opttme valSre et grdvissime sgrotare, nihil prorsus dteibant inUresse. Cic. 
Quod crimen dids prater amasse meum t Ovid. Inviniet nil stiti legatum, prater 
plorare. Hor. 

(g.) It is used also like an ablative; as, Audita rtgem in Sicttiam tendSre. 
Sail. 

(h.) Sometimes, also, especially in the poets, it denotes a purpose, like a 
participle in dus, (see 4 274, R. 7.); as, Ltrlcam donat habere viro. Virg.; or 
like a dative of the end, (see § 227.) 

PARTICIPLES. 

§ 374* 1* Participles are followed by the same cases and 
constructions as thtir verbs ; as, 
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Qnidam, poSta n&ndn&tus, A certain one, called apoe£. 01c. Catulonun obllta 
leama, The lioness foreetful of her whelps. Virg. Fdventes rebus Carthdgtnien- 
rium, Favoring the interests of the Carthaginians. Liv. Tendens ad skUra pal- 
mas. Virg. Accusdtus rei ctirntdlis. Cic. Primd dicte mlhi summd dlcende C&- 
mend. Hor. Omlna docius. Stat. Casus dbies visura mdrinos. Id. CdrituH ar- 
bore mantes. Ovid. Parcetidum est tenfcris. Juv. Utendum est aetate. Ovid. 
L. Brutus arcens reditu tyrannum, in pratio conctdiL Cic 

2. The present, perfect, and future active participles, denote re-* ^ 
spectively an action which is present, past, or future, in reference to \ 
the time of the verb with which they are connected ; as, * 

Sfmttl hoc dlcens attottU se. Virg. Turn ad Thraseam in hortis agentem mis- 
sus est. Tac. Turnum fugientem foac terra videbiif Virg. Qui missus ab Argis 
Mid cons&d&rat urbe. Id. Ldmia m&nire ax&ltt&tis perfunctus, pHU prat&ram. 
Cic. Jussus cum fide punas luam. Hor. Juvetus midios m6rfturus in testes 
irruiL Virg. Perl turns injecit sesein agmen. Id. Ilia titri ventura beila expi- 
dieL Id. # 

Note. The participle expresses the action or state of the verb, and also 
marks its complete or incomplete state or condition. Cf. $ 144, 1-3. Except, 
however, in deponent verbs, the Latin language has no active participle de- 
noting a completed action, equivalent to the English ' having written,* nor any 
passive participle denoting a state of suffering still going on, equivalent to the 
English present participle * being loved.' 

Remark 1. The present participle, particularly that of the verb eo, some- 
times denotes that which is about to be done; as, Interclusit hiems, et terruit 
Auster euntes, .... as they were on the point of going. Virg. Nee nos via fallii 
euntes. Id. 

Rem. 2. (a.) The present participle, also, sometimes denotes a purpose; as, 

Tbant x orantes vimam to sue for favor.... Virg. Eurppgium scltantem brddtUa 

Phcebt mittimus. Id. (6.) It is also used to express a state or condition, where, 
in English, a substantive is employed with a preposition; as, igndrans, from 
ignorance; mttuens, from fear; cons&laium p&tens, in his suit for the consulship; 
omne mdlum nascent fdcile opprlmltur, — in its origin. 

Rem. 8. (a.) The perfect participle passive, especially in the poets, often 
denotes the result of a past action, and thus supplies the place of a present 
participle passive; as, Ndtus evdlat pbcea tectus cdttyfne....covered with pitchy 
darkness. Ovid. Cf. Virg. iEn. 1, 480; 2. 277; 4, 72, 589; 6, 113, 708; 6, 335: 
Georg. 1, 204. It is often to be translated by a present active participle; a*, 
Mdnu pectus percussa d&corum, jldventesoue abscissa comas, i. e. perc&ttens, ab~ 
scindens. Virg. Tunsse pectdra palmis. Id. So, also, sdlitus, ausus. flsus, and 
the perfect participles of deponent verbs; as, Jjmgum cantu solata uibdrem. Id. 
Vox auditur fractos santtus Imltata tubdrum. Id. Jjivitidcus Oxsdrem complexus, 
obsecrdre caepit. Cass. Concretos sanguine crlnes gerens. Virg. Tonsis in val- 
Ubus, i. e. quae tondentnr. Id. 

(b.) The perfect participle of a preceding verb is often used in a succeeding 
clause, to express the completion of an action ; as, Ezerdtum fundit fugatque, 
f usurn persiqultur. Liv. This idiom frequently occurs in Ovid. 

Rem. 4. Hdbeo, with perfect participles denoting knowledge and determina- 
tion ; as, cognitum, perspectum, perceptum, comprShensum, expldrdtum. stdtutum, 
consttt&tum, delibtrdtum, persudsum mlhi hdbeo, etc., forms a periphrasis, like the 
passive verb in English, and equivalent to cognotn, perspexi, percepi, etc., in- 
stead of the verb of the participle ; as, Clddii &«lmum perspectum or cognitum 
hdbeo ; for perspexi, etc., I perceive, know, rersudsum mlhi hdbeo and persud- 
sisstmum hdbeo are used only in the neuter gender and with an accusative with 
the infinitive in the sense of mlhi persudsi or persudsum mihi est When hdbeo 
with any other participle than those above indicated is used, it expresses mora, 
than the ordinary perfect active; as, Quod me hortdris ui absolvam; habeo ab- 
•ol&tam suite epos ad Camirem; i. e. I have it ready. Cic. Do, r«AA>> ctro, 
16* 
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Unco* posstdeo, and missum f&cio, are sometimes so construed with participles; 
as, Missam iratn faciei, for mitteL Ter. Hostes victos dare, for vincere. Sail. 

Rem. 6. (a.) The passive participles may supply the place of a verbal noon 
in to or tut, the perfect being employed to represent an action as completed, 
and the future when it is conceived as still incomplete; as, Ante Romam condl- 
tam, Before the building of Rome. Cic. Qmsllia urbis dSlendae, Plans for the 
destruction of the city. Id. See \ 275, II. With the limitations about to be 
•made in regard to the nominative, this construction is used in all the cases, 
and even when they are governed by the prepositions, ad, ante, ob.post, prop- 
ter; ab And ex; as, HcbUUtcb reclta^ss magnum factum fecerunt, The reading 
of this letter. Liv. Tdrentum captum, The taking of Tarentum. Ob receptum 
Hannibalem, On account of the reception of Hannibal. Slbi quisgue caesi rigis 
expitebat diem, The glory of killing, or, of having killed the king. Projtier 
African* d 6ml tarn. Eutrop. Ante Epaminondam natum. Nep. Post Christum 
natum. Ab condlta urbe ad tiberatam. Liv. The oblique cases only of partici- 
ples in dus are used in this manner as the nominative denotes necessity, (see 
Bern. 8,) and even the perfect participle is not thus used in the nominative by 
Cicero. 

(6.) The neuter of the perfect passive participle without a noun is used by 
Livy, as the subject of a proposition ; as, Tentatum ptr dictatorem, vt ambo pa- 
triot consoles crearentur, rem ad interregnum perduxit : i. e. the attempt, or 
the fact of the attempt being made by the dictator. Compare a similar use 
of this participle in the ablative, $ 257, R. 9, (1.) (c.) 

(c.) The English * without ' with a verbal substantive; as, * without writing, 
without having waited,* etc., is expressed in Latin by means Of a negative 
noun, adjective or particle connected with a participle; as, Omar exercltum 
nwnquam per instdiosa Itinera duxit, nisi perspeculatus Idcorum situs, without 
having examined the localities. This form occurs often with the ablative 
absolute; as, Athenienses non exspectato auxilio adversus ingentem Persarum 
exercltum in prceUum eoridiuntur, without waiting for assistance. So, null! 
praestltuta die, Without fixing any time. Cic. Miserum est nihil perflcientem 
angi. Id. 

Rem. 6. (a.) The participle in rns, especially with verbs of motion, often 
denotes intention or purpose; as, Ad Jdvem Ammbnem per git consulturus de 
drigtne sua, He goes to Jupiter Amnion, to consult respecting his origin. Just. 

(6.) It is also used where in English a clause connected by since, when, aU 
though, etc., is employed; as, Plura locuturos aolre nos jussit, When or although 
we intended to say more. HerdUem Germ&ni, Uuri %n praUium cdnunl. Tac. 
Hence it is sometimes used, though not by Cicero, to express the inference 
from a hypothetical proposition; as, Egriditur castrts Rdmdnus, vallum invasu- 
rus, ni c6ma pugncs jUreL And with the repetition of the preceding verb ; as, 
Deait mini quantum maxims pdtuit, daturas amplius, si pdtuisset, i. e. ac dSdisset 
amplius. Plin. Ep. 

Rem. 7. (a.) The participle in dus, also t denotes a purpose passively, when 
joined with verbs signifying to give, to dehver, to agree for, to have, to receive, 
to undertake, etc. Such are do. tr&do, trtbuo, aUribuo, mando, mitto, permiUo, 
concidof redlmo, conduce, loco, naoeo, accipio, susctpio, reHnquo, c&ro, deposco, 
rdgo; as, Testdmentum ttbi tradit Ifcgendum, He delivers his will to you to read. 
Hor. Attribuit nos trucldandos Ctthego. Cic. Quod utendurn acceperis, reddOo. 
Id. Gfnon murot diruios a Lysandro reflciendos curat**,— ordered them to be 
restored. Nep. 

(b.) But the same meaning may be expressed actively by means of ad and 
the gerund; as, Caesar oppldum ad dhipiendum miliUbus concessit. — The poets 
sometimes use the infinitive active for the same purpose; as, Tristiliam et mi- 
tus trddam prdtervis in mare Gaspium portare ventis. Hor. In prose such use 
of the infinitive is of exceedingly rare occurrence; as, Bibere dare. Cic. 
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Rem. 8. (a.) The participle in dus, when agreeing with the subject 
of a sentence, has the signification of necessity or propriety ; some- 
times', though rarely, except in later writers, that of possibility ; as, 

Is vSnerandus a ndbis et cSlendus est, He should be worshipped and honored 
by us. Cic. Delenda est Carthago, Carthage mast be destroyed. Oato. Hate 
speranda fuerunL Virg. So with est used impersonally ; as, tJtrum pdee ndbis 
an bello esset utendum. Cic. 

(b.) Sometimes, also, when not agreeing with the subject of a sentence, it 
has this signification; as, Facta narrabas disslmulanda wri, You were relating 
facts which you should have concealed.* Ovid. A. L. BriUo prindpe hujus 
maxtme conservandi geniris et-nbmtnis. Cic. 

Rem. 9. The participle in dus, in its oblique cases, supplies the place of a 
present participle of the passive voice, to denote a continued or incomplete 
action; as, Occupdtus sum in Uteris scribendis, in writing letters; literally, in 
letters which are being written. See § 276, II. — So, also, in the poets both in 
the nominative and oblique cases; as, Triginta magna volvendis menstbus orbts 
imptrio expUbit. Virg. Volvenda dies. Id. Cf. Volventlbus annis. Id. 

Rem. 10. After participles in dus, the person by whom a thing must be 
done, is put in the dative, but in a few passages even of Cicero it is found in 
the ablative with ab. See § 225, III. 

Rem. 11. The neuter of the participle in dus, joined with a tense of essfi in 
the periphrastic conjugation (see \ 184, 3,) retains the signification of necessity 
as, Audendum est, We must venture. In early writers and sometimes also in 
the poets, an accusative of the object is joined with this neuter, if the verb 
is transitive; as. Nunc pacem drandum, nunc — anna riponendum, et bellum exU 
tidle cdvendum. Sil. But in classical Latin such accusative is generally changed 
to the nominative, and the participle is made to agree with it in gender and 
number. Thus, instead of virtutem laudandum est, we usually find virtus lau- 
danda est. The accusative in this connection is used by Cicero in only two 
passages. Utendum est with the ablative occurs more than once in Cicero; as, 
Quum suo culque judlcio sit utendum. 

Rem. 12. In classical prose the participle in dus never has the signification 
of possibility, except when joined with vix; as, Vix optandum ndbis vidSbdtur. 
Cic. Vix foot creaendum, i. e. vix credi pdtkrat. Later writers use it in this 
sense with negative particles, and at a later period it was used with still more 
frequency in the sense of possibility as well as in that of necessity. 

3. (a.) A participle is often employed, instead of a. verb, in a 
conditional, explanatory, adversative, relative, or other dependent 
clause; as, 

Curio, adfdcum s£dqnti (as he was sitting) magnum auri pondus Samnlies 
attMerunt. die. Tridui viam progressi, rursus reverterunt ; for, quum prdgressi 
essent Cass. Didnysius tyrannus, Syracusis expulsus. Corinthi pueros ddcebaU 
Cic. Didnysius, cultros metuens tonsdrios, candenti carbons sibi dduribat c&piUum. 
Id. Rlsus interdum Ua ripente erumpit, ut eum cupientis tinere niqueamus. Id. 
Clcdnke ablturae congrSgantur in Ldco certo. Plin. 

Nora 1. If the participle refers to a noun not contained in the leading proposition, it 
is put with that noun in the ablative absolute. See } 257, R. 3. 

Nora 2. (a.) The English clauses most frequently expressed in Latin by means of par- 
ticiples are such as are connected by relatives or by as, when, after, although, since, be- 
cause, etc. ; as. Nemo observat lunam nisi l&borantem. Sen. Ut Bcftlus, sic animus } se 
nan yldens, alia cernit,— though not perceiving itself. Cic. Servllius Ahala Sp&num 
Medium, regnum appStentem, intSremtt,— because be was aspiring to the sovereignty. 
Cic.— (b.) When a participle is connected with a relative or interrogative it can only be 
translated by a circumlocution ; as, Non sunt ea bSna dlcenda, qulbus abundantem ttcet 
esse mUerrtmum, — which one may possess in abundance; and still be very miserable. 
Oio. SCnatus absurdwn esse dlcibat, ignOrOre regent, quid sperans out p£tens v8nerit,-~ 
with what hop* a* request he had come. Ur. 
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(5.) When two verbs are in English connected by and, and the actions de- 
noted by them are regarded as simultaneous, one of them may be expressed 
In Latin by the present participle; as, He sits and holds his lute, file (virion) 
sedens diMram tSnet. Ovid. Si mid hoc dlcens attoUit in asgrum se f2mur. Virg. 
i. e. hoc alcit et attollit. But if one of the actions precede the other, the 
perfect participle must be used ; as, Caesar attacked and defeated the enemy, 
Caesar hostes aggressus f&gaviL Submersas obrue puppes, i. e. Sttbmerge et 
cbrve. Virg. — When the "English clause would be connected by although, the 
participle is often followed by t&men. Later writers in such case join the par- 
ticles quamquam, quamvis, itiam and vel with the participle itself; as, Ooesdrem 
mtiitcs, quamvis rccusantem vitro in Afrtcam sunt stcuti. Suet ; and these are 
sometimes retained in the ablative absolute. — It is only in late Latin that par- 
ticiples are sometimes used in describing persons as possessing certain attri- 
butes, e. g. adsiantes, audientes, for ii qui aastant, audiunt, i. e. the bystanders, 
hearers. 

(c.) A participle is used with verbs signifying to represent and perceive, 
especially to see and hear^ when the object is described or perceived in a parti- 
cular state | as, ApeUes pwxit Alezandrum Magnum fulmen tenentem. Plin. In 
English the infinitive is often joined with verbs of seeing and hearing; as, 
Auaivi te cdnentem, I heard you sing. Audivi te c&nSre, would be, I heard that 
you sung. Vidimus Pdlyphemum vastd $e male moventem. Virg. 

Nora 3. In many cases, for want of a perfect participle active, and a present participle 
pttsive, this construction cannot be used. Thus, quum dm&visset cannot be exchanged 
for a participle corresponding with the English having loved. As the perfect participles 
of deponent verbs, however, have an active signification, they admit of the participial 
construction. The want of a perfect active participle may also be supplied by the perfect 
passive participle in the ablative absolute. See } 267, R. 5. 



GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES. 

§ 375* I. Gerunds are governed like nouns, and are fol- 
lowed by the same cases as their verbs ; as, 

Mitus parendi slbi, Fear of obeying him. Sail. Parcendo victis, By sparing 
the vanquished. Liv. Efferor stikKo patres vestros videndi, I am transported 
with a aesire of seeing your fathers. Cic. Pitendi constilatum gratia. Sail. 
Venit ad recipiendum pecunjas. Van*. 

Remark 1. The gerund is the same in form as the oblique cases of the 
neuter singular of participles in dm, but it has the meaning of the active voice. 
It is sometimes translated by the present participle with a preposition, and 
sometimes 4)v a present infinitive active ; as, Consilium IAcedosmdnem occu- 
pandi, A design or occupying, or to occupy, Lacedsemon. Liv. 

Rem. 2. The gerund is sometimes, though rarely, used in a passive sense; 
as, Spes restltuendi nulla erat,— of being restored. Nep. Alhenas erudiendi 
gratia omissus, — for the purpose of being instructed. Just Ante ddmandum, 
Virg. ^Ldes ad imperandum. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The gerund is in its nature a verbal noun, having only the genitive, 
dative, ablative, and, after a preposition, the accusative. In its signification it 
corresponds with the English present participle when used as a verbal noun. 
Hence, in the oblique cases, it supplies the piace of a declinable present infin- 
itive active ; but in the accusative there is this difference between the infini- 
tive used as an accusative and the geruud, that the infinitive has simply the 
Sower of an abstract noun, whereas the gerund expresses a real action; as, 
fultum interest inter ddre et accipgre. Sen. Non solum ad ducendum propenst 
sumus, sed Sttam ad dfcmdum. Cic* 
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II- When the object of an active verb ia to be expressed, the 
participle in dus is commonly used in preference to the gerund ; . 
the object taking the case in which the gerund, if used, would \ 
have been put, and the*participle agreeing with it. ) 

Thus, to express * the design of writing a letter/ which, with the aid of the 
gerund, would be represented in Latin by Consilium scrlbendi ipistdlam, the 
participle in dus is commonly substituted for the gerund : and since, in this 
example, the gerund, (scribendi) is in the genitive, the rule requires that, in 
substituting the participle for the gerund, the object of the gerund (epistitfam) 
should also be put in the genitive, and that the participle (scribendus) should 
agree with it in gender, number, and case. Hence with the participle the ex- 
pression is, Consilium scrlbenda episWla. Between the two forms of construe- * 
tion there is no difference of signification. So, Consilia urbis dSlendae (Cic), 
for urbem delendi, Plans for destroying the city. Repairandarum cU&sium causd 
(Suet.), for repdranaH classes. Perpetiendo labori tdoneus. Colum. Ad defen- 
dendam Romam ab oppugnanda Capua duces Romano* abstrdhere* Liv. 

Remark 1. The same construction is used with the future passive partici- 
ples of Otor, fruor, fungor, pdtior, and rarely of medeor, as these verbs were 
originally followed by the accusative; as, JElas ad hoc utend& tdfaea. Ter. 
Justitice fruendae causd. Cic. In munire fungendo. Id. Hastes in spent potiun- 
dorum castrorum veneranU Caes. Agues sdlabrildte medendisoue corporibus nOb- 
\les. Veil. 

Bkm. 2. When a participle is thus used for a gerund, it is called a gerundive* 
and is usually translated like a gerund. The gerundive cannot be substituted 
for the gerund, where ambiguity would arise from the gender not being dis- 
tinguishable. It should therefore not be used when the object of the gerund 
is a neuter pronoun or adjective; as, Allquid fdciendi rdtio (Cic), not dhcujus. 
Artem et vera el falsa dgucftcandi (Id.), not verdrum dijudtcanddrum : because it 
would not be known whether dUcujui and verdrum were masculine or neuter. 
It is to be remarked, also, that the change of the gerund into the gerundive is 
less frequent in some writers than in others. 

m. Examples of the construction of gerunds, in each of their cases, have been al- 
ready given, among other nouns, under the heads Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Ab- 
Imtive. The following remarks specify in what connections they are used: and when it 
is said that the gerundive is governed in any of the cases like the gerund, it will of course 
be understood of the noun which is limited by a gerundive. 

Remark 1. The genitive of gerunds and gerundives may follow * ; 
either nouns or relative adjectives; as, 

Amor habendi. Cio. Palriam spes vfdendL Vire. Nam hdbet ndtOra, ui dlidrum 
omnium rerum, sic Vivendi momm. Cic. Barbara consuetudo hdmtnum imm&- 
lanjldrum. Id. Postremo C&t&Una disslmulandi causd aut sui expurgandi, in 
sinutum venit. Sail. Mia sunt consilia urbis delendse, civium trucldandorum, 
nomlnis Bdmdni exstinguendi. Id. Venandi st&diosi, Cic. Certus eundi. Virg. 
Jnsuetus ndvlgamH. Caes. Piritus civitdtis r&gendos. Nep. 

(1.) The nouns after which these genitives most frequently occur ar? dmor, 
ars, causa, consilium, fonsuetudo, ccpia, ciplditas, desUHrium, difflcultas, finis, 
fdcultas, forma, gr&tia, UUcebra, libido, locus, Ucentia, moaus, m&tiria, mos, 
ocedsio, dtium, pdtestas, rdtio, spdtium, spes, stSdium, tempus, usus, vema, vis, 
voluntas.. 

Note 1. With these and other substantives the infinitive also may be usecL 
when with a tense of sum they form a periphrasis for a verb which is followed 
by the infinitive, or supply the place of an adjective of which the infinitive is 
the subject; as, Qutbus omnia honesta atque inkdnesta vendere mos erat, With 
whom it was a custom, or, who were accustomed. Sail. Tempus est ablre, It it 
time, L.e. tempesftotm est, it is proper to go. 
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(2.) The relative adjectives, which most frequently take after them these 
genitives, are such as denote desire, knowledge, remembrance, and their contra- 
ries; as, drldus, cuphlus, stddidsus, pirltus, imperitus, insuetus, certus, conscius, 
ign&rus, rudis, etc. See \ 213, R. 1, (3.) 

Note 2. With the relative adjectives the infinitive is also joined poetically. 

(3.) Instead of an accusative after the gerund, Or a genitive plural with a 
gerundive, a noun or pronoun in tlw genitive plural is sometimes joined with 
the gerund ; as, Exemplorum eUgendi pdtestas^ instead of exempla eligendi, or, 
exemplorum itfgenddrum. Cic. Earum rerum infltiandi rdtio. Id. Fdcultas agro- 
rum conddnanai. Cic. Ndmlnandi istorum 6rit copia. Plaut. 

(4.) The pronoun tui and also the plurals vestri and sui, even when feminine, 
are joined with the masculine or neuter form of the gerundive in di ; as, Qud- 
mam tui vldendi est cdpia. Plaut. Non v&reor, ne quis hoc me vestri adhortandi 
causd magr&flce Idqui existimeU Liv. In caslra venerunt sui purgandi causa. — 
With the demonstrative pronouns, ejus, hujus, illius, the participle usually 
agrees, but in two passages of Terence ejus, though referring to a woman, has 
the participle in di, not in dee; as, Ego ejus vldendi dlpidus redd consiquor. Ter. 
Tui in the first example and ifu$ in the last are feminine. 

(6.) By a Greek idiom the gerund and gerundive, after the verb sum, are 
sometimes found in the genitive denoting a tendency or purpose^ with no noun 
or adjective on which thev can depend; as, Regium impSnum initio conservandae 
Ubertatis fuirat. Sail. Sometimes esse in some form is to be supplied; as, 
Qua postquam gldndsa mddo, nique belli patrandi cognovit, scil. esse. Id. Causd 
or grdtid may sometimes be supplied. In some other cases, also, the word on 
which the gerund in di depends is not expressed, and the gerund seems to be 
used instead of the infinitive; as, M&neat provincidUbus pdtentiam suam taU 
mddo ostentandi, scil. fdcultas. Tac. Quum hdberem in dnimo navlgandi, scil. 
propdsltum. Cic. 

x - Rem. 2. The dative of gerunds and gerundives is used after adjeo- 
x tives which govern a dative (§ 222), especially after those which sig- 
nify usefulness or fitneh ; and also after certain verbs and phrases, 
to denote a purpose ; as, 

Charta empdretica est (niUllis scrlbendo. Plin. Capessendae reipubUca hdbllis. 
Tac. Ut nee triumvtn acclpiundo, nee scribas ref Srundo suffictrent. Liv. Locum 
oppldo condendo cap&re. la. Non fuit consilium agrum colendo aut venando 
mtentum cetdtem &g$re. Sail. Tlbirtus qudsi frmanda vdletudlni in Campdniam 
concessit. Tac. Quum solvendo cere dlieno respublica non esset. Liv. Quum sol- 
vendo civttates non essent, — were insolvent. Cic. 

(1.) The verbs and phrases upon which tills dative most frequently depends 
are, St&dere, intentum esse, tempus impendire, tempus consumSre or insurable, op&- 
ram ddre, sufflcire, sdtis esse, deesse, esse, signifying to serve for, to be ade- 
quate to, and, in later writers, on verbs of motion. — The dative of the gerund 
N after sum is usually supposed to depend on tdoneus understood ; but see § 227, 
R. 3. 

(2.) The dative of the gerundive, denoting a purpose, is also used after 
names of office ; as, D&cemviri lgrfbus scrlbendis, i. e. the ten commissioners 
for drawing up a code of laws. Liv. So, Cdmitia creandis decemvlris. Id. 
Triumvlrcs agro dando creat. Id. 

(3.) A pirpose is more commonly expressed by ad and the accusative of 
the gerund, or by a clause with ut, than by the dative; as, Pecus ad vescendunc 
ndmlnibus qpta. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The accusative of gerunds and gerundives follows the 
prepositions ad, to, or inter, during or amid, and sometimes ante, circa, 
or ob ; as,, 
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M poerftendum prdperaL gut dto jadtcat. Pub. Syr. Inter bibendum, While 
drinking. Just. AdtdUrandos fdciUus l&bores. Quint. Ad castm fdcienda. Cio. 
Ob absolvendum. Id. 

Notts. The construction of the gerundive instead of the gerund almost in- 
variably occurs here when the object of the gerund is to be expressed. 

Rem. 4. The ablative of gerunds and gerundives follows the pre- t 
positions a, (ab), de, e, (ex), or in ; or it is used without a preposi-*T 
tion, as the ablative of cause, manner, or means ; as, 

Aristditlem non deterruit a scrlbendo. Cic. Ex assentando. Ter. Non vtdeor 
a defendcndis homlnlbus discedire. Cic. Crescit eundo. Virg. Item qucerunt 
mercatfiris f aciendis. Cic. OrdtUmem IAfinam legendis nostns efficies plenti- 
rem. Id. y 

Note 1. This ablative also occurs, though rarely, after pro and cum; as, 
Pro vap&lando. Plant. Cum Idquendo. Quint. 

Note 2. Generally with the ablative of the means, and always with the ab- 
lative after a preposition, the gerund, when its object is to be expressed, is 
changed to the gerundive. In a few passages the ablative of the gerundive if 
differently construed; as, Nullum off tcium referenda gratia mdgis nicessdrium 
est, instead of relatione gratia. §256. Cic. Nee jam possldendis publlcis agris 
cordentos esse. § 244. Liv. Is finis fuU ulciscenda Germ&nlci morte, — in aveng- 
ing the death of Germanicus. Tac. ; where the ablative seems to imply time. 
S 268. 

SUPINES. 

§ -«*tl» Supines, like gerunds, are verbal nouns, having no other cases except 
the accusative and ablative singular. In certain connections they supply the place of 
the present infinitive; the supine in urn having an active and the supine in w a passive 
signification. As in the case of gerunds, we are to regard their construction both as 
verbs and as nouns. As verbs we are to notice their government, as nouns, their de- 
pendence. 

L Supines in urn are followed by the same, cases as their ** 

verbs; as, 

Non Grdiis senMum matrlbus ibo, I shall not go to serve Grecian matrons. 
Virg. Te id admdnltum vemo. Plant 

II. Supines in um follow verbs of motion, and serve to denote ■ 

the. purpose of the motion ; as, 

Cubltum discesstmus. Cic. Ire dejectum mdn&menta rigis. Hor. iAgdH 
venerunt questum injurias, et res repetltum. Liv. Quum spectatum ludos iret 
Nep. So after participles; as, Patnam defensum rivdedtus. Nep. Spectatum 
admissi. Hor. 

Not*. The construction of the supine in tan, considered as a noun, Is analogous to 
that of names of places in answer to the question ' whither? ' ($ 237), the notion of pur- 
pose arising from its verbal character. 

Remark 1. Supines in um sometimes follow verbs which do not express 
motion ; as, Do jiliam nuptum. Ter. Vos ultum injuria* hortor. Sail. 

Rem. 2. The supine in um with eo literally signifies * I go to do a thing,' and 
hence 4 1 intend,' or, * am going to.' Instances of this use are found in Plautus 
and Terence and in the prose writers later than Cicero; as, Men Glficirium, 
quid dgist cur te Is perdltum? Why are you going to destroy youxafilfj Plaut. 
t&nbrum prasmia greptum eunt. Sail. With eo the supine Wtwi often form^a 
periphrasis equivalent to the tame mood and tense of the verb fc*&> which* Xk* 
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supine is formed ; as, Ne bonos omnes perdTtum eant (Sail.)) ft* perdanL Erep- 
turn emit (Id.), for eiipiunL Ultum licit (Tac.), for ultus est. Ultum Ire injurtas 
festlnat, i. e. ukisci. Sail. 

Rem. 3. The supine in uwi most frequently occurs with the infinitive In, 
with which it forms the future infinitive passive; as, Brutum visum Iri a me 
pulo. Cic. In this construction the accusative properly depends upon the su- 

?ine, and iri is used impersonally; * I suppose that I am going to see Brutus.' 
Ib4, 2, (a.) Its notion o£ futurity is derived from the proper signification of 
the active voice, as perditum in, to go to destroy, the idea of intending passing 
easily into that of futurity. 

Rem. 4. But to express a purpose Latin writers in general prefer using a 
gerund or gerundive in the accusative with ad or in the genitive with causa or 
gratify a subjunctive clause with ut or qui, a present or future active participle, 
and sometimes poetically an infinitive. See § 275, R. 1,^2: §§ 262, 264, 274, 
and 271. 

\ , HE. The supine in u is used to limit the meaning of adjec- 
" ' tives signifying wonderful, agreeable, easy or difficult, worthy or 
unworthy, honorable or base, and a few others ; as, 

Mir SlMe dictu! Wonderful to tell, or to be told J Virg. Jucundum cogntiu at- 
que auditu, Pleasant to be known and heard. Cic. Res factu facitis, A thing 
easy to be done. Ter. F&ciUa invent*. Gell. IncredtfAle mhn&rdtu. Sail. Tur- 
pia dictu. Cic. Optimum factu. Id. 

Nora. The principal supines in u in common use are audit*, eognitu, dictu, factu, in- 
ventu, memZratu and nOtu, which occurs in the expressions, grandis, major, minor, 
maatonus, and minimus natu. In magno natu, of an advanced age, and maximo natu 
jllius, the eldest son, n&tu is the ablative of a verbal substantive, since neither gerunds 
nor supines are joined with adjectives. 

Remark 1. The principal adjectives, after which the supine in u occurs, are affabXUs, 
arduus, asper, bonus, deformis, dignus, indignus, didcis, dUrus, fdcilis, diffieilis, fatdus, 
gr&ris, hSnestus, korrendus, incredibllis, jueundus, injucundus, tnagnus, mimSrdbilis, 
mollis, prdcavis, pule fur, torus, turpis, and Wilis. 

Rem. 2. The supine in u is used also after the nouns fas, nefas, and 6pus; 
as, Hoc fa* est dictu. Cic. Nifas dictu. Ovid. Dictu dpus est. Ter. — In the 
following examples it follows a verb : Pudel dictu. Tac. Agr. 82. Dictu fa&tid- 
ienda sunt. Val. Max. 9, 13, 2. 

Rim. 8. As the supine in a is commonly translated by a passive form, it is placed un- 
der the passive voice; but, in many cases, it may with equal or greater propriety be 
translated actively. As a noun,ite construction may be referred to the ablative of limi- 
tation. * 250. 

Rem. 4. (a.) Instead of the supine in «, an infinitive, a gerund or gerun- 
dive with ad, or a verbal noun in the ablative, and sometimes in the dative or 
accusative, may be used; as, Ardua imttatu, ctterum cognosci uUlia. Val. Max. 
JUud autemfdeile ad crgdendum est. Cic. Opus proscriptione dignum. Plin. 
Aaua potui jucunda. Id. FdctUor ad intellectum atque Imltationem. Quint 
With dpus est the perfect passive participle is often used instead of the supine 
in « ; as, Opus est maturato, There is need of haste. Cf. § 243, R. 1. 

(b.) The construction with ad and the gerund; as, res fddlis ad intelUaen- 
dum; or with sum and the infinitive active; as, facile est tnvenJre, is used by 
the best writers after fddlis, diff'iillis, and jueundus. The most common con- 
struction of dionus is with aui and the subjunctive, ($ 264, 9), but the poets 
and later prose writers have joined it with the infinitive passive. 

ADVERBS. 

§ 277« L Adverbs modify or limit, the meaning of verba, 
adjectives, and sometimas of other adverbs ; aa, 
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Bene mdnes. You advise well. Ter. Fortisslme urgentes, Most vigorously 
pressing on. Plin. Male narrando. Ter. Longe dissimilis. Cic. Valde bene. Id. 

Remark 1. Adverbs may also modify nouns, when they are used as adjec- 
tives or participles, and accordingly denote a quality, or when a participle is 
understood. They are also joined to adjective pronouns, when their 'adjective- 
character predominates; and sometimes limit the meaning of a preposition-; as, 
Pdpulus Idle rex, for late regnans, — ruling far and wide. virg. Nihil admddum, 
Nothing at all. Cic. Bdmo plane noater,— entirely ours, that is, devoted to us. , 
Id. Bomerus plane orator. Id. Admddum puella. Liv. Late lyrannm. Hor. 
Grdvibus superne icttbus conjlictabantur, i. e. superne acddenttbus. Tac. Mulior 
rum circa civildtum, i. e. neighboring cities. Liv. 

Rem. 2. (a.) Most of the modifications made by adverbs may also be made 
by means of the various cases of nouns and adjectives, and many modifications 
may be made by these, for expressing which no adverbs are in use. In general 
those limitations which are most common can be expressed by adverbs ; as, 
tdpienter for cum sdmentia; hie for in hoc l6co; bine for in bono m&do; nunc for 
hoc tempore. — (b.) The following are examples of other parts of speech used 
adverbially, viz. Nihil, * in no way * ; nonnihU, • in some measure ' ; qvidquam, 
* at all * ; dllquid, * somewhat ' ; qutat ' why ? * 

£em. 8. A negative adverb, modifying another negative word, 
destroys the negation; as, 

Non pdrere ndluit, He was not unwilling to obey. Nep. Baud igndra mdli, 
Not ignorant of evil. Virg. Baud nihil est, it is something. Ter. Nee hoc tile 
non vldil, And this he clearly perceived. Cic. So, nonnulk, some; nonnumquaniy 
sometimes. Non, before a negative word, commonly heightens the affirmative 
sense, while it softens the expression; as, Bdmo non inaoclus, i.e. hdmosdne 
doctus. Non semel, i. e. scepius ; non igndro, non nescio, non sum nescius, I know 
very well. Qui mortem in mdlis pdnit, non pdtest earn non Umere, — must needs 
fear it Cic. 

Rem. 4. When the subject and predicate of a proposition are both 
modified by negative words, and also when the predicate contains 
two negatives, the proposition is affirmative ; as, 

Nemo non videt, Every one sees. Cic. Neque hoc non boenerunt, And this 
indeed took place. So, if both the antecedent and the predicate of a relative 
clause are negative, the proposition is affirmative; as, Nemo est, qui nesciai, 
Every body knows. Cic. 

Bem. 6. (a.) But in the case of non followed by ne--qutdem. the two nega- 
tives do not destroy each other; as, Non/u^w) ne hos qulaem mores: and 
when the negative leading proposition has subordinate subdivisions with nSqu4 
—nique, neve — neve, or non — non, these negative particles are equivalent to aui 
— aut; as, Non me carminibm vincet$ nee Orpheus, nee Linus. Virg. NemTnem, 
non re, non verbo, non vultu denlque offend*, Cic. Nullius rei neque press, ne- 
que manceps foetus est. Nep. 

(b.) In a few passages, however, two negatives in Latin, as in Greek, 
strengthen the negation, and this exception appears to have been derived from 
the language of common life; as, Jura te non nddturam homini nSmlni. Plaut 

(c.) Nemo, nullus, nihil, and numquam have a different sense according as the 
non is placed before or after them; as, Non nemo, some one; nemo non, every 
one; non nulli, some; nullus non, every; non nihil, something; nihil non, every 
thing; non numquam, sometimes; numquam non, at all times. So, nusquam non^ 
every where, but instead of nonnusquam, dlicHbi is used. 

Rem. 6. (a.) Non is sometimes omitted after non mddo or non «fl- 
lum, when followed, in a subsequent clause, by ne quXdem, if both 
clauses have the same verb, and if the verb is contained in the second 
clause; as, 
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Miki non mddo irasci, sed ne ddlere qiddem impune licet, which is equivalent to 
Mihi non mddo non irasci, sed ne ddlere qutdem impune licet, or MtJii non mddo 
Irasci, ted ddlere qutdem impune non licet, Not only am I not permitted to be 
angry, but not even to grieve with impunity. Cic. Quum sSndtui non sdlum jO- 
vare rempublicam, sed ne lugere qutdem Uceret. Id. 

(b.) Non is also rarely omitted after non mddo when followed by sed or verum 
with itiam, and also after vix ; as, Qui non mddo ea futura timet, verum itiam 
fert, su&tlnetque praxentia. Who not only does not fear.... Cic. Hcec gen&ra 
virtutum non solum in mdrtous nostris, sed vix jam in Ubris repSriuntur, These 
virtues are not only not found in life, but scarcely in books. Id. 

Rem. 7. Facile, in the sense of undoubtedly clearly x is .joined to superlatives, 
and words of similar import; as, Vir unus tdtius Gtobcub facile doctisslmus. Cio. 
Hdmo rigidnis illius virtute facile princeps. Id. 

Rem. 8. Sentences are often united by means of an adverb which is repeated 
before each of the connected clauses; as, mddo — mddo, and nunc — nunc, (some- 
times—sometimes); as, Mddo hoc, mddo illuddlcit; mddo hue, mddo illuc vdlat 
Instead of the second mddo other particles of time are sometimes used ; as, 
dliquando, nonnumquam, interdum, samius, turn or delude. — Partim— partim, 1 part- 
ly — partly,' is sometimes used with a genitive or the preposition ex, in the 
sense of dm — alii, as a nominative in all the genders; as, Quum partim e noois 
ita Umldi sunt, ut, etc., partim Ita repuolica aversi, ut, etc. — Stmul—stmul, * at 
„ well — as,' like nunc — nunc, is not found in Cicero. — Qua — qua is equivalent to 
et — et. — Turn — turn is used sometimes like mddo--mddo, sometimes like jt>ar*tm— 
partim ; as Erumpunt tape vitia dmlcdrum turn in ipsos dmlcos x turn in dlienos. 
Cic. Hoc (bbtS/lcia) turn in unlversam rempublicam, turn in stngfdos civet con- 
firuntur. Id. % 

Rem. 9. Quum — turn is equivalent to et — et, except in assigning a greater 
importance to the second part: hence it must be translated by "both — and 
especially,' 4 not only — but also,' or * but more particularly.' Sometimes ad- 
ditional weight is given to the second part by means of vero, eerie, itiam, aud- 
que, pradpue, imprimis or maxtme. This use of quum — turn seems to have had 
its origin in the use of quum with the subjunctive and often with the indica- 
tive in the protasis, followed by turn in the apodosis. When quum followed by 
- turn serves to express the opposition between single words which have the 
same verb, it is to be regarded as a complete adverb; as, Fortuna quum in riU- 
quis rebus, turn prcBctnue in bello pl&rlmum pdtest. Sometimes the verb stands 
m the first part of tne sentence ; as, Quum omnis arrdgantia ddidsa est, turn ilia 
inginii atque eldqucntiat multo mdlestiskma. Turn is sometimes repeated in the 
second part of the sentence; as, Quern pdter mdriens quum tutdrums et prdpin- 
quis, turn legibus, turn csquttati mdgistrdtuum, turn judtciis vestris commenddtum 
putdvit. Cic. Sometimes the gradation is, quum — turn — turn vero. 

Rem. 10. Non mddo — sed itiam (or non sdlum, or non tantum — verum Hiam) 
"y expresses the transition from less important to more important things, 
English * not only — but (also)'. The transition from greater to smaller 



like the English * not only — but (also)'. The transition from greater 
things is expressed by non mddo — sed, without the itiam, which we render in 
English by * I will not say — but only,' and in Latin, too, we may say non dican 
or non a\co — sed ; as, Qutd est inim minus non dico drdioris, sed hdmtnis. 

Rem. 11. Tarn — quam expresses a comparison in degree; as, Nemo tarn 
multa scrip&it, quam multa sunt nostra. With superlatives they are rendered 
into English by* the — the' and comparatives; as, Vitemdsus quam plurimum 
bibit, tam maxime sttit } The more he drinks, the more he thirsts. Cato. Quam 
quisque petsime fecit, tam maxime tutus est. Sail. — Tam — quam quod maxtme 
signifies, * as much as possible.' — Non tam — quam sijmifiesj * not so much — as,' 
or * less — than ' ; as, Frdvincia non tam grdtidsa et illustns, quam neyotiosa ae 
mdlesta. Cic. 



Rem. 12. Non minus — quam and non mdgis — quam are equivalent to usque— 
< '«Bmiw.)iq«'Win»n* m ^. — r»m« tk n ^ n f n . <-«> : ght is attached to the 

non ducis magis quam 



ac, k as much as,' but in non mdgis — quam the greater weight is attached to the 
affirmative clause beginning with quam ; as, Alexander non d 
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mitttis tnunia exstqueb&tur, Alexander performed as much the service of a sol- 
dier as that of a commander. In this connection plus frequently supplies the 
place of m&gts. 

(a.) Sic and f to are demonstrative adverbs corresponding to the relative ut. 
The restrictive meaning of ita (see § 191, R. 5.), is sometimes made more em- 

$hatic by the addition of t&men. Tantus is used in a like restrictive sense ; as, 
*rasldu tantum est, ut ne munis quidem cingi possit, i. e. ' only so much.' Oaes. 

(b.) Ut — ita or sic places sentences on an equalitv. They may sometimes 
be translated 'although — still/ or 'indeed — but.' — the adverb ut, 1 as,' some- 
times takes the signification of the conjunction quod, 'because.'; as, Atgue ilia, 
ut semper fuit dpertissimus, non se purgdvit. Cic. 

Rem. 13. In an enumeration, primum, deinde, turn, denioue are commonly 
preferred to the numerals, primum, secundo, (for secundum is not often used), 
tertium, quartum, etc., unless the strict succession of the numbers is required. 
Sometimes turn is used once or twice instead of deinde, or the series is extended 
by accedit, hue adde, etc. Sometimes denique is followed by postremo to form 
the conclusion of a series, but often denique without the other adverbs con* 
eludes a series, and is then equivalent to ' in short * or * in fine.' See Cic. Cat. 
1,5. 

Rem. 14. Minus is often used for non ; as, Nonnumquam ea, qua prcedicta 
sunt, minus evSniunt. Cic. — So, si minus — at, ' if not — yet ; ' and sin minus, ' but 
if not,' without a verb, after a preceding si; but with si non the verb is repeated. 
— The English 'how little* is hi Latin quam non; and 'soUt^e,' ita non or 
ddeo non ; as, ddeo non cQrdoat, quid h&rmnes de se Idqutrentur. 

Rem. 15. Nunc always expresses the time actually present, or the time to 
which a narrator transfers himself for the purpose of making his description 
livelier. Thus in speaking of the present time we may say, Nuuc primum 
Momnia me eludunt cr eluserunt ; but in a narrative we must say, Somnia tunc 
primum se dicebat elusisse. Compare the use of hie and ttle. See § 207, R. 23, (c.) 

Rem. 16. The conjunction dum, ' while,' when added to negatives, becomes an 
adverb, signifying : yet ' ; as, nondum, ' not yet ' ; necdum, * and not yet ' ; nul- 
lusdum, ' no one yet ' ; nihildum, ' nothing yet.' Hence vixdum signifies ' scarcely 
yet ' ; as, Vixdum epistdlam tuam legtram, quum ad me XJurtius venit. Cic. — 
So, also, the conjunction nisi, by omitting its verb or uniting it with the lead- 
ing verb, acquires, after negatives and negative questions, the sense of the ad- 
verb ' except,' which is generally expressed by praterquam or the preposition 
prater, and must be so expressed when no negative precedes. But the ex- 
pression ' except that ' may be rendered either by nisi quod or prasterquam 
quod. — After nihil dliud we mav use either nisi or quam, nisi referring to nihil 
and quam to dliud. Hence nihil dliud nisi signifies ' nothing further,' or ' noth- 
ing more,' and nihil dliud quam, ' nothing else,' or ' no other thing but this.' 

Rem. 17. Ut, ' as,' in interposed clauses, such as ut dplnor, ut p&to, ut censeo, 
ut credo, is frequently omitted. Credo, used in this manner often takes an ironi- 
cal sense. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

II. 1. See respecting the construction of prepositions with the accusative. 
§ 235 ; and with trie ablative, § 241. See, also, for the different meanings or 
prepositions, § 195, and for their arrangement, § 279, 10. 

2. Two prepositions must not be joined in Latin, as they sometimes are in 
English, with the same noun ; as, to speak for and against a law ; or, I have 
learned this with, and, to some extent, from him. These sentences may be 
thus expressed in Latin ; pro lege et contra legem dicSre ; hac cum eo, partim 
itiam ao eo didici. Those dissyllabic prepositions only, which are sometimes 
used as adverbs, may follow another, without being Joined with a case ; as, 
Quod aut secundum ndturam esset, aut contra. Cic. Cis Pddum uUrdque. Liv 
Oesar reverses the order, Intra extrdqu* nvunitiones. B. Civ. 8, 72. 
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8. When nouns mutually dependent upon a preposition are in ap- 
position, when they constitute an enumeration without a connective, 
and when connected by copulative, disjunctive, adversative, or com- 
parative conjunctions, the preposition is not repeated, unless such 
nouns are to be distinguished from each other, or are emphatic ; as,. 

Quid dicam de thesauro omnium rerum, mfimSria? Hoc apparel in bestiis, 
volucrfbus, nan tlb us, agrcstlbus, clcurfbus, fens, ut se ipsa dlltgani. Cic. 
Scepissime inter me et Scipionem de dmicftid disse'rebdtur. Id. Quidfdieres si 
in aliquam domura villamve venissest Id. Nihil per Iram aut cuplditatem 
actum est Id. Thimistdcles non minus in rebus gerendis jpromptus quam exco- 
gl tan dis trot, Nep. 

4. The monosyllabic prepositions ab, ad, de, ex, and in are often used before 
each of two nouns connected by et, etc., especially if the qualities denoted by 
such nouns are to be considered separately. If the nouns are separated by 
el — et, nee — riec, etc., the prepositions must be repeated; as, Ut edrum et in 
beUtcis et in clvtllbus officii* vigeat industries Cic. — Inter is frequently repeated 
by Cicero after inUresse, and other writers repeat it after other verbs also; as, 
Quid intersit inter pdpMdrem — civem, et inter constantem, severum et grdvem. Cic* 
Certdtum inter Ap. Claudium maxime firunt et inter P. Dictum. Liv. 

6. (a.) In poetry a preposition is occasionally omitted with the first of two 
nouns, and put with the second only; as, Quas nSmdra, out quo* dgor in sptcus, 
(Hor.) for, in qua ntmdra aut in quas spicus dgor. So, por, Ep. 2, 1, 25.— 
(b.) An ellipsis of a preposition with the relative pronoun sometimes occurs, 
together with that of the verb belonging to the preceding demonstrative; as, 
In eddem dplniOnefui, qua rillqui omnes, (Cic), properly %n qua riUqui omnes 
JuerunL 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ SW8. Copulative, disjunctive, and other coordinate con- 
junctions, connect similar constructions. 

Note 1. Clauses are similarly constructed, which are mutually independent, 
whose subjects and verbs are in the same case and mood, and which have 
either no dependence or a similar dependence on another clause. 

Note 2. (a.) Words have a similar construction, when they stand in the 
same relation to some other word or words in the sentence. Hence, 

(b.) Conjunctions connect the same cases of nouns and pronouns, depend- 
ent, if the cases are oblique, upon the same government; the same number, 
case, and gender of adjectives, belonging to the same noun; the same 'mood or 
verbs, either independent, or alike dependent; adverbs qualifying the same 
verbs, adjectives, etc. ; and prepositions on which depends the same noun or 
pronoun; as, Omddunt vend, fugiuntqae nubes l The winds subside, and the 
clouds disperse. Hor. Ldcum, quern et non cdquU sol, et tangit ros. Varr. Ludi 
d&cem per dies,facti sunt, neque res ulla pratermissa est Cic. Vtdes, ut olid 
stei nive candldum Sdracte, nee Jam sus&neant onus silva IdSorantes, gtluque 
Jiuniina consHUrint dcuto. Hor. InteUigttis et dnimum ei prasto fuisse, nee con- 
, stlium defuisse. Cic. Generi dfdmantium omni est a ndiurd trlbutum, ut se tuedtur, 
decllnetqae ea, qua ndcitura Udeantur. Id. Aut nSmo, aut Cato sapiens fuit. Id. 
Pulvis et umbra siimus. Hor. Si tu et Tullia vdletis, ego et Cicero vdlemus. Cic. 
Aggere jacto turrlbus^we consUtutis. Caes. Clarus et honoratus vir, An illus- 
trious and honorable man. Id. Cesar Remos c&hort&tus, tib&rdlUerque drdti&ne 
prosecutus. Cass. Pdier tuus, quern cdlui et dllexi. Cic. Btlga spectant in 
septentrionem et Srientem solem. Cses. Navlbus junctis, ratlbus^ue compluri- 
bus factis. Id. Lege, vel'tdbeUas redde. Plaut. Allobrdges trans Bhdddnum vicoa 
possessionesjwe MbSbanU Caes. Quum triumphum egfcris, censorque fueris, ei 
Obi&rts leg&tui. Id. Quum ad qppldum aocessisset, castrdque Ihi ponSret Caa, 
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Ades dntnw, et Cmitte tL-hOrem. Cic. Ea vld5re ac persplcere pdtestis. Id. 
Grftvlter et copiose dixisse dicitur. Id. Cum fr&tre an sine. Id. Cf. § 277, II. 2. 
Cfe« carmlna^ordi', n&m&rosque intendSre nerds. Virg. JVec census, nee cldrum 
nomen dvOrum, $ed probltas magnos ingeniumgwe JdciU Ovid. PMldsdphi n8- 
gant qnemquam vlrum bdnum esse, nisi sapientem. Cic. Gloria virtutem tarn- 
quam umbra siqutiur. Id. 

Remark 1. Copulative conjunctions may connect either single 
words and phrases or entire clauses ; the other conjunctions, whether 
coordinate or subordinate, connect clauses only. 

Rem. 2. Words thus connected are sometimes in different cases, though in 
the same construction; as, Mea et relpubllcae interest. Cic. (See § 219.) Shoe 
es Romte, Ave in Eplro. Id. (See §§ 221 and 254. But see also $ 221, Note.) In 
MettU descendant juatcis aures, et patris et nostras. Hor. See $ 211, R. 3. In like 
manner, Hannibal nan alitor vinci pdtuit, quam mdra> 

Rem. 8. As the subjunctive is often used for the imperative, they may be 
connected by coordinate conjunctions; as, Disce nee invldeas. Pers. 
^ Rem. 4. Where the purpose of the writer requires it, coordinate conjunc- 
tions sometimes connect independent propositions, whoso verbs are in different 
moods; as, Stupdrem hdmlnis, vel dlcam pe*cMis, vldete. Cic. Nee sdtis scio, 
nee, si sciam, dicere ausim. Liv. 

Rem. 6. Et is used after multi followed by another adjective, where in 
English 'and* is usually omitted; as, MuUa et magna arbdres, Many large 
trees. In such cases et supplies the place of et is, introducing a more accurate 
description. See $ 207, R. 26, (c.) 

Rem. 6. The conjunction is often omitted; as, (a.) When two single words, 

as comprehending the whole idea, are opposed to each other, as, tmm, ntilim, 

whether I would or not; maxima minXmd, the greatest as well as the least; 

, prima postrema, from the first to the last; dignos tndignos dd&re ; Ire ridxre, to 

S) to and fro. jEa^ftciis omnibus ptibUcis privatis, sacris prdfanis sic piperciL 
ic Nam gldriam, hdnorem, imperium bonus igndvus aque stin exoptant. Sail. 

{b.) Et is very frequently omitted between the names of two colleagues; as, 
ConsiUes decldrdti sunt On. Pompeius M. Orassus. P. Leniulo L. Tridrio, qwes- 
tdribus urbtinis. Cic. Sometimes, also, when the two persons are not colleagues. 
It is also occasionally omitted between two words in the oratorical st<ie ; as, 
Ad&rant timid, jrrdpinquu Id.; also with verbs; as, Adsunt, qu&runtur Siculi. Id. 
In good prose, if three or more substantives are joined, it is usual either wholly 
to omit the conjunction or to insert it between each. The following may serve 
as an example of both cases: Qui non mddo C&riis, Cdtonibus, Pompeiis, antlauis 
iUis, std his rScentibus, Mdriis et Dldiis et Ootiiis commemdrandis jdcebant. This 
is/tlso the common practice with adjectives and verbs, and hence when et has 
not previously occurred in an enumeration of persons or things, we should not 
conclude the enumeration with et dUi, et riUqm, et cetera, etc., Dut should make 
use of the adjectives alone, dlii. rtttqui, cetera, etc. But though et, ac and at- 
que are not used alone in the third or fourth place, yet the enclitic que fre- 
quently occurs in this position; as, PHcor ut ea res vbois pdeem, tranquittita- 
tem, Otium, concordiamqitp affiraU Cic. Et may be supplied also when two 
protases introduced by si are joined together; where we say * if— and if,' or 
' if— and.* See an example in Cic. Off. 3, 9. 

(c.) An ellipsis of ut is supposed when ne precedes and et, atque, or que is 
used to continue the sentence, those copulative conjunctions in such case ob- 
taining the meaning of the adversative sed; as, Mdnere cctpit Pdrum, ne ultima 
expirlri persSverdret, dgd&retque se victOri. Curt. 

Rem. 7. Copulative conjunctions are often used, before each of two or more 
connected words or clauses, in order to mark the connection more forcibly; as, 
Et picuma persuddet, et gratia, et auctdritas dicentis, et dignttas, et pdstremo 
aspectus. Quint. Hoc et turpe, nee tdmen latum. Cic. Neque ndta est, et aterna 
uL Id/ Et tibi et mAi votupUM fVre. fd. Before clauses the disjunctive CTO- 
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junction! are used in a similar manner; as, Res ipsa ant invUdbit ant dShort&bi- 
tur. Id. So, also, nunc.nunc, dmuL.Mmul, partim..pariim, qua... qua, tum.~ 
turn, quum...tum, are used before successive clauses. 

Rem. 8. To connect different names of the same person or thing, stve or sett, 
rather than out or vel, is employed; as, Mars sire Afdvors. Cf. § 198, 2, (c.) 

Rem. 9. Instead of e* and ut with the negatives nhno, nihil, nuUus, and nwm- 
quam, nique (or nee), and ne are used with the corresponding affirmative words 
quisquam, uttus, umauam* and usquam. But * in order that no one ' is rendered 
m Latin by ne qui* and not by ne quisquflm, see § 207, R. 81, (a.); as, Horm 
quidem cedunt, etdies, et menses, etaimi: nee presternum tempos umquam r$- 
vertttur. Cic. S&n&tu* decrevit, darent tperam consoles, ne quid respiibtica delri- 
menti odpireL Csss. 

Rem. 10. The conjunctions tyffw, verum, vSrumt&men, sed, and see? t&men, in- 
dicate a return to the construction of the leading clause, when it has been 
• disturbed by the insertion of another clause. These conjunctions, in such 
connection, are usually rendered by * 1 say,* and sometimes in Latin inquam is 
so used. Nam also is occasionally employed in this way and very -rarely 
tUque. 

Rem 11. Viro and autem are frequently omitted in adversative clauses, 
especially in short ones; as, Vincere scii Hannibal, victoria fife" nescU. Liv. This 
omission often occurs in describing a progress from smaller to greater things, 
as in Cic. Cat. 1, 1. And it is to be remarked that non in the second member 
of such adversative sentences is used without et or vero; as, dliena vttia videt, 
+sua non videt. But in unreal suppositions or ironical sentences, where the second 
member contains the truth, et non or ac non must be used, where we may sup- 
ply * rather '; see § 198, 1, (c); as, Quasi nunc id dgatur, — ac non hoc qusera- 
tur. Cic. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

Respecting the construction of interjections with the nominative, see $ 209, 
R. 18:— with the dative, § 228, 8:— with the accusative, $ 238, 2:— and with 
the vocative, $ 240. 

ARRANGEMENT. 
I. OF THE WORDS OF A PROPOSITION. 

§ 2#9. 1. In arranging the parts of a proposition in English, after 
connectives, are placed, first, the subject and the words which modify or limit 
it; next, the verb and its modifiers; then, the object of the verb; and finally, 
prepositwns and the words depending upon them. This is called the logical 
or natural order. 

2. (a.) In Latin, either of the four principal parts of a sentence may be 
placed first, and there is great freedom in the arrangement of the rest, but 
with this general restriction in prose, that words which are necessary far the 
complete expression of a thought should not be separated by the intervention of other 
words. In ordinary discourse, especially in nistorical writing, the following 
general rule for the arrangement of the parts of a sentence is for tfie most part 
observed. 

(b.) In a Latin sentence, after connectives, are placed, first, 
the subject and its modifiers ; then, the oblique cases and other 
words which depend upon or modify the verb ; and last of all, 
the verb. 
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(c) Hence a Latin sentence regularly begins with the subject and ends 
with the principal verb of its predicate; as, Dumnorix grdtid et largilione dpud 
Sequdnos pl&rimum pdtfcrat. Cue*. But the verb is often not placed at the end 
of a sentence, especially if the sentence is long, or if two many verbs would be 
thus brought together at the end. In the familiar style, also, the verb is often 
placed earlier in the sentence, and in explanatory clauses it is sometimes 
placed at the very beginning of the proposition, in which case a conjunction is 
generally added. 

(d) It is also to be remarked, as a further modification of the general rule 
of arrangement, that, in sentences containing the expression of emotion, the 
word whose emphasis characterizes it as especially affecting the feelings, or as 
forming a contrast, is placed at the beginning; as, Clto arescit lacrlma, prm- 
tertim m dlienis m&tis, Quickly dries the tear, especially when shed for others' 
woes. Cic. Sua vitia insfpieiUes et suam culpam in senecUUem conferunL Id. 

(«.) If there be no emotive or pathetic word requiring prominence, the place 
at the end of the proposition is reserved for the significant word, that is, the 
word which is to be most strongly impressed upon the understanding or mem- 
ory; as, Gallia est omnia divisa m partes tres. Cees. Quod ante id tetnpus accidi- 
rat numquam. Id. Quod dliud Uer habere** nullum. Id. Qua virtus ex provt- 
dendo est appeUdta prudentia. Cic. 

8. (a.) Connectives generally stand at the beginning of the clause 
which they introduce, and with the following this is their only posi- 
tion ; viz. et y etenim, ac, at, atque, atqui, nSque or nee, aut, vel, slve r 
sin, 8ea\ nam, verum, and the relatives quGlre, quocirca, and quamo- 
orem* 

(b.) Most other connectives generally stand in the first place, but when a 
particular word is peculiarly emphatic, this word with all that belongs to it 
stands first, and the conjunction follows it. Dl, even when there is no particu- 
lar emphasis, is commonly placed after vix, pome, and prope, and also after the 
negatives nullus, nemo, nihil, and the word tanium. In Cicero, ltdque stands 
first and igitur is commonly placed after the first, and sometimes after several 
words. 

(c.) Autem, Him, and vero(but), are placed after the first word of the clause, 
or after the second, when the first two belong together, or when one of them 
is the auxiliary verb sum; as, JUe enim rewcatus Hsistere camit. Caes. Ego 
▼6ro vcllem, afuisses. Cic. IncrSdlblle est enim, quam sit, etc. Id. They rarely 
occur after several words; as, Cur nan de integro autem datum. Id. The encli- 
tics que, ne, ve, are usually subjoined to the first word in a clause; but when a 
monosyllabic preposition stands at the beginning, they are often attached to its 
ease; as, ROmam C&to demigrdnt, in foroque esse ccepit; and this is alwayg the 
ease with a,, ad and ob. So, also, for the sake of euphony, Apud quosque. Cic. 

(<£) Qutdem and qudque, when belonging to single words, are always sub- 
joined to the emphatic word in a clause ; as, Verbo ille reus eraL re auldem 
viro Oppiantcus. Cic. Me sdHcet maxime, sedproxtme iUum quoque / tfelUs- 
sem. Id. In negative sentences, ne precedes, and qutdem follows, the emphatic 
word; as, Ne ad Cdtdnem quldem prdvocSbo. Cic— Qutdem is sometimes at- 
tracted from the word to which it properly belongs' to a neighboring pronoun; 
as, Tibique persuade, esse te quldem mthi c&risstmum, sed multo fore cdriorem, 
si, etc., instead of, te c&risdmum qyidem mihi esse, — Prepositions and conjunc- 
tions belonging to the word on which the emphasis rests are placed with it be- 
tween ne and qutdem; as, Ne infdnis qutdem. Cic. Ne si dmttetur qyidem. Id. 
Ne quum in SldUd qutdem fuit. Id. ; and even Ne ctijus re» argueretur qutdem.-* 
So, also, in Cicero, non ntsi, 'only,' are separated; and the negative may even 
be contained in a verb. 

(e.) The preceding rules respecting the position of connectives are often 
violated by the poets, who place even the prepositive conjunctions after one or 
more worai of a proposition; at, JEt lu, pikes nam, etc. Hot. Vivos et rider* 
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ungues. Id. They even separate et from the word belonging to it; as, Audlre 
et vtdeor pios errdre per tucos. Id. So, Auctius atque <&% melius feeere. Id. 
And they sometimes append que and ve neither to the first word, nor to their 
proper words in other connections; as, Messallam terra dum siquiturque mdri y 
instead of terrd mdrique. Tib. In such arbitrary positions, however, these 
conjunctions are almost invariably joined to verbs only. 

4. When a word is repeated in the same clause, so that one is opposed to, 
or distinguished from, the other, they must stand together; as, Homines hdmi- 
nlbus maxime utiles esse possunt. Cic. Equltes alii alio dllapsi sunt. Liv. IAgit- 
que vlrura vir. Virg. M&nus manum Idvat. Petr. So, also, the personal and 
possessive pronouns; as, SiquSre quo tua te ndtura duciL Suum se nigdtium 
iff ere dicunL N 

5. Words used antithetically are also placed near each other; as, Dum ta- 
cent, clamant. Cic. Frdgile corpus &nlmus sempttemus mdvet. Id. 

6. Inquam and often aw, introducing a quotation, follow one or more of the 
words quoted; as, ' Non nosti quid pdter* inquit, l Chrysippus dicat. 1 Hor. 
* Quid,' aio, * tua crimlna prddis t * Ovid. When a nominative is added to inquit, 
it usually follows this verb ; as, Mlki vero, inquit Cotta, vldetur. Cic. — mcU 
and dixit are used like inquit only by the poets. • 

7. (o.) The adjective may be placed before or after its noun according as - 
one or the other is emphatic, the, more emphatic word being placed before the 
other. When any thing is dependent on the adjective, it usually follows its 
noun. When a noun is limited by another noun, as well as by an adjective, 
the adjective usually precedes both; as, UUa officii pratcepta. Cic. Tuum erga 
dignlt&tem meam stumum. Id. 

(b.) Demonstratives, and the adjectives primus, mSdius, etc., when signifying 
the first part, the middle part, etc., (see § 205, R. 17), usually precede their 
nouns; as, Ea res, Caes His ipsis verbis. Cic. Miata nox. Caes. Rgkqua 
JEgyptus. Cic. 

8. Monosyllables are usually prefixed to longer words with which they are 
connected; as, Vir cldrisstmus. Cic. Di immortaUs. Res inn&mSrdWes. Vis 
tempestdtis. Caes. 

9. (a.) When nouns are put in apposition, the one which explains or defines 
the other is generally put last, unless it is to be made emphatic; as, Opes irrl- 
tamenta mdtSrum. Ovid. Hence names of honors or dignities, and every thing 
of the nature of a title, are commonly placed after the proper name, as explan- 
atory additions. Thus, especially, the names of changeable Roman dignities; 
as, Cicero consul; C Qtridni tiibunoplebis; but also permanent appellations ; 
as, Ennius poeta; PIMo phllosophus; bUtogsius tjhrannus; and such epithets as 
vir h6nestissimus ; hOrno aoctisstmus. But the hereditary title rex is frequently 

E laced before the name; as, rex Deiotarns; and so the title Imperdtor after it 
ecame permanent. 

(b.) In the arrangement of the Roman names of persons, the prmndmen 
stands first, next the ndmen or name of the gens % third the cogndmen or name 
of the fdmllia, and last the agndmen ; as, Pubhus Cbrnelius Scipio A/rtcdnus. 
The praenomen is usually denoted by a letter. In the imperial times the nfonen 
is often either omitted or follows as something subordinate. 

10. (a.) Oblique cases precede the words on which they depend, 
but they follow prepositions; as, \ 

Populi Rdmdni laus est. Cic. Laudis dvtdi, pecuniae liberates. Sail. Cunctis 
esto o&nignus, nulli blandus, paucis fdmllidris, omnibus cequus. Sen. M6n&- 
mentum sere pSrennius. Hor. Hanc tibi dono do. Ter. — Ad meridiem spectans, 
Cic. Extra pe"riculum. Id. 

(b.) Genitives depending upon neuter adjectives are commonly placed last; 
*s, Inc*rta fortanm. Liv. Nee On pirn ctordis, ted mtmxs drh ffteri. Ovid; 
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Remark. This role, so far especially as it relates to genitives, is in a great 
degree arbitrary, as the position of the governed and governing words depends 
on the idea to oe expressed ; thus, mors patris tui, coutrasts the death with the 
preceding life; but, frdtris tui mors distinguishes this case of death from others. 
Hence we say, dnlmi motus, dnimi morbus, carjriiis partes, terrce mtitus. — An ob- 
jective genitive usually follows the worl on which it depends: as, una signtfi- 
cdtidne literarum, by means of a single notice by letters. — When several geni- 
tives are dependeut on one noun, the subjective genitive commonly precedes 
and the objective genitive may either precede or follow the governing noun. — 
The' genitive dependent on causa or gratia, 4 on account of,' regularly precedes 
these ablatives ; as, glorias causa mortem dblre ; emOlumenti sui gratia. 

(c.) When a noun which is governed by a preposition, is modified by other 
words which precede it, the preposition usually stands before the words by 
which the noun is modified ; as, A prima luce ad sextam kdram. Liv. Ad dnimi 
met latttiam. Cic. Ad bine bedteque vivendum. Id. 

(d.) Sometimes, however, the preposition comes between its noun andean 
adjective or a genitive, by which the noun is modified; as, Nulla in re. Cic. 
Justis de cattsis. Id. Suos inter aquales. Id. Eanc ob causam. Id. Magno cum 
melu. Id. Qua in urbe. Id. Ed in re. Id. uEtatis sua cum prlmis. Nep. — 
So, also, a conjunction may follow the preposition; as, Post vero Sulfa victd- 
Ham. 

(«.) Per. in adjurations, is often separated from its case by other words; as, 
Per igo te aeos 6ro. Ter. — In the poets, other prepositions are sometimes sepa- 
rated in the same manner; as, Vumtra\ qua circum plurima niuros accepit par- 
trios. Virg. 

{f.\ Ttnus and versus, and sometimes other prepositions, (cf. $ 241, R. 1,) 
follow their cases, especially when joined with qui or hie. This occurs most 
frequently with the prepositions ante, contra, inter, and propter ; more rarely 
with circa, circum, penes, ultra and adversus ; ana with still less frequency 
with post, per, ad, and de ; as, quam ante, quern contra, quos inter, quern prop- 
ter, quos ad, quern ultra, hwnc adversus, hunc ]X>st } quam circa. — The preceding 
prepositions, and more rarely others also, sometimes, especially in the poets 
and later prose writers, follow nouns and personal pronouns. In such case, if 
the noun be modified by an adjective or a genitive, the preposition sometimes 
stands between them, and sometimes follows both; as, Postes sub ipsos. Virg. 
,_,_.._ --- . . Virg. And more rarely 



dpud Ettphrdiis. Tac. Maria omnia circum. Virg. And more rarely 
otner words intervene; as, Bis accensa super. Id. Vitus nemo sine nascitur 
Hor. 

11. Infinitives precede the verbs on which they depend; as, 
J&gurtha, Hoi eos Africa ddcessisse r&tus est, nSque propter Idci ndturam Qr- 

tam armis expugnare possit, mania circumdat. Sail. Servtre mdgis quam impS- 
rare parati estis. Id. 

12. A word which has the same relation to several words, either precedes or 
follows them all; as, Vir grdvis et sapiens. Cic. Clarus et hdndrdtus vir. Id. 
In scriptorlbus Upenms et Imltandis, or In Ugendis imttandisque scriptorlbus ; 
but not In Ugendis scriptorlbus et Imllandis. Quum respondere n&que veuet nSque 
posset. Hdbentnr et dicuntur tyranni Amidtiam nee Hsu nee rdtione habent 
cognltam. 

IS. Relatives are commonly placed after their antecedents, and 
as near to them as possible ; as, 

Qui sim, ex eo, quern ad te misi, cognosces. Sail. LltSras ad te mlsi, per quas 
grdtias Obi egi. Cic. 

14. Quisque is generally placed after se, suus, qui, ordinals and superlatives; 
as, Suos quisque debet lueri. Cic. S&Us superque est stbi sudrum culque rerum 
cura. Id. SeverUas dnlmadversidnis inflma culque grdtisslma. Id. Maxims 
dicet, quod est ctjjusque maxtme suum. Id. Quisque very rarely begins a "ropo- 
aition. 
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15. (a.) An adverb is usually placed immediately before the word which it 

Sialifies; but if the same word is modified by the oblique case of a noun, the 
tter commonly follows the adverb; as, Male parta male dildbuntur. Cic. 
Nihil tam aspirum nique tarn difficile esse, quod non cupldisslme facturi essenL 
Sail. — Imptnum facile iis artlbus rfctlnetur, quifms initio partum est. Id. Sed 
maxlme dddlescenlium fdmilidritdtes appfctSbat Id. Non tam in beUis et in 
praliis, quam in promissis et fide firmiorem. Cic. — (6.) When non belongs to a 
single word of the proposition, it always stands immediately before it ; as, non 
te rSprihendo, sed jortunam. But if it belongs to the proposition generally^ it 
stands before the verb, and particularly before the finite verb, if an infinitive 
depends on it; as, Cur tantopere te angas, inttllige're sane non possum. Instead 
of non dico, nSgo is generally used; as, nigdvit eum ddesse. — The negatives non, 
nlgue, nemo, nuUus, when jomed to general negative pronouns or adverbs, such as 
gmsguam, ullus, wnquam, always precede them though not always immediately; 
as, nemlni quiaguam nSgdvit; non m&mtni me wnquam te vidUse. § 207, B. 81. 

Note 1. In some phrases, custom has established a certain order, which must 
be observed and imitated; as. Ctois Rbmanus, pdpulus Rlhnanus, jus civile, am 
dUenum, terrd mdrique, Ponttjex maxtmus, mdgtster iqultwn, trlbunus Trillium, 
tribum mltitum consw&ri pdtestdte, Jupiter opttmus maximus, via Appia ; ne quid 
respuhlica detriments capiat, Cic. The ablatives dpiniOne, spe, justo, sdllto, (see 
$ 256, R. 9), generally precede the comparative. 

Notk 2. Exceptions to the foregoing principles are very numerous. These may arise 
(a) from emphasis; (6) from poetic license; and (c) from regard to the harmony of the 
sentence. The following general rule sometimes modifies nearly all the preceding. 

16. The emphatic word is placed ^before the word or words con- 
nected with it which are not emphatic 

Note 3. The last place is often an emphatic one, except for the verb. 
When the verb is neither first nor last in a proposition the word before it is 
emphatic. An adjective, when emphatic, commonly precedes its substantive; 
when not emphatic, it commonly follows it But with the demonstrative pro- 
nouns the rule is reversed. 

Note 4. The principal poetical variation in the arrangement of words consists in the 
separation of the adjective from its noun, and in putting together words from different 
parts of a proposition. 

17. A sentence should not close like a hexameter verse, with a dactyl and 
spondee; as, Esse vldetur; nor, in general, with a monosyllable, 

18. Hiatus should be avoided; that is, a word beginning with a vowel should 
not follow a word ending with a vowel. 

19. A concurrence of lone words or long measures,— of short words or short 
measures, — of words beginning alike or ending alike,— should be avoided. 

II. OF THE AEEANGEMENT OF CLAUSES. 

§ 280* A compound sentence, whose clauses are united as prot- 
asis and apodosis, or in wEich the leading clause is divided by the 
insertion of one or more subordinate clauses, is called a period. 

1. (a.) In the former kind of period the protasis must precede the apodosis; 
as, Quum Pausdnias semidnimis de templo eldtus esset, confestim anlmam efflavit, 
When Pausanias had been carried out of the temple but just alive, he imme- 
diately expired. In a period of the latter kind the verb of the principal propo- 
sition is placed at the end, and the subordinate clauses between the parts of 
the leading clause ; as, Pausanias, quum semidnimis de templo eldtus esset, con- 
festim anlmain efflavit, Pausanias, when he had been carried out of the temple 
but just alive, immediately expired. Nep. 

(6.) A sentence, such as Sctoio exercUum in Africam irajecit,ut Hanntbdlem 
tx ItdUd dktaceret, is not periodic in it* structure, but it becomes so when we 
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•ay, Sctyio, ut Hannibdlem ex It&Ua dedac&ret, exercilum in Afrtcam trdjSciL 
Periods in which the subordinate clause precedes with two conjunctions; as, 
Quum igltur Rdmam venisset, stdtim imptrdtdrem ddiit, are made still more 
Btrictly periodic by placing first the conjunction which belongs to the whole,* 
and then inssrting the subordinate proposition; as, Itaque, quum Romam ve- 
nisset, statim imperatorem adiit. 

2. (a.) If the verbs of the leading and dependent clauses have the same 
subject, or the same noun depending on them, they are commonly formed into 
a period ; as, Antlgonus, quum adversus SSteucum Lyslmachumque dimicdret, in 
prcelio occlsus est. Nep. Quern, ut barbdri incendium effugisse emtnus vlderunt, - 
telis missis interf ecerunt. Id. 

(b.) So, also, when the noun which depends on the verb of the leading clause 
is the subject of the dependent clause; as, L.,Manlio, quum dictator fuisset, 
M. Pomponius, tiibunus plebis, diem dixit. Cic. 

8. When obscurity would arise from separating the leading subject and 
verb by dependent words or clauses, they are often placed together at the be- 
ginning or end of the sentence; as, Latse (sunt) demde l§ges, non solum qua 
rtgni swptcitine consulem absolverent, sed oucb ddeo in contrdrium verUrent, utpdpb- 
idrem ittan fdcerent. Liv. The position of the leading verb is also often 
otherwise varied, from regard to emphasis, to avoid monotony, or to prevent 
its meeting with the verb of the last dependent clause; but clauses, when so 
arranged, do not constitute a period. 

4. When one clause is interrupted by the introduction of another, the latter 
should be finished before the first is resumed. 

6. Clauses expressing a cause, a condition, a time, or a comparison, usually 
precede the clanses to which they relate. 

6. A short clause usually stands before, rather than after, a long one. 

III. OF THE CONNECTION OP CLAUSES. 

(1.) In connecting propositions, relatives, whether pronouns, pronominal ad- 
jectives, or adverbs, are often employed in order to avoid the too frequent re- 
currence of et, autem, and certain other conjunctions. Every relative may be 
used for this purpose instead of its corresponding demonstrative with et ; as, 
qui for et is, qudlis for et tdUs, quo for et eo, etc. Tnev are used also before those 
conjunctions which are joined with et or autem at the beginning of a proposi- 
tion; as, si, nisi, ut, quum, etc. (see § 206, (14.); as, quod quum audlvissem, quod 
si fecissem, quod quamms non igndrassem, for et quum hoc, et si hoc, et quamvis 
hoc; or quum autem hoc, etc. ; and, often, also, where in English no conjunction 
is used, and even before other relatives ; as, quod qui f&cU, eum &go impium 
judico, i. e. et qui hoc fdcit, or, qui autem hoc fdcit. In the ablative with com- 
paratives the relatrve is often used as a connective; as, Cdto, quo nemo turn 
erat prudentior, i. e. Cato, who was more prudent than all others. 

(2.) In propositions consisting of two members, the relative pronoun is joined 
grammatically either to the apodosis or to the protasis; witn the former in, 
Qui, quum ex eo qucerSretur, cur tarn diu vettet esse in vitd, Nihil habeo, inquit, 
quod accftsem sSnectutem. Cic. de Sen. 6. But is more frequent with the 
protasis or secondary clause; as, A quo quum quaergretur, quid maxlme expe- 
dlret, respondit. Cic. Off. 2, 25. When it it thus joined with the protasis, the 
nominative of the demonstrative is supplied with the apodosis from another 
case of the relative in the protasis, as, in the preceding passage, from the abla- 
tive. But for the sake of emphasis the demonstrative may be expressed, and 
frequently, also, for the sake of clearness; as, Qui mos quum a post&ridrlbusnon 
es&et rettntus, Arce'sllas eum revdedvU. Cic. de Fin. 2, 1. The accusative is 
sometimes to be supplied; as, Qui (Herdclitus) qudniam inielligi ndluit, dmittd- 
mm. Cic. N. D. 3, 14. When the demonstrative precedes, and is followed by 
a proposition consisting of two members, the relative is attached to the prota- 
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tit, which is placed first, and not to the leading clause or apodosis; as, Em 
mdsi Pomptio, qulbus ille si paruisset, Coeaar tantas 6pe$, quanta* nunc kdbet, 
non hdberet. Cic. Fam. 6. 6. Noli adyersus eos me wile, dartre, cum qulbus ne 
' contra te arma ferrera, Jtdtiam re'tigvu Nep. Att. 4. 

(3.) Where in English vc use * however* with the relative; as, He promised 
me many things, which, however, he did not perform, the Latins made use 
of the demonstrative with sed or verum, or the relative alone implying the ad- 
versative conjunction ; as, mnUa mthi prdmisit, sed ea non pratstttit, or, quaa 
non prcutltily but not quas autem or qua vero. Qui autem and qui vero are used 
however in protases, where the relative retains its relative meaning, and there 
is a corresponding demonstrative in the apodosis; as, Qui autem onmia bona a 
$e ipm pttunt, iis nihil mdlum vtderi potest, quod ndtura nicessitas affSraL Cic 
de Sen. 2. 

(4.) In double relative clauses, especially- where the cases are different, 
Cicero frequently for the second relative clause substitutes the demonstrative; 
as, Sed ipshu in mente inridebat sptciet pulckritu&nis esdmia quatdam, quam in- 
tuens, in eaque defixus, ad, etc. for et in qu&. Cic Orat. 2. And sometimes 
even when the cases are the same; as. Quern PhUuntem vSnisse ftrunt, turnout 
turn Leonte disseruiue qucedam. Cic Tusc. 6, 8; where et alone would hare 
been sufficient. 

(5.) From this tendency to connect sentences by relatives arose the use of 
quod before certain conjunctions merely as a copulative. See § 206, (14.) 

(«.) NSque or nee is much used by Latin writers instead of et and a nega- 
tion, and may be so used in all cases except when the negative belongs to one 
particular word; see § 278, R. 9. N&que or nee is added to emm 1 vero, and 1&* 
men, where we cannot use ( and.* To these negative expressions a second 
negative is often joined, in which case n&que enim non is equivalent to nam; 
non vero non, to atqueHUam, a stronger et; nee tdmen non, to att&men. 

ANALYSIS. 

§ 981. I. 1. The analysis of a complex or a compound sen- 
tence consists in dividing it into its several component propositions, 
and pointing out their relation to each other. 

2. In 'resolving a sentence into its component clauses, the participial con- 
structions equivalent to clauses should be mentioned, and ellipses be supplied. 
See § 203, 4; § 274, 8; and § 257. 

3. In a continued discourse the connection and relation of the successive 
sentences also should be specified. 

Rules for the Analysts of Complex and Compound Sentences. 

(1.) State whether the sentence is complex or compound. § 201, 11, 12. 

(2.) If complex, (1) specify the principal and subordinate clauses. (2) Speci- 
fy the class to which the subordinate proposition belongs, (§ 201, 7), and (3), iU 
connective, and the class to which such connective belongs, ($ 201, 8 and 9.) 

(3.) If compound, specify the principal propositions, with their subordinates, 
if any they have, as in the case of complex sentences. 

II. The analysis of a proposition or simple sentence consists in distinguish-' 
ing the subject from the predicate, and, in case either of them be compound, 
in pointing out the simple subjects or predicates of which it is composed, and, 
if complex, in specifying the several modifiers, whether of the essential or sub- 
ordinate parte* 
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Rules for the Analysis of a Simple Sentence* 

1. Divlie it into two parts — the subject and the predicate, $ 201, 1 — 8. 
If these are simple, the analysis is complete, but if either is compound: — 

2. Specify the simple subjects or predicates of which the compound con- 
sists. — If either is complex : — 

8. Point out the grammatical subject, and the words, phrases , etc. directly 
modifying it 

i. Point out the words, phrases, etc., which modify the direct modifiers of 
the grammatical subject, and those which modify them, and so on succes- 
sively, until the relation of each of the words composing the logical subject is 
specified. 

6. Point out the grammatical predicate, and the words, phrases, etc., directly 
modifying it. ~ 

6. Point out the words, phrases, etc., which modify the direct modifiers of 
the grammatical predicate, and those which modify them, and so on succes- 
sively, until the relation or each of the words composing the logioal predicate 
is specified. 

PARSING. 

HI. Parsing consists in resolving a proposition into the parts of 
speech of which it is composed, tracing the derivation of each word, 
and giving the rules of formation and construction applicable to it. 

Rules for Parsing* 

1. Name the part of speech to which each word belongs, including the sub- 
division in which it is found. 

2. If it is an inflected word : — 

(1.) Name its root or crude form, and decline, compare, or conjugate it 

(2.) If it is a noun or pronoun, tell its gender, number and case:— if in the 
nominative or in the accusative with the infinitive, tell its verb: — if in an ob- 
lique case depending on some other word, tell the word on which its case 
depends. 

(8.) If it is an adjective, adjective-pronoun, or participle, tell the word which 
it modifies. 

(4.) If it is a finite verb or an infinitive with the accusative, tell its voice, 
mood, tense, number, person, and subject. 

8. If it is a conjunction, tell its class and what it connects. 

4. If it is a preposition, tell the words whose relation is expressed by it 

6. If it is an adverb, tell its class and what it qualifies. 

6. Prove the correctness of each step of the process by quoting the definition 
or rule of formation or construction on which it depends. 

Note. The words constituting a proposition are most conveniently parsed in 
that order in which they are arranged in analysis. 

Examples of Analysis and Parsing. 

1. Equus currit, The horse runs. 

Analysis. This is a simple sentence: its subject is Iqtms, its predicate is 
turrit, both of which are simple- See f 201, 1-8; | 202, 2; and T 208, 2. 
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Parsing, Emus is a common notm, $ 26, 1 and 8; of the 2d decl., $ 88; 
riasc. gender, $ 28, 1; third person, J 35, 2; its root is iqu-, $ 40, 10; decline it, 
$46; it is in the nominative case, singular number, § 35, 1, (b.); the subject 
of currit, f 209, (a.) — Currit is a neuter verb, § 141, II.; of tne 3d conjugation, 
4 149, 2, from curro; its principal parts are curro, c&curri, cursum, currei'e, 

4 151, 4; it is from the first root curr-; give the formations of that root, § 151, 1 ; 
it is in the active voice, § 142, 1 ; indicative mood, § 143, 1 ; present tense, § 145, 
I.; third person, § 147; singular number, § 146; agreeing with its subject-nomi- 
native Sguus, $ 209, (6.) 

Note. The questions to be asked in parsing iquus are such as Jhese, Why is 
iguus a. noun t Why a common noun ? Why of the second declension? Why 
masculine t etc. — In parsing currit, the questions are, Why is currit a verb t 
Why a neuter verb ? Why of the third conjugation V Which are ihejnincipal 
parts of a verb ? Of what does the first root of a verb consist? Wnat parts 
of a verb are derived from the Jirst roott etc. The answer in each case may 
be found by consulting the etymological rules and definitions. 

2. Scevius vends dtftffitur ingens pinus, The great pine is more 
violently shaken by the winds. Hor. 

Analysis. This also is a simple sentence : — its subject is ingens pinus, its 
predicate sawius vends dgitdtur; both of which are complex, § 201, 10, § 202, 6, 
and § 203, 5. 

The grammatical subject is pinus, the pine; this is modified by ingens, great. 

5 201, 2, § 202, 2, and § 202, 6, (8.) 

The grammatical predicate is dgitdtur, is shaken; this is modified by two 
independent modifiers, sawius, more violently, and vends, by the winds, 4 208. 
II. 8, Rem., § 208, 1. 1, (2), and (3.) 

Parsing. Pinus is a common noun, § 26, 1 and 8; of the 2d and 4th de- 
clensions, 4 88 and § 99; feminine gender, $ 29, 2; 3d person, $ 86, 2; from the 
root pin-, \ 40, 10; (decline it both in the 2d and 4th declensions); — it is found 
in the singular number, § 35, 1, and the nominative case, the subject of dgitd- 
tur. $ 209, (a.) 

Ingens is a qualifying adjective of quantity, § 104, 4, and i205, N. 1; of the 
8d decl., § 105, 1, and f 38; of one termination, $ 108, and $ 111; from the root 
ingent-, § 40, 10; (decline it like prasens, § 111, but with only i in the ablative, 
§ 113, Exc. 3,) ; — it is found in the singular number, feminine gender, $ 26, R. 4; 
and nominative case, agreeing with its noun pinus, § 205. 

Agitdtur is an active frequentative verb. § 141 ? I., and § 187, II. 1 ; of the 
1st conjugation^ § 149, 2; from the first root or its primitive ago, $ 187, II. 1, (b.); 
(name its principal parts in both voices, see § 151, 4; and give the conjuga- 
tion of the passive voice, indicative mood, present tense, see §156,); — it is 
found in the singular number, 4 146; third person, § 147; agreeing with its 
subject-nominative pinus, § 209, (o.) 

Kevins is a derivative adverb of manner, $ 190, 2-4; in the comparative de- 
gree, from the positive save or sawtter, which is derived from the adjective 
scbvus, $ 194, 1 and 2, and § 192, II. 1, and Exc. 1 and 2; modifying the verb 
dgitdtur, by expressing its degree, § 277. 

Vends is a common noun, § 26, 1 and 8; of the 2d declension, $ 88; masculine 
gender, § 46; from the root vent-, § 40, 10; (decline it); — it is found in the 
plural number, § 85, 1; ablative case, modifying dgitdtur by denoting its means 
or instrument, § 247. 

3. Mithrtddtes, duarum et viginti gentium rex, t&tdem Unguis jQra 
dixit, Mithridates, king of twenty-two nations, pronounced judicial 
decisions in as many languages, fclin. 

Analysis. This also is a simple sentence; its subject is MHhrtd&tes, dud- 
rum et viginti gentium rex, its predicate is tdiidem Unguis jura dixit, both of 
which are complex, $ 201, 10, $ 202, 6,- and { 208, 5. 
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• 

The grammatical subject is MUkrf dates; this is modified directly by rex, 
S 202, 1. (1.) 

Rex is limited by gentium, § 202, 1. 1, (2.) 

Gentium is limited by the compound addition du&rum and viginti connected 
coOrdinately by et, § 202, III. 3. 

The grammatical predicate a dixit ; this is limited bj jura and Unguis, the^ 
former a simple, the latter a complex addition, as it is modified by tdttdtm ' 
\ 203, 1. 1, (2.) and II. 1. 

Parsing, MUhridatts is a proper noun, $ 26, 2; of the third declension, 
4 88; masculine gender, § 28, 1: from the root Mithrtddt-, § 40, 10; genitive 
Mithriddtis, $ 73, 1; (decline it m the singular number only, §.96, (a.);— it is 
found in the nominative case, the subject of dixit, § 209, (a.) 

Rex is a common noun — third declension, § 88; masculine gender, § 28, 1; 
from the root reg-, $ 40, 10; genitive regis, § 78, 2; (decline it); — it is found in 
the singular number— the nominative case, in apposition to Mtthrtd&tes, § 204. 

Gentium is a common noun from gens — third declension — feminine sender, 
§ 62; from the root gent-, § 56, I, R. 1; genitive gentis, § 77, 2 and (20; (de- 
cline it); — it is found in the plural number— genitive case, § 83, TL 8; limiting 
rex subjectively, § 211 and R. 2. 

Duarum is a numeral adjective, $ 104, 5; of the cardinal kind, § 117; from 
duo, dues, duo ; from the root du-; (decline it, $ 118, 1,); — it is found in the 
plural number, $ 118, 2; feminine gender, genitive case, § 26, R. 4; agreeing 
with its noun gentium, § 205. 

Et is a copMlative conjunction, $ 198, 1, connecting duarum and tfginti, $ 278. 

Vlginti is a numeral adjective of the cardinal kind, indeclinable, § 118, 1; 
limiting gentium, § 205. 

Dixit is an active verb, $ 141, 1.; of the third conjugation, \ 149, 2; from 
cftco, (give the principal parts in the active voice, and its first, second, and 
third roots, § 150, 4, and $ 171, 1;) it is formed from the second root dix-, (give 
the formations of the second root); — it is found in the active voice, $ 141, 1; 
indicative mood. $ 143, 1 ; perfect indefinite tense, § 145, IV. and Rem. ; sin- 
gular number, third person, agreeing with Mithrtddtes, § 209, (ft.) 

Jura is a common noun, of the third declension, from jus, root jur-, § 66, L 
B. 1 , genitive juris, § 76, Exc. 8 ; neuter gender, $ 66 ; (decline it) ; — it is found 
in the plural number, accusative case, § 40, 8 ; the object of dixit, § 229. 

Lmguis is a common noun, of the first declension, feminine sender, from 
Hngua, root Ungu~, (decline it); — found in the plural number, ablative case, 
after dixit. § 247. 

TdUdem is a demonstrative pronominal adjective, $ 139, 5, (2.) and (3.); in- 
declinable, \ 115, 4; it is in the ablative plural, feminine gender, limiting Un- 
guis, $ 205. 

4. Pausdnuxs, quum sem&nXmis de templo etiUus esset, con/estim Snt- 
mam efflavit. Nep. Paus. 4. 

Analysis. This is a complex sentence, \ 201, 11 ; consisting of two mem- 
bers, which are so arranged as to constitute a period, { 280, 1. 

The principal proposition is, Pausdnias con/estim dnimam effi&vit, $ 201, 5. 
The subordinate proposition is, quum (is) semidnimis de templo emus esset, 
$ 201, 6. 

The leading proposition has a simple subject, Pausdnias, $ 2Q2, 2, and a 
complex predicate, con/esUm dnimam emavit, $ 203, 3 ; in which efflavit is the 
grammatical predicate. § 203, 2 ; which is modified by con/estim and anlmum, 
f 203, 1. 1, (2.) and (8.), and II. R. 2., and also by the adverbial clause quum 
semidnimis, etc. § 201, 6 and 7, and $ 203, 1. 8. 

The subordinate proposition, which is connected to the leading clause by 
the subordinate conjunction quum, $ 201, 9, has a simple subject, viz. is under- 
stood, and a complex predicate, semidnimis, de templo eldtus esset, $ 203, 3. — 
The grammatical predicate .is it&tus esset, $ 208, 2; which is modified by se-mid* 
nimis, § 208, 1. 1, (1.), and de templo, $ 208, L 2, and II. Bern. 2. 
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• 

Pa rsing. Pavs&mas, a Greek proper noun. \ 26, 2;— 1st decl., {$ 41 and 
44; masc. gender, $ 28, 1; root Pausant-; found in sing, num., nom. case, the 
subject of ejjlavU, § 209, («.) v 

Gm/estim, an adv. of time $ 190, 8; limiting e#dr&, $ 277. . 

Animam is a com. noun of 1st decl., fern, gender, § 41; from dnima, root 
tjtnini-; (decline it); — it is found in the sing, num., ace. case, the object of 
effidrU, 4 229. 

JCfflottt, an act. verb, 1st conj., from tfflo, compo: nded of ex and flo, { 196, 6; 
f give the principal parts in the' act voice and tne three roots) ; — it is formed 
from the secona root; (give the formations of that root); in the active voice, 
ind. mood, perfect indefinite tense, sing, num., 3d pers., agreeing with Pausa- 
nia*, §209, (b.) 

Quum is a temporal conjunction, $ 198, 10; connecting the dependent to the 
principal clause, $ 278. 

, Semididmis is a predicate adj., of the 8d decl., of two terminations, § 109; 
.(decline it); — it is in the sing, num., masc. gend., nom. case, agreeing with if 
understood, $ 210, R. 1, (a.) 

fie Is & preposition, expressing the relation between ildtus esset and templo f 

Ttmpto is a com. noun, 2d decl., neut. gend., from templum, root tempi-; (de- 
cline it); — in the sing, num., abl. case, after de, § 241. 

Elatus esset is an irregular active verb, of the third conjugation, $ 179; from 
efiro, compounded of ear and firo, § 196, 6; (see firo and compounds, 4 172): 
fgive the principal parts in both voices, and the 1st and 3d roots); — it is formed 
from the third root, elat-, (give the formations of that root in* the passive voice); 
in the subjunctive mood, pluperfect tense, § 145, V. ; sing, num., third person, 
agreeing with if understood referring to Pausdnias, § 209, (6.) 

5. Romana pubes, siddlo tandem ptivdre, postquam ex tarn turVtdo 
die sfrina et tranquilla lux rSdiil, ubi vacuam sldem regiam vldit, etsi 
t&tis cridebat patrXbus, qui proxXmi st&grant, subllmem raptum pr&- 
celld; tamen, velul orbU&tis m&u icta, mcestum allquamdiu sllentmm 
obtlnuit Liv. 1, 16. 

Analysis, This is a complex sentence, whose clauses constitute a period, 
4 280. R is composed of the following members or clauses: — 

1. Romana pubes [tamen] mcestum dftquamdiu silentium obftnmL This is the 
' eading clause. The following are dependent clauses. 

2. veJut orbitdtis m&tu icta, 
8. siddto tandem pavore, 

4. postquam ex tarn turbldo die serena et tranquilla lux rktiit, 

6. ubi v&cuam sedem regiam vldit, 

6. etsi s&tis cridebat patribus, 

7. qui proximi stitirant, 

8. subllmem raptum prdceUcU 

Noral. In the preceding clause* ttw predicate am printed la Italic*. 

Note 2. The connective of the 1st clause, is the adversative t&men, which 
is inserted on account of etsi intervening between the principal subject and 
predicate. The connective of the 2d clause is vilut, of the 4th postquam, of the 
6th ubi y of the 6th etsi, followed by a clause constituting the protasis, and of 
the 7th qui. The 3d and 8th clauses have no connectives. 

(1.) The grammatical subject of the leading clause is pubes, which is limited 
by Romana. — The grammatical predicate is obUmtit, which is limited by 4A- 
quamdiu and silentium, and also either directly or indirectly by all the depend- 
ent clauses. Silentium is itself modified by mcutum. 

The second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth clauses are used adverbially to 
denote the time and other circumstances modifying the principal predicate 
silentium obtinuti, $ 201, 7. 
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(2.) The second is a participial clause, equivalent to vilut (ea scil. pubes) 
srbitatis mHu icta esset, § 274, 3, (a.) 

(3.) The third clause is also participial, and is equivalent to quum tandem 
p&vor seddtus esset, $ 257, B. 1 ; and hence pavdre represents the subject, and 
%edato tandem the predicate — the former being simple, the latter complex. 

(4.) The grammatical subject of the 4th clause, which is connected to the 4 
leading clause by postquam, 4 201. 9, is lux, which is modified by sirena and 
tranquiUa. — The grammatical predicate is r&diit, which is modified by postquam 
and ex tarn turbido die. $ 203, 1. 1, (3.), and Il> 1. 

(5.) The grammatical subject of the fifth clause is ea understood. — The 
grammatical predicate is vlait, which is modified by Obi and vdcuam sedem 
regiam, $ 203, 1. 1, (3.) and II. 1. 

(6.) The grammatical subject of the sixth clause also is ea. Its grammati- 
cal predicate is credebat, which is modified by satis and patribus, $ 203, 1. (2.) 
and (3A and by the 8th clause, II. 3. 

(7.) The grammatical subject of the seventh clause is qui. Its grammatical 
predicate is st&terant, which is modified by proxlmi, § 203, 1. (1.) ft is an ad- 
jective clause, modifying patribus, § 201, 7 and 9. 

(8.) The grammatical subject of the eighth clause, which has no connective, 
4 20*, Bern., is eum, i. e. Rdmulum, understood. Its grammatical predicate is 
raptum (esse), which is modified by subUmem and prdcelld. 

Parsing. ROmana is a patrial adjective, $ 104, 10, derived from Roma, 
4 128, 6, (a.) and (e.); of the 1st and 2d declensions, § 105, 2; fern, gender, 
sing, number, nom. case, agreeing with pubes, § 205. 

Pubes, a collective noun, 4 26, 4; 3d decl., fem. gender, $ 62; from the root 
pub-, 4 56, I. B. 6; genitive pubis, $ 78, 1; (decline it);— found in the nom. 
sing., the subject of obitnuit, \ 209, (a.) 

Tamen, an adversative conjunction, § 198, 9, relating to etsi in the 6th clause. 

Moutum, a qualifying adj., $ 205, X- 1; of the 1st and 2d declensions, neut 
gender, sing, num., ace. case, agreeing with sileniium. 

AUquamaxu, an adverb of time, $ 191> H.; compounded of aHquis and diu, 
$ 193, 6; and limiting obUnuit, § 277. 

• Sileniium, a com. noun, 2d decl., neut. gender, § 46; sing, number, ace. case, 
the object of obtinuit, § 229. 

Obttnuit, an active verb, of the 2d conj., § 149, 2 ; from oblineo, compounded 
of ob and te"neo, see $ 168; (give the principal parts in the act. voice, and the 
formations of the 2d root. § 157 at the end);— found in the active voice, ind. 
mood, perf. indef. tense, sing, num., 3d person, agreeing with pubes, § 209, (6.) 

Vilut for vilut si, an adverb, compounded of vet and ut, $193, 10; modifying 
icta, and obttnuisset understood, (as thev would have done \f, etc.) 

Oi-bitatis, an abstract noun. $ 26, 5; from the primitive orbus, $ 101, 1 and 2; 
3d decl., fem. gender, § 62; rrom the root orbttdtr-, § 56, 1., and B. 1; (decline 
it) ;— found in the sing, num., subjective gen. case, limiting mitu, § 211. 

Metu, an abstract noun, 4th decl., masc. gen., $ 87; sing, num., abl. case, 
$ 247. 

Icta, a perf. part pass., from the active verb ico x of the 8d conj. (give the 
principal parts in both voices, and decline the participle); — found m the fem. 
gen., sing, num., nom. case, agreeing with pubes, 4 205. 

Seddto, a perfect pass. part, from the active verb sedo, of the 1st conj., 4 149, 
2; (give the principal parts in both voices, § 151, 4; and decline it, 4 105, 
B.2.); — found in the masc. gender, sing, num., abl. case, agreeing with p&- 
rtre, § 205. 

Tandem, an adverb of time, § 191, II.; modifying s&dato, \ 277. 

Pdvore, an abstract noun, § 26, 5, and 4 102, 1; (from pdveo), 8d decl., masc. 
gen., § 58; root pavor, § 66, II., and $ 70, (decline it);— found in the sing, 
number, abl. case, absolute with seddto, § 267. 

Postquam, an adverb of time, compounded of post and quam, $ 198, 10; mod- 
ifying ridiit, and connecting the 1st and 4th clauses, i 201, 9. 

Ex, a preposition, 4 196, K. 2. 

Tarn, an adverb of degree, * 191, B. 2 ; modifying turbtdo, \ 2T7. 

IT* 
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Tmrtodo, aa adjective, agreeing with dfe. 

Die, a common noun, 6th dec!., masc. gender, \ W, Exc 1.; sing, number, 
abL case, after the prep, ex, $ 241. 

Serena, an adj., 1st and 2d deck., fern, gen., sing. muiL, nom. case, agreeing 
with lux, $ 206. 

El, a copulative conjunction, $ 198, 1; connecting serena and tranquiUa, 
§278. 

TVon^Zo, like jerena. 

«£«*, a common noun, 8d decl., fern. geiL, § 62; from the root too-, $ 66, L, 
and R. 2; genitive lids, $ 78, 2. 

RidiiL an irregular neuter verb, of the 4th conj., § 176; from video, com- 
pounded: of eo, 4 182. and the inseparable prep. rt(L\ 196, (*.), 8; (give its prin- 
cipal parts); — found in the ind. mood., pert, inde£ tense, sing, num., 3d pen., 
agreeing with tar, 4 209, (6.) 

Ubi, an adverb of time, and like postquam, a connective, $ 201, 9; and modi- 
fying trtett, § 277. 

V&cuam, an adj., qualifying sidem. 

Sedan, a common noun, 3d decl., fern, gen., $ 62; from the root sid-, § 66, L, 
B. 6; genitive skKs, $ 78, 1; (decline it);— found in the sing, num., ace case, 
the object of the transitive verb %HdU, $ 229. 

Regxam, a denominative adj., $ 128, L, 2, (a.) ; from the primitive rex, agree- 
ing with sedem, 

Vldit, an active verb, of the 2d conj., (give its principal parts in the active 
voice, and the formations of the 2d root); found in the active voice, ind. mood, 
perf. indef. tense, sing, num., 3d pers., agreeing with eo, L e. psbes, under- 
stood. 

Etsi. a concessive conjunction, § 198, 4; corresponding to the correlative ad* 
versative conj. tdmen, $ 198, 4, R. and 9. 

Satis, an adverb of degree, § 191, III., and B. 2; modifying crtdebat, $ 277. 

Cridibat, an act. verb, § 141, 1.; 8d conj., (give the principal parts in the 
active voice and the formations of the 1st root) ; — found in the act. voice, ind. 
mood, imperfect tense, sing, num., 8d person, agreeing with eo, scil. pUbts, 
understood. 

Patrlbus, a common noun, $ 26, 8; 3d decl., from the root pair-, $ 66, EL, 
B. 8; sen. pairis, 471; masc. gender, $ 28, 1; plur. num., dat case, depending 
tw credebat, § 228, B. 2. 

Qui, the subject of the 7th clause, is a relative pronoun, $ 186; masc* 
Render, plur. num., agreeing with its antecedent pahibus, $ 206, B. 19, (o.J; 
and is nominative to sUterant, $ 209, (a.) 

Proxinri, an adj. of the superlative degree, $ 126, 1, (compare it); of the 1st 
and 2d decls., masc. gen., plur. num., nom. case, agreeing with qui, § 206, $ 210, 
B. 1, (a.) and R. S, (2.) 

StSteratU, a neuter verb, 1st conj., irregular in its 2d root, $ 166; (give its 

Erincipal parts, and the formations of the 2d root); — found in the act voice, 
id. mood, plup. tense, $ 146, V.; 8d person plural, agreeing with its subject 
gw, §209, (6.) 

Subtonem, an adj., of the 3d decl., and two terminations, 4 139; masc. gen., 
sing, num., ace. case, agreeing with eum, (i. e. RbmUhtm,) understood, ana 
modifying also rqptum esse, $ 206, B. 16. - 

Raptum (esse), an act verb, 8d conj.; (give the principal parts in both 
voices and the formations of the 3d root in the passive voice )—-found in the 
pass, voice, inf. mood, perf. tense; but, following the imperfect it has the 
meaning of a pluperfect, $ 268, 2. and $ 146, V.; depending on creaebat, § 272. 
PrOceUi, a com. noun, 1st decL, fern, gen., sing, num., abL case, $ 247. 
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PROSODY. 

§ 389. Prosody treats of the quantity of syllables, and the 
laws of versification. 

QUANTITY. 

1. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occupied in 
pronouncing it Cfl § 13. 

2. A syllable is either short, long, or common. 

(a.) The time occupied in pronouncing s short syllable is called a mora or 



(&.) A long syllable requires two moras or double the time occu- 
pied in pronouncing a short one ; as, &mdre\ 

(c.) A common syllable is one which, in poetry, may be made 
either long or short; as the middle syllable ot&nebrce. 

8. The quantity of a syllable is either natural or accidental ; — 
natural, when it depends on the nature of its vowel; accidental, when 
it depends on its position. 

Thus the 6 in rtsisto is short by nature; while in r&tftf it is long by its posi- 
tion, since it is followed by two consonants: \ 288, IV. On the contrary, the 
a in deduco is naturally long, but in dierro it is made short by being placed be- 
fore a vowel: $2SS,l. 

4. The quantity of syllables is determined either by certain estate 
lished rules, or by the authority of the poets. 

Thus it is noetic usage alone that determines the quantity of the first sylla- 
bles of the following words, viz. m&ter, fritter, promts, dtoo, dico ; pdUr, dvut, 
c&do, mdneo, grdvi*. etc.; and hence the quantity of snch syllables can be as- 
certained by practice only or by consulting the gradus or lexicon. 

5. The rules of quantity are either general or special The for* 
mer apply alike to all the syllables of a word, the latter to particular 
syllables. 

GENERAL RULES. 

§ 983? L (a.) A vowel before another vowel, or a diph- 
thong, is short ; as, e in mtus, % in patriae. Thus, 

Consdla mens recti ftma mend&Oa rldei. Ovid. P. 4,811. 
Ipse Mam attnUa Uudia raceensus fenfire. Fwy. A.7, 486. 

(ft.) So also when h comes between the vowels, since h is account* 
td only a breathing; as, nihil : (see § 2, 6.) Thus, 

WnlW«ntHinnlttf*mnHpo«*riTtrtt. A****,** 
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Exc. 1. (a.) Flo has the t long, except in /tt and when followed 
by er ; as flunt, fubam. Tims, 

Omnia jam fUxnt, fUri qam pom n$gabam. Ovid. Tr. 1, 8. 7. 

(6.) It is sometimes found long even before er; as, fiirei. Ter.; fieri. Plant: 
and, on the contrary, Prudentius has fid with i short. 

Exc. 2. (a.) E is long in the termination of the genitive and da- 
tive of the fifth declension, when preceded and followed byt; as, 
f&citi. Thus, 

Non radii sOUs, nfcque lficlda tela diet. Liter. 1, 148. 
(b.) In spe^re^ and /bfei, e is short 

Note. In Lucretius, the e of re* is, in a few cases, long, and that of fide* is 
lengthened once in Lucretius and once in a line of Ennius. 

Exc. 3. (a.) A is long in the penult of old genitives in aX of the 
first declension ; as, aulaX, pictaL Cf. § 43, 1. 

(6.) A and e are also long in proper names in <aus, eXus, or eta; as, GBlus, 
Potnp&us, Aqtdleta ; and in the adjectives Grates and VHus. Thus, 
2Eth4rtam senium, atque aurSi simpllci* ignem. Virg. A. 6, 747. 
Aoelpe, Pompe~i, dSductam carmen ab illo. Ovid. Pont. 4, 1, 1. 
Necnon cmn VSnStU Afwlttto perf irlt armia. SO. 8, W«. 

Exo. 4. (a.) J is common in genitives in ius; as, finfa*, tftftis. 
Thus, 

Jflbtt etnlttdostillentnnguentacipmo. Tibutt, 1, 7, 61. 
IJBks pttro destillant tempfra nardo. Id. 2, 2, 7. 
(6.) But t in the genitive of after is commonly short; and in that of alius it is 
always long. 

Exc. 5. The first vowel of iheu is long ; that of Bfana, to, and tike, 
is common. 

Exc. 6. Greek words retain their original quantities, and hence, 
in many Greek words, a vowel is long, though immediately followed 
by another vowel; as, 

&er, AchSXa, AehlldOs, d\a, Sos, Laertes, and Greek words having in the orig- 
inal a long e or (» or*.) See also § 293, 8. 

(1.) Words which, in Greek, are written with es (v) before a vowel, and in 
Latin with a single e or t, have the 6 or i long; as, uEneas, Alexandria, Cassia-' 
pia, Ctto, Darius, iltgia, GdlWa, Medea, Mausoleum, PtoMpea, Thalia, Atrides. 

Hence, most aajectives in eus, formed from Greek proper names, have the e: 
long; as, CyiMreus, P&Apeus; and the e remains long when ex is restored; as, 
Pi&peta. 

Exo. Acddemia, chorea, Malta, pldtea, and some patronymics and patriate 
in ets ; as, Nirets, have the penult common. , 

(2.) Greek genitives in eos, and accusatives in ea, from nominatives in eus, 
generally shorten the e ; as, Orpheos, OrphSa ; — but the e is sometimes length- 
ened by the Ionio dialect; as, Uephios, Ilidnea. 

(8.) Greek words in ais, ois, aius, eius, oius, aon, and ion, generally lengthen 
the first vowel: aSj Ndis, Min&is, GrStus, Neretus, Mlnffttts, Mdchaon, Jxion. 
But Thebdis, otmdts, Phdon, Deucalion, Pygmalion, and many others, shorten 
the former voweL 

Note 1. Greek words in aon and ton, with o short in the genitive, have the 
penult long; but with long in the genitive, they have it short; as, Amuthdon, 
-40ni$ ; Deuo&on, Snis. 
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Note 2. In Greek proper names in eus (gen. to$\ as Orpheus, the en in the 
nominative is always a diphthong in the original, and, with very few excep- 
tions, in the Latin poets. 

IL A diphthong is long; as, aurvm, Janus, Hubcea, Pom* 
peius, Orpheu. Thus, 



InferoTque lacus, JEiraqut InsiSla Circa). Vtrg. A. 8, 886. 
ThlsSurox ignfitum araenti ponetas et VBri. Id. A. 1. 859. 
Harpyiaque cSlunt d/us, Phineia postquam. Id. A. 8, 212. 



Exc. 1. Pros, In composition, is short before a vowel ; as, praustus, 
prizdcutus. Thus, 

Nee tota tfanen Die prior pr &mts cartas. Virg. A. 5, 188. 
In Statins, and Sidonins Apollinaris, it is found long. 

Exc. 2. A diphthong at the end of a word, when the next word 
begins with a vowel, is sometimes made short; as, 

hutUX I5nk> in magno, quae dlra CSteno. Virg. A. 8, 21L 

Exc. 8. The diphthongs consisting of « followed by a vowel are either long 
or short; the two vowels thus combined being subject to the same rules or 
quantity, as their final vowel would be if standing alone; as, gad, qvi, qudrum, 
quia, quious, qudtio, yu&w, ctqu6i\ Unyud, sanguis. 

HL A syllable formed by contraction is long ; as, 
dbus for atitus ; cogo for eddgo ; nil for nihil ; junior for jivhuor. Thus, 
Tltjfre age peeos, ta post eiraeta tatfbas. Virg. E. 8, 20. 

IV. A vowel naturally short, before two consonants, a double 
consonant, or the letter j, is long by position ; as, arma, helium^ 
axis, gdza, major. Thus, 

PfecP.re SpHrtet oval dedQctum dTcSre carmen. Virg. E. 6, 5. 
JVfce myrtQs tUncet cdrjftos ; nee lanrea Phoebl. Jrf. B. 7, 64. 
At nftbu, Fax alma, reni, spTeamque t«n«to. Tibull. 1, 10, 67. 
Raja j&vant : primia sic major gratia p&nis. Mart. 4, 29, a 

Note 1. A vowel (other than ») before j is in reality lengthened by forming 
a diphthong with it, since » and j are in fact but one letter. Thus major fi 
equivalent to atas'-or, which would be pronounced mdf-yor. See $ 9, 1. 

Exc. 1. The compounds of jtigum have t short before / ; as, bfj& 
§us, quadrXjtigus. Thus, 

Intfrea byagis Infert so Lacagos albis. ftr?. A. 10, 675. 

Remark. The vowel is long by position, when either one or both 
of the consonants is in the same word with it; but when both stand 
at the beginning of the following word, the vowel is either long or 
short; as, 

Tolle moras; semptr ndevlt diflerro paratU. Lucan. 1, 281. 
Vorte dti ftrram ; date ttla; •candlte naOros. Virg. A. 9, 87. 
K«Vkia*uignOrit 1 qxxmsUutUtntiaBcripU. Ovid, 

Note 2. A short vowel at the end of a word, before an initial double conso- 
nant or j' in the following word, is not lengthened. 

Notb 8. In the comic poets a vowel frequently remains short though fol- 
lowed by two consonants, especially if only one of them is in the same word. 
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Exc. 8. A vowel naturally short before a mute followed by a 
liquid, is common; as, agris, ph&retra, vdlucris, popVUes, cochlea* 

Et prfmo stmllis nJIilm, mox t6t» ttilQeris. Ovid. M. 13. 007. 
Natum ante tea pHtris, pattern qui obtruncat ad ins. Virg. A. 2, 668. 
Nox tinibros prtfert, Phoebus f ugat Inde tinibros. Ovid. 

Rem. 1. If the vowel before a mate and liquid is naturally long, it continues 
so; as,«tftl&rit, ambtil&crvm. 

Rem. 2. In compound words, of which the former part ends with a mute, and 
the latter begins with a liquid, a short vowel before the mute is made long by 
position; as, dbhio, Obruo, sOblevo, quamSbrem. 

Rem. 8. A mute and liquid at the beginning of a word seldom lengthen the 
short vowel of the preceding word, except in the arsis of a foot; as, 
' Tvrnsqul traetasque maris coelumqu* prOfundum. Virg. B. 4, 61. 

Rem. 4. In Latin words, only the liquids I and r following a mute render 
the preceding short vowel common; butin words of Greek origin, m and « 
after a mute nave the same effect, as in Ticmessa, PrScne, ($cnus. 



SPECIAL RULES. 

FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 

L DERIVATIVE WOBDS. 

$ 284L Derivative words retain the quantity of their primi 
fives; as, 

by conjugation, amo, amat, tondbat, amdtri, amtfus, etc; by declension, amor, 
ksnmt, amdri, Zmdribus, etc.; so, anbna^ aidmdfcit, from anlma; gSm&undu*, 
from ghmtore; /ami&a, from fianOlus; m^emw, from miter / prdpmqtMS, from 
prdjM. 

Note 1. Xdr, p&r. s&l, and pi* in declension shorten the vowel of the nomi- 
native; as, s&Us, pidu, etc. 

Note 2. The vowel of the primitive is sometimes lengthened or shortened in 
the derivative by the addition or removal of a consonant. 

Rem. 1. Derivatives from increasing nouns of the second or third 
declension agree in quantity with the increment of their primitives; 
a*, 

/merttta, from puSri; virglneus, from vir (finis; sdmfer, from salotis. 

Rem. 2. In verbs, the vowels of the derived tenses and of deriva- 
tive words agree in quantity with the verbal root from which they 
are formed ; as, 

mdvebam. movelo. moveom, moverem, move, mov£re, mSvetw, mSvetufc*, 
from mdv, the root or the present, with 6 short;— mov&ram, mdvlrtm, movissem. 
m5v£ro, movme, from mdv, the root of the perfect, with 6 long; motfirus ana 
mottts ; — moto, motto, motor, and motus, -us, from mft, the root of the supine, 
with 6 also long. 

Rem. 8. (a.) Sdlutum and vdlatum from solvo and volvo have the first syllable 
short, as if from sdluo, vdluo. So, from gigno come gtntd, genUum, as ft from 
gvno; and ptttti, from pdUs sum (possum). 
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(6.) The a in da, imperative of do, is long, though short in other parts of the 
verb. See §294, 2. 
(c.) The o in pdsui and pdHtum is short, though long in pOno. 

Exc. 1. Perfects and supines of two syllables have the first 
syllable long, even when that of the present is short ; as, 

vent, vldi,feci, from venio, video, fdcio; cdsum, mdtum, visum, from cddo, 
tndveo, video. 

Note 8. Such perfects are supposed to have been formed either by the con- 
traction of reduplicated syllables, as venio, perf. viveni, by syncope vUni, by 
crasis veni, or by the omission of a consonant, as video, perf. vidsi, by syncop6 
tidi, the vowel retaining the quantity which it had by position. 

Note 4. The long vowel of dissyllabic supines probably arose in like man- 
ner from syncope and contraction; as, video, vidsum, by syncope visum; moveo, 
novitum, by syncope mSltvm, by contraction mMum. 

(1.) (a.) These seven perfects have the first syllable short : — WW, 
d&ii, fidi, (from findo), sctitt, steti, sftti, ttUi. bo also perculi, from 
vercello. 

(6.) The first syllable is also short before a vowel (§ 283, 1.); as, rHu 

(2.) (a.) These ten supines have the first syllable short : — citum, 
{from tied), datum, Xtum, VUum, qultum, ratum, HUum, sdtum, situm, 
and st&tum. 
- (d.) So, also, had the obsolete /&mpi, from fid, whence comes fUturus. 

Exc. 2. (a.) Reduplicated polysyllabic perfects have the first two 
syllables short; as, 

cictdi, cidtti, tttlgi, dtdid, from cddo, c&no, tango, and ditco. 

(6.) The second syllable of reduplicated perfects is sometimes made long by 
position; as, mdmordi, t&tendi.—Cecidi from ccedo, &ndp£pedi from pSdo, retain- 
ing the quantity of their first root also have the second syllable long. 

Exc. 8. Desiderative verbs in urio have the « short, though, in the third 
root of the verbs from which they are formed, it is long; as, comdt&rio from 
cctndtu, the third root of cceno. So part&rio, es&rio, nupiurto. 

Exc. 4. Frequentative verbs, formed from the third root of verbs of the first 
conjugation, have the i short; as, cl&mito, vdllto. See § 187, II. 1. 

Exc. 6. A few other derivatives deviate from the quantity of their primi- 
tives. 

1. Some have a long vowel from a short one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

Deni, from decern. MobHis, from mSveo. Stlpendium, from stipe 

Fomes and \ from Persona, from persdno. (stfpis). 

Fomentum, j f oveo. Rggfila and ) from Susplcio, onis, from sus- 

Humanus, from hSmo. Rex (regis), J rfigo. • plcor. 

Laterna, /nwi-lateo, Secius, from secus. TSgula, from tfigo. 

Lltera from lino. S§des, from s&deo. 

Lex (legis), from lego. Semen, from sero. ' 

2. Some have a short vowel from a long one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

Dlcax, from dlco. Mfilestns, from moles. Sagax, from sagio. 

Dux (ducis), from dttco. Nato, from natu. *up. S6por, from sopio. 

Fides, from fldo. N&to, from notu. tup. Vadum, from vado. 

Labo, from labor, dep. v. Cdium, from odi. V6co. from vox (vdois.) 

Lucerna, from luceo. Quasillus, from quSlu§. 
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Not* 1. DUertut comet regularly (by syncope) from dhsertus, the prefix dig 
being short, \ 299, 1. Cf. dlrtmo and c&rfoeo, where s is changed to r. dee $ 196, 
(6.) 2. 

Note 2. Some other words might, perhaps, with propriety be added to these 
lists; but, in regard to the derivation of most of them, grammarians are not 
entirely agreed. t 

Rjlmark 1. Some of these irregularities seem to have arisen from the influ- 
ence of syncope and crasis. Thus mibiiis may have been mfalbilu; mltom, 
wdvitup), etc. 

Rem. 2. Sometimes the vowel in the derived word being naturally short, is 
restored to its proper quantity by removing one of the consonants which, in 
the primitive, made it Ions by position; as, nttx, nicis. So, when the vowel of 
the primitive is naturally long, but has been made short before another vowel, 
it is sometimes restored to its original quantity by the insertion of a consonant; 
as, kibermts, from hiems. 

Rem. 8. The first syllable in hqtddus is supposed to be common, as coming* 
either from liquor or Uquto; as, 

Or asst a ue conviniant ttquUis, et ttgulda oralis. Liter, 4, 1255. 

IL COMPOUND WORDS. 

$ ft&3* 1. Compound words retain the quantity of the words 

which compose them ; as, ' 

difhro, of <& and firo; Adoro, of dd and dro. So tibdrior, OmMo, drctmto, 
comedo, enUor, prdauco, smbrno. 

2. The change of a vowel or a diphthong in forming the compound 
does not alter its quantity ; as, 

eoncldo, from c&do; concido, from ccsdo; erlgo, from rigo; recUdo, from claudo; 
btiquus, from aquus. - 



pounds ending in dlcus, from eftco. 

Exc. 2. ImbicUhts, from bdcWum, has the second syllable long. The partici- 
ple ambitus has the penult long from item, but the nouns ambitus and ambitio 
follow the rule. 

Exc. 8. brnSba, prbnuba, and subntiba, from ttibo, have « short; but in eon- 
wubium, it is common. 

Exo. 4. final, in the compounds of do and sto, is common, though long in 
the simple verbs. $ 294, (a.) 

Note 1. Prepositions of one syllable, which end in a vowel, are long (§ 294, 
(a.); those which end in a single consonant are short (§299, 1.)— Tr& from 
trans is long; as, trddo, tr&cluco. 

Exc. 6. Pro, in the following compounds, is short:— prdfanus, prdfdri, 
prdfecta, prbfutus, prdficiscor. prdflteor, prdf&gio, prdfigus, prdcelh, pri- 
fundus, pronipos, prdneptis, ana preterms. It is common in procuro, pro/undo, 
propdyo, projttllo, and projfino. — Respecting prm in composition before a vowel 
see S 263, II. Exc. 1. 

Rem. 1. The Greek preposition pro (before) is short; as, prdphita. In prol 
6gus, propUa, and proplno, it is common. 

Rem. 2. The inseparable prepositions di (for dls) and se are long; 
•MtoatMttfro. Bespeetiag dUsrtus, see § 284, Exo. ft, 2, N. X. 
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Rem. 3. (a ) The inseparable preposition re or red is short; as, 

rimitio, rS/iro, rtdamo. 

(b.) He is sometimes lengthened in reMgio, reliquiae, reUquus, repirit, ret&k, 
reputit, recUHt, reducere, where some editors doable the consonant following re. 
Ci. § 307, 2. In the impersonal verb refert, re is long, as coming from res. 

Rem. 4. A ending the former part of a compound word, is long ; 
the other vowels are short ; as, 

mob, qudpropter, trado, {trans do) ; nifas, vaUdico. hujuschnddi ; biceps, trU 
tfens 2 omidpOtens, signiflco ; hddie, qwndoqvkdem, pktldsdphus ; ducenti, Uchples, 
Trty&gena; Poydorus, Eurppylus, Thrasjjjoulus. 

Exc. 1. A. A is snort in quM, eddem, when not an ablative, and in some 
Greek compounds ; as, cdtapuka, hex&nUter. 

Exo. 2. E. E is long in cre'do, nemo, nequam, nequaquam, niquidquam, ni- 
qvis, neqvitia; memet, mecum, tecum, tecum, sese, vicors, vesanus, veneflcus, and 
videlicet; — also in words compounded with se for sex or semi; as, sedtcim, 
semestris, semddius ; but in selibra it is found short in Martial. 

Note 2. (a.) The first e in videlicet, as in tide, is sometimes made short 
See § 295, Exc. 8. 

(b.) E is common in some verbs compounded with f&cio; as, Uquefftcio, 
ptitef&cio, raref&cio, tabef&cio, tepef&cio. 

Exc. 3. 1. (1.) / is long in those compounds in which the first part is de- 
clined, (§296;) as, quldam, qulvis, qul&bet, quantlvis, quanticumque, taniidem, 
unicuique, eidem, reipublicce, utrique. 

(2.) lis also long in those compounds which may be separated without al- 
tering the sense, (§296;) as, ludlmdgister, slquis, agricuUira. 

(8.) I, ending the former part of a compound word, is sometimes made long 
by contraction ; as, tibicen for fibUcen, from Gbia and c&no. See § 288, IIL 

(4.) /is long in bigas, quadriga, iUcet, scilicet, 

(6.) In idem, when masculine, t is long; but when neuter, it is short. The 4 
of&bique and utrdbique, the second in ibidem, and the first in nlmirum, are long. 
In abtcumque, as in ubi, i is common. 

(6.) Compounds of dies have the final i of the former part long; as, biduum, 
trichmm, mSrtdies, qudtldie, quotididnus, pridie, postridie. 

Note 3. In Greek words, %, ending the former part of a compound, is short; 
as, Callimdehus; unless it comes from the diphthong ei («), or is made long or 
common by position. / 

Exc. 4. O. (1.) In compounds, the final o of conlro, intro, retro, and quantb 
(except quanddquidem,) is long; as, contrfoersia, intrdddco, retrdddo, qwmddqu*. 
is long also in dlidqvi {-quin), and uirdque. 

(2.) is long in the compounds of ovO and to; as, qudmddo, qttficumque, qu6- 
nam, quoUbet, qubmtnus, qudcirca, qvdvu, quOque (i. e. ei quo) ; toaem, eSne; hat 
in the conjunction qubque, it is short. 

(3.) Greek words which are written with an omiga (») have the o long; as, 
geometra, MinOtaurus, lagdpus. 

Exc. 6. U. U is long in Jupiter (Jdvtsp&ter), and jik&co {jCs dlco). 

HI. INCBEMENT OF NOUNS. 

§ 286. 1. A noun is said to increase, when, in any ot its cases, 
it has mtore syllables than in the nominative singular ; as, pax, pdcisj 
sermo, sermonis. The number of increments in any case of a noun is 
equal to that of its additional syllables. 
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2. Noons in general hare but one increment in the .singular, but 
Iter, s&pellex, compounds of caput ending in ps, and sometimes j^cur 1 
have two increments ; as, 

iter, t-On-i-ris; s&peUex, 8&-peLUc-84is ; anceps, an-dtp4-tis; jicur, ji-dn- 

Remark. The double increase of iter, etc., in the singular number arises 
from their coming from obsolete nominatives, containing a syllable more than 
those now in use; as, ittner, etc 

3. The dative and ablative plural of the third declension have one 
increment more than the genitive singular ; as, 

rex, Gen. rS-gis, D. and Ab. rig-t-ha. 

$ermo, ser-m^-nif, -« ser-mfinJ-bus. 

Uer f f-fln^-rw, U-i-nSr4-lnu. 

4. The last syllable of a word is never considered as the incre- 
ment If a^ word has but one increment, it is the penult; if two, the 
antepenult is called the first, and the penult the second ; and if three, 
the syllable before the antepenult is called the first, the antepenult 
the second, and the penult the third increment; as, 

1 12 12 128 

ter-mo, ger-mG-tus, *er-m6n4-btu ; i-Ur, U&nrt-rit, U4-n&r4-btu. 

5. In the third declension, the quantity of the first increment is the 
same in all the other -cases as in the genitive singular ; as, 

term&nU, sermdni, sermtinem, temtine, sermdnes, sernidnum. scrmfrtilnu. Btibu*, 
or bubut, from bos, bOvis, is lengthened by contraction from bdvtfms. 

Note. As adjectives and participles are declined like nouns, the same rules 
of increment apply to all of them; and so also to pronouns. 



INCREMENTS OF THE SINGULAR NUMBER. 

OF THE FIRST, FOURTH, AND FIFTH DECLENSIONS. 

§ 387* L When nouns of the first, fourth, and fifth declensions in- 
crease in the singular number, the increment consists of a vowel before the 
final vowel, and its quantity is determined by the first general rule with its ex* 
ceptions, $ 283, 1. 

Thus, aura, gen. aurdi, 4 288, 1. Exc. 8, (a.): fructus, dak fructiO, $ 288, L 
(a.): dies, gen. diet, $ 283, 1. Exc. 2, (a.) 

INCREMENTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

2. The increments of the second declension in the singnlar 

number are short ; as, 

" gener, generi ; satur, s&t&ri ; tener, tenSri ; itfr, «*n. Thus, 

Ne, puiri, ne tanta annals assueselte bella. Tirg. A. 6, 888. 
Monatra slnunt; ginBros exUrnis affdre ab Oris. Id. A. 7, 270. 

Exc. The increment of Ibtr and CeUtber is long. For that of genitives in 
*us % see S 288, Exo. 4. 
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INCREMENTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

3. The increments of the third declension and singular num- 
ber in a and o are long ; those in e, t, u, and y, are short ; as, 

animal, anlmSlis; audax, auddcis; sermo, sermonisj fSrox, flrbcis; opus, 
dperis; ciler y c&Uris; miles, mUXtis; supplex, suppUcu; murmur, murmtiris; 
dux, did*; adarnys, chl&mydis; Styx, Stt/gti. Thus, 

PrBnftqae cum spectent antmaUa cStSn terrain. Ovid. M. 1, 84. 

Usee turn maltipllci pSp&los sermOne replebat. Virg. A. 4, 189. 

Incumbent glniris laps! sarclre rulnaa. Id. O. 4, 249. 

Qualem rirglneo dSmenum polllce flteem. Id. A. 11, 68. 

Adsplce, TenWai cScIdSrunt mwmHris aux». Id . E. 9, 68. 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

1; (a.) Masculines in al and car (except Car and Nar) increase 
short; as, Anntbal, AnnXbSlis; Amilcar, Amilcaris. 

(b.) Par and its compounds, and the following— anas, mas, txu (v&Bs), boo- 
car, nepar, jibar, lor, nectar, and *aZ— also increase short. 

2. A, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant before it, is 
short; as, daps, dupis; Arabs, Araois. 

3. Greek nouns in a and as (adis, finis, or Otis) increase short ; as, 
lampas, lamp&dis; MZlas, MZldnis, poema, poematis. 

4. The following in ax increase short:— tibax, anthrax, Arcttphfflaz, Atom, 
Atrax, clhnaXyCdlax, cdrax, and nycttcdrax, dropax, fax, harpax, pdnax, smtiax, 
and stj/rax. — The increment of 8§phax is doubtful 

Exceptions in Increments in O. 

1. 0, in the increment of neuter nouns, is short ; as, 

tnarmor, marmdru; corpus, corporis; ibur, ibbris. But os (the mouth), and 
the neuter of comparatives, like their masculine and feminine, increase long. 
The increment of ddor is common. 

2. is short in the increment of Greek nouns in o or on, which, 
in the oblique cases, have omicron, but long in those which have 
omega; as, 

Aedon,Aedonis ; Agamemnon, Agamemnonis :—Pldto, Pl&tbnis; Slnon, Stnoms; 
Stcyon, Stcyonis. Siaon, Orion, and AEgaxm, have the increment common. 

3. (a.) In the increment of gentile nouns in o or on, whether 
Greek or barbaric, o is generally short ; as, 

MScido, MScedonis. So, Amazbnes, Adnes, Myrmidbnes, Santbnes, Saxbnes, 
Senones, Teutones, etc. 

(5.) But the following have o long: — Eburbnes, Lacbnes, Ibnes, Nasambnes, 
Suessbnes (or -ibnejs), Vettdnes, Burgundidnes. BrUones has the o common. 

4. Greek nouns in or increase short ; as, Hector, Hecttiris ; rhitor, 
rhetoris ; Agenor, Agenoris. 

6. Compounds of pus, (owe), as trlpus, pilhjpus, CEdtpus, and also arbor, 
mimor, bos, compos, impos, and lipys, increase short 

6. 0, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant before it, is 
abort; as, 
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seroftt, scroTns; ft***, indpis; DSOpes. But it is long in the increment of 
eereqpt, Cyclops, sua hydrops. 
7. The increment of Jttobrox, Gappddox, and prwcox, is also short . 

Exceptions in Increments in E. 

1. Nouns in en, enis (except Hymen), lengthen their increment; 
as, Siren, Slrenis. So, Anienis, Nerienis, from Anio and Nerio, or 
rather from the obsolete Anien and Nertenes. 

2. /fore*, IdcupUs, mansues, nserces, and guies—also /for, ver, tee, rex, diec or 
dies (AdJ-) nartAex and vervex—plebs and <ept — increase long. 

3. Greek noons in es and er (except air and asther) increase long ; 
as, tnagnes, magnStis; crdter, crQUris. 

Exceptions in Increments in I. 

1. Nouns and adjectives in tar, increase long; as, victrix, victricis; 
filix, fetlcis. 

Exo. affix, Cilix, coxeruRx, filix, fornix, Jiystrix, Idrix, nix, pix, sdlix, strix, 
and rarely sandix or sandyx, increase short. 

3. Vibtx and the following nouns in is increase long: — dis, gUs, Us, vis, JV&» 
sis, Quirts, and Samnis* The increment of PsSphis is common. 

3. Greek nouns, whose genitive is in inis increase long; as, del- 
phin, delphlnis; Stil&mis, Saldmlnis. 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 

1. Genitives in udis, uris, and utis, from nominatives m us, have 
the penult long; as, 

villus, pdludis; teUus, teUuruf nrtus, virt&U. But intercut, Ltgus and jrictt* 
picudis, increase short. 

2. Fur, frux, (obs.), lux, and Pollux, increase long. 

Exceptions in Increments in Y. 

1. Greek nouns whose genitive is in ynis, increase long; as, Trtir 
chyn, Trilchgnis. ^ 

2. The increment of bombyx, Cejte, gryps, and tnormyr, is long; th*t of 2fo- 
brvx and sandyx is common. 

INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL NUMBER. 

§ 388* 1. A noun in the plural number is said to increase, 
when, in any case, it has more syllables than in the ablative singular. 

Remark. When tne ablative singular is wanting, or its place is supplied by 
a form derived from a different root, an ablative may, for this purpose,' be as- 
sumed, by annexing the proper termination to the root of the plural. 

2. When a noun increases in the plural number, its penult is called the 
plural increment; as, sa in musdrttm, no in dSmtndrum, rx in rUpium and 
tUptbus. 
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3. In plural increments, a, e, and o, are long, t* &ad u are short; 

as, 

bdndrvm, dntmabus, rSrwn, rSbus, gin&rdrwn, ambtibut; sermSnUnts, l&ctibus. 
Thus, 

Appia, longarum^ terltar, rSgTna viarum. Stat. S. 2, 2, 12. 
Sunt lacrvm» rlrum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. Virg. A. 1, 462. 
Atque alii, qitdrum cfimoedia prisca vlrdrutn est. Hor. 8. 1, 4, 2. 
Portubus egrfidior, ventisque flreutibm usus. OtuJ. 

IV. INCREMENT OF VERBS. 

§ 980. 1. A verb is said to increase, -when, in any of its parts, 
it has more syllables than in the second person singular of the present 
indicative active; as, das, da-tis; dSces, dchce-mus. 

2. The number of increments in any part of a verb is equal to that 
of its additional syllables. In verbs, as in nouns, the last syllable is 
never considered the increment If a verb has but one increment, it 
is the penult ; and this first increment, through all the variations of 
the verb, except in reduplicated tenses, continues equally distant 
from the first syllable. The remaining increments are numbered 
successively from the first ; as, / 



a-mas, 


m5-nes, 


au-dis, 


1 


w 1 


1 


a-mS-mus, 


mo-nS-tur, 


au-dl-tis, 


1 2 


1 2 


12 


am-a-ba-mus, 


mdn-$-r3-tur, 


au-di-8-bas, 


12 8 


12 8 


12 8 4 


am-a-ve-ra-mus. 


m5n-$-bIm-l-ni. 


au-di-S-b&m-l-ni. 



8. A verb in the active voice may have three increments; in the passive, It 
may have four. 

4. In determining the increments of deponent verbs, an active 
voice, formed from the same root, may be supposed. 

112 
Thus the increments of Ice-td-tur, fat-d-bd-tur, etc., fire reckoned from the 
supposed verb Iceto, fatas. 

§ 200. In the increments of verbs, a, e, and o, are long ; . 

i and u are short ; as, 

Andre, mdnere, fSctttite, vdl&mus, rSgibdmtni. Thus, 

Et eant&re pares, et respondere pSrliti. Virg. E. 7, 6. 
Sic equidem dticlbam anlmo, rSbarque ffiturum. Id. A. 6, 090. 
Cumque 15qui pBterit, miitrem f&cWHe salutet. Ovid, M. 9. 878. 
Scintlitur incertum stQdia in contraria vulgus. Virg. A. 2, 39. 
Nos numerus stoma, et firuges consumfire nati. Hot. Ep. 1, 2, 27. 

(a.) Exceptions in Increments in A. 

The first increment of do is short ; as, damns, dtibamns, dSret, dtir> 
turns, circumdare, circumdab&mus. 
28* 
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(b.) Exception* tn Increments in B. 

1. E before r is short in the first increment of all the present and 
imperfect tenses of the third conjugation, and in the second increment 
in oeris and here ; as, 

rigire (infin. and imperat), rights or rigire (pros. ind. pass.), rigertm and 
rlgh-er (Imp. subj.); (hndWrii, dmdbSre ; mdnebirU, mdnebSre. 

Not* 1. In vtttm, «#u, etc., from vflo, (second person, regularly ttffo, by 
syncope and contraction vis), i is not an increment, bnt represents the root 
rowel d, and is therefore short; $ 284, and § 178, 1. 

2. 2£ is short before ram, rim, ro, and the persons formed from 
them; as, 

dm&vtram, dm&virat, dm&verim, mfauirlmiui, rexiro, audto&rttii. 

Note 2. In verbs which have been shortened by syncope or otherwise, e be- 
fore r retains its original quantity; as, JUram, for flevhram. 

For the short e before run*, in the perfect indicative, as, st&inmt, see fystofe, 
$807. 

(c.) Exceptions in Increments in L 

1. /before v or *, in tenses formed from the second root, is long; 

a* 

pitbi, audtoi, qumslvU, dSxHsit, andivtmuSy cfcvislmus, audfoSram. 

2. J is long, after the analogy of the fourth conjugation, in the final 
syllable of the third root of gaudeo, arcesso, dwtdo, fScesso, l&cesso, 
peio, quctro, recenseo and ob&viscor; as, 

g&tisu*, arcesAtits, divfsus, f&cttsUut, UcessUvs, pitMus, quasiius, rtcensUus, 
oi&ttu ; g&vts&rus, etc. 

3. / in the first increment of the fourth conjugation, except in 
touts of the perfect indicative, is long ; as, 

o«<fire, auckrcm, audttus, amdUOrus, pre*. vhOnms, but in the perfect veittmusi 
So in the ancient forms in ibam, too, of the fourth conjugation; as, nutribat, 
UttibwU, ; and also in Ibam and Ibo, from eo. 

Note 3. When a vowel follows, the i is short, by § 283; as, audtuni, audU- 

- 4. /is long in the first and second persons plural of subjunctives in sito, sis, 
tit, itc., (§ 162, 1,); as, sUnus, situ, velimus, vtlitis, and their compounds; as, 
poMifHut, adslTMM, m&fanus, nOllmus. So also in nOliio, ndlite, nOlitdte, after the 
analogy of the fourth conjugation. ' - 

5. /in ris, rimus and ritis, in the future perfect and perfect sub- 
junctive, is common ; as, 

tfcflfrfc, Mark,occfc#rto,Hor.; vid&ritis (Ovid), didb-itis (Id.); fioerhmu (Ca- 
tulL), eglrtmus (Virg.) 

(</.) Exceptions in Increments in U. 

{7 m' long in the increment of supines, and of participles formed 
from the third root of the verb ; as, 
sictUms, sdUUus, Ucut&nu sXtat&ru*. 
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BULES FOR THE QUANTItY OF PENULTIMATE AND ANTEPE- 
NULTIMATE SYLLABLES. 

I. PENULTS. 

§ 391* 1* Words ending in acus, icus, and icum, shorten the 
penult; as, 

am&racus, jEgyptidcus, rusUcus, triticum, viaticum. 

Except Dacus, m&racue, opacus; amicus, apricus, /icus, menc&cus, ptcus, 
posticus, p&dtcus, splcus, umbilicus, vlcus. 

2. Words ending in abrum, ubrum, acrum, and atrum, lengthen the 
penult;. as, 

candelabrum, delubrum, lavacrwn, veratrum. 

3. Nouns in ca lengthen the penult ; as, 
dpdtheca, cloaca, lactuca, lorica, phbca. 

Except aUca, brasstca, <kca, fuUlca, manUca, pMca y perUca, sc&Uca, ph&arlca, 
t&ntca, vomica ; and also some nouns in ica derived from adjectives in Icus ; 
as, fabrlca, grammdUca, etc. So m&nica. 

4. Patronymics in ades and ides shorten the penult ;' as, Atlantiddes, 
Pridmides. 

Except those in ides which are formed from nouns in eus or & (*?) ; as, 
Atrides, from Atreus; Neoclldes, from Neocles; exoept, also, Amphi&raides, 
Betides, Ami/elides, Lycurgldes. 

5. Patronymics and similar words in ais, m, and ois, lengthen the 
penult; as, 

Achais, Chrjjseu, M'tnots. Except Phficats and Theb&s. The penult of JV*- 
reis is common. 

6. WordB in do lengthen the penult ; as, 

vado, cedo, dulcedo, formxdo, rddo, testudo. Except cddo, divtdo, Sdo (to eat), 
comddo, Mac&do, moao, sdUdo, spado, treptdo. Rudo is common. 

7. Words in idus shorten the penult; those in udus lengthen it; 

caVXdus, herbtdus, Kmptdus, tivldus, perfldus ; crudus, Uidus, nudtus, sQdus, Qdus. 
Except Idus, fidus, infidus, nidus, siaus. 

8. Nouns in ga and go lengthen the penult ; as, 

saga, coMga, aurlga, ruga; imago, cdligo, wrugo. Except cdUga, osslfrdga, 
t&ga, pldga, (a region, or a net), fug a and its compounds, stiga, ecldga, ego, 
harpdgo, Ugo. 

9. Words in le ) les, and lis, lengthen the penult ; as, 

crindle, mantele, anctie ; dks, miles, prples ; anndlis, crudelis, cfvUUs, curulis. — 
Except male ;— verbals in Ms and SiUs; as, dgtlis, dmabUis; — adjectives in 
aUlis; as, umbraUlis,; — and also, indoles, sdodles ; pirisciHs, dapdUs, grddUs, 
Mmilis, partHs, slmllis, stirttis, mugtlis, strtgffis. 

10. Words in elus, ela, elum, lengthen the penult; as, 
phdselus, querela, prelum. Except g&us, gSlum, stilus. 

11. Diminutives in olits, ola, o-um, ulus, ula, ulum, also words in 
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Uus, and those in ulus, ula, and ulum, of more than two syllables, 
shorten the penult ; as, 

urcefilus, flWfla, lecUUus, rdtiunctila, cordUum, pdbHum; r&tikts, garrHus, 
f fibula. Except dsilus. 

12. Words in ma lengthen the penult ; as, 

f&ma, poima, rima, phVna. Except dnima, cdma, dScikna, lacrtma, victima, 
h&na. 

13. A vowel before final men or mentum is long ; as, 

Uv&men, gramen, crimen, fiumen, juinentum, dtrdmentum. Except tdmen, cd- 
Uhnen, Hymen^ ilementum, and a few verbal nouns derived from verbs of the 
second and third conjugations; as, dUmentum, ddcumen or ddcumentum, em6Uk- 
mentum, mon&mentum, regimen, specimen, tSgimen, etc. 

14. Words ending in imus shorten the penult ; as, 

dntmus, dtdmus, firdUmus, fortissimus, maxlmus. Except bimtus, Umus, mimus 
dpfmus, quddrimus, slmus, trimus, and two superlatives, imus and primus. 

Note. When an adjective ends in umus for imus, the quantify remains the 
same; as, d&cumus, opt&mus, maxumus, for didmus, etc. 

15. A, e, o, and u, before final mus and mum, are long ; as, 
rUmus, remus, exbrhnus, prdmus, dumus, pdmum, vdlemum. Except dtdmus, 

balsamum, cinnamum, ddmus, glomus, h&mus, postumus, thdl&mus, tdmus, cdldmus, 
n&mus. 

16. (a.) Words in na, ne, ni, and nis, lengthen the penult; as, 
tana, drena, carina, mdtrona, Uina, mane, septeni, octdni, indnis, finis, immunis. 

Except adoina, cottdna, pttsdna, mlna, aena, bine, sine, cdnis, cims, juvenis ; and 
the following in (na, — bucdna, aomtna, Jisdna,femina, fusdna, lamina, mdchina, 
pdgina, pdttna, sardna, tUncina, triUina : and in plur. opines, mince, niuuftnaL 
So compounds ofgtno; as, indig&na. 

(p.) Verbs in ino and inor shorten the penult; as, 
desUno, fasdno, inquino, sino, crltninor. Except fesUno, prqplno, sdgtoo, opi- 
nor, and the compounds of cUno ; as, incline, etc. 

1 7. (a.) Adjectives in inus, when they express time, or indicate a 
material or an inanimate substance, shorten the penult ; as, 

crastinus, diutinus, prisfinus, pSrendlnus : faginus, crddnus, hydcinihinus, ddd- 
mantinus, crystallinus, Oledginus, bombydnus. Except mdtutinus, repentinus, ves- 
pertlnus. 

• (b.) Other adjectives and words in inus and in inum lengthen the 
penult; as, 

canlnus, binus, peregrinus, mdrinus, clandesUnus, sUptnus: linum. Except 
ddnus, dsinus, cocclnus, cbminus, emlnus, cdphinus, ddminus, f acinus, f Mcinus, 
prdtinus, sinus, terminus, g&mlnus, cirdnus, minus, vdtldnus, sucdnum, fasdnuvu 

18. A, e, o, and u, before final nus and num, are long ; as, 

urbdnus, serenus. patrOnus, prdnus, munus, tribuntis, fdnum, venenwn, donum. 
Except anus, an old woman, galbdnus, mdnus, Ocednus, pMt&nus, tbtnvs, genus, 
UmigSnus, perms, tfnus, V&nus, dnus, bdnus, sdnus, thrdnus ; Idgdnum, peucidA* 
num, pdpanum, tympanum, abrdtdnum. 

19. Words ending in ba, bo, pa, and po, shorten the penult; as, 
fdba,jHba, sylltiba; btbo, ctibo,pr6bo; dldpa, Upa, scdpha; erepo, parttdpo. 

Except gleba, scrlba, bubo, glubo, Ubo, nubo, scribo, stoho, cepa, cupa. papa, pupa* 
rfpa, scopa, stupa; capo, repo, stipo. • 
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20. Words in al, ar, are, and am, lengthen the penult; as, 

tribunal, veciigal : lupdnar, pulvinar ; altar e, Idquedre ; naris % Except dtrtmal, 
capital, cubital, tbra% jtibar, solar, mare, bimdris, hildris, cantkarU, cappdris, 
Jcdris. 

21. Before final ro or ror, a and e are short ; i, o, and u, are long ; 
as, 

dro, pdro, fero, giro, siro, cSttro, temp&ro, quSror; mlror, sptro, tiro; auctdro, 
igndro, bro; euro, a&ro, flgd.ro; l&ror. Except decldro, pero, spero ; foro, md- 
ivr, sbror, vbro, juro, sdturo; and derivatives from genitives increasing short; 
as, auguror, dicoro, mSmbro, murmuro, etc; from augw, auguris; dicus, dicb- 
ris, etc. 

22. Before final rus, ra, rum, e is short; the other vowels are 
long; as, , 

mSrum, merus, h&d&ra, strum, ctterum; cdrus, mirus, mbrus, murus, gprusf 
dra, spira, bra, ndtura, Idrum, 

Except, 1. austirus, gdlerus, plerus, prbcbrus, sincerus, serus, sSvirus, virus, 
craiera, cera, vera, panthira, stdtSra. 

Exc. 2. barodrus, camm&rus, cdmurus, canthdrus, chorus, fbrus, heUiborus, 
nurus, dpipdrus, bolpdrus, phosphdrus* ptrus, sdtyrus, scdrus, spdrus, tartdrus, 
t6rus, zSphyrus ; ampbtira, ancbra, ctthdra, nara, lyra, mora, purpura, phtltfra, 
pj/ra, sdtira; forum, gdrum, pdrum, suppdrum* 

23. Adjectives in osus lengthen the penult ; as, 
fumdsus t vindsus. 

24. Nouns in etas and itas shorten the penult ; as, 
pittas, civitas, bonXtae. 

25. Adverbs in tim lengthen the penult, those in iter and itus 
shorten it ; as, 

statim, (constantly), vtritim, trtbuUm; acriter, fundUus. Except stdtim, (im- 
mediately), offdtim. 

26. (a.) Words in ates, itis, otis, and in ata, eta, ota, uta, lengthen 
the penult, as, 

vdtes, pSndtes, vitis, mitis, cdrydtis, Jcdribtis, plrdta, mita, poHa, dUUa, dcUla, 
Except sttis, pdtis, drdp&ta; ndta, rbHa. 

(&.) Nouns in ita shorten the penult ; as, 
dmita, ndvita, orbita, semita. Except pltulia. 

27. Nouns in alum, itum, utum, lengthen the penult; as, * * 
lupdtum, dcdnUum, v&rutum. Except defriitum, pulpttum, pitbrttum, latum 

(mud), compltum. 

28. Nouns and adjectives ending in tus lengthen the penult ; as, 
barbdtus, grdius, bdletus, f&cetus, cririitus, p&rUus, agrbfas, tbtus, argtttus, hir~ 

sutus. Except cdtus, Vitus, (-Ms), impetus, rmtus, vigetus, v&tus; dnheiitus, digi- 
tus, grdbdtus, h&titus, hospttus, servttus, splrttus; anUddtus, ndtus, qudtus, tdtus 
(so great); arbutus, putus; inclpus; and derivatives from perfect participles- 
having a short penult; as, exerdtus, habitus. 

29. A penultimate vowel before v is long ; as, 

. cldva, dtiva, dives, ndvis, civis, pdpdver, pdvo % privo, bourn, pr&vus, avttvus, 
fugitive. Except dvis, brivis, gravis, Uvis, dvu; cdvo, gi-dvo, jiw, idw, tew, 
too ; dvus, cdvu$, fdvus, nbvus, fdvor, pdwr, nbvem. 
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30. Words ending in dex, dix, mex, nix, lex, rex, lengthen the 
% enult; as, 

cOdex, judex; lOdix, r&dix; ehnex, pUmex; junix; Hex; cdrex, murex. 
Except c&lex, Alex, r&mcx. 

II. ANTEPENULTS 

§ 293* 1. lis short in diminutives in iculus and icellus (a, urn), 
whether nouns or 'adjectives ; as, 

coUXtidus, dukUdldus, crdticula, pellicula, moUlceUus. Except words in which 
the preceding vowel is short; as, cuiicula, cdnicula: or in which i is long in the 
primitive ; as, cornidda, from comix, -ids, 

2. Numerals in ginti, ginta, eni, and esXmus, lengthen the antepe- 
nult; as, 
viginti, quddrSginta, triceni, quinqudgesimus. 

8. and u before final lentus are short ; as, 
vindUntus, frauditientus, pulvtrnlentus, UHcuUntus. 

4. A vowel before final nea, neo, nia, nio, nius, nium, is long ; as, 
ardnea, tinea, cdneo, munia, punio, FdvOnius, patrlmdnium. Except castdnea, 

tinea, mdneo, mineo, mdneo, tineo, t&neo, iynominia, luscinia, venia, Idnio, venio, 
inytnium, yinius, t&nio, senium ; words in vinium, as, lendclnium ; and deriva- 
tives in onius, when o in the root of the primitive is short; as, Ag&memn&niut, 
from Agamemnon, -dnis. 

5. Words ending in areo, cuius, arium, erium, orius, oriwn, lengthen 
the antepenult; as, 

dreo, dbdrius, plantarium, dicterium, censfiritu, tentorium. Except c&reo, tri- 
ritts, desidirium, xmpirium, mdgistihHum, ministhium. 

6. Adjectives in attcus, atUis, lengthen the antepenult; as, 
dqudUcus, plum&tiUs. Except some Greek words in dUcus; as, gramm&Mcut 

7. / before final tudo is short ; as, 
aUitado, longitudo. 

8. Verbals in btlis lengthen a but shorten i in the antepenult ; as, 
dmdbiUs, imr&bilis; credidllis, terrtbilis. In li&bllis, b belongs to the root. 

9. U before t; is short, (except in Juvernd) ; as, 
j&v&nis, j&vindlis, j&vtnilttas, fl&vius, diluvium. 

III. PENULT OF PROPER NAMES. 

§ 203« 1. Patrials and proper names of more than two sylla- 
bles, found in the poets with the following terminations, shorten the 
penult : — 

ba, de, o,« ges; dus,w ena,» arcs, atus» 

ca,i le,* on,* les, eus," anes, erus,2i itns,» 

la,* pe,« os,8 H 8 ,io g Us is enes, yrus, otus.** 

be, re, er,» bus, Jus,w aris, asus, 

ce,* al, mas, dus, 1 * m^» yris, osus, 

©he, tt, ras, onus," phus,** asis » • nans, 



tas, 


nus,^ 


UTUS, 


etus, 1 * 


des,» 


pus, 18 
lrus, 


esus, 1 * 


utus, 


tes, 1 © 


isus, 


ytus,H 


tis, 11 


orus, 1 * 


ysus, 


vus. 
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Exceptions. 

iM&rtca, Naslca.— ^Erlphvla, Messala, Phllomgla, Su&dgla.— ^Berenice — 
*Eriphyle, Neobule. Perlmefe.— SEurope^mope.— «Cartha»>. Cupavo, Cupldo, 
Orlgo, Theano. — 7 Alemon, Anthedon, Chalcedon, Iason, Philemon, Polypg- 
mon, Sarpedon, Thermodon. — scercyros, Pfcparethos, Pharsalos, Sniphos.— 
»Meleager.— 10 Bessalis, Eumelis, Jtivenalis, Martialis, Phaselis, Srvmphalis. — 
n Benacus, Caicus, Granlcus, Numlcus, Trlvlcus. — ^Ophiuchus.— -»AD?dus. — 
14 Caphareus, Enlpeus, Prometheus, Phoroneus, Salmoneus, Oileus. — "Oethg- 

giis. — ^Names in -clus, in -olus (except ^olus, Naubolus), in -bulus, (except 
Ibiilus) Eumglus, Gaetiilus, lulus, Mass^lus, Orbelus, Pharsalus, Sardanapa- 
lus, Stvmphalus. — n Some in -demus and -phemus; as, Acadgmus, Polypkg- 
mu3. — feSerlphus. — WAlcmgna, Athenae, Camena, Fldgna, Messena, Murena, 
Mfcenae.— a»Amasis.— ^Hdmerus, Iberus. — ^Aratus, Caeratus, Torquatus. — 
»HeraclItus, Hermaphrodites.— ^Buthrdtus. 

2. Proper names of more than two syllables, found in the poets 
with the following terminations, lengthen the penult : — 

ana, 1 sa, num,? 

ina,* ta,* turn, 

ona,* t®, fi or, 8 

yna, ene,« nas, 

Exceptions, 

*Sgquana. — 2 MutIna, Proserpina, Rusplna, Sarslna. — *Ax5na, Matrdna.- 
*Dalmata, Prochyta, Sarmata, Lapltha. — 6 Galatae, Jaxametss, MassagSt», 
Macetae, Saorimatat. — ^Cl^mene, Helene, Melpdmene, Nyctlmene. — *ArImI- 
num, Drepanum. — SNumltor.— ^Miltiades, PjHades, Sotades, Thucjdldes ; «*- 
tronymics m -des, (§ 291, 4,) and plurals in -ades.— 10 AntIphates, Charltes, $u- 
rybates, Ichnobates, Euergetes, MassagStes, and all names in -crates. — 11 Der- 
cetis. — u ApIdanus. Aponus, Caranus, ChrysSgdnus, Clmlnus, Cljfanenus, Con- 
canus, Dardanus, Diadumenus, Earlnus, Erldanus, Fuclnus, Helenus, Llbanus, 
Morlni, Mjteonus, Nebrdphdnus, OlSnus, Pericltmenus^ Rhodanus, San ton us, 
Sequani, Stephanus, Telegdnus, Terminus, and names in -gonus and -xenus.— 
^CLcJipus. — "Pacorus, Bosporus, and names in -chorus and -phorus; as, Stgsl- 
ch6rus, Phosphorus.— * 6 Ephesus, Vogesus, Volesus. — 16 Iapetus, Ta^getus, 
VCnetus.- 5 — "JSpjrtus, Anjftus, Eur^tus, HippSljftus. 

8. The penultimate vowel of the following proper names, and ad- 

ilectives derived fromproper names, though followed by a vowel, is 
ong. See § 283, 1. Exc. 6. 

JEngas, Athlon, Achelous, AchillBus, AlcySngus, Alexandria, Aloeus, Al- 
pheus, Amine as, Amphiaraus, Amphlgenfa, Amphlon, Amythaon, Arlon, An- 
chlseus, Atlanteus, Antiochla, Bioneus, Caesarea, Calaurea, Callidpea, Cassid- 
pea, Cleantheas, C^dSneus. Cymddocea, Cytherea, Darius (-Sus), Deldiimla, 
Dldymaon. Diomedeus, Dollchaon, Echaon. Eleus, End^mionAus, Enyo, Eous, 
Erebeus, Erectheus, Galatea, Glganteus, Heraclea (-eus), Hippodamla, Hype- 
rion, Llthvla. lmaon, Iolaus, lpnlgenla, Ixlon, Laodarala, Latous, Le$b6us t 
Lfcaon, Macnaon, Mausoleum, Medea, Menelaus, Methlon, Myrtous, Oplilon, 
Orion, Orlthyla, Orpheus, Pallanteum (-us), Pandlon, Paphagea, PenSus, Pen- 
thesllea, Phoebeus, Poppea, Protesllaus, Pyrgneus, Sardous,Thalia. 

Note. Eus in the termination of Greek proper names, is commonly a diph- 
thong; as, Alceus, Ckeneiu, Orpheus, Peleus, Perseus, Proletts, Tlieseus, Tydeus, 
which are dissyllables; Bridreus, Enipheus, Macdreus, Typhdeus, which are tri- 
syllables, Iddmineusy etc. Cf. S 253, Exc. 6, Note 2. But in those which in 
Greek are written uoe (etoa), eus forms two syllables; as, AlpliMs. So also in 
adjectives in eta, whether of Greek or Latin origin; as, ErtUns, ErecthWi, 
OrphtOt; cmrias, UgnHU, 
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QUANTITY OF FINAL SYLLABLES. 
L VOWELS. 

MONOSYLLABLES. 

§ 994* (a.) All monosyllables, except enclitics, ending in a 
vowel, are long ; as, 

d, dh, dd, $t&, $, de, m8, te, se, ne, re, t, /I, fti, ywJ , «i, tf, or 6h, dd, pr§, 
prtih, ptf, *tf, tt. 

* t POLYSYLLABLES. 

A fined. 

1. A final, in words declined, is short ; as, musd, templa, capU 
ta, Tydea. % Thus, 

AfiUd mlhi eausas mernSra; quo numlne Isbso.... Virg. A. 1, 8. 

Exc. -4 final is long in the ablative of the first declension, and in 
the vocative of Greek nouns in as and es ; as, s .' 
MQsd, fundd; JEned, PaUd, Anchud. 

2. A final, in words not declined, is long; as, amd, frustrd, 
anted, ergd, intra. Thus, 

Extra fortfinam est quidquid dtaatur amlcis. Mart. Epig. 5, 42, 7. 

Exc. A final is short in eid, itd, quid, and in pSt&, when nsed adverbially, 
In the sense of ' for example.' It is sometimes snort. in the preposition contra, 
and in numerals ending in ginta ; as, triginta, etc. In postea, it is common. 

A final is also short in the names of Greek letters; as, alpkd, betd, etc., and 
in tdrdtantdrd, the imitated sound of the trumpet. 

E final 

§ 295* E final, in words of two or tnore syllables, is short; 
as, ndte, patr&, ipse, curre, regere, nempe, ant$. Thus, 

hufyt, parvS puer, rlsu cognosdrS matrem. Virg. B. 4, 60. 

Remark. The enclitics -que, -ne, -ve, -ce, -te, -frtc, etc., as they are not used 
alone, have e short, according to the rule; as, niquS, hujusce*, suqpti. Cf. 
* 294, (a.) 

Exc. 1. 27 final is long in nouns of the first and fifth declensions ; 
as, 

CalUSpe, Tj/dide, fide. So also in the compounds of re and die ; as. quart, 
hddie, prhMe, postridie, qudtldie, and in the ablative fame, originally of tne fifth 
declension. 

Exc. 2. E final is lone in Greek vocatives from nouns in -ea, of the third 
declension; as, Achille, Hippdmine; and in Greek neuters plural; as, ceti, mile, 
pelage, Tempi. 

Exc. 3. In the second conjugation, e final is long in the second 
person singular of the imperative active; as, ddce, mtine ;• — but it is 
sometimes short in cave, valt and vide. 
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Exc. 4. E final is long in adverbs forr/ved from adjectives of the 
second declension ; as, 

pldcide, pulchre, valde for vd&dS, maadmS; but it is short in beni, mdfif, infcrni, 
and supernS. 

Exc.. 5. Fer8, fermS, and &h$] have the final e long. 

I fincL 

§ 390* /final is long; as, domini, fill, classt, dociri, si. 
Thus, 

Quid dSmba f&cfent, audent cum talia fttree. Yvrg. E. 8, 16. 

Exc. 1. (a.) /final is common in ntfhi, ttbi, sfbi, Xbi, and ubL 

\Jb.) In ublque and commonly in ibidem it is long, bnt in tibtvis and tiblnam it 
b short.— (c.) In nt$L qufoi, and cut, when a dissyllable, t final is common, 
but usually short In utinam and utlquc, and rarely, also, in Mi, it is short. 

Exc. 2. /final is short in the dative singular of Greek nouns of the third de- 
clension, which increase in the genitive; as, Pallddl, MindUM, Teihyi. 

Exc. 3. / final is short in the vocative of Greek nouns in 4s; as, Alexi, 
Daphni, P&H* But it is long in vocatives from Greek nouns in -it, (us) -entos; 
as, Simdi, PprdU 

Exc. 4. /final is short in Greek datives and ablatives plural in -*», or, be- 
fore a vowel, sin ; as, Dryfoi, herOUl, TV&Esfn. 

O final. 

§ 397. final, in words of two or more syllables, is com- 
mon ; as, virgoy amo, quando. Thus, 

Ergd mttn capita Scylla est tnlmlca paterno. Virg. Or. 886. 
ErgS golHcItae tu causa, pScQnia, Tlt» es ! Prop. 8, 6, 1. 

Exc. 1. final is long in the dative and ablative singular; as, ddmtnd, regno, 
bond, tudy %Ud, eO. 

Exc. 2. final is long in ablatives used as adverbs ; as, certd. fahd, mMM, 
tulgO, edj qu6 ; and also m ornnind, in ergd, * for the sake of,' ana in the inter- 
jection to. 

Remark 1. The final o of verbs is almost always long in poets of the Augus- 
tan age. 

Rem. 2. In poets subsequent to the Augustan age, final o in verbs, in ge- 
runds, and in the adverbs ddeo, idea, ergo, mo, vero, porro, retro, immo, idcirco, 
sibltOj and postremo, is sometimes short. 

Exc. 8. final is short in ctto, tflteo, prdfecto, and the compounds of mddo ; 
as, dummddd, postmddd, etc. ; and in igo and hOmo it is more frequently short 
than long. 

Exc. 4. final in Greek nouns written with an omega (») is long; as, C&0, 
IHcto, Aihd, and Andrdged, (gen.) 

U final, 

§ 3^8. 1. V final is long; as, vultu, cornu, Panthu, dtctu, 
diu. Thus, 

VultQ y quo ooalum ttmpMtateftive sfvSnat. Ftrg. A. 1, 266. 

a? 
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Etc. Ind& and *&•*, ancient forms of wi and non, have t» short U is also 
short in terminations in us short, when * is removed by elision; as, conUntff, 
for coiUentOs. See § 805, 2. 

Y final 
2. T final is short ; as, Mbly, Tiphy. Thus, 

mii vScant rfperi : nlgri radlce tenStur. Ovid. M. 14, 293. 
Exc. Y in the dative Tithg, being formed by contraction, is long. § 288, IIL 

II. CONSONANTS. 
MONOSYLLABLES. 

§ 299 1. Monosyllabic substantives ending in a consonant 
are long; all other monosyllables ending in a consonant are 
short; as, 

tb% rlr, /fir, jus, splen, v$r, f&r, lar, N&r, odr, Ser, far, fas, mas, r&, .p&, 
Dts,(jlls, lis, vis, fids, mds, rds, Trds, Os, (Oris), aos, grits, rus, tus ; — nic, tit, an, do, 
ad, quid, quls, qudt, U; as, 

Ipse d8cet quid igam. Jto est « «i hoste dScCri. Ow/. M. 4, 428. 
Fir ftdeo frondi nemSrum, vCr utile silvia. Virg. G. 2, 823. 

Note. The rules for the quantity of final syllables ending in a consonant 
imply that the consonant is single, and that it is preceded by a single voweL 
If otherwise the syllable will be long by § 283, IV. and II. 

Exc. 1. CSr, fU, mil, pdl, vtr, 6s (gen. ossis), and probably vas (vddis), are 
short. 

Exc. 2. En, ndn, quln, sin, era's, plus, cur, and par, are long: so also are 
particles and pronouns ending in c, except nee, which is short, and the pro- 
nouns hie and hoc, in the nominative and accusative, which are common. 

Exc. 8. Monosyllabic plural cases of pronouns and forms of verbs in as, es, 
and is, are long; as, hds, quas, hds, nds, vds,-guos, his, qids ; — das, fies, ties, it, 
fis, sis, vis ; except is from sum which is short. 

Exc. 4. The abridged imperatives retain the quantity of their root; as, <fiq 
due, from dico, duco; fdc, fir, from fdcio, firo. 

POLYSYLLABLES. 

D, Li, N, R, T, final 

2. Final syllables ending in d, I, n, r, and t, are short ; as, 
iUud, consul, carmen, patir, caput. Thus, 

Obatupuit s\mul ipse, Blmul perculsus Achates. Vtrg. A. 1, 618. 

Notnin Arldnium Slculaa implivtr&t nrbes. Ovid. F. 2, 98. 

Dam lOquor, horrSr, h&bet; paraque est memlnism d5l6ris. Id. M. 9, 29L 

Exc. 1. E in lien is long. 

Exc. 2. In Greek nouns, nominatives in n (except those in on, 
written with an omicron), masculine or feminine accusatives in an or 
en, and genitives plural in on, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 

11U*, Orm, Mni an, Anchlstn, OtiUfpfoi tyframmdW^ 
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Exc. 8. A8r, (Ether, and nouns in 2r which form their genitive in 
iris, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 

crater, sotir. So also Iter; but the compound Celtiber has sometimes in 
Martial its last syllable short 

Remark. A final syllable ending in t, may be rendered long by a diphthong, 
by contraction, by syncopation, or by position; as, aid, tibit for tibiit, fumat, 
for fumcvlt, dmdnt. See § 283, II. I1L IV*., and § 162, 7, (d.) 

m M JinaL 

Note. Final m with the preceding vowel is almost always cut off, when 
the next word begins with a vowel. See Ecthlipsis, $ 305, 2. 

3. Final syllables ending in m, when it is not cut off, are short; 
as, 

Quam l&udu, plumS? cocto nUm &dest hSnor Idem. Hot. S. 2, 2, 28. 

Remark. Hence in composition the final syllables of cum and circum are 
short; as, cdmido, drcumdgo, 

C JinaL ^ 

4. Final syllables ending in c are long ; as, alec, tttic, istde y 
iUuc. Thus, 

Ittle indocto prlmum se exSrcuit arcu. Tib. 2, 1, 69. 
Exc. The final syllable ofdbn&c is short; as, 

DOnie eris f elix, multoe n&m&abis &mlcos. Ovid, Trist. 1, 0, 5. 

AS, ES, and OS, JinaL 

§ 300. Final syllables in as, es, and o$ 9 are long ; as, 

m6$d$, pitta's, arnds, uEneds, quies, sermdnis, digs, Pene'ldpe's, ducentiis, monSs, 
Muds, virus, dOminOs. Thus, 

Has autem terras, It&llque hanc HtSris Bram. Tirg. A. 8, 896. 
Si m5do dls illis cultus, sbnlllsque p&ratus. Ovid. M. 6, 454. 

Exc. 1. (a.) AS. As is short in dnds, in Greek nouns whose genitive ends 
in Mis or ddos; as, Areas, Pallas; and in Greek accusatives plural of the third 
declension; as, herdds, lavipddds. 

(3.) As is short also in Latin nouns in as, ddos, formed like Greek patronym- 
ics; as, Appids. 

Exc. 2. ES. (a.) Final es is short in nouns and adjectives of the 
third declension which increase short in the genitive; as, hospes, 
limes, hehes ; gen. hospttis, etc. 

(b.) But it is long in dbtis, dries, p&rics, Oris, afcd jtfs, with its compounds 
cornlpes, sdrdpes, etc. 

(c.) Es, in the present tense of sum and its compounds, and in the preposi- 
tion penes, is short. 

id.) £sls short in Greek neuters in es; as, c&coetiih, and in Greek nomina- 
tives and vocatives plural from nouns of the third declension, which increase 
in the genitive; as, Arcade's,' Tides, Amaz6n£s; from Areas, Arcddis,-etc. 

Exc. 3. OS. (a.) Os is short in compds, impds, and 6s (ossis), with its com- 
pound exfa. 
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(ft.) 0* is short in Greek nouns and cases written in the original with ond-. 
enm; as(l) in all neuters; as^ chads, epds, ArgOs; (2) in all nouns of the second 
declension; as, litis, Tjrds, Velds; except those whose genitive is in 6, (Greek 
*); as, Aihte, gen. AtiiO:(S) in genitives singular of the third declension; as, 
PaUddds, Tethyfis, from PaUas and Tetkys. 

IS, US, and YS, final 

§ 301* Final syllables in is, us, and ys, are short ; as, 

torts, miUUs, mills, am&Bs, dmdbU, indgis) pectus, tonus, qus, dmamus, rursus^ 
ttnus; Cdpys, ltys. Thus, 

Non Spit Inde tulifc collector sSdSla flOres. Ovid. M. 18. 928. 
SBri*s ant clttufl s6dem prfpfrton&s ad Snam. Id. M. 10, 38. 
At Cipys, et quSram m&ior sententia menti. Virg. A. 2, 85. 

Exc. 1. IS. (a.) is is long in plural cases ; as, 

m&sis, nObls ; omnis, urbis, (for omnes, ttrbes) ; «*fo, (for jwets or qitibus). So 
also in the adverbs gratis, ingrafts, and y&rfr, which are in reality datives or 
ablatives plural. * 



Adde ttt Sgrtgiaa wrfeij, 5p£rumque labQrem. id. a. 2, 155. 

(&.) A is long in the nominative of nouns whose genitive ends in Vis, lids, or 
mttu; as, Bomms, Sdldmls, Simois. 

(c.) Is is long in the second person singular of the present indica- 
tive active of the fourth conjugation ; as, 

audls, nesds. So also in the second persons, fis, is, sis. vis, viUs, and their 
compounds; as, adsis, possis, quamvis, matis, nOiU, etc. Gf. $ 299, 1, Exc. 8. - 

Id.) Ms, in the future perfect and perfect subjunctive, is common; as, 
tftfcru. 

Exc. 2. US. (a.) Us is long in nouns of the third declension which 
increase long, and in the genitive singular, and the nominative, ac- 
cusative, and vocative plural of the fourth declension, (§ 89, Rem., 
and § 283, m.); as, 

teU&s, virffis, incQs ;—fructus. But pdlus, with the us short, occurs in Horace, 
Art. Poet. 65. 

(b.) Us is long in Greek nouns written in the original with the diphthong ous 
($uc) whether in the nominative or genitive; as, nom. Amdthus, Opus, (Edipus, 
tripus, Panthus; gen. JHd&s, SapphOs. But compounds of pus (rove), when of 
the second declension, have us short; as,p6%p&s. 

Note. The last syllable of every verse, (except the anapaestic and 
the Ionic a minore), majr be either long or short at the option of the 
poet 

Remark. By this is meant, that, although the measure require a long syl- 
lable, a short one may be used in its stead ; and a long syllable may be used 
where a short one is required; as in the following verses, where the short syl- 
lable ma stands instead of a long one, and the long syllable cu instead of a 
short one: — 

Sangulnetque mftnu crtpltantia conc&tit armfl. Ovid. M. 1, 148. 
Non tfgei Mauri jfcolUf, neo area. Hor. Od. 1, 22, 2. 
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VERSIFICATION. 
FEET. 

§ 303* A foot is a combination of two or more syllables of 
a certain quantity. 

Feet are either simple or compound. Simple feet consist of two 
or three syllables; compound feet of four. 

I. SIMPLE FEET. 
1. Of two Syllables. 

Spondee, two long, ; as, fondant 

Pyrrhic, two short, w w ; as, Ditis. 

Trochee, or choree, a long and a short, — w; as, drmd. 

iambus, a short and a long, w — ; as, '. . .irdnL 

2. Of three Syllables. 

Dactyl* a long and two short, — w w; as, cdrpdrd. 

Anapaest.. ... two short and a long, w w — ; as, dbtntni. 

Tribrach, three short, www; as, fdcSri. 

Molossw, three long, ; as, cbntindunL 

Amphibrach, a short, a long, and a short, w — w; as,. .dmdri. 

Amphimdcrus, or Cretins, long, a short, and a long, — w — ; as, . .cdsUtds. 

Bacchlm, a short and two long, w ; as, Cdi&nes. 

Antibaccmus, two long and a short, w; as, Rdmdn&s. 

II. COMPOUND FEET. 

i 

Dispondee, a donble spondee, ; as, cdnflfxSruni. 

Proceleusmatic, a double Pyrrhic, w w w w ; as, hdmtnibus. 

Ditrochee, a double trochee, — w — wi as cdmqrdbdvtt. 

Diiambus,. a double iambus, w — w — ; bs, dmdvirdnt. 

Greater ionic, a spondee and a Pyrrhic, w w ; as, . . .cdrrextm&s. 

Smaller Ionic, a Pyrrhic and a spondee, w w ; as, . . .prdperdbdnt. 

Choriambus, a choree and an iambus, — ^ w — ; as, . . .teti'tflcdnt. 

Antispast, an iambus and a choree, w w ; as, . . .ddhcesl&si. 

First epitrit, an iambus and a spondee, w ; as, . . .dmavhUnU 

Second epitrit, a trochee and a spondee, — w ; as, . . .cdnditores. 

Third epitrit, a spondee and ftn iambus, _w — ; as, . . .discdrdids. 

Fourth epitrit, a spondee and a trochee, y — w ; as, . . .ddduxistts. 

First paon, a trochee and a Pyrrhic, — www; as, . . .tempdrlb&s. 

Second paon, an iambus and a Pyrrhic, w — w w ; as,. . .pdtenttd. 

Third paon, *. a PjTrhic and a trochee, w w — w ; as, . . .dntrndtils. 

Fourth paon,. a Pyrrhic and an iambus, www — ; as,. . .cil&rttas. 

Remark. Those feet are called isocnronous, which consist of equal times, 
as the spondee, the dactyl, the anapaest, and the proceleusmatic, one long time 
being considered equal to two short. 
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METEE. 

§ 303. 1. Metre is an arrangement of syllables and feet 
according to certain rules. 

2. In this general sense, it comprehends either an entire verse, a part of a 
verse, or any number of verses. 

3. Metre is divided into dactylic, anapastic, iambic, trochaic, chart 
ambic, and Ionic. These names are derived from the original oi 
fundamental foot employed in each. 

4. A metre or measure, in a specific sense, is either a single foot, 
or a combination of two feet In the dactylic, choriambic, and Ionic 
metres, a measure consists of one foot ; in the other metres, of two 
feet Two feet constituting a measure are sometimes called a syzygy 

VERSES. 

§ 304L A verse is a certain number of feet, arranged in a 
regular order, and constituting a line of poetry. 
- 1. Two verses are called a distich ; a half verse, a hemistich* 

2. Verses are of different kinds, denominated sometimes, like the 
different species of metre, from the foot which chiefly predominates 
in them ; as, dactylic, iambic, etc. ; — sometimes from the number of 
feet or metres which they contain ; as, senarius, consisting of six feet ; 
Htonarius, of eight feet ; manometer, consisting of one measure ; dbne- 
ter, of two; trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, hexameter; — sometimes 
from a celebrated author who used a particular species ; as, Sapphic, 
Anacreontic, Alcaic, Asclepiadic, Glyconic, Phalozcian, Sotadic, Archir 
lochian, Alcmanian, Pherecratic, Aristophanic, etc., from Sappho, Ana- 
creon, Alcozus, Asclepiades, Glticon, Phalcecus, Sotades, ArchUbchus, 
Alcman, Pherecrdtes, Aristophanes, etc. — and sometimes from the 
particular uses to which they were applied ; as, the prosodiac, from 
its use in solemn processions, the paramiac, from its frequent use in 
proverbf. 

3. A verse, with respect to the metres which it contains, may be 
complete, deficient, or redundant 

(1.) A verse which is complete is called acatalectic. 

(2.) A verse which is deficient, if it wants one syllable at the end, 
is called catalectic ; if it wants a whole foot or half a metre, it is 
called brachycatalectic. 

(3.) A verse which wants a syllable at the beginning, is called 
acephalous. 

(4.) A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot, is called 
hypercatalectic or hypermeter 

4. Hence, the complete name of every verse consists of 'three 
terms — the first referring to the species, the second to the number of 

* metres, and the third to the ending; as, the dactylic trim&encatalectic. 
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5. A Terse or portion of a verse of any kind (measured from the 
beginning) which contains three half feet, or a foot and a half, is 
called a trihfrnlm&ris ; if it contains five half feet, or two feet and a 
half, it is called a penthemimiris ; if seven half feet, or three feet and 
a half, a hepthemimeris ; if nine half feet, or*four feet and a half, an 
ennehimfmZris. A portion* of a verse consisting of one whole metre 
jtnd a half, is called a hemidlius, as being the half of a trimeter. 

Note. The respective situation of each foot in a verse is called its place. 

6. Scanning is the dividing of a verse into the feet of which it is 
composed. 

Re m ark. In order to scan correctly, it is necessary to know the quantity 
of each syllable, and also to understand the following poetic usages, which are 
sometimes called *> 

FIGUBES OF PB0S0DY. 

STNALCEPHA. 

§ 305. 1. Syncdcepha is the elision of a final vowel or 

diphthong in scanning, when the following word begins with a 

vowel 

Tims, terra anUqua is read terr 9 anOgua; DardVMm tnfen**, Dar&htf tn- 
fensi ; vcnto hue, veni* hue. So, 

Quidre mSror? si omnes Ono ordlne h&bStis AofalTOS. Vvg. A. 2, 10ft. 
Which is scanned thus — 

Quidre mSror? s' omnes fin' ordm' hftbStfc Achlros. 

(1.) The interjections 0, heu, ah, proh> vce, vah, are not elided ; 

as, 

O et de LSLtft, O et de gente S&blna. Ovid. M. 14, 882. 
Kemark. But 0, though not elided, is sometimes made short; as, 
Te Ofrydon O Alexi; trthlt sua quemque YSluptas. Virg. B. 2, 66. 

(2.) Other long vowels and diphthongs sometimes remain unelided, in which 
case, when in the thesis of a foot, they are commonly made short; as,. 
Victor Spud r&pldum SXmoSnta sub IU5 alto. Virg. A. 6, 261. 
Ann! tempore eo qui EtSsice esse f Cruntur. Liter. 6, 717. 
Ter sunt cOndtl impOnere Pslid Ossam. Virg. G. 1, 281. 
Glauct et PindpSce, et InOo Mellcerta. Id. 0. 1, 486. 

(8.) Barely a short vowel, also, remains without elision; as, 

Et Tfira incessu p&tuit ded. Hie ubi matrem.... Virg. A. 1, 405. 
(4.) Synaloepha in a monosyllable occasionally occurs; as, 

Si ad vitOlam spectas, nihil est, quod poc&la laudes. Virg. 1. 8, 48. 
- For synaloBpha at the end of a line, see Synapheia, $ 807, 8. 

EOTHLIPSIS. 
i 

2. Ecthlipsis is the elision of a final m with the preceding 

vowel, when the following word begins with a voweL Thus, 

O elms homlnum, quantum est in films mine! Pars. 1, L 
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Which is thus scanned— 

cQraa hBmin' quant' est in rebus InSne. . 
Monstrvm horrendicm, inibnne, ingens, eni lQmen ftdemptom. Virg. A. 8, 668. 

(1.) This elision Was sometimes omitted by the early poets; as, 

CorpdrUm offlcium est quftnlam prdmSre omnia deorsuia. Luer. 1, 868. 

See §299, 2. 
(2.) Final s, also, with the preceding vowel, is sometimes elide! by the 
early poets before a vowel, and sometimes « alone before a consonant; as, cxm- 
terW aique (Eon.), for contentu* atque; omntbu* rebut, (Lucr.) So, 
Tom UUirOlP d5tor, certisshnM > mtnem* mortis. Lucil. 
Remark. This elision took place principally in short syllables. 
For ecthlipsis at the end of a line, see Synapheia, § 807, 8. 

STN-fi-RESIS. 

§ 300. 1. Synaeresis is the contraction into one syllable 
of two vowels which are usually pronounced separately. Thus, 

Awed percusstim vtrgi, rerramque vSnSnis. Virg. A. 7, 190. 
Eoutem h&buit sScum, qnlbns est Slata, c&pUlos. Prop. 4, 7, 7. 
Tltyre, pascentes a flQmlne reiee capellas. Virg. E. 8, 96. 

Remark 1. So Phafihon is pronounced Phasthon; alvto, alvo; Orpihea, 
Orpha ; deorsum, dorsum. 

(1.) Synaeresis is frequent in u, ildem, iisdem, dii, dUs t dein, deinceps, deinde, 
deal, deirat, deero, deertt, deesse; as, 

Precipitator iquis, et ftquis noz surgit ab tsdem. Ovid. M. 4, 92. 
Sint MsBcSnsLtes; non deerunt, Flacce, Marines. Mart. 8, 56, 5. 

Rem. 2. Qd and huic are usually monosyllables. 

(2.) When two vowels in compound words are read as one syllable, the 
former may rather be considered as elided than as united with the latter; as, 
e in arUeamb&lo, antelre, antfhac, dehinc, meherctite, etc., and a in cottiralre. 

(3.) The syllable formed by the union of * or u followed by another vowel 
retains the quantity of the latter vowel, whether long or short; *&,dbiite, driHe, 
dbietjnm, pdi-i^tibus, consilium, fortultus, NdsuUenus, vindemidtor, arnnid ; genud. 
tenuis, pUuita, fluvrtrum, etc. In such examples, the t and « are pronounced 
like initial y and w; as, dbyite, p&ryttlbus, consilyum, fortwUus, Nasidyenus, 
omn-yd, tenwis, pitwita, etc.; and, like consonants, they have, with another 
consonant, the power of lengthening a preceding short vowel, as in the above 
examples. 

Note. In Statius, the word t&nw&re occurs as a trisyllable, in which the 
three vowels, via, are united in pronunciation; thus, ten^un^-re. 

(4.) Sometimes, after a synaloepha or echthlipsis, two vowels suffer synaere- 
sis; as, sleliio et, pronounced stell-yet: consilium et, — con$il-yei, 

(5.) If only one of the vowels is written, the contraction is called crans; as, 
ctt, consili, for dii, consiliL 

DIURESIS. 

2. Diceresis is the division of one syllable into two; as, 

auldl, TrSta, stl&a, stiddent; for aula, Troia or Troja, stlra. suddenL So, 
sti&sco for suesco; rtliqMs for HlXquus; ecqttis for ecquis; miluils tor milvus, ete., 

as 
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JStherenm Reniom, atqne aurSt simpllcis ighem. Vwg. A. 6. 747. 
Atque alios alii irrldent, Veneremqne su&dent. Lucr. 4, 1153. 
Grammatlci certant; et adhuc sub indlce lis est. Hor. A. P. 78. 
Auraruni et silike mStu. Id. 0. 1, 23, 4. 

(1.) So in Greek words originally written with a diphthong («or»;); as, 
iUgela for tl80a, Bacchetd for Bacchea, KhcBteiUs for Mccteus, Plelfo for Ptttt . 
and also in words of Latin origin; as, Vet&s for Veius, Aqulleid for AqmUOL 

Remabk. This figure is sometimes called dialysis, 

SYSTOLE. 

§ 307* 1. Systole is the shortening of a syllable which is 
long by nature or by position ; as, 

vWn for videsne, in which e is naturally long; s&Wn for sdtisne, in which t is 
long by position; — hddie for hdc die ; multimddis for multia mddU. So, 
Ducexe muUimSdis voces, et fiectere cantos. Lucr. 6, 1405. 

(1.) By the omission of /after tib, dd, <5&, sfiJ, and r£, in compound words, 
those prepositions retain their naturally short quantity, which would otherwise 
be made long by position; &8 7 dbici, &tucitj 6blcu 1 etc. Thus, 

Si quid nostra tuis Hdteit vexatio rSbus. Mart. 10, 82, 1. 

Remabk. In some compounds the short quantity of dd and 6b is preserved 
before a consonant by the elision of the d or b of the preposition, as in tipMc^ 
6p$rio y dmitto, etc. , 

(2.) The penult of the third person plural of certain perfects is said by 
some to be shortened by systole; as, stStSrunt, Wrunt, etc. ; but others ascribe 
these irregularities to the errors of transcribers, or the carelessness of writers. 

DIASTOLE. 

2. Diastole is the lengthening of a syllable which is naturally 
short. 

(1.) It occurs most frequently in proper names and in compounds of re; as, 
Pri&mtdes, reUgio, etc. Thus, 

Hanc ttbi Pri&mldes mitto, Ledaea, salutem. Ovid. H. 16, 1. 
RStlg&Tve patrum multos servata per annos. Virg. A. 2, 715. 

(2.) Some editors double the consonant after the lengthened re; as, rd&gio. 
(8.) Diastole is sometimes called ectdsis. 

STNAPHEIA. 

3. Synapheia is such a connection of two consecutive verses, 

that the first syllable of the latter verse has an influence on the 

final syllable of that which precedes, either by position, synaloe- 

pha, or ecthlipsis. See §§ 283 and 305. 

(1.) This figure is most frequent in anapaestic verse, and in the Ionic a 
txin&re. 

The following lines will illustrate its effect: — 

Prseeeps silvai montesque fugU 
Cltus Actacon. Sen. 

Here the t in the final syllable of fugk, which is naturally short, is made long 
by position before the following consonants, tc. 
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Omuls Marefirio slmlUs, vScemque dSlGmnqu* 
Et crlnes flaros.... Tirg. A. 4, 558. 
Dissldens plebi numfiro beatorum 
Exlmit Tirtus. Hor. O. 2, 2, 18. 

In the former of these examples, synapheia and synaloepha are combined, me 
bein<* elided before et in the following line; in the latter there is a similar 
combination of synapheia and ecthlipsis. 

(2.) By synapheia, the parts of a compound word are sometimes divided be- 
tween two verses ; as, 

.... si nonoffendSret Gnum- 
Quemque poStarum llmae labor et mSra... Hor. A. P 290 

(8.) In hexameter verse a redundant syllable at the end of a line elided be- 
fore a vowel at the beginning of the next line, by causing the accent to fall on 
the second syllable of the concluding spondee, and connecting th* two verses 
by synapheia, excites the expectation of something which is to follow, and 
often tends to magnify the object; as, 

Qufia silper- | -atra si- | -lex, jam- J -jam lap- | -flilra ca- | -dSntl- | -que 

Immlnet asslmllis. F»>y. A. 6, 602. 

Remark. The poets often make use of other figures, also, which, however, 
are not peculiar to them. Such are prosthesis, tipharisis, synedpe, epenlh&sU, 
apoedpe, paragdge, tmesis, antithesis, and metathesis. See § 322. 

ARSIS AND THESIS. 

§ 308. (1.) Rhythm is the alternate elevating and depress- 
ing of the voice at regular intervals in pronouncing the syllables 
of verse. 

(2.) The elevation of the voice is called arsis, its depression thesis 
These terms designate, also, the parts of a foot on which the eleva- 
tion or depression falls. 

1. The natural arsis is on the long syllable of a foot; and hence, 
in a foot composed wholly of long, or wholly of short syllables, when 
considered in itself, the place of the arsis is undetermined ; but when 
such foot is substituted for the fundamental foot of a metre, its arsis is 
determined by that of the latter. 

Remark. Hence, a spondee, in trochaic or dactylic metre, has the- arsis on 
the first syllable; but in iambic or anapaestic metre, it has it on the last 

2. The arsis is either equal in duration to the thesis, or twice as 
long. 

Thus, in the dactyl, — w w, and anapaest, w w — , it is equal ; in the tro- 
chee, — w. and iambus, w — , it is twice as long. This difference in the pro- 
portionate duration of the arsis and thesis constitutes the difference of rhythm. 
A foot is said to have the descending rhythm, when its arsis is at the beginning, 
and the ascending, when the thesis is at the beginning. 

E. The stress of voice which falls upon the arsis of a foot, is called 
the ictus. When a long syllable in the arsis of a foot is resolved into 
two short ones, the ictus falls upon the former. 

Note 1. Some suppose that the terms arsis and thesis, as used by the an- 
cients, denoted respectively the rising and falling of the hand in beating time* 
end that the place of the thesis wae the syllable which received the iofts 
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Note 2. As the ancient pronunciation of Latin is not now understood, 
writers differ in regard to the mode of reading verse. According to some, the 
accent of each word should always be preserved; while others direct that the 
stress of voice should be laid on the arsis of the foot, and that no regard should 
be paid to the accent. 

It is generally supposed that the final letters elided by synalcrpha and ecth- 
lipsis, though omitted in scanning, were pronounced in reading verse. 

CJESURA. 

§ 309. Ccesura is the separation, by the ending of a word, 
of syllables rhythmically or metrically connected. 

Caesura is of three kinds: — 1, of the foot; 2, of the rhythm; and 3, 
of the verse. 

1. Caesura of the foot occurs when a word ends before a foot is 
completed; as, 

Silves- I -trem term- | -i Mo- | -earn medi- | -taris a- | -yfinO. Vtrg. E. 1, 2. 

2. Caesura of the rhythm is the separation of the arsis from the 
thesis by the ending of a word, as in the second, third, and fourth 
feet of the preceding verse. 

Rem 1. It hence appears that the caesura of the rhythm is always a caesura 
of the foot, as e. g. in the 2d, 3d, and 4th feet of the preceding verse ; but. on 
the contrary, that the caesura of the foot is not always a caesura of the rhythm, 
as e. g. in the fifth foot of the same verse. 

(1.) Caesura of the rhythm allows a final syllable naturally short, 
to stand in the arsis of the foot instead of a long one, it being length- 
ened by the ictus; as, ■ m 
PSctSrl- 1 -Mfc Inhl- | -&ns spl- | -rantla | cSnsoltt | exta. Fug. A. 4, 64. 

This occurs chiefly in hexameter verse. 

Rem. 2. Caesura of the foot and of the verse do not of themselves lengthen a 
short syllable, but they often coincide with that of the rhythm. 

3. Caesura of the verse is such a division of a line into two parts, 
as affords to the voice a convenient pause or rest, without injury to 
the sense or harmony. 

Rem. 3. The caesura of the verse is often called the ccuural pause. In sev- 
eral kinds of verse, its place is fixed; in others, it may fall in more than one 
place, and the choice is left to the poet Of the former kind is the pentameter, 
of the latter the hexameter. 

The proper place of the csesural pause will be treated of, so far as shall be necessary, 
under each species of verse. 

Rem. 4. The effect of the caesura is to connect the different words har- 
moniously together, and thus to give smoothness, grace, and sweetness, to the 
verse. 

DIFFERENf KINDS OF v METRE. 

DACTYLIC METRE. 

§ 310* I. A hexameter or heroic verse consists of six feet. 
Of these the fifth is a dactyl, the sixth a spondee, and each of 
the other four either a dactyl or a spondee ; as, 
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I*t«M|t«TTn>IH^m^^|-♦^PT«oW(«^«d^j-n5rt. Fir*. A. 9, 608. 
Inttn- I -si erl- I -nSs 16n- I -gi eSr- | -vioe fltt- | «bant. TOtvU. 8, 4, 27. 
LfldSrf | qu» tSI- I -15m cftla- | -m5 per- 1 -mlslt a- ( -grSstt. Virg. S. 1, 10. 

1. The fifth fbot is sometimes a spondee, and the verse in such 
case is called spondaic ; as, 

Cara dS- | -urn s5b5- | -18f mag- | -num JBvIs | IncrS- | -mSntam. Virg. E. 4, 49. 

Remark 1. In such verses, the fourth foot is commonly a dactyL and the 
fifth should not close with the end of a word. Spondaic lines are thought to 
be especially adapted to the-expression of grave and solemn subjects. 

2. A light and rapid movement is produced by the frequent recur- 
rence of dactyls ; a slow and heavy one by that of spondees ; as, 

Qnidrttpft- I -dint* ptt- | -trim stall- | -W quatlt | ung&la I campum. Virg. A. 8, 696, 
1111 in- f -tfir 85- | -e6 mag- | -na n | brachla tsllunt. 23. A. 8, 462. 

Rem. 2. Variety in the use of dactyls and spondees in successive lines, haa 
an agreeable effect. Hexameter verse commonly ends in a word of two or 
three syllables, and a monosyllable at the end of a line is generally ungraceful, 
but sometimes produces a good effect; as, 

Stfimltur, I Sx&nl- I -mlsquS, trS- I -mSns pr6- I -<5umblt hu- I -ml bCe. Virg. A. 6, 4S1. 

Partttri- | -ant mSn- 1 -tts : nis- | -cStur | rldlctt- j -lfis mils. Bar. A. P. 189. 

8. The beauty and harmony of hexameter verse depend much on due at- 
tention to the ccesura. (See $ 809.) A line in which it is neglected is destitute 
of poetic beauty, and can hardly be distinguished from prose; as, 
RCmS | mSnlS. | Wrrfilt | ImpIgSr | Hannibal | Simls. Emn. 

4. The caesural pause most approved in heroic poetry is that which 
occurs after ^the penthemimgris, i. e. after the arsis in the third foot 
This is particularly distinguished as the heroic caesura. Thus, 

Itd5mJi8|Int5ri-|-«r0r5-|-galI|Bpl5ndI4a|iaxa. Virg. A. 1, 687. 

5. Instead of the preceding, a cssura in the thesis of the third 
foot, or after the arsis of the fourth, was also approved as heroic ; as, 

Infan- I -dOm r€- | -gtaa B jtt- | -b«f r*n»- I -var* d5- I -lOrem. Virg. A. 2, 8. 
IndS t8- | -xo patfir [MuZ- | -as slo | Oxsib ab | Slt6. Id. A. 2, 2. 

Rem. 8. When the caesural pause occurs, as in the latter example, after the 
hephthemimSris, i. e. after the arsis of the fourth foot, another but slighter one is 
often found in the second foot; as, 
Prima tfi- | -nSt, plSu- | -fiflquS t5- | -lat D frSml- | -tuquS s8- | -cOndo. Virg. A. 6, 888. 

6. The caesura after the third foot, dividing the verse into exactly 
equal parts, was least approved ; as, 

Cul nfin | dlctSs B> | -las pSSr 6t La- | -tOnm | DSloe. Virg. &. 8, 6. 

Rem. 4. The caesural pause between the fourth and fifth feet was considered 
as peculiarly adapted to pastoral poetry, particularly when the fourth foot was 
a dactyl, and was hence termed the oncotic caesura; as, 

Stant Tltu- | -li St t«n8- | -rts ma- | -gltlbSfl aSra | cfimplSnt. Nemes. 

Note 1. The caesura after the arsis is sometimes called the masculine or 
syllabic caesura; that in the thesis, the femininenv trochaic, as a trochee imme- 
diately precedes. When a caesura occurs in the fifth foot it is usually the 
trochaic caesura, unless the foot is a spondee^ as, 

FraxInSs | In sll- | -via pOl- | -chSrrlma, | plntis tn | hSrtls. Virg. E. 7; 66. 

(a.) It is to be remarked that two successive trochaic caesuras in the second 
and third feet are, in general, to be avoided, but they are sometimes employed 
to express irregular or impetuous motion; as, 
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TJna En- | -rtuqui N5- 1 4HaquS rtt- I -ant ct*- | -bSrqufi pr5- | -cCllIs. Virg. A. 1, 8S. 

(b.) Successive trochaic caesuras are, in like manner, to be avoided in the AM 
and fourth feet, but are approved in the first and second, in the fourth and" 
Jifih, and in the Jirst, third and ffih. See Virg. A. 6, 651: 1, 94: and 6, 622. 

Note 2. In the principal cresura of the verse poets frequently^ introduce a 
pause in the sense, which must be attended to in order to determine the place 
of the caesural pause. For in the common place for the caesura in the third 
foot there is often a caesura of the foot; while, in the fourth foot, a still more 
marked division occurs. In this case, the latter is to be* considered as the 
principal caesura, and distinguished accordingly; as, 

Belli | ferra- j -tos p8s- | -tea, p5r- 1 -tasquS rS- | -frSgit. Hor. S. 1, 4, 61. 

II. The Priapean is usually accounted a species of hexameter. It 
is so constructed as to be divisible into two portions of three feet each, 
having generally a trochee in the first and fourth place, but often a 
spondee and rarely a dactyl ; in the second, usually a dactyl ; and 
an amphimacer and more rarely a dactyl in the third ; as, 

c5- | -15na | quS c3pls G P»nt8 | iader8 | l5ngo. CatuU. 17, 1. 

It is, however, more properly considered as choriambic metre, consisting of 
alternate Glyconics and Pnerecratics. See § 816, IV. V. Thus, 
O" c5- I -15nXL quffi I cfipii 
Pant* | lQdirfi l5n- | -go. 

Nora. A regular hexameter verse is termed Priaptan, when it is so con* 
structed as to be divisable into two portions of three feet each; at, 

TSrftt | para pa- | -tri data D para data | tfirttt | matrl. CatulL 62, 64. 
See above, 6. 

§ 311. m. A pentameter verse consists of five feet 
Remark 1. It is generally, however, divided, in scanning, into 
two hemistichs, the first consisting of two feet, either dactyls or spon- 
dees, followed by a long syllable ; the last, of two dactyls, also fol- 
lowed by a long syllable ; as, 

Nata- | -18 sSquI- | -tor fi sSmlna | qQisquS stt- I •«. Prop. 8, 7, 2D. 
Carmlnl- [ -ba» vl- | -vSs y tempos in | Game* me- | -Is. Ovid. 

1. According to the more ancient and correct mode of scanning 
pentameter verse, it consists of five feet, of which the first and second 
may each be a dactyl or a spondee ; the third is always a spondee ; 
and the fourth and fifth are anapaests ; as, 

Nata- | -rtB seqnl- | -tar D sSm- | -In* quls- | -quS sfiB. 
CSnnlnl- I -bus vl- | -vfis t8m- | -pas In 6m- | -n« mSls. 

2* The C83sura, in pentameter verse, always occurs after the pen- 
themimeris, i. e. at the close of the first hemistich. It very rarely 
lengthens a short syllable. 

8. The pentameter rarely ends with a word of three syllables. In Ovid, it 
usually ends with a dissyllable. 

Rem. 2. This species of verse is seldom used, except in connection with 
hexameter, a line of each recurring alternately. This combination is called 
efcpuw verse. Thus, 

F18bttto XndlgnSs, feegStt, sOlrS cmpuloi. 

Ah nlmli fix vers nfcno tlbl nfimfo Srit! Ovid, Am. 8, 9, 8. 

80 
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% § 319* IV. The tetrameter a priSre, or Alcmanian dactylic te- 
trameter, consists of the first four feet of a hexameter, of which the 
fourth is always a dactyl ; as, 

GfrrOlft | p£r ri- | -oris, &t!i | CbstrSpIt. An. (Ed. 454. 

V. The tetrameter a posteridre, or spondaic tetrameter, consists of 
the last four feet of a hexameter ; as, 

Iblma., |6«5cl- |-I,c8mI- |-t5equ«. Bar. Od. 1, 7, 26. 

Remark. The penultimate foot in this, as in hexameter verse, may be a 
spondee, bat in this case the preceding foot should be a dactyl ; as, 
Mfinsft- 1 -remeBhl- | -b€nt Ar- | -chyti. Bar. Od. 1, 28, 2. 

VI. The dactylic trimeter consists of the last three feet of a hexa- 
meter; as, 

Grits | PfRhftrfb | intra. Bar. Od. 1, 6, 8. 

Remark. But this kind of verse i» more properly included in choriambio 
metre. See $ 316, V. 

VIL The trimeter catalectic Archilochian consists of the first five 
half feet of a hexameter, but the first and second feet are commonly 
dactyls; as, 

Pulrls *t | flmbr* stt- 1 -mns. Bar. Od. 4, 7, 16. 

VULL The dactylic dimeter ', or Adonic, consists of two feet, a dac- 
tyl and a spondee ; as, 

Elfllt A- 1 -p5Uo. Bar. Od. 1, 10, 12. 

IX. The JEolk pentameter consists of four dactyls preceded by a 
spondee, a trochee, or an iambus. Thus 



X. The Phalasdan pentameter consists of a dactylic penthmiimeris 
and a dactylic dimeter ; as, 

YlsS- 1 -bit gttl- | -dS | sldSzi | brOms. BoOthiw. 

Remark. A trochee is sometimes found in the first place and an iambus in 
the first and second places. 

XL The Tetrameter Meiurus, or Faliscan consists of the last four 
feet of a hexameter, except that the last foot is an iambus instead of 
a spondee ; as, 

tfc nSr* | fr0g« gift- 1 -vis C8r6s | tot. Bcdthius. 

XII. The Tetrameter Catalectic consists of the tetrameter a priore 
wanting the latter half of the concluding dactyl; as, 

Omne hSml- 1 -nOm ginOs | Inter- 1 -rls. JBo&khu. 

ANARESTIC METRE. . 

§ 313. L The anapcestic monomiter consists of two ana- 
paests; as, 

Ulftttt-I ***!*•• Am. 
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U. The anapaestic dimeter consists of two measures, or four 
anapaests; as, 

PlULr6tr»-|-qa«griT6fl|d4t«i«-|-Tif5rO.... Sen. 

Remark 1. The first foot in each measure of anapaestic metre was very 
often changed to a dactyl or a spondee, and the second foot often to a spondee, 
and, in a few instances, to a dactyl. 

Rem. 2. Anapaestic verses are generally so constructed that each measure 
ends with a word, so that they may be written and read in lines of one, two, 
or more measures. 



IAMBIC METRE. 

§ 314* I. 1. The iambic trimeter, or senarius, consists of 
three iambic measures, or six iambic feet ; as, 

Phfttf- 1 -IBs II- 1-18,0 <l uSm I ▼**** I -tf» hSft- 1 -pitas.... CbftcZZ. 4. 1. 
- 2. The caesura commonly occurs in the third but sometimes in the 
fourth foot 

3. The pure iambic measure was seldom used by the Latin poets, 
but to vary the rhythm spondees were introduced into the first, third, 
and fifth places. In every foot, also, except the last, which was al- 
ways an iambus, a long syllable was often changed into two short 
ones, bo that an anapaest or a dactyl was used for a spondee, and a 
tribrach for an iambus, but the use of the dactyl in the fifth place 
was very rare ; as, 

Qu5, qu3 I sc«16s- | -tl r&I- | -tXs? 5ut | cflr d5x- | -tSrfa.... Km. Epod. 7, 1. 
Alltl-l -bfis it- | -qu8 canl- | -bOfl h5ml- | -cldam HSo- j -ttWm.... Id. Epod. 17, 12. 

4. Sometimes, also, a proceleusmatic, or double pyrrhic, was used in the 
first place for a spondee. The writers of comedy, satire, and fable, admitted 
the spondee and its equivalents (the dactyl and anapaest) into the second and 
fourth places, as well as the first, third, and fifth. 

6. The following, therefore, is the scale of the Iambic Trimeter:— 
1 2 8 4 5 



<-ww) 



6. In the construction of the Iambic Trimeter an accent should fall on the 
second syllable of either the third foot or both the second and fourth feet; as, 
K Ibis | LlbOr- 1 -nls in- | t8r Si- | -t& n&- | -vlum | . 
Utrum- | -nS jits- 1 -fll per- | -niqui'- 1 -mfir 0- | -tlnm. | 

II. The scazon, or choliambus (lame iambic), is the iambic trime- 
ter, with a spondee in the sixth foot, and generally an iambus in the 
fifth; as, 

Car In | thSi- 1 -trum, Ca« I s*v8- | -r«, v8- | -nfttt? 

An Id5- | 5 tan- | -tOm r8n- | -eras, | Gt 5x- | -IrSs? Mart. Ep. 1, 1, 8. 

This species of verse is also called Eifiponactic trimeter, from its inventor 
Hipponax. ' 
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ILL The iambic tetrameter or quadrdtus, called also from the num- 
ber of its feet octonarius, a measure used by the comic poets, consists 
of four iambic measures, subject to the same variations as the iambic 
trimeter (L) ; as, 

None hlo J dlflf | illim | intern if- 1 -fSrt, ill- | -* m5- | -rts p5a- | -tfilat. Ter. A. 1,2, 18. 
Remark. The caesura regularly follows the second measure. 

IV. The iambic tetrameter catalectic or Hipponactic, is the iambic 
tetrameter, wanting the last syllable, and having always an iambus 
in the seventh place, but admitting in the other places the same va- 
riations as the trimeter and tetrameter ; as, 

Dfiprtn- | -* ni- 1 -vis In | m*rl, I t8s*- | -nttn- 1 -<* rSn- 1 -to. CatvU. 25, 18. 

V. The iambic trimeter catalectic or ArchUochian, is the iambic tri- 
meter (L), wanting the final syllable. Like the common iambic tri- 
meter, it admits a spondee into the first and third places, but not into 
the fifth; as, 

V3d- | -tfe St- 1 -qu« n5n | rScft- | -t&s 5u- | -dH. Hor. Od. 2, 18, 40. # 

TrUrfnt- | -qfie sic- | •cas mach- | -Inae | cart- 1 -nag. Id. Od. 1, 4, 2. 

VL The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measures, with the 
same variations as the iambic trimeter (L) ; as, 

Ffirtt I •SquS- | -mQr pSo- I -tSre. Hor. Epod^l.14. 
Canldl- | ■* trfio- | -tint I d&pSs. Id. Epod. 8, 8. 
YId6- 1 -rf pidpd- 1 -rantaa | dfimum. Id. Bjxxt 8, 02. 

B«u*t. The iambic dimeter is also called the JrchUoMm dimeter. 

The following is its scale:— 



1 


a 


8 


4 


— .— 




— WW 





YJL The iambic dimeter hypermeter, called also Archilochian, is 
the iambic dimeter, with an additional syllable at the end ; as, 

R*dS- | -«It In | vSrOs | Hm5- 1 -r8s. Hor. Od. 1, 87, 15. 
Remark. Horace always makes the third foot a spondee. 

ViLL The iambic dimeter acephalous is the iambic dimeter, want- 
ing the first syllable ; as, 

N5n I Sbur | neqne SH- | -r€nm.... Hor. Od. 2, 18, 1. 

Rxmabk. This kind of verse is sometimes scanned as a catalectic trochaic 
dimeter. See $ 816, IV. 

IX. The iambic dimeter catalectic, or Anacreontic, is the iambic 
dimeter, wanting the final syllable, and having always an iambus in 
the third foot; as, 

Ut tl- | grlfl Op- | -btt gna- | -tls. Sen. Med. 868. 

X. The Galliambus consists of two iambic dimeters catalectic, the 
last of which wants the final syllable. 

Rk m a b k 1. It was so denominated from the GaOi or priests of Cybele, by 
whom it was used. * 
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Rem. 2. In the first foot of each dimeter the anapaest was generally pre- 
ferred to the spondee. The catalectic syllable at the end of the first dimeter 
is long, and the second foot of the second dimeter is commonly a tribrach; as, 

SSpSrfl- | -tt vSe- | -tBs A- | -t?s 1 cSlSrl | rate ma- 1 -rla. CatuU, 63, 1. 

Rem. 8. The caesura uniformly occurs at the end of the first dimeter. 

TROCHAIC METRE. 

§ 31*5. 1. Trochaic verses bear a near affinity to iambics. The addi- 
tion or retrenchment of a syllable at the beginning of a pure iambic verse, ren- 
ders it pnre trochaic, and the addition or retrenchment of a syllable at the be- 
ginning of a pure trochaic line, renders it pure iambic, with the deficiency or 
redundancy of a syllable in each case at the end of the verse. 

I. The trochaic tetrameter catalectic consists of seven feet, fol- 
lowed by a catalectic syllable^ In the first five places and very 
rarely in the sixth, it admits a tribrach, but in the seventh a 
trcxshee only. In the even places, besides the tribrach, it admits 
also a spondee, a dactyl, an anapaest, and sometimes a proceleus- 
matic; as, 

JOss&s | «st fa | 6rmls | TrS: H parSs | TrS | jQssiSs | 5st. Auct. P. Fft*. 

B5mtt 1 153s | Ipsfi. | f Celt R cam Ss> | -blnls | nuptt- | -as. Id. ^ 

Danal ] dSs, c5- | -US; | restras || hlo dl- | -6s que- 1 -rit mi- | -nils. Sen. 

The following is its scale:- 



1 



2 



8 



4 



6 



6 



7 



Remark 1. The pure trochaic verse was rarely used, and the dactyl very 
rarely occurs in the fourth place. The caesural pause uniformly occurs after 
the fourth foot, thus dividing the verse into a complete dimeter and a catalec- 
tic dimeter. The comic writers introduced the spondee £nd its equivalent feet 
into the odd places. 

Rem. 2. The complete trochaic tetrameter or octonarins properly consists of 
eight feet, all trochees, subject, however, to the same variations as the catalec- 
tic tetrameter; as, 

IpsS | sammXS | sails | flxus | SspS- | -Us, 6- | -YlsoS- | -rata*. En*. 

II. The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, consists 
of five £>** — the first a trochee, the second a spondee, the third a 
dactyl, and the fourth and fifth trochees ; as, 

Intfi- 1 -gSr Tl- | -C8B, fl scSIS- | -rlsquS | purus. Hor. Od. 1, 22, 1. 

1. Sappho, and, after her example, Catullus, sometimes made the second 
foot a trochee. 

2. Those Sapphics are most harmonious which have the caesura after the 
fifth semi-foot * 

Note 1. In the composition of the Sapphic stanza, a word is sometimes 
divided between the end of the third Sapphic, and the beginning of the Adonio 
which follows; as, 

LibI- I -tOr rf- I -pa JttrS I nftn pr5- | -b&nte ux- • 
flrlfis | Smnis. Hor. Od. 1, 2, 19. 

SO* 
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It ht» beea thought by some that such Hues should be considered as one 
Sftppkio Terse of seven feet, the fifth foot being either a spondee or a trochee. 

Note 2. This Terse is sometimes scanned as epichoriambic, having an epi- 
trite in tL) first place, a choriambus in the second, and ending with an iambic 
■izygy ca" alectic; thus, 

Integer rl- | -tS, sevens- 1 -qu« pOrQs. 

TO. The Phalcecian verse consists of five feet-7-a spondee, a dac- 
tyl, and three trochees ; as, 

Nftn est | YlTir*, | sid va- | -15r* | vita. Mart, 

Remark 1. Instead of a spondee as the first foot, Catullus sometimes uses a 
trochee or an iambus. This writer also sometimes uses a spondee in the 
second place. 

Rem. 2. The Phakscian verse is sometimes called KendecasyUabic, as con- 
sisting of eleven syllables; but that name does not belong to it exclusively. 

IV. The trochaic dimeter catalectic consists of three feet, properly 
all trochees, and a catalectic syllable, but admitting also in the second 
place a spondee or a dactyl ; as, 

NSn 5 I -bar n«- I -que S3xB- 1 -urn. Bor. Od. 2, 18, 1. 
LSnls f fio mSdX- | -cam fliS- I -ens 

AQrl, | nSc v6r- 1 -gens li- | -tus. Sen. Old. 887. 

Note, This measure is the same as the acephalous iambic dimeter (see 
I 814, VH[.), and it is not important whether it be regarded as iambic or 
trochaic 

CHORIAMBIC METRE. 

§ 316* (a.) In a pure choriambic verse each metre except 
the last is a choriambus, and the last an Iambic sysygy. 

Note. A spondee and iambus, i. e. a third epitrite, are sometimes used in 
place of the Iambic syzygy. 

(b.) An epichoriambic verse is composed of one or more 
choriambi with some other foot, especially a ditrochee or a 
second epitrite, joined with it. 

1. The choriambic pentameter consists of a spondee, three chori- 
ambi, and an iambus ; as, 

Ttt n6 | qnSsierls, | srfrS n«f is, | quSm mlhl, quSm tlbl., Hor. Od. 1, 11, 1. 

II. The choriambic tetrameter consists of three choriambi, or feet 
of eqnal length, and a Bacchius ; as, 

OmnS nSmOs | cOm flams, | 8mn8 c&n£t | pr8f audum. Claud, 

2. In this verse Horace substituted a spondee for the iambus con- 
tained in the first choriambus ; as, 

Te dOsS- 1 -rf, Sybftpln | cOr prSpSrfis | ftmandB. Hor. Od. 1, 8, 2. 

8. Some*scan this verse as an epichoriambic tetrameter catalectic, begin- 
ning with the second epitrite. 

HI. 1. The Asclepiadic tetrameter (invented by the poet Asole- 
pi&des) consists of a spondee, two choriambi, and an iambus ; as, 
M*ce- | -n*, ittns || edit* rfg- | -ibw. Hor. Od. 1, L 1. 
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2. ThiF form Is invariably observed by Horace; but other poets sometimes, 
though rarely, make the first foot a dactyl. 

8. The caesural panse occurs at the end of the first choriambus. 

4. This measure is sometimes scanned as a dactylic pentameter catalectio. 
See §811, ID. Thus, 

M£o8- | -ni«, *tt- | via | SdXtf | rSglb&s. 

IV. 1. The choriambic trimeter, or Glyconic (invented by the poet 
Glyco), consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and an iambus ; as, 

Sic ts | diva pSttna | cyprl... Hor. Od. 1, % 1. 
2. The first foot is sometimes an iambus or a trochee. 
8. When the first foot is a spondee, the verse might be scanned as a dactylic 
trimeter. Thus, 

Sic tS 1 diva. p8- I -tens CyprL > 

V. 1. The choriambic trimeter catalectic, or Pherecratic (so called 
from the poet Pherecrates), is the Glyconic deprived of its final syl- 
lable, ana consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and a catalectic sylla- 
ble; as, 

Grat5, | Pyrrhi, sub an- | -trO. Hor. Od. 1, 5, 8. 

2. The first foot was sometimes a trochee or an anapest, rarely an iambufc. 

8. When the first foot is a spondee, this measure might be scanned as a 
dactylic trimeter. See § 812, VI. 

4. The Pherecratic subjoined to the Glyconic produces the Priapean verse. 
See $ 810, II. 

VI. 1. The choriambic dimeter consists of a choriambus and a 
Bacchius; as, 

Lydtt die I per fames. Hor. Od. 1, 8, 1. 

2. This verse is by some called the choriambic dimeter catalectic. Cf. 1 816, 
<*) 

IONIC METBE. 

§ 317* I. The Ionic a majore, or Sotadic, (from the poet So* 
tades), consists of three greater Ionics and a spondee. 

1. The Ionic feet, however, are often changed into ditrochees, and either of 
the two long syllables in those feet into two short ones; as, 

Has, cOm geml- | -na cSmpgdS, | dSdlcat ca- | -tSnaa, 
Saturng, tl- | -bl ZMIub, | annulSs pri- | -CrSs. Mart. 

% Hence the following is its scale : — 



1 



2 



8 



4 



Note. The final syllable, by § 801, note, may be short 

II. 1. The Ionic a minor e consists generally of verses of three or 
four feet, which are all smaller Ionics ; as, 

PaSr ales, | tlbt tSlas, | 5pSr5s»- 1 -qu8 MlnfirrS... Hor. Od. 8, 12, 4. 

2. In this verse, as in the anapaestic, no place is assigned to the pause; be* 
cause, since the metres, if rightly constructed, end with a word, the effect of a 
pause will be produced at the end of each metre. 
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COMPOUND METRES. 

S318* Compound metre is the union of two species of 
metre in the same verse. 

L The dactyHco-iambie metre or Elegiambus consists of a dactylic 
pcnthemimerifl ( 812, VII.), followed by an iambic dimeter (§ 314, 
vi.); as, 

8erlb<r8 | TSrtlctt- 1 -Uto | fanft- 1 -rt p&r- | -cOlaUm | grtTT. Ebr. Epod. 11, 2. 

H. The iambico-aacttfUc metre or Iambelegus consists of the same 
members as the preceding, but in a reversed order ; as, 

N1t«#- | -qu* dft- | -dOeOnt | JfrSm: I nfine mtoS, | none *n&- | -m. Bar. Epod. 13, 2. 

Note. The members composing this and the preceding species of verse are 
often written in separate verses. 

HI. The greater Alcaic consists of an iambic penthemimeris, i. e. 
of two iambic feet and a long catalectic syllable, followed by a chor- 
iambus, and an iambus ; as, 

VMfis | lit al- | 4a | stet iiIt* e&n- 1 -dldum. H*r. Od. 1, 9, 1. 
Remark 1. The first foot is often a spondee. 
Rem. 2. The caesura uniformly occurs after the catalectic syllable. 
Bem. 8. This verse is sometimes so scanned as to make the last two feet 
dactyls. 

IV. The dactylico-trochaic or Archilochian heptameter, consists of 
the dactylic tetrameter a prtore (§ 812), followed by three trochees ; 

**# 

Sfitvttttr | SertS hi- 1 -Smsgri- | -ti vie*! vSrls | tt W- 1 -TOnl. Hor. Od. 1, 4, 1. 

Remark. The caesura occurs between the two members. 

V. The dactylico-trochaic tetrameter or lesser Alcaic, consists of two 
dactyls, followed by two trochees, I e. of a dactylic dimeter followed 
by a trochaic monometer ; as, 

LBTtt | pfirsCna- 1 -8r* | six*. Bor. Od. 1, 17, 12. 

COMBINATION OF VERSES IN POEMS. 

§ 319* 1. A poem may consist either of one kind of verse 
only or of a combination of two or more kinds. 

2. A poem in which only one kind of verse is employed, is called 
carmen monocdlon ; that which has two kinds, dhcolon ; that which 
has three kinds, tricdlon. 

8. When the poem returns, after the second line, to the same 
verse with which it began, it is called distrophon ; when after the 
third line, tristrdphon; and when after the fourth, tetrastrdphon. 

a 4. The several verses which occur before the poem returns to the 
kind of verse with which it began, constitute a stanza or strophe* 

*. A poem consisting of two kinds of verse, when the stanza contains two 
, is oaUed diction distrdphon, (see i 880, 8); when it contains three, <Uc6- 
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km tristrdphon, (Aiuon. Profess, 21); when four, dictim UtreuMjphm, (S 820, 2); 
and when five, dicdlon ptntastrdphon. 

6. A poem consisting of three kinds of verse, when the stanza contains three 
verses, is called friction tristrdphon. (i 820. 15); when four, tricdlon Uirastr&~ 
phm,U 820,1). 

HORATIAN METKES. 

§ 330* The different species of metre used by Horace in 
his lyric compositions are twenty. The various forms in which 
he has employed them, either separate or in conjunction, are 
nineteen, arranged, according to the order of preference given 
to them by the poet, in the following 

SYNOPSIS. 

1. Two greater Alcaics (§ 818, in.), one Archilochian iambic 
dimeter hypermeter (§ 814, vn.), and one lesser Alcaic (§ 818, v.) ; 

YXdSsJfit Mt&'stet nlYftje&ndXdnm 
SSracte, nSo jam sOstiii&nt Snfit 
SHyS labfirantSs, gelOquS 
Jlumlna ctastltSrlnt acQto. (1*6. 1, 9.) 

Remark. This is called the Horatian stanza, because it seems to have been 
a favorite with Horace, being used in thirty-seven of his odes. 

2. Three Sapphics (§ 815, n.) and one Adonic (§ 812, vni.) ; as, 

Jam satis tSrrts nlvls StquS dim 
Grandlnls mlslt patSr, St, *" ~ "* 
DSxtSra sacra* ttc&latas fi 



Grandlnls mlslt patSr, St, rttbfint* 
Bra sacras #lc&latu* arocs, 
TSrruIt urbem. (Lib. 1, 2.) 



8. One Glyconic (§ 816, iv.) and one Asclepiadic (§ 816, in.) ; as, 

Sic tS DIt& pStSns C^pri, 
810 fratoSs Hfl&tfB, l&clda sldfira... (I*. 1, 8 ) 

4. One iambic trimeter (§ 814, i.) and one iambic dimeter (§ 814, 
VL);as, 

IbIS LXbtoils inter altft navTom, 

AmloS, prSpugnaofila. (Spod. 1.) 

5. Three Asclepiadics (§ 816, in.) and one Glyconic (§ 816, iv.) ; 

Beriberis VarI5 f flrtts, «t hOstlnm *• 

Victor, M»6nll carmlnls allti, 

QufiLm rem cOmquS f SrOx niVlbfis ffttt tents 

Miles, ft d&cS, gfisserit. (IM. 1, 6.) 

6. Two Asclepiadics (§ 316, hi.), one Pherecratic (§ 816, v.), and 
one Glyconic (§ 816, iv.) ; as, 

Dlanam, tSnSrsB, dlcttS Tlrglnes: 
IntCnsum, p&erl, dldtS C^nthlnm, 
Latfinamqufi supremo 
DUectam penXtus JOvi. (Lib. 1, 21 ) 

7. The Asclepiadic (§ 816, in.) alone ; as, 

MXbenis attrts edit* rSgSbu. (Lib. 1, 1.) 
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, 8. One dactylic hexameter (§ S10, i.) and one dactylic tetrameter 
a posterifire (§ 312, v.) ; as, 

LSadabQnt ain claram KhSdSn, SHt Mlt^lSnen, 

Aut. fiphSsum, bTm&rterS CBrlntbi... (Lib. 1, 7.) 

9. The choriambic pentameter (§ 316, i.) alone; as, 

Ta n« quBBlerls, scire" nfifas, quern mlhl, qu8m tlbi... (Lib. 1, 11.) 

10. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, i.) and one iambic dimeter 
(§814, vi.); as, 

N5i «r&t, St coBlS f MgSbat luna serSno 
Inter mlnSra sldera. (Epod 15.) 

11. The iambic trimeter (§ 814, i.) containing spondees ; as, 

Jam, Jam fifflcacl do* manos sclentite. (Epod. 17.) 

12. One choriambic dimeter (§ 316, vi.) and one choriambic tetra- 
meter (§ 316, ii.) with a variation ; as, 

Lpdla, die, per fames 
TSD66fl5ro, Sybarlncurpriperaaainando... (Lib. 1, 8.) 

13. One dactylic hexameter (§810, i.) and one iambic trimeter 
without spondees (§ 314, i.) ; as, 

Altera Jam terttur belli* clTlUbfif Etas: 
Suls fit Ipsa Roma rlrlbuj ruit. (EpGd. 16.) 

14. One dactylic hexameter (§ 810, i.) and one dactylic penthe- 
mimeris (§ 812, vn.) ; as, 

DlffugerS nlvSs : rSdeunt £m gramlnS. campls, 
Xrbbrlbusqug comas. ( LA. 4, 7.) 

v 15. One iambic trimeter (§ 314, i.), one dactylic trimeter catalec- 
tic (§ 312, vii.), and one iambic dimeter (§ 314, vi.) ; as, 

PSttl, nihil m«, slcut ante?, j&vat 
ScrlbSre* Terslculoe, 
AmdrS perculsum gravi. (Epoa. 11.) 

Notb. The second and third lines are often written as one verse. See 
S 818, 1. 

16. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, i.), one iambic dimeter (§ 814, 
vi.), and one dactylic penthemimeris (§ 312, vu.) ; as, 

- Horrlda tSmpSstas cSIum contraxlt; fit Imbres 
NlvSsquS dSducunt JSvem : 
Nunc mare*, nunc elluae... (Epod. 18.) 

Notb. The second and third lines of this stanza, also, are often written as 
one verse. See § 818, n. 

17. One Archilochian heptameter (§ 318, rv.) and one iambic tri-f> 
meter catalectic (§ 814, v.) ; as, 

Sflyltur acrls hlems grata tTc5 rSris St lUvOnt, 
TrahOntqufi slccas machlnS carinas. (Lib. 1, 4.) 

18. One iambic dimeter acephalous (§ 314, vni.) and one iambic 
trimeter catalectic (§ 314, v.) ; as, 

N0n €bQr nSque aUrSum 
MSjl rfinldSt In d5m5 lacunar. (Lib. 2, 18.) 

19. The Ionic a mindre (§ 817, n.) alone; as, 

MXMteirui tot nSqne amort dare* lfldOm, nSqu« dOloX... (Lib. 8, IS.) 
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§321. A METRICAL KEY TO THE ODES OF HORACE. 



Containing, in alphabetic order, the first words of each, with a refer- 
ence to the numbers in the preceding Synopsis, where the metre is 
explained. 

M)i, vetusto No. 1 

J2quam memento 1 

Albi, ne doleas 6 

Altera jam teritur 18 

Angustam, amice 1 

At, deorum 4 

Audivere, Lyce 6 

Bacchum in remotis 1 

Beatus ille 4 

Coalo suplnas 1 

Coelo tonantem 1 

Cur me querelis 1 

Delicta majorum 1 

Descende ccelo 1 

Dianam, tenfiraa 6 

DiffugSre nives. . ^. .14 

Dive, quern proles 2 

Divis orte bonis.. 6 

Donarera patfcras 7 

Donee gratus eram tibi 8 

Eheu ! fugaces 1 

Est mini nonum 2 

Et ture et fidlbus 8 

Exegi monumentum 7 

Extremum Tanaim 5 

Faune, nyraphfirum 2 

Festo quid potius die ; 8 

Hercuhs ritu 2 

Horrlda tempestas 16 

Ibis Liburnis 4 

Icci, beatis 1 

llle et nefasto 1 

Impios parrae 2 

Inclusam DanaCn 6 

Intactis opulentior 8 

Integer vitas 2 

Intermissa, Venus, din 8 

Jam jam efficaci 11 

Jam pauca aratro 1 

Jam satis terris 2 

Jain veris comltes 6 

Justura et tenacem 1 

Laudabunt alii 8 

Lupis et agnis 4 

Lvdia, die, per omnes .12 

Maecenas atayis 7 

Mala soluta. 4 

Martiis caelebs 2 

Mater saeva Cupidlnum. 8 

Mercuri, facunde 2 

Mcrcuri, nam te 2 

Miserftrum est 10 



Mollis inertia No.10 

Montium oustos 2 

Motum ex Metello 1 

Musis amicus 1 

Katis in usum 1 

Ne forte credas 1 

Ne sit ancillae > 2 

Nolis longa ferae 5 

Nondum subacta. 1 

Non ebur neque aureum. IS 

Non semper imbres. 1 

Nonusitata. 1 

Non vides, quanta. 2 

Nox erat 10 

Nullam, Vare, sacra.. 

Nullus argento. .• 2 

Nunc est bibendunj 1 

O crudelis adhuc 

diva, gratum 1 

O fons Bandusise 6 

matre pulchra. 1 

nata mecum 1 

O navis, ref firent 6 

O ssope mecum 1 

O Venus, reglna 2 

Odi prof anum 1 

Otium Divos 2 

Parcius junctas 2 

Parous Deorum 1 

Parentis olim 4 

Pastor quum traheret 5 

Perclcos odi, puer. 2 

Petti, nihil me 15 

Phcebe, sil varumque 2 

Phoabus volentem 1 

Pin durum quisquis 2 

Posclmur : si quid 2 

Quaa cura Patrum 1 

Qualem ministrum.. 1 

Quando repostum 4 

Quantum distet ab In&cho 8 

Quern tu, MelpomSne. 8 

Quern virum aut hero* 2 

Quid bellicosus , 1 

Quid dedicatum 1 

Quid fles, Asterie 6 

Quid immerentes 4 

Quid obseratis 11 

Quid tibi vis 8 

Quia desiderio. .* 5 

Quia multa gracilis. 6 

Quo me, Baocha • 8 
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Quo, quo, scelesti rultia No. 4 

tiuum to, Lydia 8 

Kectius vives 2 

Bogare longo 4 

ScribSris Yario 6 

Septlrni, Gades 2 

Sic te Diva potens 3 

Solvltur acris hiems 17 

Te maris et ttfrae 8 



Tu ne qusesiens No. 9 

TyrrhSnaregum...; 1 

Ulla si juris 2 

Uxor pauperis Ibjfoi 8 

Velox amoenum 1 

Vides, ut alta 1 

Vile potabis * 2 

Vitas hinnnleo 6 

Vixipuellis 1 



The following are the angle metres used by Horace in his lyric 
compositions, viz : — 



1. Dactylic Hexameter. 

2. Dactylic Tetrameter a potteriSrL 
8. Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic. 

4. Adonic. 

6. Trimeter Iambic 

6. Iambic Trimeter Catalectic, 

7. Iambic Dimeter. 

8. Archilochian Iambic Dimeter Hy- 

permeter. 

9. Iambic Dimeter Acephalous. 
10. Sapphic 



11. Choriambio Pentameter. 

12. Ohoriambio Tetrameter. 
18. Asclepiadic Tetrameter. 
14. Glyconic. 

16. Pherooratic. 

16. Choriambic Dimeter. 

17. Ionic a mindrt. 

18. Greater Alcaic. 

19. Archilochian Heptameter. 

20. Leaser Alcaic. 
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GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 

§ 332* Certain deviations from the regular form and con- 
struction of words, are called grammatical figures. These may 
relate either to Orthography and Etymology, or to Syntax. 

L FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ETYMOLOGY, v 

These are distinguished by the general name of metaplasm. 

1. Prosthesis is the prefixing of a letter or syllable to a word; as, gn&tus, for 
nates; tet&lij for tulu These, however, are ratner the ancient customary forms, 
from which those now in use were formed by aphaergsis. 

2. AphcerSsis is the taking of a letter or syllable from the beginning of a 
word f as, '**, for est ; rdbdnem, for arrtibQnem. 

8. Epenihtes is the insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word; 
as, atituum, for allium; Mdvors, for Mars. 

4. Syncdpe is the omission of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word : as, 
deum, for deorum ; meum factum, for medrum factOrum; scecla, for soscula ; flesh, 
for jlevistif ripostus, for ripdsitus; aspris, for asp&ris. 

6. Orasis is the contraction of two vowels into one; as, cdgo, for cddgo; nil, 
for nlhi L 

6. Paragdge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a word; as, 
med, for me ; claudier, for claudi. 

7. Apocope is the omission of the final letter or syllable of a word; as, tnin\ 
for mine ; AnUmi, for AnUmu r 

8. Antithesis is the substitution of one letter for another;' as, 6Qi, for illi; 
opt&mus, for optimus ; officio, for adficio. is often thus used for «, especially 
after v; as, voltus, for vultiis; servom, for servum. So after gu; as, aquom, for 
aguum. 

9. MetaMsis is the changing of the order of letters In a word; as, pisiris, 
for pristis. 

H. FIGURES OF SYNTAX 

333* The figures of Syntax are ellipsis, pleonasm, enal- 

lage, and kyperbaton. 

- 1. (a.) Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words in a sen- 
tence; as, 

Aiunt, scil. homines. Darius Bystaspis, sell, ftiius. Qtno, scil. Igo. Quid 
multa t scil. dlcam. Ex quo, scil. temp&re. Ferina, scil. caro. 

(b.) Ellipsis includes asyndeton, zeugma, syllepsis, and prolepsis. 
(1.) AsyndSton is the omission of the copulative conjunction; as, dbut,ex- 
mt, Svasil, ervpit scil. ei. Cic. This is called in pure Latin dissdluiw. 
81 
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(2.) (a.) Zeugma is the uniting of two norms or two infinitives to a verb, 
which, as to its meaning, is applicable to only one of them; as, P&cem an hel- 
ium gerens: (Sail.) where jjerens is applicable to bellum only, while pdcem re- 
quires dgire. Semperne %n sanguine, ferro, fug& versvblmurl (Id.) where the 
verb does not properly apply to ferro. 

(b.) NSgo is often thus used with two propositions, one of which is affirma- 
tive; as, Nigant Casarem mansurum, posUildtdque interpdsita esse, for dlcuntque 
pottiUdta... Cic. See § 209, Note 4. 

(c.) When an adjective or verb, referring to two or more nouns, agrees with 
one, and is understood with the rest, the construction is also sometimes called 
zeugma, but more commonly syllepsis; as, Et ginus, et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior 
algd est. Hor. Caper ttbi salvus et hadi. V irg. Quamvis tile niger, quamvis tu 
Candida esses. Id. 

(8.) Syllepsis is when an adjective or verb, belonging to two or more nouns 
of different genders, person*, or numbers, agrees with one rather than another; 
as, Attdnlti ndvttdte parent Baucis, Umidusque Philemon. Ovid. Prdcumbit 
uterqne pronus hum, i. e. Deucalion et Pyrrha. Id. SustuHmus minus et Sgo 
et Batons. Cic. So, Ipse cum fratre ddesse jussi sumus. Id. Prtijectisque dm- 
dOo et Ktiri*. Curt. See §§ 205, B. 2, and 209, B. 12, (3.) and (7.) 

(4.) Prtilepsis is when the parts, differing in number or person from the 
whole, are placed after it, the verb or adjective not being repeated; as.Pnn- 
ctpes utrinque pugnam ciebant, ab Sdbinis Mettius Curtius, ab Romdms Hostus 
Hostllius. Liv. Boni qudniam convcnimus ambo, tu cdldmos infiare, ego dXctore 
versus. Virg. 

2. (a.) Pleonasm is using a greater number of words than is neces- 
sary to express the meaning ; as, 

Sic 5re IdcQta est Virg. Qui magis vere vincSre quam diu impSrdre malit Liv. 
Nemo Onus. Cic. Forte fort&nd. Id. Prudens sciens. Ter. 

(b.) Under pleonasm are included parelcon, polysyndeton, hendir 
tidys, and periphrasis^ 

(1.) Pdrelcon is the addition of an unnecessary syllable or narticle to pro- 
nouns, verbs, or adverbs; as, igdmeL dgidum, fortassean. Such additions, 
however, usually modify the meaning m some degree. 

(2.) P&lljsynd&ton is a redundancy of conjunctions; as, Una Eurusqae Mtus- 
que ruunt creberqae prdceUis Afrlcus. Virg. 

(8.) Hendiddys is the expression of an idea by two nouns connected by et, 
-que, or atque, instead of a noun and a limiting adjective \>r genitive; as, PatS- 
ns libdmus et auro, for aureis patfris. Virg. Libro et silvestri sub ere clausatn, 
for tibro s&beris. Id. Cristis et auro. Ovid. Met 8, 32. 

(4.) P&riphrdsis or drcumloc&tio is a circuitous mode of expression; as, T%- 
neri foetus Svium, i. e. agni. Virg. 

3. (a.) Enallage is a change of words, or a substitution of one gen- 
der, number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice of the same word for 
another. 

(&.) Enallage includes antimeria, heterosis, antiptosis, synesis, and 
anacoluthon. 

(1.) AnUmiria is the use of one part of speech for another, or the abstract 
for the concrete ; as, Nostrum istua vivere triste, for nostra vita. Pers. AUud 
eras. Id. Conjugium vtdebitt for conjugem. Virg. 

(2.) Heterosis is the use of one form of noun, pronoun, verb, etc., for another; 
as, Eqo gudque una pereo, quod mini est carius, for qui mihi sum odrior. Ter. 
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Bomanus proeUo victor, for Rbmdni victbres. Liv. Many words are used by the 

5oets in the plural instead of the singular; as ? coUa, corda, bra, etc. 'See § 98. 
fe truncus ulapsus cirebro sustuUrat, Tor sustulisseL Hor. See § 259, R. 4. 

(3.) Antivtosis is the use of one case for another; as, Cui nunc cognomen 
Iulo, for lulus. Virg. ^ 204, R. 8. Uxor invicti Jdvis esse nescis, for te esse ux6- 
rem. Hor. § 210, R. 6. 

(4.) SynMs, or synthesis, is adapting the construction to the sense of a word, 
rather than to its gender or number; as, Subeunt Ttgaa jiiventus auxilio tardi. 
Stat Concursus populi mirantium quid ret est. Liv. Pars in cricem acti. Sail. 
Ubi illic est scSlus, qui me perdiditl Ter. Id mea mlnime refert, qui sum ndtu 
maximus. Id. See $ 205, R. 3, (1.) and (8.), and i 206, (12.) 

(5.) AndcdUuhon is a disagreement in construction between the latter and 
former part of a sentence; as, Nam nos omnes, auibus est dUcunde dUquis objectus 
l&bos, omne quod est inUrea tempos, priusquam %d rescitum est, lucro est. Ter. 
In this example, the writer began as if he intended to say lucro hdbemus, and 
ended as if he had said nobis omnibus, leaving nos omnes without its verb. 

4. (a.) Hpperb&ton is a transgression of the usual order of words 
or clauses. 

(b.) Hyperbaton includes dnastrSphe, hysteron prfileron, hjfpaU&ge, 
synchpsis, tmhsis, and parenthesis. 

(1.) Anastrdphe is an inversion of the order of two words: as, Tnmstra per 
et remos, for per transtra. Virg. CoUo ddre brdchia circum, for circumddre. id. 
Nox grit una super, for s&perertL Ovid. Et fdcit are, for drefdciL Lucr. 

(2.) Hysteron prdteron is reversing the natural order of the sense; as, Mdrid- 
mur, et in m&dia arma rudmus. Virg. V&let atque viviL Ter. 

(3.) BijpaUdge is an interchange of constructions; as, In nbvafert animus 
mutdtas aicere formas corpdra, for corpdra mutdta in novas forma*. Ovid. Ddre 
ckusibus Austros, for ddre classes Austris. Virg. 

(4.) Synchpsis is a confused position of words; as, 8axa vdcant Itdli, midUi 
gum in fiuctlbus, dras, for qua saxa in midiis JlucUbus, MU vdcant dras. Virg. 

(5.) Tmesis or diacbye is the separation of the parts of a compound word; 
as, Septem subfecta tiHbni yens, for septentridni. Virg. Qua me cumque vdcant 
terra. Id. Per mihi, per, xnquam, grdtum feceris. die. 

(6.) PdrenthSsis or dialysis is the insertion of a word or words in a sentence 
interrupting the natural connection; as, Tityre dum rideo, (brevis est via,) 
pasce capeltas. Virg. 

Remark. To the above may be added archaism and Hellenism, 
which belong both to the figures of etymology and to those of syntax. 

(1.) Archaism is the use of ancient forms or constructions; as, auldt, for 
aula; s&ndti, for sendtus ; fuat, for sit ; prbhibesso, for prdMbuero ; impetrassere, 
for impetrdturum esse; farter, for fdri; nenu, for non; endo, for in; — Operam 
abutitur, for dpird. Ter. Quid Ubi name curdtio est remt Plant. 

(2.) Hellenism is the use of Greek forms or constructions; as, HPMnt, for 
Htttna; Antiphon, for Antipho; auras (gen.), for aura; Pallddos, PaUdda, for 
PaUidis,PaMdem; Trddsin, Trbddas, for TrddaVms, Trbddes ;—AbsUneto ird- 
rum. Hor. ' Tempus desistere pugna. Virg. 

§ 0^4:» (1.) To the grammatical figures may not improperly be subjoined cer- 
tain others, which are often referred to in philological works, and which are called 

TROPES AND FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

(2.) A rhetorical figure is a mode of expression different from the direct and 
simple way of expressing the same sense. The turning of a word from its 
original and customary meaning, is called a trope. 
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1. (a.) A metaphor is the transferring of a word from the object to which it 
properly belongs, and applying it to another, to which that object has some 
analogy; as, Rldet oyer, The field smiles. Virg. jEtas aurea ? The golden age. 
Ovid. Naufragia fovtuna, The wreck of fortune. Cic. Mentis oculi, The eyes 
of the mind. Id. Virtus dnlmum gldriat stlmulis concitat The harshness of a 
metaphor is often softened by means ofqudsi, tamquam, auidam, or ut ita dicam; 
as, In und phildsdphid quasi tabernaculum vita sua coudcdrunL Id. Oplmum 
quoddam et tamquam adlpatse dictidnis genus. Id. 

(6.) GHackresis or dbusio is a bold or harsh metaphor; as, Vir grSgis ipse 
caper. Virg. Eurus per Siculas Squltavit undas. Hor. 

2. Metonymy is substituting the name of an object for that of another to 
which it has a certain relation; as the cause for the effect, the container for 
what is contained, the property for the substance, the sign for the thing signi- 
fied, and their contraries; the parts of the body for certain affections; the pos- 
sessor for the thing possessed; place and time for the persons or things which 
they comprise, etc. ; as, Mortdtes, for hdmlnes: Virg. Amor duri Martis, i. e. 
belli. Id. Fruaes CerSrem appeUdmus, vlnum autem Llberum. Cic. Cupio vigi- 
liam meam Ubt trddere, i. e. meam curam. Id. Pallida mors. Hor. Bausit pa- 
teram, i. e. vlnum. Virg. Vina cdronant, i. e. pdtiram. Id. Necte ternos cSlores, 
i. e. tria/ila diverd c&loris. Id. Cedant anna togae, i. e. helium pdci. Cic. 
Ssecula mitescent, i. e. hdmines in saculis. Virg. Vfoat Pacuvius vet Nestora 
totum. Juv. Doctrind Grsecia nos svp&rdbat, for Greed suptrdbant. Cic. Pagi 
centum Suevorum ad ripas Rheni consedirant, for pdgbruminedfa. Caes. Tempora 
dmlcSrum, for res adverse*. Cic. Claudius lege pradidtdrid vendlis pipendit, 
for Claudii prwdium. Suet Vlci ad Janum medium sidentes, for Jam vi- 
ctim. Cic. 

8. Stinecddche is putting a whole for a part, a genus for a species, a singular 
for a plural, and their contraries; also the material for the thing made of it; 
a definite for an indefinite number, etc. ; as, Fontem ferSbant. Id. Tectum, for 
ddmus. Id. Armdto millte complent. for armdtis mllltibus. Id. Ferrum, for gl&- 
dius. Id. Qui Cdrinthiis operlbus doundant, i. e. vdsis. Cic. Urbem, urbem, mi 
Rufe, cole, i. e. Rdmam. Cic. Centum puer artium, i. e. muUdrum. 

4. Irony is the intendonal use of words which express a sense contrary to 
that which the writer or speaker means to convey; as, Salve bone vir, curasti 
probe. Ter. Egregiam vero laudem, et spdlia ampla rifertis y tuque, puerque 
tuus. Virg. 

6. Bpperb&U is the magnifying or diminishing of a thing beyond the truth; 
as, Ipse arduus, aUdque pubat siaera. Virg. Ocior Euro. Id. 

6. MMUpsis is the including of several tropes in one word; as, Post aliquot 
Cristas. Virg. Here aristae is put for messes, and this for anno*. 

7. (a.) Allegory is a consistent series of metaphors, designed to illustrate one 
subject by another; as, ndvis, referent in mare te ndvi fluctus. Hor. 

(b.) An obscure allegory or riddle is called an amigma; as, Die, qiUbus in 
terris tree pdteat call spdtium nan amplius ulnas. Virg. 

8. Antdnomdsia is using a proper noun for a common one, and the contrary; 
as, Irus et est subtto, qui mddo Croesus Srat, for pauper and awes. Ovid. So ? by 
periphrasis, pdtor Kh&ddni, for Gallus. Hor. Eversor Carthdgtnis, for Scxpio. 
Quint. Eldquentia princeps, for Cicero. Id. Tydides, for Diomedes. Virg. 

9. Litdtes is a mode of expressing something by denying the contrary; as, 
Non laudo, I blame. Ter. Non innoxia verba. Virg. 

10. Antlphrdsis is using a word in a sense opposite to its proper meaning; 
as,- Auri sacra fames. Virg. 

11. Euphemism is the use of softened language to express 'what is offensive 
or distressing; as, Si quid acctdisset Cossdri, i. e. si mortuus esseL Veil. 

12. Antdnacldsis or punning is the use of the same word in different senses; 
as, Quis nSget jEnea ndtum de stirpe NSrdnem f Sustulit hie mdtrem, sustulit 
tile pairem. Epigr. Amari jucundum est, si curetur ne quid intU amari. Cic 
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18. Andphdra or epdndphdra is the repetition of a word at the beginning of 
successive clauses; as, NIhilne te nocturnum presidium pdldtii, nihil urbis vlgU 
ftp, nihil timor pdpuli, etc. Cic. Te, dulcis conjux, te, sdlo in litdre secum, te, 
vSniente die, te, deceaente, cdnebat. Virg. 

14. Epistrcphe is the repetition of a word at the end of successive clauses; 
as, Pamos populus R&mdnus iusUtid vlcit, amis vlcit, tib&rdlltdte vicit Cic. In 
pure Latin this figure is called conversio. 

15. SympUice is the repetition of a word at the beginning, and of another at 
the end, of successive clauses, and hence it includes the anaphora and the 
epistrdphe; as, Quis lea em tulit? Rullus: Quis mdjprem pdpuli partem suffra- 
ffiis privdvilt Rullus: Quis comiUis prw/uit f Idem Kullus. Cic. 

16. Epdndlepsis is a repetition of the same word or sentence after interven- 
ing words or clauses. See Virg. Geor. n. 4 — 7. 

17. Anddiplosis is the use of the same word at the end of one clause, and the 
beginning of another; as, Siquttur pulcherrtmus Astur, Astur iquo fidens. Virg. 
A. 10, 180. Nunc itiam audes in hdrum conspectum venire, venire dudes in kbrum 
conspectum t Cic. This is sometimes called epdnastrdphe. 

18. Epdnddipldsis is the use of the same word both at the beginning and end 
of a sentence; as, Crescit amor numrni, quantum ipsa ptcunia crescii. Juv. 

19. Epdn&dos or regressio is the repetition of the same words in an inverted 
order; as, CiUdHis mater mdgis, an puer imprdbus tile f Jmprdbus tile puer, crO- 
delis tu qudque, mater. Virg. 

20. Epizeuxis is a repetition of the same word for the sake of emphasis; as, 
Excltate. exclt&te eum ab in/iris. Cic. Ah CSrjfdon, C6rjfdon, qua te dimen&a 
cepit t Virg. Ibimus, ibimus, utcumque precedes. Hor. 

21. Climax is a gradual amplification b y means of a continued anadiplosis, 
each successive clause beginning with the conclusion of that which precedes 
it; as, Qua reliaua spes manet tioertdtis, si illis et quodUbet, licet; et quod licet, 
possunt; et quod ^ossunt, audent; et quod audent, vobis molestum non est? Cic 
This, in pure Latin, is called grdddtio. 

22. Incrementum is an amplification without a strict climax ; as, Fdctnus est, 
vinciri dvem Romanum ; $cilus, verbirdri ; prdpe parricidium, n&cdri ; quid di- 
cam in cr&cem tolli t Cic. 

28. PdlyptMon is the repetition of a worcr* in different cases, genders, num- 
bers, tenses, etc. ; as, Jam cUpeus c&peis, umbbne ripelUtur umbo; ente minax 
ends, pSde pes, et cusplde cuspis. Stat. 

24. ParegmSnon is the use of several words of the same origin, in one sen- 
tence ; as, Abesse non potest, quin ifusdem hdminis sit, qui imprdbos prdbet, prd- 
bo8 improbare. Cic. Istam pugnam pugnabo. Plant 

25. Pdrdnomdsia is the use of words which resemble each other in sound; 
as, Amor et melle et felle est fecundissimus. Plant. Civem bondrum artiuin, 
bbndrum partium. Cic. Amantes sunt amentes. Ter. This figure is sometimes 
called agnomlndtio. 

26. HdmceoprdpMron or alliteration is the use in the same sentence of sev- 
eral words beginning with the same letter.; as, Ttte, tute Tdti, tibi tanta, 
tyranne, tuUsti.Eim. Neu patrim vdlldas in viscera verttte vires. Virg. 

27. Anttihisis is the placing of different or opposite words or sentiments in 
contrast; as, Hitfus drdtionis difidlius est exltum quam princlpium invenire. 

. Cic. Caesar beneflciis ac munlflcentia magnus hdbebdiur; integrltate vita 
Cato. Sail. 

28. Oxpmdron unites words of contrary significations, thus producing a seem- 
ing contradiction; as, Concordia discors. Hor. Quum tdcent, clamant. Cic. 

29., Syndnymia is the use of different words or expressions having the same 
import; as, Nonfiram, nonpdtiar, non sinam. Cic. Prbmifto, ridpio, spon- x 
deo. Id. 

81* 
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80. PdrdWa or Simile is the comparison of one thing with another; as, R&- 
pente te x tamquam serpens e l&ttbSUs, dcilis-endnenUbus, tnfidlo collo, tiimldis cer- 
vicffau, tntilistL Gic. 

81. ErOtesis is an earnest question, and often implies a strong affirmation of 
the contrary; as, CridUis dvectos hastes t Virg. Beu! quae me aqudra possunt 
aecipiret Id. 

82. fy&northdns or Cbrrectio is the recalling of a word, in order to place a 
stronger or more significant one in its stead; as, FlHum untcum dddlescent&lum 
hibeo: ah! quid dixit me habere? imo Mbui Ter. 

83. Apdsidpesis. RltXcentia, or InlerrupHo. is leaving a sentence unfinished 
in consequence of some emotion of the mind; as, Quos Igo—sed m&os pratstat 
componire Jluctus. Virg. 

84. ProsOpdpoeia or personification represents inanimate things as acting or 
speaking, and persons dead or absent as alive and present; as, Qua* (patria) 
tecum, GiUlina, sic dgiL Cic. Virtus sumit out ponit secures. Hor. 

85. .Apostrdphe is a turning off from the regular course of the subject, to ad- 
dress some person or thing; as, Vtpdtltur; quid non mortaUa pectdra cdgis, 
auri sacra fames ! Virg. 

86. Pdrdkipsis is a pretended omission of something, in order to render it 
more observed. See Cic. Cat. 1, 6, 14. 

87. Epfphonema or Accldmdtio is an exclamation or grave reflection on some- 
thing said before ; as, Tanks mdtis trot Romanam condere gentem. Virg. 

88. Ecphonisis or Excldmdtio shows some violent emotion of the mind; as, 
temporal mores I 

89. Aporia, Didpdresis, or D&btt&tio, expresses a doubt in regard to what is 
to be said or done; as, Quos accedam, aut quos appellant Sail. 

40. Prdlepsis is. the anticipation of an objection before it is made, or of an 
event before it occurs; as, Verum anceps pugnm fuirat fortuna. Fuisset: 
Quern metui mdritura? Virg. 

§ 325. To the figures of rhetoric may be subjoined the follow- 
ing terms, used to designate defects or blemishes in style : — 

1. Barbarism is either the use of a foreign word, or a violation of the rules 
of orthography, etymology, or prosody; as, Hgorosus, for rXgldus or s&verus; 
dommlnuSj for aominus; davi, for didL 

2. Solecism is a violation of the rules of syntax; as, Venus pukher / vos invt- 
J&nus. 

8. Neotertsm is the use of words or phrases introduced by authors living 
subsequently to the best ages of Latinity; as, murdrum, a murder; consldtitid- 
rius, a constable. 

4. Tautology is a repetition of the same meaning in different words; as, Jam 
vos aciem, el proelia, et hostem poscttis. Sil. 

6. Amphibdlia is the use of equivocal words or constructions; as, Gallus, a 
Gaul, or a cock. Aio te, jEdcida, Romanos vincere posse. Quint. 

6. Idiotiem is a construction peculiar to one or more languages: thus, the 
ablative after comparatives is a Latinism. When a peculiaritv ol one language 
is imitated in another t this is also called idiolism. Thus,. MUte mihi vtrbum, 
instead of Fac me ceritorem, is an Anglicism. 
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ROMAN MODE OF RECKONING. 

L OF TIME. 

1. The Roman Day. 

§ 396. (1.) With the Romans, as with us, the day was either 
civil or natural. Their civil day, like ours, extended from midnight 
to midnight. The natural day continued from sunrise to sunset, as, 
on the other hand, the night extended from sunset to sunrise. The 
natural day and night were each divided into twelve equal parts or 
hours, which were consequently of different length, according to the 
varying length of the days and nights in the successive seasons of the 
year. It was only at the equinox that the diurnal and nocturnal 
hours of the Romans were equal to each other, as each was then 
equal to the twenty-fourth part of the civil day. 

(2.) In the Roman camp the night was further divided into four 
watches {vtglliceV consisting each of three Roman hours, the second 
and fourth watches ending respectively at midnight and at sunrise. 

2. The Roman Month and Tear. 

(1.) The calendar of the Romans, as rectified by Julias Caesar, 
agreed with our own in the number of months, and of the days in 
each, according to the following table : — 

Januaritis . 81 days. Maius . . 81 days. September 80 days. 

Februarius 28 or 29. Junius. . 30 " October . . 81 " 

Martins. . . 31 days. Quintilis 31 " November 80 " 

Aprllis ... 80 '* Sextilis . 31 u December 81 " 

In early times the Roman year began with March, and the names 
Quintilis, Sextilis, September, etc., indicated the distance of those 
months from the commencement of the year. Quintilis and Sextilis 
were afterwards called Julius and Augustus in honor of the first two 
emperors. The Romans, instead of reckoning in an uninterrupted 
series from the first to the last day of a month, had in each month 
three points or periods from which their days were counted — the 
Calends, the Nones, and the Ides. The Calends ( Cdlendas), were al- 
ways the first day of the month. The Nones (Nonce), were the fifth, 
and the Ides (Idus), the thirteenth; except in March, May, July, and 
October, when the Nones occurred on the seventh day, and the Ides 
on the fifteenth. 

(2.) They always counted forward, from the day whose date was 
to oe determined, to the next Calends, Nones, or Ides, and desig- 
nated the day by its distance before such point After the first day 
of the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many days before 
the Nones ; after the Nones, so many days before the Ides ; and after 
the Ides, so many before the Calencls, of the next month» 

Thus, the second of January was denoted by quarto Nonas Jdnuarias y or 
Janu&rU, sciL die ante: the third, tertio Ndnas; the fourth, pridie Nonas; 
and the fifth, NonU. The sixth was denoted by octavo Idm; the seventh, 
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ieptimo Idut ; and so on to the thirteenth, on which the Ides fell. The four- 
teenth was denoted by undertgtstmo Gtiendcu Februarias, or Febru&rii ; and so 
on to the end of the month. 

(3.) The day preceding the Calends, Nones, and Ides, was termed 
pridie Calender, etc., sciL ante : in designating the other days, both 
the day of the Calends, etc., and that whose date was to be deter- 
mined, were reckoned ; hence the second day before the Calends, 
etc., was called tertio, the third quarto, etc. 

(4.) To reduce the Roman calendar to our own, therefore, when 
the day is between the Calends and the Nones or between the Nones 
and the Ides, it is necessary to take one from the number denoting 
the distance of the given day from the Nones or the Ides, and to sub- 
tract the remainder from the number of the day on which the Nones 
or Ides fell in the given month. 

Thus, to determine the day equivalent to TV. Nonas Januarias, we take 
1 from 4, and subtract the remainder, 3, from 5, the day on which the Nones 
of January fell (i. e. 4—1^=8, and 6 — 3=2): this gives 2, or the second of Jan- 
uary, for the day in question. So VI. law Aprilis: the Ides of April falling 
upon the 18th, we take (6 — 1, i. e.) 5 from 18, which leaves 8 (i. e. 6 — 1=6, 
and 13 — 5=8) : the expression, therefore, denotes the 8th of April. 

(a.) In reckoning the days before the Calends, as they are not the 
last day of the current month, but the first of the following, it is 
necessary to subtract two from the number denoting the distance of 
the given day from the Calends of the following month, and to take 
the remainder from the number of days in the month. 

Thus, XV Gat QuintUes is 15—2=13, and 80—13=17, i. e. the Roman date 
XV. Cal. Quint, is equivalent to the 17th of June. 

(b.) To reduce our calendar to the Roman, the preceding method 
is to be reversed. Thus when the given day is between the Calends 
and the Nones or between the Nones and the Ides, (unless it be the 
day before the Nones or the Ides), we are to add one to the number 
denoting the day of the month, according to our reckoning, on which: 
the Nones or Ides fell. But if the day is after the Ides, (unless it be 
the last day of the month), we must add two to the numter of days 
in the month, and then subtract the number denoting the day of the 
month as expressed in bur reckoning. The remainder will be the 
day before the Nones, Icles or Calends. 

Thus to find the Roman date corresponding to the third of April, we have 
6+1 — 3=3; the required date, therefore, is III. Non. Apr. — To find the proper 
Roman expression for our tenth of December we have 18+1 — 10=4; the date, 
therefore, is IV Id. Dec. — The Roman expression for the 22d of August, in 
pursuance of the above rule, is found thus, 81+2 — 22=11, and the date is XL 
Cal. Sept. 

(5.j In leap year, both the 24th and 25th of February were called 
the sixth before the Calends of March. The 24th was called dies 
bisextus, and the year itself annus bisextus, bissextile or leap year. 

(a.) The day after the Calends, etc., was sometimes called postrtdie cdlen- 
das, etc. 

(6.) The names of the months are properly adjectives, though often used at 
' nouns, mentis being understood. 
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(6.) The correspondence of our calendar -with that of the Romans 
is exhibited in the following 

TABLE. 



Days of; 


Mar. Mai. 


Jan. Aug. 


Apr. Jun. 




our months. 


Jul. Oct. 


Dec. 


Sept. Nov. 


Febr. 


1 


Calendae. 


Calendae. 


Calendae. 


Calendae. 


2 


VI. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


8 


V. " 


in. " 


IU. " 


ra. " 


4 


IV. " 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 


5 


in. « 


Nonas. 


Nonas. 


Nonas. 


6 


Pridie Non. 


VIIL Idus. 


V1U. Idus. 


VUL Idus. 


7 


None. 


vn. " 


VII. " 


vn. " 


8 


VIIL Idas. 


VL " 


VI. " 


VL " 


9 


VIL " 


V. " 


V. " 


V. " 


10 


VL " 


IV. " 


.IV. " 


IV. « 


11 


V. " 


HI. " 


in. a 


m. " 


12 


IV. " 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 


Pridie " 


18 


in. u 


Idas. 


Idus. 


Idus. 


14 


Pridie Id. 


XIX. Cal. 


x\nn.cai. 


XVI. Cal. 


16 


Idus. 


xvin. " 


xvn. " 


XV. " 


16 


XVILCaL 


XVIL " 


XVL " 


XIV. " 


17 


XVL " 


XVL " 


XV. " 


XIIL M 


18 


XV. " 


XV. " 


XIV. " 


xn. M 


19 


XIV. " 


XIV. " 


xni. " 


XL M 


20 


XIII. " 


XIIL " 


XII. « 


x. u 


21 


XU. " 


XIL " 


XL " 


IX. ** 


22 


XL " 


XL " 


x. « 


vm. «* 


23 


X. " 


X. " 


IX. » 


VIL " 


24 


IX. ", 


IX. " 


vin. " 


VL * 


25 


vin. " 


VIIL " 


vn. « 


v. « 


26 


VII. " 


VIL " 


VI. " 


IV. " 


27 


VI. " 


VL « 


V. " 


•m. « 


28 


V. " 


V. " 


IV. " 


Pridie "Mar 


29 


IV. " 


IV. " 


in. " 




80 


in. " 


III. " 


Pridie Cal. 




81 


Pridie Cal. 


Pridie Cal. 







(7.) In leap-year the last sevBn days of February were reckoned thus : — 
28. VIL OOendas Martial. 27. IV. Cal. Mart. 

24. bisexto Cal Mart. 28. IU. • " " 

25. VI. Cal Mart. 29. pridie Cal Mart. 

26. V. " " 

(a.) Hence in reducing a date of February in leap-year to the Boman date, 
for the first 28 days we proceed according to the preceding rule in 4, (6.), as it 
the month had only 28 days. The 24th is marked as bisexto Cal Marl, and to 
obtain the proper expression for the remaining five days we regard the month 
as having 29 days. Thus the 27th of February in leap-year is 29+2 — 27=4, 
and the proper Roman expression is IV. Cal Mart 

(b.) On the other hand, to reduce a Roman date of February in leap-year to 
our date we reverse the above process, and during the Nones and ides and 
until the VIL CAlendas Martias we reckon the month to have only £8 days : — 
bisexto Cul. Mart, is set down as the 24th, and for the remaining days desig- 
nated as VI. V. IV. HI. and pridie Cal. Mart, we reckon the month to have 
29 days. Thus III. Cal Mart, is 8—2=1, and 29—1=28, and the given day is 
equivalent to the 28th of February. 
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(8.) The Latins not only 8aidterftb, oriole, etc., OHlendas, etc., but also ante 
diem terHum, etc., GUenaas, etc. ; and the latter form in Cicero and Livy is 
far more common than the former, and is usually written thus, a. d. III. 
Cal, etc. 

(9.) The expression ante diem was used as an indeclinable noun, and is 
joined with in and ex ; as, Qm&td LdVnas ferias in ante diem tertium Jdus Sex- 
Mis edixit, The consul appointed tire Latin festival for the third day before the 
Ides of August. Liv. SupplicdUo indicta est ex ante diem quinium idus Octdbres. 
Id. So, Ad pridie Nonas Maias. Cic. 

(10.) The week of seven days (hebdOmas), was not in use among the Romans 
under the republic, but was introduced under the -emperors. The days of the 
week were then named from the planets; dies S&lis, Sunday; dies Lance, Mon- 
day; dies Mortis. Tuesday; dies Merc&rti, Wednesday; dies Jtivis, Thursday; 
dies Vineris 9 .YTia&y; dies S&turni, Saturday. 

(11.) The term nundtnm (from nfoem — dies) denotes the regular market day 
at Rome when the country people came into the city; but it is not used for the 
purpose of denoting the period of eight days intervening between two succes- 
sive market days. 

(12.) The year at Rome was designated by the names of the consuls for 
that year. Thus Virgil was born, m. Licinio Crasso et On. Pompeio Magna 
consuUbus, i. e. in the year of the consulship of Crassus and Pompey. But in 
Roman authors events are often dated from the year in which Rome was 
founded, which, according to Varro, was in the 763d year before the birth 
of Christ. This period was designated as anno urbis conduce, and by ab- 
breviation; a. u. c.j or simply u. c, and sometimes by a. alone, before the 
numerals. 

Thus the birth of Virgil was a. u. e. 684. To reduce such dates to our reckoning, if 
the given number is lets than 754, we subtract it from the latter number, and the dif- 
ference is the required year before Christ. The birth of Virgil therefore is 754—684=70 
before Christ. — But if the number of the Roman year exceeds 753, we deduct 753 from 
the given number, and the remainder is the year after Christ. For example, the em* 
peror Augustus died a.u.e. 767, and the corresponding year of our era is 767—763=14. 



IL TABLES OF MONEY, WEIGHT, AND MEASURE. 



t *MJy, 




Of the As. % *r Y ^ ^ m -^f*i *3 

§ 337* The Romans used this word ( As) to dertote, I. The copper coin, 
whose value (in the time of Cicero) was about one cent and a half of our 
money. II. The unit of weight (libra), or of measure (.jugerum). III. Any 
unit or integer considered as divisible ; as, of inheritances, interest, nouses, etc. ; 
whence ex asse hires, one who inherits the whole. The multiples of the As are, 
D&pondius (duo jxmdo ; for the As originally weighed a pound), t. e. 2 Asses; 
Sestertius (sesqm tertius), i. e. 2J Asses; Tressis, i. e. 8 Asses; Quairussis, i. e. 
4 Asses ; and so on to Centussis, i. e. 100 Asses. The As, whatever unit it re- 
presented, was divided into twelve parts or uncus, and the different fractions 
received different i 



; names, as follows: 



Uncia. 

As 12 

Deunx t 11 

Dextans 10 

Dodrans . „ * 9 

Bes 8 

Septunx 7 

Semis 6 



Uncia 

Quincunx 5 

Triens 4 

Quadrans, or T&runcius 8 

Sextans 2 

Uncia. 1 

Sescuncia.. \\ 
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The Uhcia was divided in the following manner:— 

1 Uncia contained 2 SSmuncisB. 

" " SDuellse. 

" " ' 4 SicMci. 

" u 6 Sext&lae. 

u u 8 Drachmae. 

" " 24 Scrupfila. 

" " 48 0b6H. V 

Roman Coins. 

These were the Teruncius, SembeUa, and As or LlbeUa, of copper; the Ses- 
tertius, Qmnarha (or Vict&ridtus), and Den&rius, of silver; ana the Aureus, 
of gold. 

* Ots. M. 

The Teruncius 8.9 

2 Teruncii make 1 Sembella 7.8 

2 Sembella? " 1 As or Llbella 1 5.6 

2} Asses* " 1 Sestertius. 8 9 

2 Sestertii " 1 Quinarius 7 8 

2 Quln&rii u 1 Denarius 16 6 

25 Denarii " 1 Aureus 8 90 

• Sometimes also (in copper) the Mens, sextans, uncia, sexttUa, and dapondius. 

Roman Computation of Monet. 
Sestertii NummL 

f Cta. M. 

Sestertius (or minimus) 8 9 

Decern sestertii 89 

Centum sestertii 8 90 

Mille sestertii (equal to a sestertium) 89 

Sestertia, 

Sestertium (equal to mille sestertii) 89 

Decern sestertia .' . 890 

Centum, centum sestertia, or centum millia sestertium 8900 

Decies sestertium, or decies centena millia nummum 89000 

Centies, or centies h. s 890000 

MilliesH.s 8900000 

Millies centies H. s 4290000 

N. B— The marks denoting a Sestertius minimus are. IIS., LLS., HS M which are pro- 
perly abbreviations for 2 1-2 asses. Observe, also, that when a line is placed over the 
numbers, centena millia is understood, as in the case of the numeral adverbs } thus, H. S. 

MC. is millies centies HS. ; whereas HS. MO. is only 1100 Sestertii. 

Roman Calculation of Interest. 

The Romans received interest on their loans monthly, their highest rate be- 
ing one per' cent, (centestma), a month, i. e. 12 percent a year. As this was 
the highest rate, it was reckoned as the as or unit in reference to the lower 
rates, which were denominated, according to the usual division of the as, semis- 
set, trientes, quddranies, etc., i. e. the halt, third, fourth, etc., of the as or of 
12 per cent according to the following table: — 
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Per cent, a year. 

Asses usurae or centSsXmae 12 

SSmisses usurae 6 

Trientes usurae 4 

Quaclrantes usurae 3 

Sextantes usurae 2 

Unciae usurae 1 

Quincunces usurae. b 

Septunces usurae. 7 

Besses usurae 8 

Dodrantes usurae 9 

Dextantes Usurae 10 

Deunces usurae 11 

Roman Weights. 

Os. Dwts. Or. 

Slllqua. 8.086 

8 Slllquae make 1 Obolus 9.107 

2 Oboli " 1 Scrupulum. ... 18.214 

8 Scrupiila " 1 Drachma 2 6.643 

1} Drachma " 1 Sextula 8 0.867 

1* Sextula " lSldlicus 4 13.286 

1| Slclllcus " 1 DueUa 6 1.714 

8 DueUae " 1 Uncia 18 6.148 

12 Unciae " 1 Libra* ( As) . . . 10 18 13.714 

•The tibia was also divided, according to the fractions of the As, Into Deunx, etc. 

Roman Measures fob Things Dry. 

English Corn Measure. 

Peck. Gal. Pint. Sol. in. 

Llgula 01-48 0.01 

4 Llgulae make 1 Cvathus 01-12 0.04 

1J Cyathus u 1 Acetabulum... 01-8 0.06 

4 AcSt&bula " 1 Heralna 01-2 0.24 

2 HSmmse " 1 Sextarius o 1 0.48 

16 Sext&rii " IModius... 10 7.68 

Roman Measures fob Things Liquid. 

English Wine Miasm. 

Galls. Pints. Sol. in. 

LIgula 1-48 0.117 

4 Llgulse make 1 Cyathus 01-12 0.469 

1J Cyathus " 1 Acetabulum. 01-8 0.704 

2 AcStabula" 1 Quartarius 1-4 1.409 

2 Quartarii " 1 Hemina 01-2 2.876 

2 HSmlnae " 1 Sextarius* 1 6.636 

6 Sextarii " 1 Congius 7 4.942 

4 Congii " lUrna 8 41-2 6.33 

2 Urnae " 1 Amphora (or Quadrantal). 7 1 10.66 

20 Amphorae " 1 Culeus 143 8 11.096 

* The Sextarius was also divided into twelve equal parts, called ey&thi, and therefore 
the cdtices were denominated sextantes, quadr antes, trientes, according to the number of 
cy&thi which they contained. 

N. B.— Cidus, congiarius, 'and ddlium, are the names of certain vessels, not measures, 
of capacity. # 
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Rohan Measures of Length. 

English 
paces. 

Digitus transversns * 

1 1-6 Digitus make 1 Uncia 

8 Unciae " 1 Palmus minor. ... 

4 Palmi mlnores " 1 Pes 

* 1 1-4 Pes "1 PalmTpes 

ll-6PalmIpes " 1 Cubitus 

1 2-3 Cubitus " 1 Gradus 

2 Gradus " lPassus 

125 Passus " 1 Stadium 120 

8 Stadia " 1 MilUarium 967 



feet. 


Inch. Dee. 





0.725 1-4 





0.967 





2.901 





11.604 


1 


2.505 < 


1 


6.406 


2 


5.01 


4 


10.02 


4 


4.5 









Roman Square Measures, 

Roman English 

sq. feet. rods. Sq. pis. Sq. feet. 

Jugeram(As) 28,800 2 18 250.05 

Deunx 26,400 2 10 183.85 

Dextans 24,000 2 02 117.64 

Dodrans 21,600 1 84 61.42 

Bes 19,200 1 25 257.46 

Septunx 16,800 1 17 191.25 

SSmis 14,400 1 09 125.03 

Quincunx 12,000 1 01 * 68.82 

Triens 9,600 82 264.85 

Quadrans 7,200 24 198.64 

Sextans 4,800 16 132.43 

Uncia 2,400 08 66.21 

Remark 1. The Romans reckoned their copper money by asses, 
their silver money by sestertii, and their gold money by aurei and 
sometimes by Attic talents. 

Rem. 2. The as, as the unit of money, was originally a pound of copper, 
but its weight was gradually diminished, until, in the later days of the repub- 
lic, it amounted to only l-24th of a pound. 

Rem. 8. (a.) The denarius was a silver coin, originally equal in value to ten 
asses, whence its name ; but, after the weight of the as was reduced, the dena- 
rius was equal to eighteen asses. 

(b.) The sestertius, or sesterce, was one fourth of the dendrius, or two asses 
and a half {semistertius). The sestertius was called emphatically nummus, as in 
it all large sums were reckoned after the coining of silver money. 

(c.) The aureus (a gold coin), in the time of the emperors, was equal to 26 
denarii, or 100 sesterces. 

Rem. 4. In reckoning money, the Romans called any sum under 2000 ses- 
terces so many sestertii ; as, decern sestertii, ten sesterces; centum sestertii, a 
hundred sesterces. 

Rem. 6. Sums from 2000 sesterces (inclusive) to 1,000,000, they denoted 
either by mille, millia, with sestertitim (gen. plur.), or by the plural of the 
neuter noun sestertium, which itself signified a thousand sesterces. Thus they 
said quadraainta millia sestertidm, or quadraqinta sestertia, to denote 40,000 
sesterces. With the genitive sestertium, millia was sometimes omitted; as, 
sesterti&m centum, scil. millia, 100,000 sesterces. 

Rem. 6. To denote a million, or more, they used a combination; thus, dScies 
centena millia sesterti&m, 1,000,000 sesterces. The words centena millia, how- 
ever, were generally omitted ; thus, dScies sestertitom, and sometimes merely 
dfcies. See § 118, 5. So, centies, 10 millions ; millies, 100 millions. 
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§ 328, 829. 



Rn.7. Some suppose that awtfltw**, when thae joined with the numeral adTerbe, Is 
always the orator noun In the nominatire or accuaatire singular. The genitto and ab- 
lative of that noun are thus need; as, Decies sestertii dote, With a dowry of 1,000,000 
sesterces. Tac. QumquOgies sestertio, 5,000,000 sesterces. Id. But this usage does net 
occur in Ctaero. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

§ 338« The following are the most common abbreviations of 
Latin words : — 



A, Aulut\ 

C, Caius, or Gains* 

Cn., CneOs. 

D., Dictmus. 

L., Lucius. 

M., Marcus. 



M. T. C, Marcus TuOius Q., or Qu., Quintus. 

Cicero. Ser., Servtus. 

M., Manius. S., or Sex., &sfef. 

Mam.. Mdmercus. Sp., Spurius. 

N., JVWrit«. T., Ttttw. 



P., Fublius. 



Ti., or Tib., Tiberius. 



A d., ante diem. 

A U. C, anno tiroii coa- 

dfce. 
Cal., or Kal., GOendm. 
Cos., Onsut 
Coss., Ctmsfife*. 
D., Dims. 
D. D., dono didit. 
D. D. D., da*, dicat, dftft- 

c<rf, or cto»o dtcai, de- 

dtcaL 
Des., desipndtus. 
D. M., dm manttnts* 
Eq. Bom., Iques Rfon&nus. 



F., .Ftfttw; as, M. F., 

Marci fjjius. 
Ictus, f'&ruconsttfrtif. 
Id., /*«. 
Imp., itnperdtor. 
J. O. M., J<5w, qptfmo 

maoAmo. 
N., n$ms. 
Nod., JV&uh, 
P. C, /wrfres corwcrfptf. 
PL, plebis. 
Pop., popuhis. 
V.^, p6pulus RomAnus. 



Pont Max., ponQfem 

maximus. 
Pr., prafor. 
Yroc-, proconsul 
Reap., rttpublica. 
S., *i&*e»v wcrto*, or 

sendtus. 
S. D. P., ftUSfem died 

plurlmam. 
S. P. Q. R., Sendtospdp*- 

lusque R&mdnus. 
S. C, *&id*d» consv&iai. 
Tr., trioOfius. 



To these may be added terms of reference; as, c, caput, chapter: cf., confer, 
compare; Z. c, loco rftfto; Z. I, Uco laudato, in the place quoted; v., verwa, 



DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 

§ 329* 1. Of the Roman literature for the first five centuries after the 
foundation of the city, but few vestiges remain. The writers of the succeed- 
ing centuries have been arranged in four ages, in reference to the purity of 
the language in the period in which they flourished. These are called the 
golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages. 

2. The golden age is reckoned from the time of Livius Andronlous, about 
A. U. C. 614, to the death of Augustus, A. U. C. 767, or A. D. 14, a period 
of a little more than 250 years. The writers of the early part of this age are 
valued rather on account of, their antiquity, and in connection with the his- 
tory of the language, than as models of style. It was not till the age of 
Cicero, that Roman literature reached its highest elevation. The era com- 
prehending the generation immediately preceding, and that immediately suc- 
ceeding, that of Cicero, as well as his own, is the period in which the most 
distinguished writers of Rome flourished; and their works are the standard of 
purity in the Latin language. 



§329. 
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8. The silver age extended from the death of Augustas to the death of 
Trajan, A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The writers of this age were inferior 
to those who had preceded them; yet several of them are worthy of com- 
mendation. 

4. The brazen age comprised the interval from the death of Trajan to the 
time when Rome was taken by the Goths, A. D. 410. From the latter epoch 
commenced the iron age, daring which the Latin language was much adulter- 
ated with foreign words, and its style and spirit essentially injured. 

6. The body of Latin writings has been otherwise arranged by Dr. Freund- 
so as to be comprised in three main periods,— the Ante-classical, Classical, and 
Post-classical The ante-classical extends from the oldest fragments of the 
language to Lucretius and Varro; the classical from Cicero and Caesar to 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and the younger Pliny inclusive; the post-classical from 
that time to the fifth century of our era. The classical Latinity is subdivided 
into (a.) Ciceronian, (b.) Augustan, (c.) post-Augustan, and to the language of 
the fourth and fifth centuries he has given the title of late Latin. 



LATIN WRITERS IN THE DIFFERENT AGES. 

(From the Lexicon of FaccioUtui.) 

WRITERS OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 



Livius Andronlcus. 
Laevius. 
C. Naevius. 

Statins Csscflios. 

S. Ennius. 
. Pacuvius. 
L. Accius. 
C. Lucilius. 
Sex. Turpiliug. 
L. Afranius. 



L. Cornelias Sisenna. 
P. Nigidius Figiilus. 
C. Decius Laberius. 
M. Verrius Flaccus. 

Varro Attadnus. 

Titinius. 
L. Pomponius. 
C. Semoronius Asellio. 
Cn. Matins. 



Q. Novius. 
O.Q.. 



Q. Atta. 
L. Cassius Hemlna. 

Fenestella. 
Q. Claud. Quadrigarios. 

Coelius Antipater. 

Fabius Pictor. 
Cn. Gellius. 
L. Piso, and others. 



Of the works of the preceding writers, only a few fragments remain. 



M. Porcius Cato. 
M. Accius Plautus. 
M. Terentius Afer. 
T. Lucretius Cams. 
C. Valerius Catullus. 
P. Syrus. 
C. Julius Caesar. 
C. Cornelius Nepos. 
M. Tullius Cicero. 



Sex. AureliusPropertius. 
C. Sallustius Crispus. 
M. Terentius Varro. 
Albius Tibullus. 
P. Virgilius Maro. 
T. Livius. 
M. Manilius. 
M. Vitruvius. 



P. Ovidius Naso. 
Q. Horatius Flaccus. 
C. Pedo Albinovanus. 

Gratius Faliscus. 

Phaedrus. 
C. Cornificius. 
A. Hurtius, or Oppius. 
P. Cornelius Severus. 



To these may be added the following names of lawyers, whose opinions are 
found in the digests: — 



Q. Mutius Scaevola. 
Alfenus Varus. 



M. Antistius Labeo. 



Masorius Sabinos. 



Of the writers of the golden age^the most distinguished are Terence, Catul- 
lus, Caesar, Nepos, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, T. Livy, and Sallust. 
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WRITERS OF THE SILVER AGE. 



A. Cornelius Celsus. 
P. Velleius Paterculus. 
L. Junius Moder&tus 
Columella. 
Pomponius Mela. 
A. Persius Flaccus. 
Q. Asconius Pedianus. 
M. Annoeus Seneca. - 
L. Annaeus Seneca. 



M. Annaeus Lucanus. 
T. Petronius Arbiter. 
C. Plinius Secundus. 
C. Silius Itallcus. 
C. Valerius Flaccus. 

C. Julius Sollnus. 

D. Junius Juven&lis. 
P. Papinius Statius. 
M. Valerius Martialis. 



M. Fabius Quintilianus. 

Sex. Julius Frontinus. 

C. Cornelius Tacitus. 

C. Plinius Csecilius Se- 
cundus. 

L. Annaeus Floras. 

C. Suetonius Tranquil 
lus. 



The age to which the following writers should be assigned is somewhat un- 
certain: — 



Q. Curtius Rufus. 
Valerius Probus. 



Scribonius Largos. 
Sulpitia. 



L. Fenestella. 
Atteius Caplto. 



Of the writers of the silver age, the most distinguished are Celsus, Velleius, 
Columella, the Senecas, the rlinies, Juvenal, Qaintilian, Tacitus, Suetonius, 
and Curtius. 



WRITERS OF THE BRAZEN AGE. 



A. Gellius. 

L. Apuleius. 

Q. Septimius Tertullia- 

nus. 
Q. Serenus Sammonl- 
cus. 
CensorTnus. 
Thascius Caecilius 
Cyprianus. 
T. Julius Calpurnius. 
M. Aurelius Nemesianus. 
JElius Spartianus. 
Julius Capitollnus. 
JEhus Lampridius. 



Vulcatius Gallicanus. 

Trebellius Pollio. 

Flc^ius Vopiscus. 

Coelius Aurelianus. 

Flavius Eutropius. 

Rheinnius Fannius. 

Arnobius Afer. 
L. Coelius Lactantius. 

jElius Donatus. 
C. Vettus Juvencus. 

Julius Firmlcus. 
Fab. Marius Victorlnus. 
Sex. Rufus, or Rufus 
Festus. 



Ammianus Marcel- 

llnus. 
Vegetius Benatus. 
Aurel. Theodoras Macro- 
bias. 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus. 
D. Magnus Ausonius. 
Pauhnus Nolanus. 
Sex. Aurelius Victor. 
Aurel. Prudentiua CleV 

mens. 
01. Claudianus. 

Marcellus Empirlcus. 
Falcouia Prdba. 



Of an Age not entirely certain. 



Valerius Maxlmus. 
Justlnus. 



Terentianus Maurus. 
Minutius Felix. 



Sosipater Charisius. 
Flavius Avianus. 



The opinions of the following lawyers are found in the digests: — 



Licinius Proc^ulus. 
Neratius Priscus. 
P. Juventius Celsus. * 
Priscus Jabolenus. 
Domitius Ulpianus. 



Herennius Modestinus. 
Salvius Julianus. 
Caius. 
Callistratus. 
■£milius Papinianus. 



Julius Paulus. 
Sex. Pomponius. 
Venuleius Saturnlnus. 
JElius Marcianus. 
Julius Gallus, and others. 



Of the writers of the brazen age. Justin, Terentianus, Victor, Lactantius, 
and Claudian, are most distinguished. 

The age to which the following writers belong is uncertain. The style of 
some of them would entitle them to be ranked with the writers of the preced- 
ing ages, while that of others would place them even below those of the iron 
age. 
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Palladia* Rutilius Tau- 
rus jEmflianus. 

JEmilius Macer. 

Messala Corvlnus. 

Vibius Sequester. 

Julias Obsequens. 

L. Ampelius. 

Apicius Coilius. 

Sex. Pompeius Festus. 

Prdbus (auctor Nota- 
mm.) 

Fulgentius Planci&des. 

Hygfnus. 

C. Usesar Germanlcus. 

P. Victor. 

P. Vegetiua. 



Auctdres Priapeiorum. 

Catalecta Virgilii et 
Ovidii. 

Auctor orationis SaHustii 
in Cio. et Ciceronis in 
Sail.; item illius Anti- 
quum iret in extiUum. 

Auctor Epistdla ad Oc- 
tayium. 

Auctor Panegyric! ad 
Pisonem. 

Declamationes qua tri- 
bnuntnr Quintiliano, 
Porcio Latroni, Calpur- 
nioFlacco. 



Interpres DarStis Phry- 

gii, et Dictyos Cre- 

tensis. 
Scholiast* Veteres. 
Grammatlci AntlquL 
Rhetdres Antfqui. 
Medici Anttqui. 
Catalecta Petroniana. 
Pervigilium Veneris. 
Poematiaet Epigramma- 

ta vetera a rithaeo col- 

lecta. 
Honumentum Ancyra- 

num. 
Fasti Consulfires. 
Inacriptiones Vet&res. 



WRITERS OF THE IBON AGE. 



CI. Rutilius Numatianus. 
Senrius Honor&tus. 
D. Hieronjhmus. 
D. Augustlnus. 
Sulpicius SevSras. 
Paulus Orosius. 
Coelius Sedulius. 
Codex Theodosianus. 
Martianus Capella. 
daudi&nus Mamertus. 
Sidonius Apollinaris. 



Latlnus Pacatns. 

Claudius Mamerttnus, et 
alii, quorum sunt Pan- 
egyric! veteres. 

Alclmus Avttus. 

ManL Severtnus Bofc- 
thius. 

Priscianus. 

Nonius Marcellus. 

Justiniani Institutional 
et Codex. 



Ruf. Festus AviSnus. 
Arator. 

M. Aurelius Cassiddrus. 
Fl. Cresconius Corippus. 
Venantius Fortunatus. 
Isiddrus Hispalensis. 
Anonjhmus Ravennas. 
Aldhelmus or Althelmua. 
Paulus Diaodnus. 
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INDEX. 



The figure* in the following Index designate the Section* and their divisions: b. standi 
for remark, h. for note, i. for exception, w. for with, and*pr. for prosody. 



A, sound of, 7 and 8j nouns in, of 1st 
decl., 41; gender of, 41: of 3d decl. gender 
of, 66; genitive of, 68, 2; in ace. sing, of 
masc. and fern. Greek nouns, 79 and 80; 
in nom. ace. and voc. plur. of all neuter 
nouns, adjectives and participles, 40, 8; 
83, 1. ; 85 : 87 ; 105, 2 ; verbals in, 102, 6, (c.) ; 
change of in compd. verbs, 189; increment 
in, 8d decl., 287, 8; in plur., 288; of verbs, 
290 ; ending the first part of compels., 285, 
*. 4; final, quantity of, 294. 

A, ab, abs, how used, 196, ft. 2, and 10; 
in composition, 196, 1., 1; before the abl. 
of distance, 236, B. 6; ab, de, or ex, with 
abl. of depriving, etc., 251, ft. 1. 

Abbreviations, 828. 

Abdico, constr. of, 251, B. 2. 

Abest mihi, 226, a. 2; non muitum abest 
quin, 262, n. 7. 

Abhinc, 253, B. 2. 

Ablative, 37: sing. 3d decl., 82; of adjs. 
of 3d decl., 113; plur. 1st decl., 40, R. 6, 
and 43; 2d decl., 40, B. 6; 8d decl., 84; 4th 
decl., 89,6; used adverbially, 192, 1., n.; 
of character, quality, etc., 211, ft. 6; after 
prepositions, 241 ; after compd. verbs, 242 ; 
after opus and usus, 248: after dignus, etc. 
244; after utor, etc., 245, 1. ; after nitor, 
etc., 245, n. ; after parts, denoting origin, 
246; of cause, etc., 247; of means and 
agent, 248; of means, 249, 1.; of accord- 
ance, 249, n. ; of accompaniment, 249, m. ; 
denoting in what respect, 250; after adjec- 
tives of plenty or want, 250, 2, (1.); after 
verbs of abounding, etc., 250, 2, (2.); after 
fc.r'o and sum, 250, ft. 3; after verbs of de- 
priving, etc., 251; of price,- 252; of time 
when, 253; of place where, 254; of place 
whence, 255, 1; of place by or through 
which, 255,2; after comparatives. 256 : of 
degree of difference, 256, R. 16 ; abl. abso- 
lute, 257; how translated, 257, n. 1; equiv- 
alent to what, 267, ft. 1; only with pros, 
and perf. parts., 257, R. 2; without a parti- 
ciple. 257, R. 7 ; with a clause, 257, ft. 8 ; 
how it marks the time of an action, 256, 
ft. 4; noun wanting, 256, R. 9. 

Abounding and wanting, verbs of, with 
abl. 260 ; with gen. 220, (8.) 



"About to do," how expressed, 162, 14; 
" about to be done," how expressed, 162, 
14,ft.4. ' 

Abstineo, w. abl., 261, v. ; vix or eegre ab- 
stint o, quin, 262, N. 7. 

Abstract nouns, 26 ; formation from adjs. 
101; their terminations, 101, 1 and 2, (3.); 
from verbs, 102. 

Abundo, 260, (2.) ft. 1. 

-abus, dat. and abl. plur. in, 48. 

Ac or atque, 198, 1, ft. (b.) and 2, ft.; in- 
stead of quam, 256, R. 16; ac si withsubj., 
268, 2, and ft. 

Acatalectic verse, 304, 3. (1.) 

Accent in English, 16; place of secondary 
accent, 16, 1 and 2; in Latin, 14 and 15; 
of dissyllables, 14, 4; of polysyllables, 14, 
4, and 15 — written accents, 5, 2, and 14, 2. 

Accentuation, 14 — 16. 

Accidents of nouns, 26, 7; of verbs, 141. 

Accipio, w. part, in dus, 274, ft. 7. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 249, m. 

Accordance, abl. of, 249, n. 

Achivom for Achivorum, 58. 

-acts, genitives in, 78. 2, (1.) 

Accusative, 37; sing., terminal letter of 
in masculines and feminines, 40, 2; plural, 
terminal letter of in do.. 40, 7; of 3d decl., 
79; of Greek nouns, 80; plur. 3d decl., 85: 
do. of adjs. of 3d decl., 114; neuter in all 
declensions, sing and plur., 40, 8 ; in em 
and im, 79; of Greek nouns in im, in, or a, 
79, (6.) and 80; in idem, 80, ■. 1; in ym or 
yn, 80, n. ; in ea, 80, m. ; in etem. eta, cm, 
or en, 80, iv. ; neuter used adverbially, 192, 
n., 4, and 206, r. 10 ; ace. after verbs, 229— 
.234; omitted, 229, r. 4; inf. or a clause in- 
stead of, 229, ft. 5; of a person after miseret, 
etc., 229, ft. 6; after jurat, etc., 229, a. 7: 
after neater verbs, 232; after compound 
verbs, 233 ; after verbal nouns arid verbal 
adjs., 233, n.j of part affected, 234, n.; a 
limiting ace. instead of the abl. in partim, 
vicem, cetera, etc., 234, n., ft. 8; after pre- 
positions, 235; of time and space, 236; of 
place, 237; after adverbs and interjections, 
238; ace. as subject, 239; ace. of the thing 
supplied by the inf., 270, N., ace. w. inf., 
272; do. exchanged for the subjunctive. 
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278, 8. — two accusatives after certain verbs, 
230 and 231; ace. of thing retained in pas- 
sive voice, 234; places supplied by infini- 
tives, 229, n. 2 ; pred. ace. how supplied, 
lb. H. 4. 

Accusing and acquitting, verbs of, constr., 
217, and b. 4. 

Accuso, constr., 217, and E. 2—6. 

Acephalous verse, 304, 3, (3.) 

Acer, declined, 108, 1. 

Achilles, declined, 86. 

Acquiesco, 245, II., 3. 

Acute accent, 5, 2, and 14, 2 ; when used, 
14,8. 

Active voice, 141. 

Active verb, 141 ; used impersonally, 184, 
2 ; object of act. verb, 229 ; two Jases after, 
229, a. 1 ; verb omitted, 229. r. 8. 

Ad, how used, 195, R. 6 ; in composition, 
196, i. 2 ; construction of verbs compound- 
ed with, 224 ; ad wed for tn, 224, a. 4, 

A fide qttod, 278, w. & 

AiliilUflittf to simple subject, 203, 6, etc. ; 
to simple predicant ^)3 t 5, etc. 

Adeo t adv., 191, ft T 5 : udto non, 277, R. 
14.— verb, coitftr., 233, 3 + nod if. 

-arftXy patron v rales In, 10G, 1, 1 a.) 

Adrsl, T n;, wUb *ubj,, 264, 6. 

Atfhuc laconttn, 212, it- 4. 3f. 4. 

dlff IW I iff | W, ipft^i 220. 4^». 

Adjectives, 104—131 ; classes of, 104, 1— 
15 ; declension of, 105 ; of 1st and 2d decls. 
105—107 ; of 3d declension, 108—114 ; of 
three terminations, 108; of two termina- 
tions, 109, 110 ; of one termination, 111 ; 
their gen. sing., 112 ; their abl. sing. 118 ; 
their nom., ace., and gen. plur., 114 ; irreg- 
ular, 115 — 116 ; defective, 115 ; redundant, 
116 ; numeral, 117— 121 ; cardinal, 117, 118 ; 
ordinal, 119, 120 ; multiplicative, 121, 1 ; 
proportional, 121, 2 ; temporal, 121, 8 ; in- 
terrogative, 121, 5 ; comparison of, 122 — 
127 ; irregular comparison, 125 ; defective 
comparison, 126 ; derivation of, 128—180 ; 
composition of, 131 ; amplificative, 128, 4 ; 
pat rial, 128, 6; verbal, 129; participial, 
130; composition of 131;— how modified, 
202, ii., 1, (2.) ; agreement of, 205 ; quali- 
fying a*hd limiting, 205, n. 1 ; modifiers or 
predicates, 205, n. 2 ; with two or more 
nouns, 205, b. 2 ; with a collective noun, 
205. R. 3 ; sing, with a plur. noun, 205, 
B. 4 ; dat. of, for ace. in the predicate of 
ace. with the inf., 205, r. 6 ; without a 
noun, 205, b. 7 ; with infinitive, a clause, 
etc., 205, b. 8 ; in the neuter with gen. of 
their noun, 205, r. 9, and 212, r. 8 ; neuter 
adjs. used adverbially, 205, R. 10 ; gender 
of, when used partitively, 205, R. 12; in 
genitive with possessive adj. or pronoun, 
205, R.#13; agreeing with the governing 
noun instead of the genitive, 205, R. 14 ; 
two or more with one noun, 205, R. 16; 
instead of an adverb, 205, R. 15 ; first, last, 
etc. part expressed by the adj. alone, 205, 
R. 17 ; agreeing with relative instead of its 
antecedent. 206. (7.); with gen. 213; w. 
gen. or abl., 213, R. 5 ; w. dat., 222 ; w. 
gen. or dat., 213, R. 6, and 222, a. 2; of 



plenty or want with abl., 250 ; w. Inf. 270, 
a. 1 ; place of, 279, 7. 

Adjective pronouns, 134—139; nature of, 
182, 5 ; classes, 134 ; agreement, 205. 

Adjective clauses, 201, 7 : bow connect- 
ed, 201, 9. 

Adjunctive pronoun, 135, a. 1. 

Adjuvo and adjuto, constr., 223, b. 2, (2.) 

Admonishing, verbs of, w. gen. 218 ; other 
constructions, 218, a. 1 and 2 ; 273, n. 4. 

Adolescent, its gender, 80; as adj. how 
compared, 126, 4. 

Adorning, verbs of, w. abl., 249. 

Adonic verse, 812. 

Advlari, constr., 223, a. 2, (6), and (1), (a.) 

Adverbial correlatives, 191, » 1 '.—clauses. 
201,7,9. 

Adverbs, 190, 2—194 ; primitive, 191 ; of 
place and order, 191, i. ; correlative, 191, 
r. 1 ; ofttme, 191, U.\ of manner, quality, 
degree, lill, m. ; ill vision of P 191 T a. 2;— 
drrtviittou of, lffii ; nunieral, 102. it-. 8, 
and US r diminutive, 19a, iv,, a, ; compo- 
sition of, VM ; el gni Edition of some adverbs 
of time and m«n m r. lt>3;— comparfrfm of, 
194 f — how modi [led, 277, t. ; iiwd as adjeo- 
tives, 2(15, it. U; w. gen.. £12* a. 4; w. 
dat., Z28, (1,); w< ftflp.. 2&S; x\m of T 277; 
two nf'gatlTM, force of, 277, R. 3 — G; equiv- 
alent to phru^on, 277, ' n. 8; of likeness, as 
connective?., 27H, IV. 1 : place of 279, 15* 

Adversative rojyxrtictions, 108, 9 + 

AdwnswL, bow used, life, a, 7. 

JE, how pronounced, 9. 

JEZftiali*, construction of, 222, a, 2, 

AZiitr with abl., 241, a. 2; u^utr ac*, 198, 
3, a. 

JEqui boni facio or consulo, 214, n. 1. 

JEquo and adcequo, construction of, 214; 
aquo, adj. w. comparatives, 266, a. 9. 

A8r, ace. of, 80, b. ; pr. 299, b. 8. 

JEolic pentameter, 812, iz. 

JOSs, gender of, 61, 2; gen. of, 78, a. 2. 

JEstimo, constr., 214. 

JEthtr, ace., 80, a. ; pr. 299, b. 8. 

-<ms, adjs. in, 128, 6, (h.) 

JEquum est, ut, 262, b. 3, N. 2; aquum 
erat, indie, instead of subj., 259, a. 3; 
cequmm sat, with inf. as subject, 269, a. 2. 

At/'Siitn, w. genitive, 212, r. 4. 

AffitWt eon*tr., 250, 2, a. 1. 

AjjiriQ, constr., 249, r. 1. 

Affini*, conal r., 222, r. 2, (a.) 

igrr, 4es d, 46. 

A -^ ■ ■ 1 1 r , Tcrbnl nouns denoting, 102, 6; 
dative of* 235. in., a. 1; 248, b. 1; abl. 
of, 243. 

Ages of Roman literature, 329. 

Agnitus, pr. 285, 1, e. 1. 

Agnominatio, 324, 25. 

Ago w. gen. of the crime, 217, R. 1;— 
age w. plur. subject, 183, 10 ; — id agere ut, 
273, n. 1. 

Agreement defined, 203, in., 6; of adjs., 
etc., 205; of relatives, 206. 

Ai, how pronounced, 9, 1. — a'i, old gen. 
in, 43; quantity of the a in do.. 288, b. 3. 

Aio, conjugated, 183,4; ot'n' fiir aisne; 
ait, elipsis of, 209, a. 4; its place in a sen- 
tence, 279, 6. 
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-al, abi. of nouns in, 81; 

887, i. (a.) 1. 

Alcaic rerse, 804,2; g rea t er, 818, m.; 
lesser, 818, it. 

Alcmanian Terse, 801, 2;— dactylic tetra- 
meter, 812. 

.ike, gender of, 66: genitiTe, 70. 

Ale*, gender of, 80 and 61, 2; genitive 
ting., 78, 2; gen. plur., 88, II., R. 2. 

Ater, gender of, 66, 2. 

Alieno, and otattmo, constr., 251, ft. 8, 
and n. 

AUenus, oonstr.. 222, m. 1 and 6. 

Aliquanto* 127, 2; 256, ». 16, (2.) 

Aliquantum, 256, R. 16, if. 

Aliquis, declined, 183; how need, 188, 2; 
207, r. 80. 

AUquo, w. gen., 212, R. 4, v. 2. 

Aliquot, indeclinable, 115, 4; eorrelatrfe, 

Miquoties, eorrelatiTe of quotes, 121, 5. 

•alis, adjs. in, 128, 2: how compared, 126, 
4; alis, old adj., for alius, 192Lj ii., 2. 

Aliter, from alis for atatt, 192, n., 2. 

Alius, how declined, 107; how used, 207, 
m. 82; alius— alium, with plnr. Terb, 209, 
m. 11, 4; refers to more than two, 212, R. 2, 
v. 1, (6.); w. abl., 256, ». 14; pr. 288, 1, 
s.4. 

Allegory, 824. 7. 

Alliteration, 824, 26. 

Alphabet, 2, 1. 

Alter, how declined, 105, 8 : 107, and R. 2 ; 
gen. alterius, quantity of 288, 1., b. 4, (b.)\ 
used for seeundus, 120, 1; answers to uter, 
189, 5, (1.), (b.y- alter o tanto, w. compara- 
tives, 266, r. 16. 

Mteruter, 107; 139, 5, (1.), (&.)— ofcerv- 
terque, 107. 

AUus and alto, w. aoo. of space, 286, and 

ST. 2. 

Ambi, amb, am, or an, 197; (b.) 

Ambio, how coi " 
tusy pr. 285, 2, x. 3. 

Ambo, how declined. 118, r. 1. 

Amicus, constr., 222, R. 2, (c.) 

Amo, conjugated, 155, 156. 

Amphibolia, 825, 6. 

AmplificatiTes. nouns, 100, 4, (a.); adjec- 
tives, 104, 12; 128,4. 

Amplius, with or without quant. 256, R. 6. 

An, 198, 11 : use of, 198, 11, r. (d.), («.); 
265, r. 2 and 8: an—an, 265, R. 2. 

Anabasis, 324, 22. 

Anacolnthon, 828, 8, (5.) 

Anacreontic verse, 804, 2 ;— iambic dime- 
ter, 314. iz. 

Anadiplosis, 824, 17. 

Analysis of sentences, 281. 

Anapaestic metre. 813; 803; — monometer, 
818, i. ;— dimeter, 818. 

Anaphora, 824. 18. 

Anastrophe, 824, 4, (1.) 

Anas, gen. of, 72, x. 1; pr. 800, x. 1. 

Aneeps, gen. of, 112, 2; abl. of, 118, X. 8. 

AneUe, 93, 2. 

Androgeos, declined, 54, 1. 

•antics, adjs. in, 128, 8. 

utoffor, oonstr., 27^5, V. 6 



J**m<wu, gender at, 64. 

Anitno, 250.— aninu for animo,, 220. It 
213, r. 1, (a.) 

Anio, genitiTe of, 69, x. 2. 

Anne, in double questions, 265, R. 2;— 
annon, ib. 

Annus, compds. of, 121, 8. 

Antanaclasis, 824, 12. 

Ante, w. superlatives, 127, 6; in compo- 
sition, 196, i., 8; construction of verbs 
compounded with, 224; with titles, 235*^ 
8; with comparatives, 256. R. 13, (b-U— 
ante and post w. ace. and abl. of time. 258, 
r. 1 ; w. quam and a Terb, 253, n. 8; for 
abhinc, 253, R. 2. 

Antecedent, 136: ellipsis of, 206, (8.), (4.), 
its place supplied by a demonstrative, 206, 
8. (a.) ; in the case of the relative, 206, (6-j, 
(6.); implied in a poseessive pronoun, 206, 
(12); may be a proposition, 206, (13.) 

Anteudo and anteullo, oonstr. 256, ■» 
16, (8.) 

Antepenult, 13; quantity of, 292. 

Antequam, constr., 263, 3. 

Anthneria, 828, 8, (1.) 

Anttphrask 824.10. 

Antiptosis, 828, 8, (3.) 

Antithesis, 822: 324, "27. 

Antonomasia, 824, 8. 

-anus, adjs. in, 128, 6. 

Aorist tense, 145, it., R. 

Apage, 183, 10. 

Apertum est, w. inf. as subject, 269, ft. 2. 

Aphaeresis, 322. 

Apiscor and adipiscor, w. gen., 220. 

Aplustre, nom. plur. of. 88 and 94, 4. 

Apocope, 322.— Apodosis, 261. 

Apollo, gen. of, 69, x. 2. 

Aposiopesis, 824, 33. 

Apostrophe, 824, 85. 

Apparct, w. inf. as subject, 269, R. 2. 

Appellative nouns, 26, 8. 

Appello, constr., 230, n. 1. 

Appetens, w. gen., 213, R. 1, (2.) 

Appendix, 322-329. 

Apposition, 204 ; to two or'more nouns, 
204. r. 6 ; to nouns connected by cum, 204, 
r. 5, (1.): to proper names of different gen- 
ders, 204, r. 5, (2.); genitiTe instead of, 
204, R. 6; 211, r. 2, n. ; abl. with gen., 204, 
r. 7; of a proper name with nomen, etc., 
204, R. 8; of a clause, 204, R. 9; of parts 
with a whole, 204, r. 10; 212 a r. 2, n. 5j 
place of nouns in apposition, 2<9, 9. 

Apprime, 127,2; 193. 

Aptotes, 94. 

Aptus, constr.. 222, r. 1 and 4, (1.) ; aptus 
qui, w. subj., 264, 9; w. gerund, 275, ft. 2 
and 8. 

Apud, 195, R. 6. 

-or. nouns in, gender of, 66, 67; genitiTe 
of, 70, 71; abl. of, 82; increment of, 287, 
x. (▲.) 1. 

Arbitror, in hnperf. subj., 260, R. 2. 

Arbor (-os), gender of, 61. 

Areeo, w. abl., 251, R. 2. 

Areesso, constr., 217, R. 1. 

Archaism, 828, R., (1) 

Archilochian Terse, 804, 2;— pentheml- 
merii, 812;— iambic trimeter, 814, ▼.; do. 
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or, 814, rn. ;— heptameter, 818. it. 

Arena, as gen. of place, 221, b. 3, (4.) 

Argo, genitive of, 69, x. 3. 

Argos (-gi), 92, 4. 

Arguo, constr., 217, B. 1. 

Aristophanic Terse, 304, 2. 

-orium and -arius, nouns and adjs. in, 
100,8; 128,3; 121,4. 

Arrangement of words, 279 ; poetical, 279, 
H. 4; of clauses, 280. 

Ars. declined, 57. 

Arsis and thesis, 80S. 

Article, wanting in Latin, 41, If. 

•as, genitives in, 43; nouns inof 3ddecl., 
gender of, 62; genitive of, 72; gen. plur. of, 
83, ii., 4 ; in ace. plur. of Greek nouns of 
8d decl., 85, x. 2. — -as and -anus, adjs. in, 
128, 6; -as final, quantity of, 300. 

As, value of, 327; how divided, 827; — 
gender of, 62, x. 1 ; 72, x. 1 ; gender of parts 
ending in ns, 64, 2; assis mm habere, 214, 
B.1. 

Asclepiadlo verse, 804, 2;— tetrameter, 
816, in. 

Asking, verbs of, with two aces., 281; 
oonstr. in the pass., 234, 1. 

Aspergo, 249, i. and ft. 1 and 3. 

Aspirate, 8, 1. 

Assequor, irt, 273, n. 2. 

-asso for -avero, 162, 9. 

assuesco and assuefacio, w. abl., 245, n. ; 
w. dat., 245, u., b. 1. 

Asyndeton, 323, 1, (1.) 

•at, roots of nouns in, 56, n., R. 5. 

At, conj., 198, 9; at enim, atqiti, 198, 

-atim, adverbs in, 192, i., 1. 

Atque, composition and meaning, 198, 1, 
*.(*.) Seeae. 

Attraction, 206, (6.); 209, n. 6 and ft. 8; 
210, b. 6; 272, w. 3. 

Attribuo, w. participle in dus, 274, b. 7. 

-atus, adjs. in, 128, 7. 

Au, how pronounced, 9, 2 and b. 2. 

Audeo, how conjugated, 142, a. 2. 

Audio, conjugated, 160 ; used like appeU 
isr, 210, it. 2; constr., 272, n. 1; audes fox 
audits, 188, B. 8;—audiens, constr., 222, 
B.1. 

-aus, nouns in, gender of, 62; genitive 
of, 76, x. 4. 

Ausculto, constr., 222, b. 2, (&.), and (1.), 
(a.) 

Ausim, 183. r. 1. 

Aut and vet, 198, 2, B. (a.); out and ve, 
198, 2, B. (</.); aut— aut, 198, 2, B. («.); 
aut with the singular, 209. R. 12, (5.) 

Autem, 198, 9; its position, 2(9, 8, (c); 
ellipsis of 278, r. 11. 

Authority, in prosody, 282, 4. 

Auxiliary verb, 153. 

-at and -atu in the 2d and 8d roots of 
verbs 164. 

Avarus, with gen., 213, r. 1. 

Ave, 183, 8. 

Avidus, with gen. 213, b. 1 ; w. gen. of 
gerund, 275, (2.); w. inf. poetically, 270, 

B.1. 

-ex, nouns in, gen. of, 78, 2, (1.); adjs. 
in, 129, 6; verbals in with gen., 218, b. 1. 



B. 

B, roots of nouns ending in, 66, i.j 
changed to p., 171, 2. 

Balneum, plur. -ea or -ea, 92, 6. 

Barbarism, 325, 1. 

Barbiton, declined,54, 1. 

Belle, bellissime, 192, iv. R. 

Belli, construed like names of towns, 221, 
B.3; bello, 253. 

Bene, derivation, 192, n., 1; constr. of 
its compounds, 22o, I.; bene est, w. dat., 
228,1; bene, w. ace, 239, a. 2; with verba 
of price, 252, a. 3. 

-ber, names of months in, how declined. 
71 and 108. 

Bes, gen. of, 73, x. 2. 

Bibl, pr.,284,x., (1.) 

Bicorpor, abl. of, 113, x. 2; 115, 1, (a.) 

Biduum, triduum, ete., biennium, eta., 
121,2. 

-bilis, adjs. in, 129, 4; how compared, 
126,4; with dative, 222, b. 1. 

Bimestris, 113, x. 1. 

Bipes, genitive of, 112, 1; abl. of, 118, 
b. 2; 115,1, (a.) 

Bonus, declined, 105, 2 ; compared, 125, 
5; boni consulo, 214, n. 1. 

Bos, dat. and abl. plur. of, 84, b. 1 ; 286, 
5; gender of, 30; genitive of, 75, s. 1; gen. 
plur., 83, ii., b. 1. 

-br, roots of nouns in, 56, n., R. 8. 

Brachycatolectic verse, 304, 3, (2.) 

Brazen age of Roman literature, 329, 4. 

-brutn, verbals in, 102, 5. 

Bucolic caesura, 310, 6, b. 4. 

■iulum, verbals in, 102, 6. 

•bund us, adjs. in, 129, 1 ; comparison of, 
126, 5 ; with ace, 233, n. 

0. 

C, sound of, 10; before s in roots of 
nouns, 56, 1., b. 2; in roots of verbs, 171, 1; 
gender of nouns in, 66; genitive of; 70; 
c final, quantity of, 299, 4; C. for Vaius, 
i. q. Gaius, 328. 

Calebs, 112, 2; in abl. sing., 113, e. 2; 
115, 1, (a.) 

Caesura. 309; kinds of, 309; in hexameter 
verse, 310, 3; caesural pause, 309, 3; in 
hexameter verse, 4—6 ; in pentameter verse, 
311, 2; in iambic verse, 314, i. and x. ; in 
trochaic verse, 315, I ; in choriambic verse, 
316, in. 

Calco, change of a to u in its compels., 
189, h. 8. • 

Calendar,JRoman, 826, 6. 

Calends, 326. 

CaUidus, 270, R. 1 ; 213, r. 1. 

Canalis, abl. of, 82, 5, (c.) 

Cano receptui, 227, R. 2. 

Capax, w. genitive, 213, R. 1. (1.), and 
R. 5, (1.) 

Capio, conjugated, 159 ; adjs. compound- 
ed of, 112, 2. 

Capital letters, how used by the Roman*, 
2, 2; as numerals, 118, 7. 

Caput declined, 57; capitis and capiu, 
damnare, accusare, etc., 217, B. 8. 
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CbrtaiiM, plur. -t and -a, 92, 8. ■ 

Cardinal numbers, 117 and 118. 

Cnreo, 250, 2, R. 1. 

Carmen, declined, 57. 

Caro, gender of, 59, 8; gen. of, 89, I. 2; 
gen. plur., 83. n., 5. 

Carthagini, in abl. of the place where, 82, 
■. 6, (c.) 

Case-endings, table of, 89. 

Cases of uouns, 86 and 87. 

Casus recti and obliqui, 87, B. 

Causa, gratia, etc. with melL etc., 247, 
B. 2 ; their place with genitive, 279, B. . 

Causal conjunctions, 198, 7. 

Cause, abl. of, 247; after active verbs, 
247, r. 2; ace. of with prepositions, 247, 
B.1. 

Causo, change of au In its compounds, 
189, n. i ^^ 

Cave or cow ne, w. subj., 267, B. 8; 262, 
H.8. 

-ce and -cine, enclitic, 184, B. 4. 

Cedo, constr., 223, r. 2, (1), (d.) 

Cedo, imperative, 183, 11. 

Celer, how declined, 108; gen, plur.. 114, 

B.2. 

Celo, with two aces., 231 ; w. <&, 281, B. 8. 

Censeo, 278, w . 4. 

Centena millia, ellipsis of, 118, 5. 

-cejw, nouns in, gen. of, 77, b; adjs. In, 
gender of, 112, 2 ; abl. of, 113, s. 2, and 1. 8. 

Ceres, genitive, of .73, B. 2. 

Certe and certo, 19?, n. 1. 

Certus, 213, b. 1; 275, m., (2^ 270, B.1. 

Cfefmi and reliqua for ceteris, 284, n., B.8. 

Ceterum, 198, 8, R.. (6.) 

G?u, w. subj., 263, 2. 

C/j, sound of, 10, 1; when silent, 12, B.; 
In syllabication, 18, 2. 

Character or quality, gen. of, 211, B. 6. 

Chaos, 61, b. 3. 

Clielys, declined. 86. 

Choliambus, 314, n. 

Choriambic metre, 816; 803;— pentame- 
ter, 816, i. {—tetrameter, 316, n.;— trime- 
ter, 316, rv. :— trimeter catalectie, 816, ▼. ;— 
dimeter, 316, vr. 

Cicur, gen. plur. of, 114, b. 2. 

Circum, in composition, 196, 4. 

Circumdo and circumfundo, 249, B. 8. 

Circumflex accent, 15, 2, and 14; how 
used, 14, 3. 

Cis and citra, constr. ,235, B. 1. 

Citerior, compared, 126, 1. 

Citum, pr., 284, e. 1, (2.) 

Clam, constr., 235, (5.) 

Clancuium, 192, iv., B.; 235, (6.); 126,1. 

Claudo, its compounds, 189. N. 8. 

Clause, 201, 13 ; as the subject of a pro- 
position, 202, in., R. 2; as an addition to 
the predicate, 203, n., 8; its gender, 84, 4; 
as the object of a verb, 229. r. 6 ; In abl. 
absolute, 256, R. 8; connection of clauses, 
198, i. and it. ; 278, r. 1 ; 280, m. ; arrange- 
ment of, 280: similar clauses, 278, w. 1. 

Climax, 824, 21. 

Clothing, verbs of, 249, z. 

Calestis, abl. of, 118, b. 1; gen. plur. of, 

Calwn, plur. cali, 92, 4. 



Qxno, w. gen. of price, 214, if. 1, (b.) m 

Catpi and coeptus sum, 188, 2. 

Cognate object. 282 ;— subject, 234, in. 

Cognitus, pr., 285, 2, e. 1. 

Cognomen follows the gentile name, 279, 
9, (6.) 

Cognominis, abl. of, 113, e. 1. 

Cogo, 273, n. 4. 

-cola, compounds in, gen. plur. of, 43, 2. 

Collective nouns, 26, 4 ; number of their 
verbs, 209, r. 11. 

Com for cum in composition, 196, 5: 
197,5. 

Comitiis, as abl. of time, 253, if. 1. 

Common, nouns, 26, 8:— gender, 80:— 
syllables, 282, 2; 283, rv., k. 2. 

Commoneo and commonefacio. constr.. 
213; 273, ^4, 

Communis^ constr., 222, el 3, [a-) and 1 
6, (*) 

Commut a* constr., 252 T b. 5. 

Cumpftr^ gen. plur. of, 114, 1- 2. 

Compara, constr, 224. s, 1, 3 

Com[iaratiYD conjunctions, 199, 8. 

Comparative dejiree, 1E2, 5; uses of, 122, 
B. I, 3 S 3; formation of t 124; by mo^tj, 
127, 1— comparutifGfl declined, 110; abt 
sing, of, 113,* i w. gen., 212, ft. 2 T ; denotes 
one of two, 2 12* r. 2. t n . 1; w- abL, 2D6; 
uwd plwnaeticnllv, 25G, ft, 13. 13. 

ComprtriMoii, 3&f of adjs. » 121—127; do- 
greea of, 123, 3; terminal, 124;— irregular, 
125: dfcJfeetiTB, I2G; by magis and matfifli*. 
127;— of adverts. 1M. 

Compos subject, 302, 1, 8, 6; complex 

SredJcate, 203, 1, 3, 5j complex sentence, 
31, 11. 

Oamplures, how declined, 110. 

Compono, constr., 224, n. 1, 3, and b. 4. 

Compos and impos, gen. of, 112, 2: abl 
of, 118, x. 2; 115, 1, (a.) ; pr. 30Oy b. 8. 

Composition of nouns, 103; — of adjs., 
131;— of verbs, 183;— of adverbs, 198. 

Compound verbs, how conjugated, 168. 
4;— subject, 202, 4;— predicate, 203, 4;— 
sentence, 201, 12; — metres, 818; — words, in 
syllabication, 28; — nouns, declension of, 
91; how formed, 103; quantity of compd. 
words, 285. 

Con, adjs. compd. with, w. dat., 222, b. 1; 
verbs compd. with, w. dat., 224; w. cum, 
224, b. 4. 

Concedo, constr., 278, H.*6; 274, R. 7. 

Concessive conjunctions, 198, 4. 

Concors, and discors, gen. of, 112, 2; abL 
of, 118, k. 2. 

Concrete, nouns, 26, B. 2.;— adjs., 101. 
r.; used for abstracts, in expressions of 
time, 253, r. 6. 

Conttitio, in abl., 249, n. 

Conditional conjunctions, 198, 6. 

Conduco, with part, in dus, 274, R. 7* 

Condemning, verbs of, w. gen., 217. 

Confero, w. dat, 224, jr. 1, 3. 

Confido, w. abl., 245, u. j w. dat., 245, R. 1. 

Confit, 183j12; 180, k. 

Confinis, 222, r. 1. 

Congruo, 224, n. 1, 8, and B. 4. 

Conjugation, 25; 149; first. 155, 156: 
second, 157; third, 158, 159; fourth, 100; 
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•f deponent verbs, 161; periphrastic, 162,. 

feneral rules of, 163; of irregular verbsT" 
78—182; of defective verbs, 183; of imper- 
sonal verbs, 184; regular and irregular 
verbs in the four conjugations, 164 — 177. — 
conjugations, how characterized, 149; re- 
marks on, 162. 

Conjunctions, 198 ; classes of. 198 {'coor- 
dinate, 198, i. ; subordinate, 198, n. ; encli- 
tics, 198, n. 1; copulative and disjunctive, 
then* use, 278 ; use of coordinate and sub- 
ordinate conja., 198, R. 1; repeated, 278, 
R. 7; when omitted between adjs., 205, R. 
16 ;— between words opposed, 278, R. 6. 

Conjungo, 2&k, n. 1, 3, and E. 4. 

Conjunetus, 222, r. 6. 

Conjux, gender of, 30: gen. of. 78, 2, (5.) 

Connecting vowel, 150,5; omitted in 2d 
root, 163,2; in verbal nouns, 102, 5,(6.); 
in verbal adjs., 129, 1 and 4, (6j ; in compd. 
nouns and adjs., 108, a. 1. ; 131, ir. 

Connection of tenses, 258; — of words by 
conjunctions, 278;— of clauses by do., 278, 

Connectives, 201, 8, 9; place of, 279, 8. 

Conor. 271, n. 1. 

Consents, 213, r. 1; 276, in., (2.) 

Consentaneus, w. dat., 222, a. 1, w. abl., 
222, r. 6 ; consentaneum erat, the indie, in- 
stead of the subj., 259, r. 8, (a.); with inf. 
as subject, 269, a. 2. 

Consentio, w. dat., 224, N. 1, 3. 

Consequor, ut, 273, N. 2. 

Oonsido, 241, r. 6. 

Consonants, 3. 1; division of, ib.; double, 
8» 1,2; sounds of, 10— 12. 

Consors, 213. a. 1. 

Constat, w. inf. as subject, 269, R. 2. 

Cons tit uo, 272, s. 1. 

Consto, w. abl., 245, it., 6. 

Consuetudo est, constr., 262, r. 8, if. 2. 

Consuesco, 245, n.,3. 

Contendo, 273, n. 1. 

Contentus, w. abl., 244 ; w. perf. inf., 268, 
m.2. 

Conterminus. w. dat., 222, r. 1. (a.) 

Continens, abl. of, 82, e. 4, (a.) 

Continental pronunciation of Latin, 6. 

Contingit, conjugation, 184; w. ut, 262, 
m. 8 ; w. dat. and inf., 262, a. 8, N. 1. 

Continuo, 193, n., 1. 

Contra, how used. 195, a. 7. 

Contracted syllables, quantity of, 283, in. 

Contractions in 2d root of verbs, 162, 7. 

Convent o, 233, n. 

Convenit, the indie, for the subj., 259, 
r. 8; w. inf.. 269, a. 2. 

Convineo, 217, R. 1. 

Copia est, w. inf., 270, R. 1, (c.) 

Copula, 140, 4. 

Copulative conjs., 198, 1; repeated, 198, 

v Cor, gender of, 61; genitive of, 71, R. 2; 
eompds. of, 112, 2. 

Correlative adjs,, 139, (2.), (8.); 104, 14;— 
adverbs, 191. a. 1. 

Cornu, declined, 87. 

Orasis, 806, (5.) and 822. 

Crater, genitive of, 71. 

Credo, 272, and R. 0;— vredertt, In the 



sense of a pluperfect, 260, n., R. 2;— ere- 
dendvan est, 271, R. 2. 

Creo, nascor, etc., 246, a. 1. 

Crime, in genitive after verbs, 217. 

Crimine, without a preposition, 217, R. 
2,(6.) 

Crude fortn or root, 40, 10. 

•crum, verbals in, 102, 5. 

Ct, initial, 12, 3. 

Cui and huic, how pronounced, 9, 5 ; pr. 
806, R. 2. 

Cujas, how declined, 139, 4, (6.) 

Cujns, how declined, 137, 5 ; cujusmodi, 
etc., 134, r. 5. 

-culum, verbals in, 102, 5 ; contracted to 
<lum, 102, 5, (6.) 

-cuius, a, urn, diminutives in, 100, 3, and 
B., 1, 2; 128, 5. 

Cum, prep., affixed to abl., 241, r. 1; 
138, R. 4; 136, R. 1; how used, 195, R. 11; 
w. abl. of manner, 247, 2 ; in composition, 
196, 5. 

Cum or 91111m, mood of the verb following 
it, 263, 5. 

Cum, < while,* 263,5, R. 4. 

-eumque, used to form general indefinites. 
191, R. 1, (6.); 189, 5, a. ; composition ana 
meaning, 139, 5, n. 1; sometimes separated 
from qui, etc., 328, 4, (5.) 

Cumprimis, its meaning, 193, 11., 2. 

Cuncti and omnes, w. gen. plur. 212, 
R.2, w. 6. 

-eundus, adjs. in, 129, 1. 

Cupido, gender of, 59, r. 2. 

Cupidus, constr., 213, r. 1; 275, (2.); 
270. r. 1. 

Cupio, 271, R. 4; cumens, 213, a. 1, (2.) 

Cwro,273, n. 1; 274, r. 7; curaut, 267, 
R.8. 

Curritur, conjugated, 184, 2, (6.) 

Custos, gender of, 80; 61, 3; genitive, 76, 

B. 1. 



D final in prosody, 299, 2; before s in 
roots of nouns, 56, a. 1 ; in roots of verbs, 
171, 3, and r.^. 

Da, pr., 284, R. 2, (6.) 

Dactylic metre, 310 and 303 ;— trimeter, 
812, vi.:— dimeter, 812, vn. ;— hexameter, 
810, 1. Dactylico-iambic meter, 318, 1. ; dac- 
tylico-trochaic heptameter, 818, iv. ; — tetra- 
meter, 818, v. 

Dama, gender of, 42, 2. 

Damni tnfecti satisdo, etc., 217,R. 3. 

Dative. 37; sing, of 3d decl. ; 79; plur. 
always like abl., 40, 6; exceptions in do. 
1st decl.. 48; of 3d decl., 84; of 4th decl., 
89, 5; used for predicate, nom., 210, n. 8; 
for gen., 211, a. 6 ; commodi et tncommodiy 
222. 1 and 2; dative of the end, 227; dat. 
of the object, after adjs., 222 ; different con- 
structions instead of, 222, a. 4 and 6; after 
idem, 222, R. 7 ; after verbs, 223—227 ; after 
verbs compounded with ad, ante, etc.. 224: 
with ab, ex, de, cireum and contra, 224, r. 1 
and 2; with dis, 224, a. 8; with satis, ben* 
and male, 225, 1. ; dat. of the agent, 226, it. 
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and m.; of the possessor after sst, 196; 
•iter particles, 228 ; dat. with the nee., 228, 
(1.); two datives after turn, etc., 227; want- 
ing. 225, ii r., r. ; datirus etkicus, 228, n. 

Datum, pr.. 284, e. 1, (2.) 

De, 195. r. 12; with abl. instead of ace., 
229. e. 5.(6.); 231, b. 8. ' 

Dra, -dat. and abl. plur. of, 48. 

Debebat, iodic, instead of subj., 269, R. 8. 

Deeedo, w. abl., 251. 

Drcerno, 273. w. 1 and 4. 

Decet , conjugated. 184 ; it§ construction, 
t29, r. 7; 223, a. 2,(6.); indie, for subj., 
259, r. 8. 

DeclaratiTe sentences, 200, 8. 

Declaro, 230. n. 1. 

Declension, 38; parte of speech declined, 
25, 3: of nouns, 38-40; rules of, 40; first, 
41—45; exceptions in do., 48; paradigms 
of, 41 ; — second, 46 — 54 ; paradigms of, 46 ; 
exceptions in do., 52; third, 55—86; para- 
digms of, 574 exceptions in do., 68—85; 
fourth, 87—89; paradigms of, 87; excep- 
tions in do., 89; formed by contraction, 89; 
fifth, 90; paradigms, 90: exceptions in, 90; 
-of adjs., 1st and 2d, 105-107 ; third, 108— 
111 ;— declensions, how distinguished, 88; 
tabular Tiew of, 89. 

Dedi, pr.. 284, 2, b. 1. 

Deest mihi, 226, a. 2 ; pr., 806, 1, R. 1, (1.) 

Defective nouns, 94— 96;-«djs., 116;— 
ferbs, 183. 

Defendo, 251, R. 2. 

Defero, w. gen. of the crime, 217, R. 1. 

Dejieior, w. abl., 250, 2, r. 1. 

DeJU, 183, 13, and 180, if. ; 226, R. 2. 

Defleeto, 229. r. 4. 

Defungor, 246, I. 

Degree, ace. of, 231, R. 6 ; 232, (8.) 

Degrees of comparison, 122 and 128: in- 
ferior degrees, 123. 1 ; equal degrees, 123, 8; 
a small degree, 123, 2 ; superior degrees va- 
riously expressed, 127, 2, 3, 4. 

Dejero, 189, w. 3; pr., 285, 2, r. 1. 

Dein, deinceps, deinde, pr., 306, 1, R. 

Deleetat, conjugated, 184; its construc- 
tion, 229, r. 7 ; 223, r. 2. 

Detector, w. quod, 273,ri. 6. 

Deligo* w. two aces., 230, w . 1. 

•dent, enclitic, 184, r. 6. 

Demonstrative adjs., 104; 15; 139, 6, R.; 
— pronouns, 134; constr. of, 207; in appo- 
sition to a clause, 207, R. 22 ; 206, (8.) ; used 
when the reference is not to the subject, 
208, (6.); place of, 279, 7: ellipsis of de- 
monstratives before their relatives, 206, (3.), 
(a.); constr. of dem. adjs., 206, (16.); dem. 
advs. for dem. pronouns, 206, (20.); dem. 

{ronouns is, etc., used for the oblique oases 
im, her, etc., 207, h. 20; redundant, 207. 
r. 21; dem. prons. and advs. announcing a 
proposition, 207, r. 22. 

Demoveoy w. abl., 261, n. 

Denarius, value of, 327, R. 8; divisions 
of, ib. 

Denique, its use, 277, I., R. 18. 

Denominatives, adjs., 128 ; — verbs, 187, 1. 

Dens, gender of, 64, 1 ; compels, of, 64, 1. 

Depettoy w. abl., 251, k. 



Dependence, defined, 908, m., •; if 



0, r. 1. 
.i 
gucrtntHUf 968,' 



Dependent or subordinate proposltfoiM, 

Deponent verbs. 142, r. 4; conjugated, 
161: participles of, 162, 17; lists of in 1st 
conj., 166; 2d conj., 170; 8d conj., 174} 
4th conj., 177 ; increment of, 289, 8. 

Deposco, 274, a. 7. 

Depriving, verbs of, w. abl., 261. 

Derivation of nouns, 100;— of adjs., 128; 
— of verbs. 187;— of advs., 192. 

Derivative words, quantity of, 284. 

Deses, gen. of, 112, 1 ; abl. of, 118, R. 1; 
defective, 115, 2; compared, 126, 4. 

Desiderative verbs, 187, n., 8; 176, H.} 
quantity of the u in, 284, R. 8. "" 

Designo, with two aces., 280 

Despero, constr., 224, R. 1. 

Desuper and insuper, 235, R. ! 

Deterior, compared, 126, 1. 

Deterreo, quin, ru, or 
R.U; w.inf.ib. h. 

Deturbo, w. abl., 251, H. 

Dexter, how declined, 106: how com- 
pared, 125, 4. 

Deus, declined, 68; deutn for d t o inm. 68. 

Di or dii, 68; ellipsis of, 206, R. 7. 

-di or -dis, see ~dis. 

Dialysis, 8U6, k. 

Diana, pr. 282, 1., K. 6. 

Diastole, 807, 2. 

Dieo, w. two aces., 230, v. 1; ellipsis of. 
229, r. 3, 2: 209, r. 4; 270, R. 2. (6.); w.infc 
and ace., 272, n. 1; w. ut, 273, 2, («.); 
dicunt, ' they say,' 209, R. 2, (2.J; dicor, w. 
predicate nominative, 210, r. 8. (8.), (a.) 
and n. 1, cf. 271, R. 2; 272, r. 6; dtc, fcn- 
perative, 162, 4. 

Ditolon, 319, 2. 

Dicto audiens, w. dat., 
w. comparative, 256, r. 9. 

-dims, words ending in, pr., 284, 2, r. 1. 

Dido, declined, 86; genitive of, 69, r. 8. 

Dies, declined, 90; its gender, 90, r. 1; 
compds. of with numerals, 121, 8 ; quantity 
of, 285, R. 4, x. 3, (6.) 

Difference, degree of, how expressed, 266. 
r. 10. 

Differo, constr., 261, R. 8, K. ; 229, R. 4, 1. 

Differing, verbs of, 251, R. 8. 

Difficile est, the indie, for the subj., 269, 
r. 4, (2.) : with an inf. as subject, 269, R. 2: 
with supine in «, 276, in., R. 1; w. ad and 
a gerund, 276, in., R. 4. 

Digne, w. abl., 244, R. 1. 

Dignor, w. abl., 244, r. 1; w. aco. of the 
person, ib. ; w. inf., ib. ; w. two aeca., ib. 

Dignus, w. abl. of the thing, 244; w.gen. 
244, r. 2, (a.); w. ace. of neut. pron. or 
adj., 244, r. 2, (a.); w. inf. or a subj. 
clause, 244. r. 2, (&.)» with relative and 
subj., 264, 9; w. supine in u, 276, in., R. 1. 

Dimeter, 304, 2. 

Diminutive nouns, 100, 3;— adjs., 104.11; 
i28,5;— verbs, 187, n., 4 ;— adverbs, 192. r. 

Diphthongs, 4; sounds of, 9? quantity 
of, 13, 4; 2®, ii. 

Diptotes, 94. 
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JHr for dis. 196, (».K 2. 

Dm or di, inseparable prep., 196, (6.), 2; 
construction of some verbs compounded 
with. 251, r. 3, n. ; pr., 286, 2, a. 2. 

•</t5, genitives in, 77, R. 1 ; di», adj., gen. 
plur. of, 114, k. 3. 

Discerno, 251, a. 8, ir. ; in imperf. subj. 
for pluperf, 260, u., R. 2. 

Discolor, abl. of, 113, k. 2. 

Discordo and discrepo, 251, R. 8, and zr. 

Disertus, pr., 284, e. 5, 2, n. 1. 

Disjunctive conjs., 198, 2. 

Dissideo, constr., 251, R. 3, and W. 

Dissimilis, 232, a. 1, and r. 2. 

Distich, 304. 

Dixtinguo and tfixto, 251. R. 8, and N. 

Distributive numbers, 119. 120 ; gen. plur. 
of, 105, R. 4 ; used for cardinal numbers, 
120. 4 ;— for multiplicatives, 120, 4, (o.) 

Distrophon, 319, 3. 

Diu, compared, 104, 6. 

Dives, gen. sing., 112, 1; gen. plur., 114, 
R.2; 115, 1, (a.) 

Division of words into syllables, 17—23. 

Do, 149, e.; w. perf. participles, 274, 
E. 4; w. participles in dus, 274, r. 7; incle- 
ment of, 290, e. ; 284, s. 4. 

-do, nouns in, gender of, 69, 2 ; genitive 
of; 69, e. 1. 

Doceo, 231, r. 1 ; w. gen. of price, 214, w. L 

Doleo, w. quod, etc., 273, m. 7. 

Dominus, declined, 46. 

Domus, declined, 89: different use of 
domus and domi, 89, (a.); constr. of gen., 
221, r. 3; of ace., 237, R. 4; of abl., 256, 
r. 1 * 254 a. 2. 
' Donee,' w. subj., 263, 4; pr., 299, 4, ■. 

Dono, w. abl., 249, i., r. 1: w. two da- 
tives, 227, R. 1. 

Dos, gen. of, 61, 8; doti dicare, 227, R. 2. 

Double consonants, 3, 1. 

Doubtful gender, 80. 

Dubito and non dubito, 262, w. 7 and 8; 
dubito an, 198, 11, (e.); dubito sit ne, etc., 
262, n. 8. 

Duco, constr., 214; 227, R. 1; 230, w. 1; 
in numero, or in loco, 230, if. 4; due, im- 
perat., 162, 4. 

Dudum and jamdudum, 191, R. 6. 

Duim, duis, etc., 162, 1. 

Dum, w. subj., 263, 4; dum ne and dum- 
wiotfo ne, 263, 2, it. ; 'dum, ' until,' 263, 4, 
(1.);— 'while,' 263, 4, (2.)— compounded 
with a negative, 277, R. In. 

Duntaxat, 193, it., 3. 

Duo, declined, 118; duum for duorum, 
118, r. 1. 

-dus, participle in, how declined, 103, 
R. 2 ; of neuter deponent verbs, 161 ; with 
sum, 162, 15; neuter in -dum with est, 274, 
R. 11; w. dat. of person, 162, 15, R. 5; 225, 
in. ; of dep. verbs, 162, 17, (o.); w. ace, 
234, r. 2 ; its signification, 2*74, 2, r. 7 and 
8; used for a gerund, 275, n. 

E. 

E, sound of, 7 and 8 ; * changed to ft or 1, 
66, R. 4 and 5; nom. in 8 in 3d decl., 56, i, 
r. 1, 7; gender of nouns in e of 3d decl., 



66; genitive of, 68; abl. of, 82; old dat. in, 
79; ace. plur. in, 64, 6; nom. plur. in, 83, 
I., 1; voc. in, 81, R. ; in gen. and dat. sing. 
5th decl., 90, e. 2; cf 40, 11; ad vs. in, 192, 
ii. ; syncope of in imperf. of 4th conj., 162, 
2: increment in e of 3d decl., 287, 3; plur., 
288; of verbs, 290; e ending the first part 
of a compound word, 285, R. 4; e final, 
quantity of, 295. — e or ex, prep.* see ex. 

-ea, Greek ace. sing, ending in, 64, 5, and 
80, in. 

Eapse, etc., 135, R. 3. 

Ecce, compounded with demonstrative 
pronouns, 134, r. 2; w. nom., 209, r. 13: 
w. ace, 238, 2. 

Eccum, eccillum, eccistam, etc. 134, r. 2; 
238,2. 

-ecis, gen. in, 78, (2.) 

Ecquis and eequi, how declined, 137, 8, 
and r. 8; ecquct and ecqua, 187, 3, R. 4; 
ecquis est qui, 264, 7, N. 2; ecquid, interrog. 
particle, 196, 11, and r. a and b. 

Ecqutsnam, 137, 4. 

Bctasis, 307, 2, (8.) 

Ecthlipsis, 305, 2. 

Edepol, 199, a. 3. 

Edico, 273, ». 4. 

Edim, edis, etc., 162, 1. 

-edis, gen. in, 73, b. 1 and 112, 1. 

Editus, w. abl., 246. 

Edo, 'to eat,' conjugated, 181; compels, 
of, 181, h. 

-edo, abstracts in, 101. 1. 

Edoceo, w. two aces., 231, R. 1. 

Efficio, 273, n. 2;— efficiens, w. gen., 218, 
r. 1, (2.):— efficitur, w. «i. or the ace. with 
the inf., 262, a. 3, w. 1. 

Efugio, w. ace, 233, a. 1. 

Egeo and indigeo, 250, 2, R. 1; 220, 8. 

-egis, genitives in, 78, 2. 

Ego, declined, 133. 

Ekeu. pr., 283, i., e. 5. 

Ei, how pronounced, 9, 1, and r. 1 ; gen- 
itive in. 73. r. ; pr., 283, 1., E. 6, (1.) 

-ria, vwruals in, 102, 3. 

-+is+ feni. patronymics in, 100,1, (6.)— 
ace. plur. in. 85, k. 1, and 114, 2. 

■Wru, pr., 283. i., k. 6, (8.) 

Ejus, um of, 208, (6.) 

Eju**nwti and ejusdemmodi, 139, 6, K. 2. 

-rlti, verbals in, 102, 3. 

HhIm v.srse, 311, r. 2. 

Kliif^i,-, ;23; of pronoun in case of appo- 
sition, VQjL r. 4; of the noun of an adj., 
20 -52, r. 3; of the antecedent, 206. 

(3i e l i . ■ i i i .j; of meus, ete., 207, r. 38; of 
noru , 208, ft. 2 and 3; of verb, 209, r. 4; 
22!.'. h. ;■: ; of a noun limited by a genitive, 
211. ft. 4 ; of gen., 211, r. 9; of a partitive, 
21^. it. 1, N.S; of subject ace., 239; 269, 
a. 1; of ace. after transitive verb, 229. r. 4; 
of prep., 232, (2.); 235, r. 6; 241, r. 4; 248, 
R. 3; of voc, 240; of ywam, 266; of partici- 
ple, in abl. absol., 257, R. 7; of ut w. subj., 
262, r. 4; of ne. after cave, 262, a. 6; of non 
after non modo, etc., 277, R. 6; of conjunc- 
tions, 278, r. 6; of.;' in composition, 307; 
of centena millia* 327, a- 6. 

-ellus, a, um, diminutives in, 100, 8, 
▲.8. 
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•em and -**, aces. In. 46,1; 80, IT.} -em 
in ace. ring. 8ddeel., 79, 80. 

Emo, 262, r. 1. 

Emphatic word, its place in a sentence, 
279. 2 and 16. 

En, interrogative particle, 198, 11, and n. 
(a.); 137, R. 8; en, interjection, 199; w. 
nam., 209, R. 13; w. ace. 238, 2; -en, ace. 
in, 45, 1; 80, it. 

Ensilage, 828, 8. 

Enclitics, in accentuation, 15, 8;— con- 
junctions, 198, x. 1. 

Endeavoring, verbs of, 273, 1, (a.) 

-endus and -undus, 163, 20. 

English pronunciation of Latin, 6. 

Emm and nam, 198, 7, and m. ; 279, 8, 
(a.) and (e.) 

iL'flimtwi, 198/9, a. <«.} 

Eiinehemimeriiv, S<rt. 5. 

iiVi.f, participle, l-'.-l. r. li 

«**.** j, adjs. la. '12ft, ft, (a.) 

-rnlhrimvs* saperU tires In, 126, 8 

-"fM'.v «pJjfl. in, 12£, I. (c.j 

£j t conjugated, 1H2: compds. of, 182, 
n. 8; w. nupLae In urn, ItH, II., R. 2; w. two 
datives, 227, R. 1. 

•eo, verbs in of 1st conj., 165, R. 8. 

Eo, pron. w. comparatives, 256, R. 16. 
As adverb of place, w. gen., 212, r. 4., x.2, 
(6. )-of degree, w. gen., 212, R. 4. x. 3- As 
an illative conj., 198, 6. 

Eodem, w. gen., 212, r. 4. N. 3. 

-**»«, Greek run. ta T 76, x. 7 ; 64 6; pr., 
283, L, a. 6, (2. j 

KpuriHiJjpLoflii, 321, 13- 

Epnnadot, $24, VL 

iSpunak-psls, 334, 10< 

Kpanuphora, 324, 13. 

Epiuinatraphe, 334. 17. 

Kputiorthwis. 3£4» 33. 

E pen thesis, 323, a, 

Epicene nnuiu t 33, 

l',|.i- 1 raphe. S£4. 14. 

Epuptuds, 324, 30, 

Ejsu'ur, witu abl., 345, n., 4. 

Equality, how denoted, 128, 8. 

Equity gender of, 31, 3; used collectively, 
aW.R. U, (!.)»(*-) 

EquiiittHj Ita composition and use, 191, 
X. 4, 

-er, nouns fat, of 2d decl., 46— syncopated, 
48, 1; of 8d decl., gender of, 58 and 60; 
genitive of, 70 and 71; syncopated, 71; — 
adjectives in, superlative of, 125; annexed 
to ores, infln. pass., 162, 6. 

Erga, how used, 195, R. 7. 

-ere. in 3d pen. plur. of perf. Indie, ac- 
tive, ie2, 8. 

-eris, genitives in, 76; 78, b. 2; 74, x. 1; 
and 112, 1 and 2. 

Ergo, w. gen., 147, R. 2, (a.) 

Erotesis, 824, 81. 

•errimus, superlatives in, 125, 1. 

-es, proper names in, 44, 1 ; -e«<and -e in 
Greek nouns changed to a, 45, 3; nouns in 
of 8d decl. increasing in genitive, gender of, 
68: 61; genitive of, 73; genitive of adjs. in, 
112 ; not inoreasing, gender of, 62 ; genitive 
of, 78; in nam., ace., and voe. plur. of 



mase.andftm. nouns of 8d decl., 88,1.; 86; 
final, sound of, 8, x. 2; quantity of, 800. 

Escit, 154, r. 4. 

Eve and Juisse, ellipsis of, 270, R. 8. 

-esso, -isso or -so, intensives in, 187, n., 6. 

En, w. dat. of a possessor, 226; est, qui, 
with subj., 264, 6; so est, unde, ubi, cur, or 
ut, 264, 6, R. 3. 

Et and que, 198, 1, R. to.); et ipse, 207, 
r. 27, (6.); ellipsis of et, 298, r. 6, (*.); et it, 
et id, et is quidem, 207, R. 26, (c); et—et. 
et—que, et — neque or nee, 198, 1, R. («.); 
etnon, 198, 1, (c.) 

Etenim, 198, 7, R. (a.) 

Etiam. 198, 1, R. (<*.); with comparatives, 
256, r. 9, (6.); 127, 8; etiamnum, etiam 
turn, 191, r. 7. 

-etis, genitive in, 73; 112, 1. 

Etsi and etiantst, constr., 271, R. 2. 

•etum, derivative nouns in, 100, 7. 

Etymology, 24—199. 

Eu. the diphthong, 10, 8; when not a 
diphthong, 10, 8, R. 8; in too. ring, of 
Greek nouns in eus, 81. 

Euphemism, 824, 11. 

Eus, nouns in of 2d decl., 64, 6;— adjs. 
in, 128, 1 and 2; Greek proper names in, 
288, x. 2; gen. of, 76, x. 7; ace. of, 180, ni. 

-ev and -etu, in 2d and 3d roots of verbs, 
167. 

Evado, constr., 251, N. 

Evenit, conjugated, 184; evens* ut, 262, 
R.8, 

Ex and e, prep., how used, 195, R. 2 and 
13;— used with partitives instead of the 
genitive, 212, x. 4; sometimes omitted, 261, 
and r. 1 ; ex quo, sell, tempore, 253, x. 4. 

-ex, gender of nouns in, 65, 2. 

Exadversus, w. ace., 195, R. 3. 

Exeedo, w. ace., 283, (8.), if. 

Exceilo, constr., 256, R.'16, (3.) 

Excito. w. ut, 273, N. 4. 

Exdudo, constr., 251, N. 

Exeo, constr., 251, X. 

Existimo, w. gen., 214; w. two aces., 
230, x. 1 ; existimor, constr., 271, E. 2. 

JSW«r,112,2; 196, 1., 6. 

Exos, genitive of, 112. 2. 

Exosus, 188, 1, x. 

Exsistunt qui, w. subj., 264, 6. 

Exter, 105, 8, and x.; comparison of, 
125,4. 

Expedio. 251, X.; expedit, w. dat., 223. 
r. 2, (6.) 

Experior si, 198, 11. (e.) 

Expert, w. gen., 218, R. 1, (8.), and 
R. 5, (2.) 

Extemplo, 198, II., 1. 

Extera, how compared, 125, 4; extremus, 
how used, 206, R, 17; extremutn est, ut. 
262, R.8. 

Exuo, constr., 225, R. 2; exuor, 284, L, 
R. 1. 



Fabula, ellipsis of, 29, 2 

Fae, imperative, 162, 4 ; foe ut or **, 287. 
r. 8 ; Jac, ' suppose or granting,' w. ace. and 
inf., 278, x. 8; pr., 299, 1.4. 
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Facile, adv., 192, 4, (6.); w. superlatives, 
etc., 277, a. 7. 

Facilis, constr., 276, nx., r. 4; 222. r. l,(a.) 

Faet'o and compds., passive of, 180 and x. ; 
changes of in the compds., 189, N. 1; w. 
gen. of value, 214, R. 2 : w. two aces., 230, 
x. 1; w. abl., 250, r. 8; w. ut and subj., 
273,1, iv. 2 and 3; w. participle, 273, 1; 
w. de, etc., 260, a. 3; facere non possum 
quin. 262, 2 ; facere quod, 273, n. 8 ; ellipsis 
of, 209, r. 4; facere certiorem, 280, N. 8. 

Faliscan verse, 812. xi. 

Fallit me, 229, r. 7. 

Familia with pater, etc., gen.' of, 43, 2. 

Familiaris, w. dat., 222, r. 1, (a.); with 
gen., 222, r. 1, (c.) 

Far, its root, 56, n., r. 6: gen. of, 71, 
x. 2; abl., 82, x. 1, (b.); 94 and 95. 

Fas, gender of, 62, x. 2; 94; fas- erat, 
the indie, instead of the subj., 269, r. 8; 
fas est, w. supine in w, 276, m., r; 2. 

Faxo, faximnad faxem, 162, 9, and 183, 

R. 1. 

Faux, genitive of, 78, 2, (5.); but of. 94, 
p. 50; gen. plur., 88, n., 8. 

Favetur, conjugated, 184, 2, (6.) constr., 
228. 

Fearing, verbs of, w. ut and ne, 262, r. 7. 

Febris, eUipsis of, 205, R. 7, (1.) 

Fecundus, w. gen. or abl., 218, R. 6,(8.) 

Feet, in poetry, 802; isochronous, 802. R. 

FeL its root, 56, II., R. 6; its genitive, 
70 x. * 94. 

Felix, declined, 111; 213, R. 4, (1.) 

Femina, added to epicene nouns, 133. if. 

Feminine nouns, of 1st decl., 41 ; of 2d 
decl.. 49—61; of 3d decl., 62; exceptions in, 



Femur, genitive of, 71* 3. 

Fer, 162, 4; quantity of* 299, e. 4. 

Fero. conjugated, 1*9; its torn \u. Is., 172, 
• (p. 184);./ertur, constr. of, 271* r. 3. 

ficus, comparison of atija. iii s 125, 3, (a.) 

Fido, how conjugated. 142, &, 2; w. abl., 
245, it.; w. dat., 245, n., R. 1; 228, R.2. 

Fidi, (from findo), pr., 284. x. 1. (1.) 

Figures of prosody, 805—807; of orthog- 
raphy and etymology, 822; of syntax, 823; 
of rhetoric, 824. 

Filia, dat. and abl. plur., 43. 

Filius, roe. sing., 52. 

Filling, verbs of, w. abl., 249, 1. ; w. gen., 
220,8. 

Final syllables, quantity of, 294—801,— 
conjunctions, 198, 8. 

Finitimus, w. dat., 222, R. 1, (a.) 

Fio, conjugated, 180; w. gen. of value, 
214, r. 2 ; w. two datives, 22L R. 1 ; Jit and 
fieri non potest ut, 262, r. 3; fit per me, 
262, r. 11; quantity of * in fio, 288, x. i. 

Flagito, w. two aces., 231, R. 1; w. ut, 
278, n. 4. 

FlectOy used reflexively, 229, r. 4, 1. 

Flocet habere, etc.. 214, r. 1. 

Fluo and struo, 2d and 3d roots of, 171, if. 

Follow, in what sense used, 203, 9. 

Forts, gender of, 64, 1. 

Foras and foris, 237. R. o\ (c.) 

Forem,fore, etc., 154, R. 8; 162, 12, (1.); 
w. two datives, 227, r. 1. 



Fractional expressions, 121, 6. 

Freeing, verbs of, 251. 

. Frenum, plur. freni and frena, 92, 5. 

Frequens, w. gen. or abl., 213, R. 3, (3.); 
cf. r. 4, (1.) 

Frequentative verbs, 187, II., 1; quantity 
oft in, 284,1. 4. 

Fretus, w. abl., 244; w. dat., 222, r. 6: 
w. inf., 244, r. 2, (b.) ' 

Fructus. declined, 87. 

Fntgi, 115, 4; comparison of, 125, 5. 
*Fruor, w. abl., 245. i.; w. ace., 245, 1., R. 

Frux, genitive of. 78, 2, (5.); 94. 

Fugio, constr., 225, nr.; 210, R. 8, (2.); 
faee, poetically, w. inf., 271, x. 8; fugitme, 

Fui, etc., in compound tenses, 162, 12, 
(1.): fuisse, w. perf. pass, participles, 268, 
r. 1, (6.) 

Fungor, w. abl., 245, i.; w. ace., 245, R.; 
275, ii., R. 1. 

Fuo, root of fui, 154, R. 2 and S'.futum, 
pr.,284,«l,(fc) 

Furo, 188, R. 2. 
* Furor, w. dat. or abl., 224, R. 2. 

Future tense, 145, in.; how supplied In 
the subj., 260, R. 7; future perfect tense, 
145, vi.; old form in so, 162, 9 and 10; 
future indie, for imperative, 267, R. 2; 259, 
r. 1, (4.); fut. imperative, 267, (2.), (3.); 
future pass. part. w. ace, 234, l., R. 2; 
fut. perf. for fut., 259, r. 1, (5.) 

Futurum esse or fore, ut, w. subj., 268, 
r. 4, (o.); futurum fuisse, ut, 268, R. 5. 



6, sound of, 10; before s in roots of 
nouns, 56, R. 2; in roots of verbs, 171, 1, 
and k. 6. 

Galliambus, 814, x. 

Gaudeo, how conjugated, 142, R. 2; with 
abl., 247,1, (2.); w. ace., 282, x. 1; with 
quod, etc, 273, w. 6. 

Gemo, w. ace., 232, n. 1. 

Gems, gender of names of, 29. 

•gena, compounds in, 43, 2. 

Gener, declined, 46. 

General relatives, 139, 5, R. ; how used, 
207, R. 29. 

General indefinites, 139, 5, R. 

Gender, 26, 7 and 27; its divisions, 27; 
•general rules of, 27 — 34 ; natural and gram- 
matical, 27; masc. from signification, 28; 
fern, from do., 29; common and doubtful, 
30; epicene, 33; neuter appellatives of per- 
sons, 32, 2; of Greek nouns, 84. a. 1; neu- 
ter, 84; of 1st decl., 41; exes in 1st dec]., 
42; of 2d decl., 46; exes, in 2d decl., 49; 
of 3d decl., 58, 62, and 66; exes, in 3d decl., 
59—67; of 4th decl., 87; exes, in 4th decl., 
88; of 5th* decl., 90; exes, in 5th decl., 90, 
gender of adjs., 205. 

Genero, w. abl., 246, a. 1; generatus, w. 
abl., 246. 

Genitive, 37; sing.. 1st decl., exes, in, 48; 
of 3d decl., 68; of adjectives, 3d decl., 112; 
plur., 1st decl., contracted, 48; 2d decl., 
do., 53; 3d decl., 88; terminal letters in all 
the declensions, 40, 5; of adjectives, 8d 
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decl., 112 and H4; after norms, 211; its 
place, 279, ». ; what relations it denotes, 
211. a 1; subjective and objective, 211, E.2; 
of substantive pronouns objective, 211, r. 
8; possessive adjective used for, 211, R. 4; 
dative used frr, 211, R. 5; of character or 
quality, 211, R. 6; of measure, 211, R. 6, 
and (3. ) and (6. ) ; noun limited by, omitted, 

211. r. 7; wanting, in the predicate after 
$itm. 211, R. 8; in other cases, 211. r. 8,(4.); 
omitU'd, 211, R.9; two genitives, 211, r. 10; 
gen. after opus and usus, 211, 11; how 
translated. 211, R. 12; after partitives, 212; 
after a neater adjective or adj. pronoun, 

212, r. 3; its place, 279, 10: after adverbs, 
212, r. 4: after adjectives, 213; of cause or 
source, 213, a. 2; different constructions 
Instead of. 213, a. 4; after digitus and in- 
dignus, 244, a. 2; after Verbs, 214—220; 
after sum, and verbs of valuing, 214; of 
crime, 217 ; after verbs of admonishing, 218 ; 
after verbs denoting an affection of the 
mind, 220; instead of abl. after verbs of 
abounding, etc., 220, 3 ; instead of predicate 
ace., 230, n. 4; of place, 221 : after parti- 
ales, 221, n., HI.; of gerunds, 275, in., r. 1; 
plur. depending on a gerund, 275, r. 1, 

i3.); place of, after neuter adjectives, 279, 
L0. 

Genitives, two. limiting the same noun, 
211, r. 10. 

Genitus, w. abl., 246. 

Genius, voc. sing.. 52. 

Gentium, 212, a. 4, n. 2. 

Genus, in ace. instead of the gen. or abl., 
as, id genus, omne genus, etc., 234, ii., r. 
2, Jin.; 209, a. 7, (4.): 231, r. 6; used with 
the genit. instead of an apposition, 211, 
a. 2, N. 

Georgicon, 64, 4. 

Gero and fero, compounds of, in nouns 
of 2d decl., 47; in adjs. of 1st and 2d decls., 
105, 3; not compared, 127, 7. 

Gerundives, denned, 275, r. 2; how used, 
275, n. 

Gerunds, 25, and 148, 2; by what cases 
followed, 274; and gerundives, genitive of, 
275, hi v r. 1; nouns which they follow, ib. 
(1.); adjectives, ft). (2.); after sum denoting 
tendency, 275, (5.); instead of a noun in 
apposition, 211, R. 2, n.; dat. of, 275, r. 2; 
ace. of, 275, R 8; abl. of, 275, R. 4; infin. 
for, after adj., 270, r. 1, (a.) 

Gigno, pr., 284, r. 8. 

Gl, tl, and thl, in syllabication, 18, 8. 

Glorior, with abl., 247, 1, (2.);.w. ace, 
232, n. 1, and (3.) 

Glyconic verse, 304, 2; 316, rv. 

Gn, initial, 12, R. 

Gnarus, w. gen., 213, R. 1; cf. r. 4, (1.) 

•go, nouns in, gender of, 59, 2; genitive 
of, 69, b. 1. 

Golden age, of Roman literature, 329, 2. 

Government defined, 203, 7. 

Grammatical subject, 202, 2; cases of, 
202. r. 4; predicate, 203, 2; figures, 322. 

Gratia, w. gen., 247, R. 2; its place, 279, 
E. ; gratias ago, constr., 273, n. 6. 

Gratum mthi est, quod, 273, N. 6. 

©rotntor, ooastr., 273, if. 7. 



Grave accent, 6, 2, and 14, 2; 15. b. 8. 

Gravidus and gravis, w. gen. or abl., 
213, r. 5, (3.) 

Greek nouns, gender of, 34. r. 1 ; termi- 
nations of in 1st decl., 44; in 2d decl., 54: 
terminations of in 3d decl., 56, R. : ace. of 
in 3d decl., 80: declension of, in do., 86 

Greek or limiting ace, 234, R. 2. 

Grex, gender of, 65, 2; genitive of, 78, 
2, (2.) 

Grus, gender of, 30 ; genitive of, 76. e. 8 

Guilt and innocence, adjectives of, with 
gen., 217, R. 1. 



H, its nature, 2, 6 ; its place in syllabi- 
cation, 18, 1 ; before s in verbal roots, 171, 
1; in prosody, 283, i., (b.) 

Habeo, with two aces., 230, N. 1; habere 
in numero or in loco, 230, n. 4; w. gen. of 
value, 214, R. 2; w. abl. of price, 252, r. 1; 
w. two datives, 227, R. 1 ; w. participle perf. 
pass., 274, r. 4; w. participle in dus. 274, 
a. 7, (a.); habeo, non habeo. or nihil habeoj 
quod, w. subj., 264, n. 3; haberi, w. predi- 
cate nom., 210, r. 3,(3.), (c); 271, N. 2, 
and r. 4. 

Habito, w. gen. of price, 214, w. 1 ; w 
abl. of, price, 252, r. 1. 

Hoc in answer to qua ? 191, R. 1, (e.) 

Hactenus, adv. of place and time, 191, 
r. 1, (g.) 

Hadria, gender of, 42, 2. 

H<zc, for ha, 134, R. 1. 

Haud, signification and use, 191, r. 3: 
haudmtdtum abest quin, 262, N. 7; haud 
scio an, 198, 11, R. (*•) 

Hebes, gen. of, 112, 1; abl. of, 113, e.8j 
defective, 115, 2. 

Hti mihi, 228. 8. 

Hellenism, 323, R (2.) 

Hem. w. dat., 228, 3; w. ace., 238, 2; w. 
voc., 240, r. 1. 

Hemistich, 304. 

Hemiolius, 304, 5. 

Hendiadys, 323, 2, (8.) 

Hepar, genit. of, 71 ; abl. of. 82, s. 1, (6.) 

Hephthemimeris, 304, 5. 

Heres, gender of, 31, 2; genitive, 78, k. 1. 

Heroic caesura, 310, 4 and 5. 

Heros, genitive, 75, 2; ace, 80, R.; dat. 
plur., 84; ace plur., 86, R. 2; declined, 86. 

Heteroclite nouns, 93. 

Heterogeneous nouns, 34, R. 2 ; 92. 

Heterosis, 323, 3, (2.) 

Hexameter verse, 310; Priapean, 310, n. 

Hiatus, 279, 18. 

Hibernus, pr., 284, E. 5, R. 2. 

Hie, pron., declined. 134; distinguished 
from iUe. 207, R. 23; hxc—hic, for hic—ille, 
207, R. 23, (b.); related in time like nunc 
and tunc. 

Hie, adv. of place, hie, hinc, hue, etc., 
referring to the place of the, speaker, 191, 
r. 1, («.); w. gen., 212, r. 4, N. 2, (6.); 
adv. of time, 191, r. 1, {g.) 

Him, her, etc., how expressed in Latin, 
207, a. 20. 
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HippODMtfe trimeter, 814, n. ; tetrameter, 
814, nr. 

Historical present, 145, I., 8: perfect, 
145, iv., b. ; for the pluperfect, 259, r. 1, 
(<*.); infinitive, 209, b. 6; tenses, 258. 

Hoc, pleonastic, 207, B. 21 and 22; hoe 
w. partitive gen.. 212, r. 8, m. 1; hfic with 
eomparitives, 266. b. 16. 

Hodu, pr., 285, 2, *. 1. 

Homo, gender of, 31, 2 ; genitive, 69, x. 2 ; 
homo, homines, ellipsis of, 209. B. 2, (2.): 
205, b. 7,(1.); 229, i\4. * ' V ' 

Homoeopropheron, 324, 26. 

Honor, (-os), declined, 57. 

Horace, key to the odes of, 821. 

Horatian metres. 820. 

Horreo, w. inf., 271, w. 1. 

Hortor, w. ad, 225, B. 1; w. ut, ne, etc., 
278, 2; without ut, 262, r. 4. 

Hospes, gender of, 80; formation of nom. 
sing., 56, J., r. 3: g»nitlve, 73, 2; abl.,113, 

Hostis, w. gen. or'dat.. 222, R. 2, (e.) 

4 However ' w. a relative, how expressed 
in Latin, 280, m., (3.) 

Hue, w. genitive, 212, R. 4, if. 8, (b.); 
kuccine rerum, 212, R. 4, N. 8. 

Humt, constr., 221, b. 8; Aiono, 254, R. 2; 
256, a. 1. 

Iliac, pronunciation of, 9, 5; pr., 806, 

Hujus non facto, 214, R. 1. 
Hujusmodt, 184, R. 5; w. qui and the* 
•ubj., 264, 1, n. ' 

Hypallage, 828. 4, (8.) 
Hyperbaton. 823, 4. 
Hyperbole, 824, 5. 
Hypercatalectic or hypermeter verse, 804, 

Hypothetical sentences, 259, R. 8, (c), 
(rf.),andR.4; 260, n.; in the inf., 268, r. 4 
— b. 6. 

Hysteron proteron, 828, 4, (2.) 



J, its sound, 7 and 8; i and j but one 
character, 2, 8 : i for n in gen. of 2d decl., 
52; t changed to e in forming certain 
noms., 66, 1., R. 8; nouns in i, gender of, 
66 ; genitive of, 68 ; genitive of Greek nouns 
in, 73, r. ; dat. of 3d decl. in, 79; abl. sing, 
in, 82:113; in gen. and dat. sing, of 5th 
decl., 90, b. 2; t ending the former part of 
a compound noun or adj., 108, b. 1; 131, 
jr. : t in dat. sing, of nine adjs. in us and er, 
10/; in 1st person sing, of the perf. act., 
147, 8; t. the characteristic vowel of the 
4thconj.,149,2; cf. 150, 5; * or* for the 
Greek «. 288, r, 6, (1.): increment in, 8d 
decl., 287, 8; plur., 288; of verbs, 290; 
i final, quantity of, 285. R. 4. : 296. 

•4a, abstracts in, 101, 8; in nom., ace. 
andvoc. plur., 88: 85. 

•iacus, adjs. in, 128, 1, (d.) 

Iambic metre, 814; 803; tetrameter, 814, 
m.; trimeter, 814, i.; catalectio, 314, rv.; 
dimeter, 814, vi.; hypermeter. 814, til; 
acephalous, 814* vm. ; catalectic, 814, ix. ; 
Umbioo-daovylie metre, 818, n 

••* 



-4anus } adjs. in, 128, 6, (/.) 

•ias, fern, patronymics in, 100, 1, (b.) 

Jbi, ellipsis of before ubi, 206, (3.), (a.) 

-tcis, genitives in, 78, 2, (2.) and (3.) 
74, e. 2. 

-icius, adjs. in, 128, 2; -tews or -itius. 
verbal adfe. in, 129, 5. 

Ictus, 308, 8. 

-ieulus,a,um, diminutives in, 100, 8. b. 1. 

-4cus, adjs. in, 128, 1, (<*.), and 2, (a.), 
and 6, (*.) 

Id, before a relative pron., 206, (13.); 
w. gen., 212, R. 3; id temporis, tttatis, id 
genus, etc., 284, n., a. 3; 253, B.3; id ago. 
constr., 273, w. 1: 207, b. 22; id quod in- 
stead of quod, 206, (13.), (6.); as ace. of de- 
gree, etc., 282, (3.) 

Idem, declined, 134, b. 6; how wed, 207, 
b. 27; w. gen., 212, r. 8; w. dat., 222, b.7: 
207, b. 27, (<*.); supplying the place of 
item, etiatn, or tamen, 207, R. 27; idem 
am, ae, atque, ut, cum, etc., 207, R. 27, (aA; 
222, r. 7 ; idem— idem, ' at once,' 207, B. 27, 
(c.) ; as ace. of degree, 282, (8.) 

Ides, 326, 2. >-"-»' 

-ides, and -iadts, patronymics In, 100, 1. 
(a.); pr.,291,4. 

Idiotism, 825, 6. 

•idis, genitives in, 78, R. 1; 74, m. 2. 

Idoneus, qui, 264, 9: 270, R. 1. 

•ddus, adjs. in, 129, 2. 

-m, in 5th decl., quantity of the «, 288, 
I., e. 2. 

-ies, advs. in, 19% n., 8. 

Igitur, 198, 6; its place, 279, 8, (6.); 
equivalent to ' I say,' 278. R. 10. 

JgnaruSj w. genitive, 218, R. 1; 275, in., 
r. 1, (2.) 

-tt in genitive contracted, 52; how ac- 
cented, 14, B. 

•tie, derivative nouns in. 100, 9. 

-His, adjs. in, 129, 4; 128. 4. 

Iliac, in answer to qua ? 191, R. 1, (rf.) 

IUacrimo, w. dat., 224, n. 1, 4. 

Illative conjunctions, 198, 6. 

IUe, declined, 134; its uses, 207, r. 20— 
26; w. quidem, redundant, 207, r. 21; 
its relation to time, 207, R. 28, (c); as a 
pron. of the 3d pers., 207, R. 20; relation 
of hie and UU, 207, a. 28; Ule, qui, w.subj., 
264, 1, n. 

Wic. pron , how declined, 134, r. 3; 
illic, illuc, iUine, advs., their reference, 191, 
R. 1, (e.) 

-ilhmus, superlatives in, 125, 2. 

Illiusmodi, 134, 5. 

-4Uo, verbs in, 187, n.. 4. 

IUud, w. genitive, 212, R. 8, H. 1, (a.); 
pleonastic, 207, r. 22; as ace. of degree, 
232,(3.) 

IUudo, w. dat.. 224, 4. 

-illus, a, um, diminutives in, 100, 8 ? a. 3. 

•dm, in ace. sing. 3d decl., 79; 80; \m for 
eum, 184, R. 1 ; -tm. is, etc., in pres. subj., 
162, 1; adverbs in, 192. i. and n. 

ImbeeiUus, pr., 284, 2, B. 2. 

Imbuo, constr., 231, R. 4. 

Imitative verbs, 187, 3. 

Immemor.tpn. of, 112, 2; abl., 118, x. 8; 
gen. plur., Ill, ■ 1 
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/mm 0,191, R. 8. 

Immodicus, w. gen. or abl.. 213, R. 6, (3.) 

Immunis. w. fen. or abl., 213, R. 5, (3.) 

cf- 251, ic. 
-imontum. deriv. nouns in, 100, 6;— and 

<wnoni/i, verbals in, 102, 3. 

ImjKUiens, w. genit., 213, B. 1, (2.) 
Impavidus, w. genit., 213, R. 1, (3.) 
hnptdio, w. quin, 262, n. 7; w. quomi- 

nus, 202. a. 11; w. inf., 262, &. 11, R. 
Impello, 273, w. 4. 
Imperative, 148, 3; its tenses, 145, R. 8: 

how used, 267, (1.), (2.); irregular. 162, 4 

and 5; subj. for imperative 26i, r. 2; sing. 

forplur., 209, v. 2; used as a noun, 205, 

Imperfect tense, 145, n. ; w. oportet, etc., 
259, r. 3; the imperf. indio. for plup. subj., 
259, r. 4. * 

lmperitus, w. genit., 218, R. 1, (8.); of 
gerund, 275, in., R. 1. (2.) 

Impero, constr., 273, n. 4; 262, R. 4; w. 
dat. and ace., 228, R. 2, (1.) 

Impersonal verbs, 184 ; subject of, 184, 2 ; 
list of in 2d conj., 169; 184, R. 1; in 1st, 
8d. and 4th eonj., 184, R. 1 : constr. w. gen., 
215, 1; 219; w. dat., 223, R. 2, n. (6.); w. 
ace., 229, a. 6 and 7. 

lmpertio, 249. i., and r. 8; 225, R. 1, (6.) 

Impetro, ut, 278, w. 2. 

ImpUo, 249. R. 1 : 220, 8. 

Impono, 241, R. o. 

Impos and impoUns, w. genit., 218, R. 1, 
(8.) 

Imprimis, 198, n., 2. 

Imprudent, improvidus, w. genit., 218, 
R. 1. 

Impubes, genitive, 112, 1; abl., 113, ■. 2; 
116, 1, (a.) 

Impulsus, w. abl. of cause, 247, R. 2, (6.) 

-tn, roots of nouns in, 56, n., R. 1 and 2 ; 
In ace. sing., 79. 

In, prep., constr.. £-35, (2,): rignttfeaifcn 
and use, 195, R.14; fch composition, Ifl \ 7; 
tn with abl. instead of pfttWR^e »cc., 230, 
r. 4; constr. of veH-n compd, with, 224; 
w. abl. after verbs of pbtttiK, holding, re- 
garding, assembling, eta., 911, a. 5; ellipsis 
of with some ablatio of ptare, 254 and fUi. ; 
with ablatives of time. i>l 7$, 1, and a. 5; 
with names of town* , 3&L n. 2 ob4 r. 3. 

Inanis, w. genit. it ivt-l ., 213, r. &, (3.1 

Incassum, 198, n., 4. 

7n«//o, 288, (3.), n.; 210. r. 8 (2.) 

Inceptive verbs, 187, 11., 2; list of, 173. 

Incertus, w. genit., 213, R. 1; incertum 
est an, 198, 11, R. (*.); 265, R. 8. 

Inchoatives, see inceptive verbs. 

Incidit ut , 262, R. 3. 

Incito, constr., 225, R. 1 ; ineitatus, w. abl. 
of cause, 247, R. 2, (6.) 

Incipto, w. inf., 271, N. 1. 

Inclino, constr., 229, r. 4, 1; 225, iv. 

Ineommodo, w. dat., 223, r. 2, w. (&.) 

Increment of nouns, 286; sins;, num., 
287 ; plur. num., 288 : of verbs, 289. 

Incrementum, 824, 22. 

Incrrpo and increpi'o, w. gen., 217, R. 1. 

Incumbo, w. dat., 224, 4 ; w. arf, 224, r. 4. 

lncuso, w. genit., 217, r. 1. 



fiuk, ellipsis of before wwfc, 208, (8.), (a.); 
im/e /oct" 212, r. 4, w. 4. 

Indeclinable nouns, 84; 94 ;— adjectives, 
115, 4. 

Indefinite adjectives, 104; 139, 5, R.;~ 
pronouns, 188; — adverbs, 191, r. 4. 

Indicative mood, 143, 1; its tenses, 145; 
how used, 259 ; tenses used one for another, 
259, r. 1—4; indie, of the preterites with 
oportet, etc., 259, r. 3; in inserted clauses, 
266,2, r. 3 and 5; 266, 1, R. 1. 

Indico, w. ace. and inf., 272, r. 1. 

Indigeo, w. abl., 250, 2, (2.); w. genit., 
220,3. 

Indignor, constr., 273, 6, n. 6. 

Indipius, w. abl., 244; w. genit., 244, 
r. 2; indignus qui, w. subj., 264, 9; w. su- 
pine in u, 276, 111., R. 1. 

Indigus, w. genit. or abl., 213, R. 5, (2.) 

Indirect questions, subj. in, 265: — indi- 
rect reference, 266, 3 :— indirect discourse, 
266, 1, n. and 2. 

Induco, id animum indueere, 233, (1.); 
pass. w. ace., 234, r. 1 ; inductus, w. abl. 
of cause, 247, R. 2, (&.) 

Indulgeo, constr., 223. (1.), (a.) 

Induo, w. dat. and ace. 224, 4; w. abl. 

and ace., 249, . 1., r. 1; cf. 224, R. 1, (&.); 

induo and exuo„ constr. in pass., 234, r. 1. 

-me or -/one, fem. patronymics in, 100, 1,(6.) 

Ineo, 183, r. 3; inire consilia, w. inf., 
270, r. 1, (c); 134, in. 
• Iners, abl. of, 113, k. 3, and r. 1. 

Inerpertus, w. genit.. 213, r. 1.- 

Infamo % w. genit. of crime, 217, R. 1. 

Infero, 224, 4, and r. 4. 

In/ems, comparison of, 125, 4; — inferior 
w. dat., abl., or quant, 256, R. 10; infimus 
and imus, 206, R. 17. 

Infinitive, 143, 4; as a noun, 26, r. ; 269; 
its gender, 34, 4; 205, r. 8; its cases, 269, 
(&.); as an ace., 229, r.5; 270; as a verb, 
269, (a.); its tenses, 145, r. 4; old inf. pros, 
pass, in -er, 162, 6 ;— inf. as logical subj., 
202, r. 2; 269; how modified, 203, 11.. 6; 
with subject nom., 209, r. 5; for the geni- 
tive, 213, r. 4; its subjetc. 239; w. dat. in- 
stead of ace, 227, *.; construction and 
meaning of its tenses, 268 ; inf. as subiect 
of inf., 269, r. 3; as predicate nom., 269, 
R. 4; esse, etc., with licet and a predicate 
noun or adj., case of such predicate, 269, 
R. 5; poetically after what verbs, 271, R. 3; 
depending on a verb, 270; 229, r. 5; on an 
adj. or noun. 270, r. 1; 275, n., r. 1, r. 1; 
absolute, 270, R. 2; ellipsis of, 270, r. 3; 
inf. without a subject after what verbs 
used, 271 ; with a subject, after what verbs, 
272; 273; how translated, 272, r. 8; used 
like a noun, 278, R. 9; its place, 279, 11; 
inf. pros, for inf. perfect, 268, n. 1; inf. 
nerf. for present, 268, r. 2; pres. for future, 
268, r. 8; poet, to denote a purpose, 274, 
r. 7, (b.) 

Infinitum est, the indie, for the subj.. 
259. r. 4. (2.) 

Infirmns. w. genit. or abl., 213, r. 5. (3.) 

In fit. 183,14; 180. k. 

Inflection, 25; parts of speech inflected, 
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T*gm.<, abl. of, 113, r. 8. 

Inimicus, w. dat., 222, a. 1; w. genit., 
122, R. 2, (r.) 

•inis, genitives in, 69, b. 1 and 2. 

Initio, "at first," 253, if. 

Innitor, 224, r. 4. See also nttor. 

ihnocen5 and innoxius, w. genit., 213, 
R. 1. 

Insatiabilis, w. genit., 213, R. 6, (1.) 

biscius, w. genit., 213, R. 1, (3.) 

Inscribo, insculpo, and insero, constr., 
241, r. 5. 

Insimulo, w. genit., 217, R. 1. 

Insolens and insolitus, w. genit., 213, a. 1. 

J»op5, abl. of, 113, k. 8; 115, 1, (a.); w. 
genit., 213, r. 1; cf. r. 4, (1.); w. abl., 250, 
2, (1.) 

Inquam, 183, 5; ellipsis of, 209, a. 4; its 
position, 279, 6-. 

Inserted clauses, 266. 

Insinuo,, constr., 229, r. 4, 1. 

Insons, genit. plur. of, 114, k. 8; 115, 1, 
(a.); w. genit.. 213, r.1. 

Inspergo, 249, i., r. 1 and R. 8. 

Instar, a dip tote, 94. 

Instituo, 273, N. 4; 230, if. 1; 231, R. 4; 
w. inf., 271, if. 1. 

Instrument, abl. of, 247, and R. 5; w. 
verbs of teaching, 231, r. 3, (c.) 

Instruo, 281, r. 4. 

Insumere tempus, 275, R. 2. 

Insiiesco, w. dat. or abl. of the thing, 
245, n., 8; w. inf., 271, n. 1. 

Insuetus, 213, a. 1, (3.): 222, R. 2, (o.); 
275, in., (2.); 270, R. 1; 2*5, in., r. 1, (2.) 

Insuper, w. ace. or abl., 235, R. 8. 

Integer, w. genit., 213; integrum est ut, 
262, r. 8, n. 3. 

InteUigo, w. two aces., 230, if. 1; w. ace. 
and inf., 272, N.l; intelligitur, w. inf. as 
subject, 269, R. 2. 

Intention denoted by participle in rus 
with sum, 162, 14; 274, r. 6. 

In tent us, w.acc. nihil, 232, (3.); intentum 
esse, w. dat. of gerund, 275, in., r. 2, (1.) 

Inter, use of, 235, 1, R. 2 ; in composition, 
196, i., 8; — w. se or ipse, 208, (5.); w. ge- 
runds, 275, in., R. 3; instead of partitive 
gen., 212, n. 3, n. 4; construction of its 
compels., 224 ; repeated by Cicero after in- 
teresse, 277, II., 4. 

Intercedo, w. quin, ne, or quominus, 262, 
R. 11. 

Intercludo and interdico, 251, N. and a. 2. 

Interdict), w. abl., 251, N. 

Interdiu or die, 258, N. 1. 

Inter ea loci, 212, r. 4, if. 4. 

Interest, Roman computation of, 327. 

Interest, w. genit., 219; w. me'a, etc., 219, 
r. 1; subject of, 219, r. 4; degree of interest 
how expressed, 219. r. 5. 

Interior, comparison of, 126, 1 ; intimus, 
205, r. 17. 

Interjections, 199; w. nom., 209, r. 13; 
w. dat., 223, (3.); w. ace, 238. 2; w. toc., 
240; O, keu, etc.. not elided, 305. 

Intermitto, w. inf.. 271, if. 1. 

Interpres, gender of, 30 ; 61, 2 ; genit. of, 
78.8. 

Interritus. w. genit., 218, R. 1 and 2. 



Interrogative particle*, 198, 11;— adjs., 
104, 14; 121, 5; 139, 5, 3,— prononps, 137; 
in»indireet questions, 137, N.; 265, If. 2;— 
sentences, 200, 3. 

Interrogo, w. two aces., 231, R. 1 ; constr. 
in pass., 234, I.; w. genit. of the crime, 
217, a. 1. 

Intersum, w. dat., 224, 5. 

bitus, w. ace, 333. 1, (6.) 

Intra, how used, 195, a. 8; 253, R. 4, (b.) 

Intransitive verb, 141.ii.; used imper- 
sonally in pass. w. dat., 228, n. 1, (c.) 

Anus, adjs. In, 128, 1, 2, and 6. 

Invado, 233, (3.), ft. 

Invariable adjs., 122; specified, 127, 7. 

InveniOj w. two aces., 230, n. 1; inveni- 
unU.tr, qui, w. subj., 264, 6. 

Invideo, constr., 223, (1.), (c); 220, 1; 
invidetur mihi, 228, r. 2, s. (c.) 

Invitus, w. dat. of the person, 226, r. 3 ; 
invito. Minerva, 257, R. 7. 

Involuntary agent of pass, verb, 248, ir., 
and n. 

-lo, nouns in, gender of, 59, 1 ; personal 
appellatives in, 100, 4, (*.); verbals in, 102, 
7; verbs in of 3d cortj., 159. 

Ionic metre, 317 ; 303; — a majore, 317, i. ; 
— a minore, 317, n. 

-ior, ~ius, in terminational comparatives, 
124, 1. 

Ipse, declined, 185; how used, 135, R. 1; 
207, R. 28; used reflexively, 208. (4.); 207, 
r. 28, (c); w. inter, 208, (5.); et ipse, 207, 
r. 27,(6.); ipse, with the inf.. 273, N.9,(a.); 
nunc ipsum and turn ipsum, 191, r. 7. 

Ipsus and ipsissimus, 135, r. 2. 

Irascor, w. dat., 223, R. 2, n., (6.) 

Iri, w. supine in um, 276, n., r. 8. 

Iron age of Roman literature, 329, 4. 

Irony, 324, 4. 

Irregular nouns, 92; — adjs., 115; — verbs, 
178—182. 

-is. nouns in, gender of, 62; 63; genitive 
of, 74 ; "Is or -eis instead of -es in ace. plur. 
of 3d decl., 85, e. 1 ; abl. of adjs. in is used 
as nouns, 82, e. 4:— used as proper names, 
82, e. 4, (6.); -is for -us in genitive of 4th 
decl., 89, 2; fern, patronymics in, 100, 1, 
(6.); ellipsis of in 2d root of verbs, 102, 7, <c ) 

Js, pron., declined, 134; how used, 207, 
r. 26; referring to a clause, 206, (13); is 
and (lie with quidem used pleonastically, 
207, R.21; is for talis, 207, r. 26, (&.)-; 294, 
1, n.; et is, atque is, i.sque, et is quidem, 
207, R. 26, tc.) ; ellipsis of is, 207, R. 26, (</.); 
is-qui, 264, 1, if. 

Islands, gender of, 29; constr. of names 
of, 287, R. 5, (b.) 

■issimus, a, um, the terminational super- 
lative, 124, 2. 

•isso, verbs in, 187, n., 5. 

Iste % how declined, 134 ; how used, 207, 
R. 23, 25; iste qui, w. subj., 264, 1, if. 

Istic, pron., declined, 134, R. 3. 

Istic, adv., istinc, istuc, their reference, 
191, R. 1, (e.) 

Istiusmodi. 134, r. 5. 

-it. roots of nouns in, 66, rr., r. 5; in 3d 
root of 4th conj., 175; of certain verba of 
3d conj., 171, k. 7. 
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It*, 191, a. 6; 277, m. 12, (a.); it* non, 
277, a. 14. 

Itaque, its meaning, 196, 6, a.; its plaea, 
279, 8, (6.) 

/for, declined. 67; 71, 2; with mm and 
aee. of place, 287, a- 1; increments of, 
286, 2. 

Hter and -4er, adrs. in, 192, n. and it. 

hJ<u, -*a, -t/ta, -tties, -focdo, and -itus. 
abstracts in, 101, 1. 

-itis, genitivein, 78: 78, 1; 112,1. 

•ito, frequentatives in, xB7.il., 1. 

-ititu or -ieius, adjs. in, 129*5. 

hum, gup., in prosody, 284, 1. 1, (2.) 

-**«*, advs. in, 192, i. and n.; adjs. in, 
128,7. 

-turn, verbals in, 102, 2; -*um or -town, 
noons in, 100, 5. 

•4us, genitives in, place of English accent, 
16: in what adjs., 107: quantity of the t, 
288, i., a. 4:-ad>. in. 128, 1, 2, and 5; 
roe. sing, of patrials and po ss esaives in, 62. 

•iv, in 2d roots of verbs, 175: 171, a. 8. 

•itiw, ad>. in, 129, 7. 



J. vowel before, in prosody, 288, it., h . 1. 

Jaceo, 210, a. 3, (2); 288, (8.), w. 

Jam. with a negative, 191, a. 6; jamdu- 
dum, ib. 

Jecur, genitive of, 71, 8; increments of, 
286, 2. 

Jejunus, w. gen. or abl., 218, a. 6, (8.) 

Jesus, decl. of, 58. 

Jocus, plur. joei and joe*. 92, 2. 

/aftor, abl. of, 82, a. 1, (6.) 

Juoeo. constr., 228, (2.): 278, 2, (<*.): 272, 
B. 6; 262, a. 4; ellipsis of yaoeo «afere,288, 
B. 2; jubeor, w. inf., 271, R. 1. 

Jucundus, constr., 276, in., a. 1 and 4; 
jueundum est, w. ?uod, 278. 6, r. 6. 

Judico, w. two aocs., 280. if. 1; w. ace. 
and inf.. 272, w. 1; in pass., 210, a. 8, (8.), 
(c): judieart w. predicate nominative, 271, 
M. 2. 

Jugerum, 93, 1; 94. 

Jugum, quantity of its oompds., 288, it., 
a. 1. 

Jungo, constr., 229, a. 4, 1. 

Junctus and conjunctus, constr., 222, 
*• 6, (c.) 

Jupiter^ genitive of, 71 ; declined, 85. 

Ji»« ait quid facer*, without cum % 247, 2. 

Jm: its compels., 189, a. %:—juratus, 
with»«tive meaning, 168, 16 '.—juro^ poet, 
w. inf., Jn \, a. 8. 

Jusjurandum, declined, 91. 

Justum erat, indie, for snbj., 259, a. 8; 
just urn est with inf. as subject, 269, a. 2; 
jiMto after comparatives, 256, a. 9; its 
place, 279, H. 1. 

Jurat, w. aco., 229. a. 7. 

Juvenalis, abl. of. 82, a. 4, (o.) 

Juvenis, abl. of. 82, a. 4, (6.) : 113, a. 2: 
comparison of, 126, 4; 115, 1, (a.); for t» 
juventute, 258, a. 6. 

Jvpcta as an adv., 196, a. 4; jutet* eu or 
mtqus, 1W, 8, u. 



K. 

JT, its use, 2, 4. 

Key to the Odes of Horace, 821. 

Knowing, verbs of, their construction, 272. 



L, roots of nouns in, 56, n. ; gender of 
nouns in. 66; genitive of, 70:— Anal, quan- 
tity of, 299, 2. 

LaborO) constr., 278, if. 1 : poet. w. inf., 
271, n. 8. 

Labials, 8, 1. 

Lac, gender of, 66, a. ; genitive of, 70. 

Lacesso, constr., 225, a. 1. 

Lator, w. abl., 247, 1, (2.); ace., "232, (8.) 

Lotus, w. abl. or gen., 213, a. 5, (4.): 
cf. a. 4, (1.) 

Lampas, declined, 86. 

Lapis, declined, 57. 

Lor, pr., 284, n. 1. 

Largus, w. gen. or abl., 218, a. 6, (3.); 
cf. a. 4, (1.) 

Lars, genitive of, 71. 

Lassus, w. genit., 213, a. 2. 

Lateo, w. dat. or aco., 228, a. 2, if ., (6.), 
and (1.), (o.) 

Latin grammar, its divisions, 1. 

Latinis, tot ludis Latinis, 258. n. 1. 

Lotus, alius, and longus, w. aco. of space, 
236. 

Lavo and laxo. scil. se, 229, a. 4, 1 ; lavo, 
w. abl. of price, 252, a. 1. 

Laxo, w. abl., 251, n. 

Leading clause, subject, and verb, 201, 18. 

Lego (ere), its form in the compos., 189, 
w.2; constr., 230^. 1. 

Lento, constr., 229, a. 4, 1. 

-kn*i«,ad>.in,128,4. 

Letters, 2: division of, 8: sounds of, 7; 
numeral, 118, 7; capital, 2, 2; silent, 12, a. ; 
terminal in 3d decl., 55. 

Levo, w. abl., 251, h.j w. gen. poet., 
220,2. 

Lex, gender, 65. 2: genitive, 78, 2, (2.):— 
legem dare, constr., 273, 2, w. 4; — lege, abl. 
of manner, 247, 2. 

Liber, w. abl. or gen., 213, a. 5, (4.); cf. 
220, 2 : and 251, n. : w. genit., 213, a. 5, (4.) : 
cf. a. 4, (1.) 

Libero, w. abl., 251, *.; poetically, w. 
genit., 220, 2. 

Liberalis, w. genit., 213, a. 5, (1.) 

Libram and hbras, 236. a. 7. 

Libroy abl. w. adj. without prep., 254, 
a. 2. 

Licentia, w. genit. of gerund, 275, in., 
a. 1, (1.) 

Liceo, w. genit. of price, 214, a. 8; w. 
abl., 252, a. 1. 

Licet, w. dat., 228, a. 2; w. subj., the aco. 
with the inf., or the inf. alone, 273, 4: 262, 
a. 4; w. inf. as subject, 269, a.^r^ase of 
the predicate after licet esse, etc.. 269, a. 6: 
w. indicative instead of subj., 269, a. 8, (a.) 
—licet, conj. w. subj., 268, 2. 

Limiting ace., 234, n. ;-abi.. 260 and a. 

-lienus, superlatives in, 126, 2. 

Unguals and liquids, 8. 1. 
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Liquidus, pr., 284, e. 5., r. 8. 

-lis, adjs. in, comparison, 125, 2. 

Litems dare, srribere or mittere, 225, m., 
e. 4; ellipsis of, 229, r. 4, 2; litems or Ute- 
ris, after verbs of teaching, 231, a. 3, (c.) 

Litotes, 324, 9. 

L»tKm, pr., 284, E. 1, (2.) 

Loading, verbs of, w. abl., 249, 1. . 

Locuples, genitive of, 112, 1; abl., 113, 
s. 2; gen. plur.. 114, e. 3; 115, 1, (&.); w. 
abl. or gen., 213, r. 5, (4.) 

Locus, plur. /o«" and /ora, 92, i., 2; Joeo 
and locis, abl. of place without a preposi- 
tion, 254, r. 2; loco, w. gen. for predicate 
oom., 210. n. 8; for Dredicate aoc., 230. n. 
4; loci and locorum, 212, r. 4, n. 2 and n. 
4 ; locus in apposition to names of towns, 
237, r. 2; loco, w. gen. of price, 241, r. 5; 
w. abl. of price, 252, r. 1; w. participles in 
dus. 274, r. 7; w. genitive of gerunds, 275, 
in., b. 1. (1.) 

Logical subject, 202. 3 ;— predicate, 203, 3. 

Long syllable, 282, 2. 

Longe, w. comparatives and superlatives, 
127, 3; 256, n.; w. ace. of space, 236, v. I; 
*>nge gentium, 212, r. 4, ic. 2, (6.); longias 
without quam, 256, r. 6. 

Longitudine, w. genit. of measure, 211, 
R. 6, (6.) 

Longus, w. ace. of space, 236; longum 
est, the indicative instead of the subjunc- 
tive, 259, r. 4, (2.) 

•Is, genitive of nouns in, 77, 2, (2.) 

Ludis, for in tempore ludorum, 253, H. 1: 
257, r. 9, (2.) f ^ 

Luo, w. abl., 252, r. 1. 

M. 

M, roots of nouns ending in, 56, I. ; be- 
fore d changed to n, 134, n. 1; dropped in 
the 3d root of certain verbs, 171, b. 6; final, 
quantity of, 299, 3; elided, 305, 2. 

-ma, Greek nouns in, genitive plur. of, 
84. e. 2. 

Mtrrtim, 115, 5; matte, w. abl., 247, 1, 
if. 2; w. genie.* 213, k. 5, JC) 

J*&i^rr> and manfflp, use of in forming 
comparative ami etu per littles, 127, 1; ple- 
onastic with tnrttlP, etc., 2f>fi, u, 18. 

Afttg-nHf, cemparw], 125 t 6; nf. supine in 
*, 27b„ tii. t ri- If wopwirt partem, 234, a., 
n. 3; Frtugiii, partri T etc., w. verbs of valu- 
ing, 214, m. 1 ; wa^no, ;ionia, etc., w. verbs 
of buying, etc., 252, h< *> 

JIM/, constr. of its torn pounds male/ado, 
mult-tiro, etc,. 226j 1-; ttiaie, instead of abl. 
of price, 252, r. 3; ffiafe, 6ene, or prudenter 
facio ; male or dene ./J/, w. quod, 273, 5, (1.) 

Afa/o, conjugated, 178, 3; constr., 273, 4; 
262, r. 4 ; mallem, meaning of, 260, n, n. 2 ; 
constr. w. abl. like a comparative, 256, u. 
16, (3.) 

Malus, compared. 125, 5. 

Mando, constr., 223, a. 2. and (1.), (6.); 
5*73, n. 4; 274. r. 7, (a.); 262, r. 4. 

Mane, 94; 192, 3. 

JUan«o, 210, a. 3, (2.) ; compds. of, 288, 
(8.), n. 

Mantfestus, w. genit., 213, a. 1. 



Manner, ad vs. of, 191, in., abl. of. 247; 
with cum, 247, 2; w. de or ex, 247. r.'8. 

Mantis, gender of, 88 ; ellipsis of, 205, a. 
7; manum injicere, 233, (1.) 

Mare, abl/of, 82, e. 1, (6.); ellipsis of, 
205, r. 7. 

Afo5, gender of, 62, e. 1; genitive. 72, 
e. 1; genit. plur., 83, n., 3, ih; used to 
distinguish the sex of epicenes, 33, n. 

Masculine nouns of 3d decl., 58; excep- 
tions in, 59— 61 ;— masculiue csesura, 310, 

N.l. 

MaterfamxHas, declined, 91. 
Materia, w. genit. of gerunds, 275, III., 
B. 1., (1.) 
Material nouns, 26, 6;— adjs., 104, 8. 
Maturo, sell, se, 229, a. 4, 1; w. inf., 271« 

H. 1. 

Me and mi for mihi, 133, b. 1. 

Mea, tua, etc., w. rtfett and interest, 219, 
B. 1 and 2. 

Means, abL of, 247 ; when a person, 247, 
B. 4 ; w. passive verbs, 248. 

Measure or metre, 303 ; Roman measures 
of length, etc., 827. 

Medeor, w. dat., 223, w. (6.); its gerun- 
dive, 275, ii., R. 1. 

Medicor, constr., 223, (1.). («.) 

Meditor, constr., 273, n. 1. 

Medius. how translated, 205, r. 17; w. 

Snit., 213; w. inter, 212, R.4,(2.); w. abl., 
3, a. 4, (5.); its place, 279, 7, (6.) 

Mel, genitive of, 70, b. ; 56, n., r. 6; abl., 
82, «. 5, (6.); 94. 

Melas, genitive of, 72, b. 2. 

Melius fuit and erat instead of subj., 259, 
B. 8; melius est, w. dat., 228, 1; melius 
erit, w. perf. inf., 268, r. 2. 

Melos, nom. plur. of, 83, 1; 94. 

Menu and mepte, intensive, 133, B. 2. 

Memini, 183, 3 ; constr., 216 ; w. present 
Inf., 268, b. 1; w. ace. and inf., 272, w. 1; 
memento, poet. w. inf., 271, n. 8. 

Mem'or, w. genit., 213, a. 1, (3.) ; w.subj., 
213, b. 4. 

Memoro, constr., 272, r. 6. 

•men, nouns in, gender of, 61, 4, and 66; 
genitive, 71, 1 ; -men or omentum, verbals 
in, 102, 4. 

Mens; in tnentem venit, constr., 216, 
B.8. 

Mereor, w* abl. of price, 252, R. 

-met, enclitic. 133, a. 2; 139, b. 1. 

Metalepsis, 324, 6. 

Metaphor, 524, 1. 

Metaplasm, 322, 1. 

Metathesis, 322, 9. 

Meto, 171, e. 2. 

Metonymy, 324, 2. 

Metre, 303; how divided, 803, 8; different 
kinds, 310—317. 

Metres, compound, 818 ; Horatian, 320. 

•metros, Greek nouns in, 49, 2. 

Metuo, w. ut or ne, 262, r. 7 ; w. inf., 271, 
N.l. 

Meus, voc. sing, masc., 106, r. 8; 189, 1; 
used reflcxively, 139, r. 2; how declined, 
139; meum est, 211, R. 8, (3.), (a.) 

Mi, for mihi, 183, r. 1. 

Middle voice in Greek, 248, B. 1, (2 ) 
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Miles, declined, 67; gender, 80: 61, 2; 
genitive, 78. 2; used collectively, 209, a. 11, 
(1), (6.); ellipsis of, 205, ft. 7. 

Military expressions without eum, 249, 
m., r. 

Militia, construed like names of towns, 
221, ft. 8. 

Millt, how used, 118, 6; ellipsis of, 827, 
ft. 6. 

Million, how expressed, 118, 6, (a.); ft 
million sesterces, 827, r. 6. 

Min> for mihine, 188, ft. 1. * 

•mino, in old imperatives, 162, 5. 

Minor and compds, w. ace. and dat., 228, 
(1.), <».) 

Ministry w. dat., 228, b. 2; and (1.), (6.) 

Minus and minimum**, genit., 212, ft. 8, 
h. 1 ; minus, for turn, 277, I., ft. 14; minus 
without quam, 266, ft. 6. 

Mirer, conjugated, 161; w. genit. poet., 
220, 1; constr., 278,*. 6. 

Mirum est ut, 262, a. 8, w. 8; mirum 
quam, quantum, etc., 264, r. 4. 

Misceo, how construed, 246fn., 2, and ft. 
1;224,R.8. 

Misereor, miser eseo, miser et, miseritum 
est, and misereseit, w. gen. of the thing, 216 ; 
mtseret, etc., w. ace. of the person. 216, w. 
8; 229, ft. 6; and w. ace. of the thing, 216, 
M. 2; w. ace. of degree, 216, r. 8. 

Mitis, declined, 109. 

Mitto, w. ad or in, 225 ; w. two dats., 227; 
273, 2, (c.kw. participle in dus, 274, a. 7; 
w. inf., 271, h. 8; w. quod, 278; missum 
Jado, 274, ft. 4. 

Mn. initial, 12, 2, a. 

Mobilis, pr., 284, s. 5, R. 1. 

Moderor, constr., 228, (1.), (a.) 

Modi annexed to pronouns, 184, ft. 6; 
its use, 211, ft. 6, (6.) 

Modieus, w. genit., 218, ft. 6, (1.) 

Modified subject, 202, 6; itself modified, 
202, in., ft. 1;— predicate, 208, 6. 

Modify or limit, in what sense used, 202, 
4, ft. 

Modo as abl. of manner, 247, 2. 

Modo, conditional conj., 198, 5; w. subj., 
263,2; modo, adv., 193. u., 8; modo ne, 
268, 2, m. 1; modo-^modo, 277, ft. 8. 

Modus, w. genit. of gerunds, 276, ill., 
». 1, (1.) 

MoUio, 229, r. 4, 1. 

Moleste, agre or graviter faro, w. quod, 
278, n. 6. * 

Moneo. conjugated, 157; constr., 218, 
and ft. 1, 2; 273, n. 4; without ut, 262, r. 4; 
w. ace. and inf., 273, «. 4, («.); in pass., 
234.1. 

Money, Roman, 827, pp. 870—872. 

Monocolon, 819, 2. 

Monometer, 304, 2; 318, 1. 

Monoptotes, 94. 

Monosyllables, quantity of, 294, (a.): 
299, 1; their place, 279,8. 

Mons, gender of, 64, 1. 

Months. Roman, 826, 2; names of, 326; 
division of, 826, 1 ; gender of names of, 28 ; 
116, 8; abl. of names in er and is, 82, ■. 2, 



Moods, 148. 

Mora, in prosody, 282, 2. 

M os or maris est, constr., 262, k. 2; w. 
genit. of gerunds, 275, in., ft. 1, (1.); more 
as abl. of manner without eum, 247, 2. 

Motion or tendency, verbs of, constr., 
226, iv.; 287, r. 8. 

Motum, pr.. 284, b. 6, a. 1. 

Mountains, gender of names of, 28, 3. 

Movio, constr., 229, r. 4, 1; 251, N.; 
mot us, w. abl. of cause, 247, r. 2. (b.) 

•ms, nouns in, genitive of, 77, 2, (1.) 

Multiplicative*, 121, 1. 

Multo, {are), constr., 217, R. 5. 

MuUus, compared, 126, 5; multi et, how 
used, 278, R. 5 ; multo, w. comparatives, 
etc., 127, 8; 256, R. 16; so muUum, ib., n.; 
multum, w. genitive, 212, r. 8, R. 1; as 
arc. of degree, 212, (2.); multus instead of an 
adverb, 206, R. 15. 

Mus, gender of, 80; 67, 4; genitive, 76, 
B. 8; genit. plur., 83, n., 3. 

Munijuus, w. genit., 213, R. 5, (1.) 

Mutes, division of, 8, 1; a mute and 
a liquid In prosody, 283, iv., b. 2. 

MutUus, w. abl., 218, r. 6, (5.) 

Muto, constr., 252, R. 5; 229, r. 4, 1. 

N. 

N. roots of nouns in, 66, n. ; nouns in, 
gender of, 58; 61; genitive of, 70; 71; 
final, quantity of, 299, b. ; dropped in the 
3d root of certain verbs, 171, s. 6. 

•riactis, genitive of Greek names in, 78, 
2,(1.) 

Nam and enim, 198, 7, R., (a.); place of, 
279, 8, (a.) and (c*) 

Names of persons, their order, 279,9,(6.); 
of nations instead of those of countries, 265, 
r. 3 : 237, r. 6. 

Narro, w. aco. and inf., 272, R. 1, and ft. 
6; narror, constr., 271, R. 2. 

Nascor, w. abl., 246, R. 1; naseitur, w. 
subj., 262, r. 8, n. 2. 

Nato, 232, (2.), r. 1; constr. of compds., 
233 (3 ) n. 

Natura fert, constr., 262, R. 8., R. 2. 

Naturale est, w. ut and the subj., 262, 
R. 8, n. 8. 

Natus, w. abl., 246; not us, ' old,' w. aco., 
286, n. 3: poet. w. inf., 271, R. 3. 



Natu,H; 250.1; 126,4. 
Naucl habere, 214, R. 1. 



-n£, enclitic conjunction, 198, 11; quan- 
tity of, 296, r. ; as an interrogative parti- 
cle, 198, 11, R., (c); its place, 279, 8, (c.) 

Ne, adv., the primitive negative particle, 
191, hi., r. 3, p. 158; w. qutdem, ib.; 279, 
3, (d.); w. subjunctives used as impera- 
tives, ib. ; in wishes, asseverations and con- 
cessions, ib. ; 260, r. 6, (b.) with the imper- 
ative, 267, R. 1 : ne mutia, ne plur a, etc., 
229, r. 8, 2;— in intentional clauses, 262, 
r. 6; ne non, for ut, 262, n. 4; ellipsis of, 
262, r. 6; ne, for nedum, 262, n. 6. 

Nee or neque n 198, 1 ; nee non or neons 
non, ib.; nec-^nec, with the singular, 209, 
R. 12, (5.), (a.); neque, for et ne. after ut 
and ne, 262, ft. 6, k. 4;— nee ipse, 207, a. 27, 
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ft.); nee is, 207, «. 26j(e.)i ***«»* <* on***, 
265, k. 2; nsetfwm, 277, 1., R. 16; its place, 
279, 8, (a.) 

Neeesse, defective adj., 115, 5; neeesse est 
itf„etc., 262, r. 8, n. 2; without ut, 262, 
H. 4; neeesse fuit, the indie, for the* subj., 
269, r. 3; w. inf. as subject, 269, r. 2; w. 
predicate dat.,269, r. 5; 273, 4. 

Necessity, how expressed, 162, 15. 

Necessario, after comparatives, 256, R. 9. 

Nedum, w. subj., 262, n. 5; without a 
yerb, ib. 

Ne/as. gender of, 62, k. 2: 94; w. supine 
in t«, 276, in., r. 2. 

Negatives, two, their force, 277, R. 8—5; 
negative joined to the conjunction, as, nee 
quisquam, necuUus, etc., instead of et nemo, 
et nvttwt, etc., 278, r. 9. 

Negligent, constr., 218, R. 4, (2.) 

Nego, instead of non dico, 279, 15, (6.) ; 
w. ace. and inf.. 272, if. 1, and a. 6; negor, 
w. inf., 271, k. 1. 

Negotium, ellipsis of, 211, R. 8, v. 

Nemo, 94 and 95; for nutius, 207, R. 81; 
nemo est qui, 264, 7, n. 2; nemo non, 
1 every one,' 277, a. 6, (c.) 

Nempe, 191, r. 4; 198, 7, R., (a.) 

Neoterism, 825, 8. 

Neoua and neqtue, 138, 2. 

Nequam, indeclinable, 115, 4; compared, 

Neque, see nee ; for et non, 198, 1, (c); 
ne^ue — neorae, or nee — nee, neque — nee, nee 
— neque, 198, 1, («.); neque — et, ib.; neque 
w. general negatives, 279, 15, (&.); negue 
non, ZTI, r. 3 ; ne?ue quisquam, uUus, um- 
quam, etc., 278, R. 9. 

Nequeo, how conjugated, 182, w. ; w. inf., 
271, n. 4. 

/Ve yuw or nequis, how declined, 188, 2 ; 
ne gww, instead of ne quisquam, 207, R. 81 ; 
278, r. 9. 

Nerio, genitive of, 69, b. 2. 

Nescio an, 198, 11, b., (e.); 265, R. 8; 
nescio quis. 265, R. 4 ; nescio quomodo, ib. ; 
w. ace. and inf., 272. n. 1. 

Nescius, w. genit., 213, a. 1, (3.) 

-neus and -nus, adjs. in, 128, 1, (6.) 

Neuter, nouns, 34; not found in 1st and 
6th decls., 40, 9; of 2d decl., 46; 64; of 8d 
decl., 66: exes, in, 66; 67; adjs. used adverb- 
ially, 206, r. 10, adjs. and adj. prons, w. 
genit., 212, R. 3; ace. of denoting degree w. 
another ace. after transitive verbs, 231, r. 6 ; 
verbs, 141 ; form of, 142, 1 ; neuter passives, 
142, 2; neuter verbs with cognate, etc., 
subjects, 234, in. ; w. cognate ace, 232, (1.) ; 
w. ace. of degree, etc., 232, (3.); w. abl. of 
agent, 248, r. 2; used impersonally, 184,2; 
in the passive voice, 142, r. 2 ; participles 
of, 162, 18 ; neuters of possessive pronouns 
and adjs. instead of the genitive, of their 
personal pronouns, or of a corresponding 
noun, 211, r. 8 ? (8.), (a.) and (6.) 

Neutral passive verbs, 142, 3. 

Neve or neu, 198, 8 ; after ut and ne, 262, 
H.4. 

Ni or nisi, 196, 5, R., (&.); nisi, * except,' 
261, a. 6; 277, R. 16; nis* quod, ib.j nisi 
veto, and nisi forte, * unless perhaps,' lb. 



Nihil, nihuum, 94; w. genitive, 212*. 1; 
instead of non, 277, R. %&.)-, 232, (3.); 
nihil aliud quam or-nisi, 277, r. 16: nVuL 
aoe. w. cBMtrno and motor, 214, n . 2 nihil* 
w. facio^li; as ace. of degree, 215, n. 8: 
232,-^8T); nihil est quod, etc., 264, 7, w. 2; 
nihil abest, quin, 262, i». 7; nihil antiquius 
habeo or dueo quam, w. subj., 273, if. 1; 
nihildum, 277, 1., R. 16. 

Nimius, w. genit. or abl., 213, r. 5, (3.) 

Nimio, w. comparatives, 256, R. 16; as 
abl. of price, 262, r. 3. 

-nis, nouns in, sender of, 63, 1. 

Nit or, w. abl., 245, n. ; w. in or ad, 245, 
n., r. 2; w. inf. or subj., 273, 1, n. 1. 

Nix, 56, r. 2; genit. sing., 78, (3.); genit. 
plur., 88, ii., 3. 

No, constr. of compds. of, 283, (8.), n. 

Noetu or node, 258, if. 1. 

Nolo, conjugated, 178, 2; constr., 278, 4; 
noli w. inf., paraphrasing the imperative, 
267, if. and r. 8; noUem, meaning of, 260, 
II., r. 2. 

Nomen est, constr., 226, R. 1; 211, R. 2, 
N.; nomine, without a prep, before the 
genitive following verbs of accusing, 217, 
a. 2, (b.); its place, 279, 9, (b.) 

Nominative, 87; construction of, 209; 
210; ellipsis of, 209, r. land 2; wanting, 
209, r. 8: w. inf., 209, r. 5; after interjec- 
tions, 209, r. 18; formation in 8d decl. from 
the root, 66; plural, 8d decl., 83; of adjs. 
of 3d decl., 114. See Subject-nominative 
and Predicate-nominative. * 

Nomino, 280: pass., 210, r. 3, (3.) 

Non, 191, r. 3; ellipsis of, after non modo, 
etc., followed by ne quidem, 277, R. 6; non 
quo, non quod, non quin, 262, r. 9 ; non est 
quod, cur, quare, or quamobrem, w. subj., 
264, 7, k. 8; non before a negative word, 
277, R. 8;— before ne quidem, 277, r. 6; 
position of, 279, 16, (6.); non, rare with the 
imperative, 267, R. 1; difference between 
non and haud 7 191, R. 3; non nemo, von 
nulli, non nihil, non numquam, different 
from nemo non, etc., 277, R. 6, (c); non 
nihil, to some extent, 232, (8.); nonne, 198, 
11, R., (c.) ; non modo — sea etiam, and non 
modo — sed, equivalent to non dicam—sed, 
277, R. 10; non dub i to, non est dubium, 
non ambigo, non proem, non abest, quin, 
262, 2, n. 7; non quo non, non quod non, 
or non quianon, instead of non quin ; non 
eo quod, non ideo quod, for non quod, 262, 
r. 9; non priusouam, non nisi, w. abl. ab- 
solute, 257, w. 4; nondum, 277, l., R. 16; 
non in the second member of adversative 
sentences without et or veto. 278, R. 11 ; 
non nisi, separated, 279, 3, id.) 

Nona, ' the Nones,' 826, 2. 

Nonnullus, pronominal adj., 189, 6, (1.) 

Nos, forego, r. 7. 

Nosco, 171, e. 6. 

Noster, how declined, 189, 8. 

Nostras, how declined, 139, 4, (h.) 

Nostrum, how formed^ 138, 3; different 
use of nostrum and nostn, 212, r. 2, n. 2. 

' Not ' and ' nor,' how expressed with the 
imperative, 207, R. 1 ; with subj., 260, a. 6, 
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Noons, 26—103; proper, common, ab- 
stract, collective, and material, 26; sender 
of, 27—54 ; number of t 35 ; cases of, 36, 87 J 
declension of, 38—40; nouns of 3d decl., 
mode of declining, 65; compound, declen- 
sion of, 91 ; irregular, 92 ; variable, 92 ; de- 
fective, in case, 94; in number, 95, 96; 
sing, and plur. having different meanings, 
97; redundant, 99; verbal, 102; derivation 
of, 100—102; composition of, 103; how 
modified, 201, m., k. 1; used as adjs., 205, 
E. 11 ; extent given to the term noun, 24, 

B. 

Novum est u/, 262, r. 3, w. 2. 

Nox, declined, 67; genitive of, 78, 2, (4.); 
genit. plur., 83, n., 8. 

Norms, w. treriit, of the crime, 213, R. 1, 
(3,) s 217, ». 1, (a J ; w. dat., 222, a. 1, (o.) 

-in, participle* In, abl. of, 113, 2; when 
tun* J u noun j. R2, i . 4; nouns in, genit. 
plur. of. S3, 1 1 . . ait. sing, of, 77, 2, (2.) 

and e. 1; partiripi>ils and participles in, 
cOim traction of. 213, R. 1 and 8. 

Nitbda, eei\. cci.f. :57, 9, (1.) 

jVwfto^ w, dit., 2"-3; quantity of u in 
torn pels, of, ESo, 2. u. 3. 

jVunfa, w. .abl., 251, w. 

Nudus. w. HA or genit., 218, R.6, (4.); 
250, b , (I.); w. ace., 213, r. 4, (3.) 

Nullus, how declined, 107 ; a pronominal 
adj., 189, 5, (1.); for non, 205, a. 15; refers 
to more than two, 212, a. 2, n., (6.) nullus 
est, qui.ir. subj., 264, 7, N. 2: nullus non, 
277, r. 5, (c.) ; nuUius and nulio, instead of 
neminis and nemine, 207, R. 8l, (c); nul- 
lusdum, 277, I-, R. 16. 

Num, with its compounds, meaning of, 
198, 11, R., (b^inum—an, used only in 
direct questions, 265, R. 2. 

Number, 26, 7; of nouns, 85; of verbs, 
146; of the verb when belonging to two or 
more subjects, 209, r. 12; when belonging 
to a collective noun, 209, a. 11. 

Numbers, cardinal, 117, 118; ordinal, 
119, 120; distributive, 119, 120; w. genit. 
plur., 212, r. 2, (4.) 

Numerals, adjs., 104. 105; classes of, 117; 
placed in the relative clause, 206, (7.), (&.); 
w. genit. plur., 212, r. 2, (4.); letters, 118, 
7 ; adverbs, 119 ; 192, 3 ; multiplicative, 121 ; 
proportional, temporal, and interrogative, 

Nummus, 827, R. 8, (6.) 

Numquam non, and non numquam, 277, 
r. 4, (c.) 

Nvmqms, num quis, or nwnqutj etc., 
how declined, 137, 8; numquis est qui, 264, 
7, re. 2 j numqua and numqvur., 137, r. 4; 
numqutd, as an interrogative particle, 196, 

Numquisnam,12R , 4. 

Nunc, use of, 277, a. 15; nunc — nunc, 277, 
r. 8; nunc and etiamnunc, w. imperfect 
and perfect, 259, r. 1, (6.) 

Nuncupo, w. two aces., 280. w. 1; nuncu- 
por, 210, r. 8, (8. ) 

Nundince, 326. 2, (11.) 

Nuntio, 273, 2, c); 272, n. 1; pass. w. 
inf., 271, n. 1; nuntiatur, constr., 271, a. 2. 

Nuper, modo and fnox', 191, a. 6. 



Nusquam, w. genit., 212, a. 4, h. 2. (b.) 

Nux, pr., 284, 8, 5, r. 2. 

•nx, nouns in, genitive of, 65, 6, 7. 



O, sound of, 7, 8 ; changed to « in form- 
ing certain nominatives from the root, 56, 
I., r. 4, and h., b. 4; nouns in, gender of, 
58, 59; genitive of, 69; Greek nouns in, 
gender of, 59, e. 8; genitive of, 69, e. 3; 
amplificatives in, 100, 4, (a.); verbals in, 
102, 6, (c); adverbs in, 192; increment in, 
of 3d decl., 287, 8; of plur., 288; of verbs, 
290; final, quantity of, 285, R. 4; 297; 
sometimes used for u after v, 822, 8; 63; 
178.1, n. 

O, inteij. w. nom., 209, r. 15; w. ace, 
238,2; w. voc., 240, a. 1; O si, w. subj., 
263,1. l 

Ob, government of, 196,4; 275. in., r. 8: 
in composition, 196, i., 9; construction of 
verbs compounded with, 224; of adjs., 222, 
R. 1, (6.) 

Obedio, how formed, 189. n. 8. 

Obequito, constr., 283, (3.) 

Obeo, constr., 238, (3.), n. jpass., 234, m. 

Object, of an active verb, 229; the dative 
of the remote object, 223, n. 

Objective genitive, 211, h. 2; after adjs., 
218; dat. for objective genitive, 211, r. 6; 
— propositions after what, 273, n. 8._ 

Oblique cases, 87; their place, '279, 10 
and 2. 

Obliviscor, w. genitive or ace., 216; w. 
ace. and inf., 272, v. 1. 

Obnoxius, w. dat., 222, a. 1, (b.) 

Obruo, w. abl., 249, I., r. 1. 

Obsecro, w. two aces., 231, r. 1. 

Obsequor. obtempero, and obtrecto, w. dat , 
223, a. 2. ' 

Observo, w. ut or ne, 262, it. 3. 

Obses, gender of, 30 ; genitive of, 73, k. 1. 

Obsonor, w. abl. of price, 252, r. 1. 

Obsto, and obsisto, quominus, etc., 262, 
a. 11. 

Obtemperatio, w. dat., 222, a. 8. 

Obtrector, constr., 223, (1.), (a.) 

Obvius, w. dat., 222, r. 1, (6.) 

Obviajn, w. dat., 228, 1. 

Occasio, w. genit. of gerunds, 275, III., 
B.l, (1.) 

Occumbo, w. dat., 224; w. ace, 224. r. 5. 

Occurro, w. dat., 224; w. ace., 288, c3.) j 
oeeurrit ut, 262, r. 8, it. 1. 

Oetor, comparison of, 126, 1. 

-oris, genitive in, 78, (4.) ; 112, 2. 

Octonarius, 804, 2;— iambic, 314, m. 

Odi, 183, 1. 

•odis, genitives in, 76, R. 5; 75, k. 1. 

•odus, Greek nouns in, 49, 2. 
■ (E, how pronounced, 9; in nom. plur. 2d 
decJL, 54, 2. 

(Edipus, genitive of, 76, e. 6. 

CEto, gender of, 42. 

Officio, w. quominus, etc., 262, r. 11. 

OAe, pr.,283, i., a. 6; 295, b. 5. 

Oi, how pronounced, 9, 1. 

-ow, genitives in, 75, R. 2; words in, pr. t 
288, i., R. 6, (3.) ' F * 
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Old, how expressed In Latin, 288, h. 3. 

OUo and redoleo, w. ace., 282, (2.) 

OUus, for ills, whence olli. mase. plur. for 
«i, 134, r. 1. 

-olus, a, urn, diminutives in, 100, 8, A. 2. 

-om, for -wn, 63. 

Omission of .a letter or syllable, see syn- 
cope — of a word, see ellipsis. 

Omnes, w. genitive plur., 212, b. 2, N. 6; 
omnium, w. superlatives, 127, 4, w. 2; 
omnia, ace. of degree, 232, (3.) 

-on, Greek nouns in, 54, 1 ; -Gn for -orum, 
64, 4; -on, roots in, of 3d dec!., 66, n., r.1; 
nouns in, of 3d decl., 68 and 61, 6; genit. 
plur. in, of Greek nouns, 83, n., 6; -os and 
•on, nouns in, of 2d decl., changed to -us 
and -um, 64, 1. 

Onustus, w. abl. or genit., 218, a. 6, (4.) 

Operant dare, w. ut, 278, n. 1; w. dat. of 
gerund, 276, in., a. 2, (1.); w. ace. id, 232, 
(8. ) ; — operd me&, equivalent to per me, 247, 
B.4. 

Opinio est, w. aoc. and infy 272, b. 1; 
opinione after comparatives, 266, a. 9; its 
place, 279, r.1. 

Opinor, w. ace. and inf., 272, n. 1. 

Oportet, w. inf. as its subject, 269, b. 2; 
w. inf., ace. with the inf., or the subj., 273, 
M. 6 ; without ut, 262* r. 4. 

Oportebat, oportuit, the indie, instead of 
the subj., 269, R. 8, (a.) 

Oppido, w. adjs., 127, 2. 

Oppidum, in apposition to names of 
towns, 237, b. 2. (6.) 

OppUo, w. abl., 249, i., b. 1. 

OptabiUus erat, the indie, instead of the 
subj., 250; r. 3. 

Optime.ipste&d of abl. of price, 262, r. 8. 

Opto, 271, r. 4; 278,4; opto, w. subj., 
without ut, 262, r. 4. 

Opulentus, w. genit. or abl., 213, b. 6, (3.) 

Opus, work, declined, 67: opus, need, 
w. genit. and ace., 211, b. 11; w. abl. of 
the thing, 243; as subject or predicate of 
est, 243. r. 2; 210, b. 5; w. perfect par- 
ticiple, 243, r. 1; w. supine in u, 276, in., 
B. 2; opus est. w. inf. as subject, 269, r. 2. 

•or. nouns in, gender of, 68; 61; genit. 
of, 70; 71; verbals in, 102, 1; 102. 6. 

Oratio obliqua, 266, 1, H., and 2; 273, 8; 
tenses in, 266, r. 4. 

Orbo, w. abl., 251. N. 

Orbus, w. abl., 250, 2, (1.); or genit., 218, 
B. 6, (4.) 

Order, advs. of, 191. 1. 
* Ordinal numbers, 119, 120 ; in expressions 
of time, 236, r. 2. 

Origin, participles denoting, w. abl., 246; 
from a country expressed by a patrial, 246, 
B. 8. 

-oris, genitives in, 76 ; 112, 2 ; rbris, genit. 
In, 75. 

-orium* verbals in, 102, 8. 

Oriundus, constr., 246. 

Oro, w. two aces., 231, r. 1; w. ut, ne, or 
Inf., 2<3, 2, n. 4: without ut, 262, r. 4. 

Orthoepy, 6—23. 

Orthography, 2—6; figures of. 822. 

Ortus, w. abl., 246. 

-Of, nouns in, of 2d decl., 54, 1; of 8d 
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decl., gender of, 68 and 61, 8: genit. ct, 76: 
Greek genitives in, 68, 1; final in plural 
aecs., sound of, 8, x. 8; quantity of, 300. 

Os, (oris), gender of, 61, 3; genit. of, 75 j 
wants genit. plur., 94. 

Os, (ossis), gender of, 61, 8; genit. of, 75, 
x. 1. 

Ossa, gender of, 42, 1. 

Ostendo, w. ace. and inf.. 272, n. 1. 

•osus, adjs. in. 128, 4. 

-otis, genit. in, 75; 112, 2. 

' Ought ' or 'should,' expressed by indie 
of<kteo,269,R.4,(2.) 

-ox, nouns in. genit. of, 78, 2, (4.) 

Oxymoron, 824, 26. 



P, roots of nouns ending In, 66, i. ; when 
inserted after m in 2d and 8d roots of verbs, 
171,8. 

Pace or in pace, 268, w. 1; 257, B. 9, (2.) 

Palatals, 8, 1. 

PaUeo, w. ace., 232, n. 1. 

Pan, ace. of, 80, R. 

Pan thus, voc. of, 64, 5. 

Par. abl. of, 82, b. 1, (&.); 113, r. 3; su- 
perlative of, 126, 2; w. dat. or genit., 222, 
B. 2, (a.); w. cum and the abl., 222, R. 6; 
par erat, indie, instead of subj., 269, b. 8, 
(a.); pr., 284, n. 1 ; par ae, 198, 8. 

Parabola, 824, 30. 

Paradigms, of nouns, 1st decl., 41; 2d- 
decl., 46; 8d decl., 67; 4th decl., 87}. 5th 
decl., 90;— of adjs. of 1st and 2d decl., 106 
—107; 3d deel., 108— 111:— of verbs, sum, 
158: 1st conj.. 165, 156; 2d conj.. 157; 3d 
conj., 158, 169: 4th conj., 160; deponent, 
161; periphrastic, oonj., 162; defective, 188; 
impersonal, 184. 

Paragoge, 322, 6. 

Paratus, constr., 222, r. 4, (2.) 

Pareo. w. dat., 223, a. 2, «., (a.); parti- 
tur rnikx, ib., (c); w. inf., 271, it. 8. 

Parous, w. genit. or abl., 218, b. 6, (2.); 
w. in, 218, b. 4, (2.) 

Paregmenon. 324, 24. 

Parelcon, 823. 2, (1.) 

Parenthesis. 824. 4, (6.) 

Pariter ae, 198*3. 

Paro, constr., 273, N. 1 ; w. Inf., 271, ■ 1. 

Paroemiae verse, 804, 2. 

Paronomasia. 824, 25. 

Pario, compos, of, 168, b. 4. 

Parsing, 281. in. 

Pars, ace. of, 79, 4; abl. of, 82, b. 6, (a.): 
ellipsis of, 205. b. 7; its use in fractional 
expressions, 121. 6; magnam and maxi- 
mum partem, 234, u., b. 3; multis partibus, 
256, B. 16, (8.) 

Part, ace. of, 284, n. 

Partieept, genit. of, 112, 2; genit. plur 
of, 114, b. 2; 115, 1, (a.)-w. genit., 218, 
B. 1, (8.) 

Participial adjs., 180;— of perfect tense, 
meaning of, with tenses of sum, 162, 12, (2.) ; 
w. genit., 218, b. 1, (2.) 

Participles, 26 and 148, 1 ; in us, how de- 
clined, 106. r. 2; in ns, do., Ill; abl. sing, 
of, 118, 2; participles of active verbs, 148, 
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l.(2.);c*nf«terverbs,148,l,(8.); 168,16; 
of deponent rarte, 102, 17; of neater pas- 
sive verbs, 162, 18; in -no, genit. plur. of, 
% 162, 19; pros, and perf. compounded with 
w», 162, 21; when they become adjs. or 
nouns, 162, 22; cases of in compd. tenses, 
162, 12, 13; sometimes with esse indeclina- 
ble, 162, 13, (1)» in •"" *i*h sum, force of, 
162, 14; how modified, 202, n., (3.); agree- 
ment of, 206 ; agreement with a predicate 
nom. instead of the subject, 205, R. 5; 
gender when used impersonally, 205, R. 18; 
perfect denoting origin, with abl., 246; in 
abl. absolute, 256 ;— passive of naming, etc., 
4 with predicate abl., 257, R. 11; their gov- 
ernment, 274 ; their time how determined, 
274, 2, and 8; perfect in circumlocution, 
for abl. of cause, 247. 1, R. 2, ib.); with 
kabeo, etc., 274, 2. r. 4; for a verbal noun, 
274, 2, r. 6; for clauses, 274, 8. 

Portieipo, poetically, w. genit., 220, 2. 

Particles, 190, 1. 

Partim, 79, 4; partim, w. genit., 212, 
a. 4; partim— -partim, w. genit. or ex, 277, 
R.8. 

Partitive nouns, 212, r. 1 :— adjs., 104, 9; 
* —partitives with plur. verbs, 209, r. 11 : 

211, r. 1: w. genit. plur., 212; ellipsis of, 

212, r. 2, if. 8; w. ace. or abl., 212, ft. 2, 
h. 4; F genit. sing, after neuter adjs. % and 
pronouns, 212, r. 8. 

Parts of speech, 24, 2 and 3. 

Parum, its meaning, 191, in. ; compared, 
194,4; w. genit., 212, r. 4. 

Parumper, its meaning. 191, n. 

Parvus, compared, 125, 5,* parvi, w. 
verbs of valuing, 214, R- 1, (a.), (1.); 
parvo, with comparatives, 256, r. 16; after 
9sHmo, 214, ft. 2, m. 2; as abl. of price, 
252, r. 8. 

Pasco, 171, b. 6. 

Passive voice. 141, 2; construction of, 
284 ; passive voice with a reflexive pronoun 
understood as the agent equivalent to the 
middle voice in Greek, 248, r. 1, (2.); with 
ace. of the thing. 234, i. 

Pateo, w. two date., 227, R. 1. 

Pater, declined, 67. 

Pater-familias, etc., how declined, 48, 2. 

Pathetic or emotive word, 279, 2, («.) 

Potior, 278, 4; 262, r. 4; pattens, w.gen., 

213, r. 1.(2.); w. inf., 271, n. 8. 

Patrial nouns, 100, 2: in o, genitive of, 
69. H.;— adjs., 104, 10; 128, 6, (a.); ellipsis 
of their substantive, 205, r. 7! pronouns, 
189, 4. 

Patroeinor, w. dat., 223, r. 2. 

Patronymics, 100, 1 ; in -es, genit. plur. 
in um instead of -arum, 43, 2 ; in as and is 
used as adjs.. 205, r. 11; quantity of their 
penult, 291, 4 and 5. 

Pauca, ace. of ile^nN', 232, (3.) 

Paulisper, to meaning, 191, II. 

Paulo, w. oouipamtives, 256, R. 16; pau- 
lum abest quin. *Si"2, n, 7. 

Pauper, abl of. 113. b. 2: defective. 116, 
1, (a.): w. genit. or nbl., 213, r. 5, (2.) 

Pavidus, w. genit.. 218, r. 1. 

Pavor est fir etc. '£% N. 8. 

Peeus. (-*»*», gehit. of, 67, B. 8. 



PmuHarU, 222, R. 2, (a.) 
Pedes, gender of, 81, 2; genit. of, 73, 2; 
tnpedites, 209, r. 11, (1.), (6.) 
Pejero, pr., 285, 2, e. 1. 
Pelagus, gender of, 61; ace. plur. of, 54, 

'Pelio, in, R. 1,(6.); 261, w. 
Pernio, w. genit. of value, 214; w. abl. of 
price, 252, R. 1. 

Pensi and piU habere, 214, R. 1. 
Pentameter verse, 804, 2 ; 811 ; 812, IX., z. 
Penthemimeris, 804, 6. 
Penult. 13; quantity of, 291; of proper 



Per, its uses, 195, R. 9; 247, 1, R. 1; w. 
the means when a person, 24y, 8, r. 4: in 
adjurations, 279, 10, (*.); in composition, 
196, 1., 10; per compounded with adjectives 
strengthens their meaning, 127, 2. 

Perceiving, verbs of, their construction, 
272. 

Pempio. w. ace. and inf., 272, n. 1; p*r~ 
eeptum Kabeo, instead of percept, 274, R. 4. 

Perebntor, w. two aces., 281, R. 1. 

PerenniSy abl. of, 118. b. 1. 

Perdo, w. capitis, 217. R. 8; perditum in, 
for perdere, 276, n., R.2. 

Perduhn, for perdam, 162, 1. 

Perfect tense, 145, iv, ; definite and in- 
definite, 145, it., ft- ; old form Lu rim* 163, 
9; qLiiiiitiL} 1 of dissyllabic perfects, 234, e, 1. 

{erfect partid^ka translated aetwely, 162, 
6; Loth actiTely and paAdvely, 1B2, 17, 
(a.);— of neuter Yerbi, 1G2 T 18; of imper- 
sonal verbs, l&i, a> 2; tiie perf. snbj., 260, 
ii M b. 1, 43.); in the connection of tenses, 
258 ; ripi 10 ration of perf definite, 259, si, 
(2.), [a',}; Of perf- JiidefoiUe, ib., l&.)—^rf.); 
perf. "putj., ri^nilcation of, 260, ri. 7 r. L 
(8.1. ami Ft. -1 find 0; is the protest, 261, 2 
and a. 2 and 3^ 26B> ft. ; perf. aubj. for im- 
peratiTe, 2ti7, a. 2; perf. loI\ how used, 
268, a. 1, (a.); perf. participle, 27±, 2 and 
H. : supplies the place of a pres. pass, par- 
ticiple, 274, R. 8, (a.) ; perf. part, of a pre- 
ceding verb used to express the completion 
of an action, ib., (6.); w. kabeo, 274, r. 4; 
w. do, reddo, euro, etc., ib. ; supplies the 
place of a verbal noun, 274, R. 6; used in 
circumlocution for abl. of cause, 247, R. 2, 
(6.); neuter perf. pass, participle used as 
the subject of a verb, 274, r. 5, (b.) 

Perficio itf, 278, n. 2. 

Pergo, constr., 226, rv.jw. inf., 271, N. 1. 

Perhibeo, 230, N. 1; 272, w. 1, and a. 6; 
perhibeor, 210, R. 8, (3.); w. inf., 271, N. 1. 

Periclitor. capitis or capite, 217, R. 8. 

Period, 280. 

Perinde, 191, in. ;— at or atque, 198, 8, ft, 

Periphrasis, 823, 2, (4.) 
„ Periphrastic conjugations, 162, 14 and 16. 
* Perttus, 213, R. 1, and r. 4; 275, (2.)? 
270, r. 1; w. ad, 213, R. 4, (2.); 226, ra., 
*. 1, (2.) 

Permisceo, 246, n., 2, and r. 1 and 2. 

Permitto, 73, 4; w. part. fut. pass., 271, 
r. 7; w. subj. without ut, 262, R. 4. 

Permuto, 252, r. 6. 

Pernox, genit. of, 112, 2. 

Perosus, 188, 1, if. 
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ing., 112,1; 116, 2. 



PerpeUo. 278, if. 4. 

Perpes, in genit. sin] 

Persevero, w. inf., 27x.«. x. 

Personal pronouns, 132, 4 ; ellipsis of 
subject-nominatives, 209, ft. 1; expressed 
with infinitive, 272, n. 4;— personal termi- 
nations of verbs, 147, 3. 

Personification, 324, 34. 

Person of a noun or pronoun, 35, 2; 132, 
4: of a verb, 147; used in the imperative, 
147, 2 ; 1st and 2d persons used indefinitely, 
209, ft. 7 ; of verbs with nominatives of dif- 
ferent persons, 209, ft. 12. 

Ptrspectum habeo, instead of perspexi, 
274, ft. 4. 

Persuadeo, w. dat., 223, N.. ($.); hoe per- 
tuadetur mthi. 228, N., (e.);—persuasum 
mihi habeo, 274, ft. 4. 

Pertasum est, constr., 229, ft. 6; 216, (1.) 
and n. 2. 

Pertineo, ellipsis of, 209, ft. 4. 

Peto, constr., 280, r. 2; 281, a.4: jwto 
«rt,273, n.4;2o2,*.4. 

Pes and compds., genit. of, 73, 1. 1; 112. 
1; abl. of, 118, B. 2; pr., 284, a. 1; 800, 
■•2.(6.) 

Ph, in syllabication, 18, 2; when silent, 
12, r. 

Phaleoian verse, 804, 2; pentameter, 
812,i. 

Piger, declined, 106 : constr., 222, ft. 4, (2.) 

Piget, w. genit., 216; w. aoc., 229, ft. 6; 
participle and gerund of, 184, ft. 8. 

Pili habere, etc., 214, ft. 1. 

Place, advs. of,, 191, i.; 192, m.; genit. 
of, 221: ace. of, 287; dat. of, 287, ft. 8; 
place where, abl. ef, 254; — whence, abl. of, 
255 ; through which, 266, 2 ; place of a foot 
in verse, 809, n. 

Plants, gender of their names, 29. 

Plaudo, change of au in its compds., 189, 
jr. 8. 

Plenty or want. adjs. of, w. abl., 250. 

Plenus, w. genit. or abl., 218, ft. 6, (8.); 
260, 2, (1.) 

Pleonasm, 828, 2. 

•plex, adjs. in, abl. of, 118, B. 8: how de- 
clined, 121, 1. ~ 

Pleriqiu, w. genit. plttr., 212, ft. 2, (1.) 

Pluperfect tense, 146, v.; old form in 



tern, 162, 9; tor the historical perfect, 259, 
*• 1, (8.) 

Plural number, 86, 1 ; when wanting, 96 ; 
nouns only plttr., 96; plur. of Greek nouns 
of 1st decl., 45, 2; do. of 2d decl., 54, 2;— 
nouns used for singular, 98; nos tor ego, 
209, a. 7, (6.) j of verbs with collective nouns, 
209, ft. 11; the plur. of abstract nouns, 95, 
ft.; plur. nouns in apposition to two or 
more nouns In the singular, 204, ft. 5. 

Plurimum, w. genit.. 212. ft. 3; plurimi 
and plurimo after verbs of buying, etc/, 
214, ft. 1, (1.), and r. 8, R. 2; plurimo, abl. 
of price, 252, ft. 8. 

Plus, declined, 110; w. genit., 212. ft. 8, 
IT. 1, (a.); with numerals, etc., with or 
without quam, 266, ft. 6; plus for tirngis, 
277, ft. 12; plure, abl. of price, 262, ft. 8. 

PoHma, declined. 67. 

Poems, fender of names of, 29. 



Pamutyw. genit., 216; w. subi.. 216, ft. ; 
w. ace., 229, r. 6; participles of, 184, ft. 8; 
w. quod, 273, n. 6. 

Poesis, declined, 86. 

Poetical arrangement of words, 279, 8, 
(«.); 16, n. 4. 

•yolitanus, adjs. in, 128. 6, (g.) 

Pollens, w. genit. or abl., 213, ft. 6, (4.); 
cf. b. 4, (1.) 

PoUiceor, w. ace. and inf., 272, H. 1. 

Polyptoton, 324, 23. 

Polysyndeton. 823, 2, (2.) 

Pondo, indeclinable, 94; pondo libram or 
libras, 211, h. 6, <4.) ; 236, a. 7. 

Pono, 171, k. 2; 230, r. 2; 241, ft. 6; pr., 
284, a. 2, (e.); 229, ft. 4. 1. 

Poseo, w. two aces., 231 : 280. ft. 2; w. ut, 
etc., 278, n. 4; in pass., 234v i. 

Position in prosody, 288, 17. 

Positive degree, 122. 4. . 

Possessive, adjs., 104; pronouns, 189; to 
what equivalent, 182. 6; how used, 207, 
ft. 86; 211, ft. 8; ellipsis of when reflexive, 
207, s. 86; used for subjective and posses- 
sive genit., 211, a. 3, {&.), and ft. 8 ? (3.), (a.); 



for objective genit., 211, &. 8, (e.); so pos- 
sessive adjectives, 211, r. 4, and ft. 8, (3.),e 
(6.) ; mea, sua, etc., after refert and interest, 
219. ft. 1. 

Possideo, w. perf. pass, part., 274, ft. 4. 

Possum, conjugated, 154, a. 7; with su- 
perlatives, 127, 4; w. inf.. 271. H. 1; pot+> 
rmt, the indie/ for the suhj., 259, ft. 3; pos- 
sum for possem, 259, a. 4, (2.) 

Post, postquam, etc.. how pronounced, 
8, x. 4; post, its case, 195, 4; post in com- 
position, 196, 11: 197, 14; constr. of verba 
compounded with, 224; with concrete ofl- 
cial titles, 233, a. 3; w. ace. and abl. of 
time, 238, a. 1 ; ellipsis of, 236, n. 8; w. abl. 
like a comparative, 256, a. 16, (8.) 

Postea loci, 212, r. 4, n. 4. 

Postera, defective, 115, 6; compared, 125. 
4; derivation, 180, v. 

Posterior and postremus, instead of pot- 
terius and postremum, 205, a. 16. 

Postquam and posteaquam, w. historical 
perfect instead of pluperfect, 259, ft. 1, (2.), 

Postulo, w. two aces., 281, a. 1; w. aee 
and genit., 217, ft. 1; w. de or the simple 
abl., 217, ft. 2; w. subj., without ut, 262, 
ft. 4. 

Potens, w. genit., 218. ft. 1, (3.): w. m or 
ad and ace., 212, ft. 4, (2.) 

Potior, w. abl., 246, I.; w. ace., 246, I., 
_ ; w. genit., 220, (4.); potiMndus, 162, 20; 
278, n., ft. 1. 

Potts, defective, 116, 6. 

Potius, compared, 194, 4; used pleonasti- 
caUy, 266, ft. IF 

Potus. translated actively, 162, 16. 

Pros, in composition w. adjs., 127, 2; w 
verbs, 197; before adjs.. 127, 6; constr. ot 
verbs compounded with, 224: prm, with 
comparatives, 127, 6; 266, r. 18, (6.) 

Prabeo, w. two aces., 230, n. 1. 

Prcs&do, constr., 233, (8.), and a.; 224, 

5. 

PrmeeOo, prmeo, etc., 224, 8, and E. 6. 
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Prweeps, abl. of, 113, m. 2. and m. 1. 

Praenrio, constr., 228. (1.), (&.) 

Praetpito, 229, R. 4, 1. 

Pracipue, preesertim, etc., 193, II., 2. 

Pngeurro, constr., 224, 8, and E. 6. 

Premium, ellipsis of. 256, a. 8. 

Praditus, w. abl., 244. 

Preeneste, gender of, 66. B., and 29, B. 

Pretnomen, its place, 279, 9. lb.) 

Pretpes. genit. sing, of, 112, 1; genit. 
plur., 114, b. 2. 

Prascribo, w. vt, etc., 278, 2, w. 4. 

Prtrsens, declined, 111; abl. of, 118, R.2. 

Prases, gender of, 30; 61, 2; genit. of, 
78, b. 1. 

Prtrsto, 233, (8.), and n.: 230, w. 1; 224, 
8, and a. 5; 256, b. 16. (3.);— prasto, adr., 
w. dat., 228, \\— prasto sunt, qui. w. subj., 
264, 6. n. 1. 

Prastolor, w. dat., 228, R. 2, R.: w. aoo., 
223.(1.), (a.) 

Prater, w. adjs., 127, 6; w. comparatiTefl, 

266, R. 13, (6.); as an adverb, 191, in. 
Pratereo, w. quod, 278, 6, (1.) 
Praterit, constr. of, 229, &. 7. 
Praterquatn quod, 277, a. 16. 

• Praterveho, 233, (2.) 

Pravertor, w. dat., 224, 8 and r. 6. 

Precor, w. two aces., 231 ; w. ut, 278, R. 4 ; 
«t omitted, 262, r. 4. 

Predicate, 201; 203 ;— predicate-nomina- 
tive, 210; differing in number from the 
subject-nominative, 210, R. 2; instead of 
dat. of the end, 227, R. 4 ; after what verbs, 
210, r. 8 and 4; pred. adjs., 210, r. 1 ; after 
esse, haberi, judkari, videri, etc., 271, 5.2; 
—predicate-accusative, 210, lb.); dative, 
210, (c); abl., 210, (o\): 257, a. 11. 

Prepositions, 196—197; in composition, 
196; with nouns, 103; with adjs., 131, 11— 
13; with verbs, 196; change of in composi- 
tion, 103, R. 2; 131, R.; 196, (a.); insepara- 
ble, 196, lb.); w. ace., 195, 4; 285; w. abl., 
196, 6; 241; w. ace. and abl., 196, 6; 236, 
(2.)— (5.); used as adverbs, 195, r. 4; how 
modified, 202, n., r. 2; verbs compounded 
with, w. dat., 224; w. ace., 233; w. abl., 
242; compds. of ad, con, and in, with ace.. 
224, R. 4; repeated after compds., 224, a. 4; 
233, r. 2: how interchanged, ib. ; compds. 
of ad, ante, etc., with neuter verbs of mo- 
tion. 224, r. 5: 233, R. 1; repetition of 
prepositions, 233, R. 2; 277, u., 8 and 4; 
prepositions of one syllable, pr., 285, 2, v. 1, 
and e. 6; ellipsis of, 232, (2.); 286, a. 11.; 
ellipsis of their case, 236, r. 10; their place, 
279, 10; quantity of di, se and red, 285, R. 
2 and 3; put after their case, 279, 10, r., 
(/.); repeated, 277, n., 4. 

Present tense, 145, i. ; a principal tense, 

258, a. ; indicative pres. for historical perf., 

259, r. 1, {a.) ; for the fut., 259, r. 1, (6.); 
for imperf. or perf. w. dum, 259, r. 1, (c); 
subj. pres., use of, 260, n., r. 1, (1.); used 
to soften an assertion, 260, n., r. 4; to ex- 
press a wish, command, etc., 260, r. 6; 267, 
a. 2; imperative pres., how used, 146, r. 3; 

267, (1.); infinitive pres., how used, 268, 
a. 1, (a.), and r. 8. ; 272, a. 4 and 6; par- *i 
ttoiple pres., how declined, 111, r. ; what it | and 



denotes, 274, 2 and r. ; denoting something 
about to be done, 274, r. 1 ; also a purpose, 



274, a. 2, (a.); and a state or condition, 
274, R. 2, (6./; present pass, participle, 
how supplied, 274, a. 9. 

Preterites. 146, n. 2; 258, b.; preterites 
of the indicative used for the pluperfect 
subjunctive, 259, r. 4, (1.) 

Preteritive verbs, 183, i. 

Pretii and pretio, 214, r. 2, n. 8; ellipsis 
of, 252, r. 3. 

Priapean verse, 810, it. 

Price, ablative of, 252; genitive of tanti, 
etc., 214, r. 1. 

Pridie, w. genit., 212, r. 4, if. 6;w. ace., 
238,1. 

Primus, tnedius, etc., how translated, 
206, r. 17; their place, 279, 7; prior, pri- 
mus, for prius, primum, 205. r. 15. 

Prineeps, genit. of, 112,2; abl. of, 118, 
b. 2; 115, 1. (a.); used instead of an adverb 
of time, 205, r. 16. 

Principal parts of a verb, 151, 4;— propo- 
sitions, 201, 5 ;— parts of a proposition, 202, 
6; tenses, 256. A; 

Principio, abl. of time, 253, R. 

Priusquam, with what nood, 268, 3. 

Privo, w. abl., 251, m. 

Pro, constr. of verbs compounded with, 
224; w. abl. for predicate nom., 210, R. 8; 
for predicate ace, 230, i*. 4; in composition, 
quantity of, 286, k. 5, and a. 7; pro nihilo 
dueo, etc., 214, a. 2, n. 2; pro eo and pro- 
inde ae, 198, 3, R. 

Prodivis, 222, R, 4, (2.) ; 276, m., R. 1. 

Procul, w. abl., 195, R. 3; 241. a. 2. 

Prodigus, w. genit. or abl., 218, B. 5, (2.): 
w. in, 218, a. 4, (2.) 

Prodo, w. ace. and inf., 272, r. 1, and 
r. 6. 

Proditur, constr., 271, R. 2. 

Prqficiscor, w. two datives, 227, B. 1. 

Prohibeo, 251, R.2: w. quominus, 262, a. 
11 ; 273, 4 ; w. genit., 220. 2 ; w. abl., 261, w . ; 
w. dat. or abl., 224, r. 2; w. ace. and inf.. 
272, r. 6. 

Proinde, adv., 191, in.; proinde ae, 198, 
3, R. 

Prolepsis, 823, 1, (6.) and (4.) 

Promitto, constr., 272, R.4; 217, a. 8, (e.) 

Pronouns, 132—139; simple, 182, 2; 
neuter w. genit., 212, a. 3, n. 1. 

Pronominal adjs., 139, 5. 

Pronunciation of Latin, 6. 

Promts, constr., 222, r. 4, (2.) 

Prope est, w. vt and the subj., 262, a. 8, 
N. 1. 

Proper nouns, 26, 2 : found only in 1st, 
2d, and 3d decls.. 40, 9. 

Propero, w. inf., 271, w. 1. 

Propinquo, 225, R. 2. 

Propinquus, w. the dat. or genit., 222, 
r. 2, (a.) 

Propior, how compared, 126, 1 ; propior 
and proximus.tr. dat., 222, r. 1; w. ace., 
222, r. 5; 238,1; instead of propius, prox- 
imo, 205, r. 15: proximum est, w. ut and 
thesubJ.,262,a:8,K.l. 

Projnus and proxitm, constr., 228, 1, 

J r. 
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Proportional, adjs., 121, 2. 

Proposition, 201, 1; analysis of, 281. 

Proprius, constr., 222, a. 2, (a.) 

Prorumpo, constr., 226, R. 4, 1. 

Prosodiac Terse, 804, 2. 

Prosody, 282—321; figures of, 806—807. 

Prosopopoeia, 324, 84. 

Prospn'tkud prosperus, 106. if. ; w. genit. 
or abl., 213, a. 5, (2.) 

Prosthesis, 822, 1. 

P^os/o, w. abl. of price, 262, a. 1 

Prosum, 164, r. 6. 

Provideo, constr., 223, (1.), (a.) 

Protasis and apodosis, 261; import of the 
different tenses in the protasis and apodo- 
sis. 261, 1 and 2. 

Provtdus, w. genit., 

PrwUrt.f, \f. Epnlt,. 

Px, iuitial, 12. :■■. nouns in, genit. 

0^77,^(1) 

-?^r h enrlltlo. 135, R. 3. 

Pi. initial . 12, r. 

*te, eneliifc, 133, n< 2; 189. 

fi^j and imjmhts, genii, of, 112, 1; abl. 
of T lia f iL2; 115,1,(1?.) 

Ptuttt^ w. genlt-, 21o: w. inf., 216; w. 
ace., 229 T h. G; w. purf. inf., 268, B. 2; w. 
aup. in w, 276, m>, h. 2; participle in dus, 
ana gvmod of, 1^-1. rt- ■!£. 

Putf, instead of in pueritia, 268, a. 6. 

Putriua, how ujwti In the abl., 258, w. 1. 

Pi--£itv, fur in pug no.. LS3. n. 1; pugnam 
pugnare, 232, (1.) 

Pugnatur, conjugated, 184, 2. (6.) 

Pulchre, instead of abl. of price, 262, B. 8. 

Punctuation, 6. 

Punio, constr., 217, a. 5. 

Punishment, constr. of words denoting, 
217, r. 3. 

Purgo, w. genit., 217, R. 1; 220, 2: w. 
abl., 251, n. 

Purpose, denoted by ut, etc., with the 
subj., 262; by participles, 274, 2, r. 2, 6 
and 7; by inf., 271; 273, n. 4, (6.); by 
gerund. 275, hi., #2, and (1.), (2.); by 
supine in -am. 276, ii. 

Pttrus, w. genit. or abl., 218, R. 5, (3.); 
cf. 251, n. 

-pus, Greek nouns in, genit. of, 76, e. 6. 

Puto, w. genit. of value, 214; w. abl. of 
price, 252, r. 1; w. two aces., 280, it. 1, 
aud n. 4; w. ace. and inf., 272. h. 1; puta- 
rts, 2o0, ir., r. 2; putor, 210, k. 3,(8.), (c); 
w. inf., 271, N. 1. 

Q. 

Qu before * in verbal roots, 171, 1 

Qua, adverbial correlative, 191, r. 1. 

Qua—qua, for et—et, 277, R. 8. 

Qutrro, constr., 281, r. 4; poet. w. inf., 
271, x. 3. 

Qiiaso, 183, 7 ; constr., 262, r. 4. 

Qiuitis, 139, 5, (3.;; w. comparatives, 256, 
R. 10, (6.) 

QualisquaUs or quaUseumque, 189, 6; 
207. a. 29. 

Qualis— talis, 206, (16.) 

Quam, w. comparatives, 266; w. the su- 
perlative, with or without possum, 127, 4 ; 
84* 



ellipsis of after plus, minus, amplius, etc., 
256, r. 6 and 7 ; quam qui and superlative 
after tarn, 206, (21.); 711am pro, w. compar- 
atives, 256, r. 11; quam non, 277, r. 14; 
quam and a verb after ante and post, 258, 
r. 1, n. 3; quam qui, w. comparatives and 
the subjunctive, 264, 4. 

Quamquam, peculiar use of, 198, 4, R ; 
constr., 263, 2, (4.); used to connect an 
abl. absolute, 25» , r. 10. 

Quamvis, constr., 263, 2, and (2.), (3.) 

Quando, quando-quidem, 198, 7, R-, (b.) 

Quantity, adjs. of, 104, 4; w. genit., 212, 
r. 8, n. 1; after sum and verbs of valuing, 
214; adverbs of, w. genit., 212, r. 4. 

Quantity, in prosody, 13, 1 ; marks of, 
5, 1: general rules of, 13; 283; special rules 
of, 284 ; of penults, 291 ; of antepenult*. 
292; of penults of proper names, 293; of 
final syllables, 294—801; of final vowels, 
294—298; of final consonants, 299; of de- 
rivative words, 284; of compound words, 
285; of increments, 286—290; of Greek 
words, 283, a. 6. 

Quantus, pronom. adj., 189, 5, (3.); 
quantus for quam, with posse and superla- 
tives, 127, n. 1; constr., 206, (16.); quanto, * 
w. comparatives, 256, R. 16; quantum, w. 
genit., 212, k. 3, n. 1; in ace. of degree, 
231, R. 6; 232, (3.); 266, a. 16, h.; quan- 
tum possum, w. indicative, 284, 3 fin.\ 
quantus— tantus, 206, (16.) 

Quantuscumque, quantusquantus, quan- 
tuluscumque, 139, 5, (3.); w. indicative, 259, 
R. 4, (8.) ; quanticumque, 207, R. 29. 

Quasi, w. subj., 263, 2. 

Quatio, constr. , 229, r. 4, 1 j how changed 
in its compels., 189, n. 3. 

•que, its use, 198,1, a., (a.); qve—et, et 
— que, que— que, 198, a., («.); its place, 
279,3, (c.) 

Queis and quis. for quibus.lSQ, a. 2. 

Queo, how conjugated. 182, N. ; w. inf., 
271, n. 8. 

Oueror, w. ace., 232, n. 1; w. quod, 273, 

Qui, declined, 136; qui in abl., 186, r. 1; 
187, R. 2 ; -interrogative, 187; difference be- 
tween qui and quis, 137, 1 ; person of qui, 
209, r. 6; w. subj., 264: when translated 
like a demonstrative, 206,(17.); with sum 
instead of pro, 206, (18.); -qutcum, when 
used, 136, r. 1 fin. ; qui veto, qui autem, 
280, hi., (3.); ex quo, for postquam, 268, 
w. 4. 

Quia, quod, and yuontam, 198, 7, r., (6.) 
Quicque and quicquam, 138, 8, (a.) 
Quicquid, 136, R. 4; ace. of degree, 
232. (3.) 

Quicumque, how declined, 186, 3; how 
used, 207, r. 29; w.'indic, 269, a. 4. \Z.)\ 
for omnis* quivis, or quilioet, 207, R. 29. 
Quid, 137; w. genit., 212, r. 8, n. 1, 



7, w. 2; quid est cur ?etc., 264. 7, 1*. 3; quid 
aliud quam? 209, r. 4; quia? quid vero? 
quid igitur? quid ergo! quid enim? quid 
multa ? quid plura ? 229, a. 8, 2. 
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Qiiu&im, how declined, 188, 6; how wed, 
207, ft. 88. 

Quidem, its meaning, 191, ft. 4 ; its place, 
87M.(d.j 

Qtuiibet, how declined, 188, 5; how used, 
a07.ft.84. 

Qtft>5 and eompde., gender, 61, 1; genit., 
78,4; 96. 

Quin y 198, 8; w. euhj., 262, ft. 10; for a 
relative with turn, lb., 1 and b. 6; tout 
mom, ?*\. 2; after itnn lufttto, etc., guin? 
why not* w. iodic*, ib., ft. 9. 

Qwtp/j*, 198, 7, r.j [M; ****** 9«*\ w. 
nitij.,2«4,& t sl) 

Qaippiam, 138, S T (a.) 

Gw/gui, IB&, ft. 4. 

yi*jW.i, ganlfc. slog ,74, «. 4; genit. plnr., 
83, n., 5. 

Qvlf, declined, 13T j difference of <mi5 
ami fpti, 137. 1 ; between quis and uler, 212, 
h 2 *. 1 : qvisest V 'n<.' w. subj., 264, 8, (2.); 
but w uon {fuu and aliyais, 207, ft. 80, (o.) 

Oatjnam, ywwwwn, how declined, 187, 2. 

Quispiam, how declined, 138, 8; how 
need, 207, a. 80; futftriom, w. genit., 212, 
a. 8, ft. 1. 

Quugiuroi, how dec 4 Unci, 11®, 8; how 
u#ed, 207, iu 31 ; fur; guam and ipudquam, 
w, genit,, 312, k S: ace. of degree, 281, 

QauniK, how declined, 138, 3; how need, 
207. p.B6iwithpmr.¥erh 1 20& l 'B.U, (4.); 
Its pLurp, 370, 14; w. a fmpcrLutire, 207, ft. 
S5, (ft,); in Apposition, 2(4, ft- 10. 

Qutapuu, declined; 1&>, 4; ita oee, 207, 
■ > SB; diRi-reiice between ituizyui.* and ow- 
ciunfN?, 207, ft- 20; w. indie, £59, a. 4, (8.) 

4mtrL«, how declined, 188, 6; how need, 
207, ft. 84. 

Quo, the correlative adv., 191, a. 1; quo, 
w. a comparative, 266, ft. 16, (2.) ; for ttf eo, 
w. subj., 262, ft. 9; as adv. of place, w. gen- 
itive, 212, a. 4, ir. 2, (ft.) ; quo mihi Kane 
rem,2M, r. 4; 228, a. 5; quo sccius, 262, 
a. 11. n. ; quo ne, 262, a. 6. 

Quoad, w. subj., 263, 4; w. ejus, 212, ft. 
4, ». 6. 

Quocwn, quotum, etc., instead of cwn 
quo. etc., 241, a. 1. 

Quod, causal conj., 196, 7; construction 
of, 273, 5: refers to past time, 273, (6.): 
w. subj. otdieo, puto, etc, 266, 3, a. ; quod 
sciam, etc., 264*8; quod, referring to a 
preceding statement, 206, (14); 273, 6, (a.); 
w. genit., 212, a. 8; before si, nisi, etc., 
206, (14); as ace. of degree, 232, (8.) 

Quojus and quoi, for eujus and cut, 186, 

Quoque and etiam, difference between, 
196, 1, a., (d.): phveeof quoque, 279, 3, (d.) 

Quot, indecl., 116, 4; interrogative, 121, 
6; 189, 6, (8.); constr., 206, (16); quot sunt, 
qui? 264, 7, ft. 2; quotquot, w. indie, 259, 
ft. 4, (3.) f 

Quotem and quotus, interrogative, 121, 5. 

Quoties, interrog. adv., 121, 5. 

Quotus-quisque. its meaning, 207, a. 35,(a. ) 

Quum, correlative of turn, 191, r. 7; in- 
stead of postquam, 263, n. 4; — conj., 198, 
10; constr.. 268, 5, and r. 1—4. 



R, before s in roots of nouns, 56, a. 1; 
nouns in r, genitive of, 70, 71 ; changed to 
s before s and t, 171, 3; r final, quantity 
of, 299. 2. 

Rapto, w. dat. or abl., 224, a. 2. 

Rarum est, ut, 262, a. 8, ft. 8. 

Rostrum, plnr. rtu^rt or rostra, 92, 5. 

£o*to, w. genit. of gerunds, 275, in., a. 1. 
(1.) ; rations, as abl. of manner, without 
cum, 247, 2. 

. Ratum est, ut, 262, a. 3, k. 2: ratum, 
pr., 284, ..1,(2.5 

-ve in 2d person sing, of passive voice, 
162,8. 

Re or red, inseparable prep., 196, (ft,); 
197, 18; quantity of, 286, ft. 8, (a.) 

Reapse, 136, r. 8. 

Recens, abl. of, 118, a. 8 and a. 1; also 
adverb, 192, 4, (ft.) 

Receptio, constr., 238. a. 2, if. 

Recingor, w. aco., 234, a. 1. 

Reeordor, w. genit. or ace., 216; w. pros, 
inf., 268, a. 1; w. aco. and inf., 272, ft. 1. 

Reete, instead of abl. of price, 262, a. 8. 

Reckoning, Roman mode of, 826, 827. 

Rectum est, ut, 262, r. 8, ft. 8. 

Recuse quin, and quominus, 262, n. 7 and 
R. 11; w. ne, 271, a. 1; w. inf., ib., ft., and 
271. w.l. 

Reddo^fT' two aces., 230, ir. 1; pass. 210, 
a. 3,^5V(ft.); w. perf. pass, part., 274, r.4. 

Redoleo, w. ace., 282, (2.) 

Redundant nouns, 99; adjs., 116; 109, n.j 
Ill, w. ; verbs, 186, 

.tbtlHTttto, w, abl., 250, 2, [20 

Reduplication, lfi3, a.; of compound 
verba, 163, b< 1 ; of verba of lit conj., 166, 
ft. 2; of 2d conj,, 168, ft. tj of 3d oonj,, 
171, a. 1, (6.) j quantity of, 2S4, *. 2. 

Refera, w. occ, and inf., 272, m. 1. 

Jfr/Sfri and interest, w. genit., 214; 219; 
w. the adj. prononnn turn, ate-., 219, ft. 1^ 
w. a rf. etc., 219, b. 3; trfirt, pi\, £85, a. 3. 

Rrfrrtitf, w. genit, or abl., 213, ft. 6. t3<) 

ReHeKive pronouns, 132., 4; 139, n. 2; 
how need, 208; for demonstrative!, 208, 
(6.); ellipsis of. 220, n. 4; In emtio obllqua, 

Reformtdo, w. inf-271, ft. 1. 

Regno, w. genit., 220, 4. 

Regnum, declined, 46. 

Rego, conjugated. 168. 

Relative adjs., 104, 13; 189, r.; govern- 
ment of, 213, r. 1 ; 222, 3: adverbs, w. subj., 
expressing a purpose, 264, 6, R. 2 ; used in- 
definitely, w. subj., 264, a. 3. 

Relative pronouns, 136; agreement of, 
206, r. 19; ellipsis of, 206, (5.) ; in the case 
of the antecedent, 206, (6.), (a.); referring 
to nouns of different genders, 206, (9.) ; — to 
a proposition, 206, (13.); agreeing with a 
noun implied, 206. (11); number and gen- 
der of, when referring to two or more 
nouns, 206, (15);— relative clauses used as 
circumlocutions and to express the English 
4 so oalled,' 206, (19); relative adverbs for 
relative pronouns, 206, (20); the relative 
adjs. quot, quantus, etc., construction of, 
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206. 116): qui with wm, instead of pro, 
906, (18) ; j>erson of, 209, r. 6; 206, r. 19;— 
w. subj., 264; their place, 279.18; 280, in., 
(2.); relatives as connectives, 280, in., (1.); 

Resolving, verbs of, 273, 1, (oj 

Relinquo, w. two datives, 227, r. 1 ; w. 
part, in dus, 274, a. 7; relinquitur, w. ut 
and the subj., 262, a. 8, n. 1. 

Reliqua, ace., 234, n., a. 3; reliquum est 
ut, 262, a. 3. ' 

Reminiscor, constr., 216. 

Remitto, 229, r. 4, 1. 

Removing, verbs of, w. abl., 251. 

Remuneror, w. abl., 249, 1., R. 1. 

Renuncio, w. two aces., 230, it. 1; pass., 
210, r. 8, (3.), (b.) 

Repeated words, their place, 279, 4. 

Repens, abl. of, 113, s. 3. 

Reperio, w. two aces., 280, N. 1;— repe- 
rtory 210, a. 8, (3.), (c): 271, a. 2;— reperi- 
vntur, qui, w. subj., 264, 6. 

Repo, constr. of compels, of, 288, (8.), if. 

Repono, 241, R. 5. 

Reposeo, w. two aces., 231, a. 1. 

Repugno, with quomtnus or ne, 262, R. 11. 

Res, declined, 90; use of, 205, R. 7, (2.), 
I;l 

R*&s. gunk. Bins, of, 112,1: defective, 
115,2. 

/frjijno, w. aeo^ 232, (3.) 

ReffponeivcB. un?j of, 204, R. U. 

Rfsptibiirtl* dw lined* 91. 

foflfctJ, trf> 262, r, 3j n. I. 

J<er* T abl. of, H2, R. 1, (fc.> 

Rrtrntto, co nil tic., 223, a. 4, 1. 

B4at, v! ^f nit., 21-5. £ 1 : {3.); reumagere 
or Jatere, w* gt?ajt. T 217, a. 1. 

Rhetoric, figures or, 324. 

ftbu, genit. of, 70, a. 3: ace. of, 80, n. 

Rhythm, 808, (1.) 

Rideo, w. ace, 232, w. 1. 

-rimtcs, -rifts, quantity of, 290, e., (1.), 4. 

-rimus, superlatives in, 126, 1. 

Ritu, as abl. of manner without cum, 
247,2. 

Rivers, gender of names of, 28. 

-fix, verbals in, 102, 6, (a.) See tor and 
trix. 

Rogo, w. two aces., 281, r. 1 ; w. ut, 278, 
a. 4; 274, a. 7: without ut, 262, a. 4; 
eonstr. in pass. .284, i. 

Roman day, 826, 1;— hour, ib. ;— month, 
826, 2;— names of the months, 826, 2, (1); 
—calendar, table of, 826, 2, (6), p. 869;— 
week, 826, 2, (10) ; names of the days of the 
week, ib.;— year, how designated, 826, 2, 
(11) ;— money, weights and measures, 827; — 
tables of weights, etc., 327, pp. 870—873;— 
coins, 827, p. 871; — interest, how comput- 
ed, ib. 

Root or crude form of words inflected, 
what and how found, 40, 10; formation of 
nominative sing, from in 3d decl., 66, I. 
andn. 

Roots of verbs, 160: general, 160, 1; 
special, 160, 2; second and third, haw 
formed, 160, 8 and 4 ; third, how determin- 
ed when there is no supine, 161, n. ; first, 
Its derivatives, 161, 1; irregularities in 



tenses formed from, 162, 1—6; second, do., 
161, 2; irregularities in tenses formed from, 
162, 7—10; third, do., 161, 3: second and 
third, formation of, 1st conj., 164—166; 2d 
conj., 167—170; 8d conj., 171—174; 4th 
conj., 176—177; second and third irregu- 
lar, 1st conj., 166; 2d conj., 168; 4th conj., 
176. 

•rs, nouns in, genitive sing, of, 77, 2, (2.) ; 
genit. plur. of, 83, n., 4. 

Rudis, 213, R. 1, and R. 4, (2.); 276, ill., 
R. 1, (2.) 

Rupes, declined, 67. 

Rus, construed like names of towns, in 
ace., 237, R. 4; in abl., 264; 266; cf. 82, 
a. 6, (&.); rice, not ruri with an adj., 266, 

R. 1. 

-rtu, participle in, how declined, 106. 
r. 2; its signification, 162, 14; 274, 2, a. 6; 
with sim and essem .serving as future sub- 
junctives, 162, a. 8; with esse and fuisse, 
162, 14, r. 8; 268, R. 4; genitive plur. of' 
162, 19; denotes intention, 274, a. 6; used 
for an English clause connected by 'since, 
when,' etc., ib. : as an apodosis, ib. 

Butum, pr., 284, a. 1, (2.) 



S, sound of, 11; added to some roots of 
nouns of 3d decl., 66, 1.; added to roots of 
verbs ending in a consonant, 171 ; used in- 
stead of * in the 8d root of some verbs, 171, 
a. 6; inserted in some verbals, 102, 6, (6.); 
s preceded by a consonant, nouns in, gen- 
der of, 62; 64; genit. of, 77; final, elided, 

Saeer, w. genit. or dat., 222, a. 2, (a.) 

Saeerdos, gender of, 30 ; 61, 8. 

Sctpe. comparison of, 194, 6. 

Sal, 82, b. 1, (&.), and 66, R. ; 96, 9; pr., 
284, n. 1. 

Salio, constr. of compds. of, 288, (3.), if. 

Saltern, 198, n., 8. 

Saluto, w. two aces., 280, w. 1; saktior, 
w. two nominatives, 210, a. 8, (8.) 

Salve, 188, 9. 

Samnis, genit. sing., 74, a. 4; genit. 
plur., 88, ii., 6. 

Sapio, w. ace., 232, (2.) 

Sapphic verse, 304, 2; 816, ii. 

Sat, indecl., 116, 4; satis, w. genit., 212, 
r. 4; satis esse, w. dat. of gerund, 276, in., 
r. 2,. (1); salts habeo, and satis tnihi est, 
w. perf. infin., 268, R. 2: satis erat, indie, 
instead of subj., 269, R. 8; degrees of com- 
parison, 126, 4. 

Satago, w. genit., 216, (2.) 

SateUes, gender of, 80; 61, 2. 

Satiatus, w. abl. or genit., 213, a. 6, (8.) 

Satisdo, w. damni infeeti, 217, a. 8, (c); 
w. dat., 226, i. 

Satisfacio, w. dat., 226, 1. 

Saturn, pr., 284, a. 1, 2. 

Saturnalibus, for ludis Saturnalibus, 268, 
N. 1. 

Satur, how declined, 106, a. 1; w. genit 
or abl., 218, a. 6, (8.) 

Saturo. w. abl., 249, 1., R. 1; W. genit. 
poet., 220, 8 
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Satus, w. abl., 246. 

8aying, verb* of, constr., 272; ellipsis of. 
270, r. 2, (b.) and 8;implied, 278, 8, (6.)i 
used in the panto, 27VB. 6. 
Scando, compds. of, 288, (8.), N. 

Scanning, 304, 6. 

Scateo, w. abl.. 250, 2, (2.), B.1; with 
fenit. poet.. 220, 8. 

Season, 814, n. 

Seidi, pr.. 284, b. 1, (1.) 

Scilicet, 198, 7, R., (a.) 
Scio, w. aoc. and inf., 272, ir. 1; scito, 
162,4. 

Sa'tor and sciscitor, constr., 281, b. 4. 

-5co, verbs in, 187, n., 2; drop sc in 2d 
and 3d root before t, 171, s. 6. 

Scribo, 273, 2, (c.)jw. two aces., 280, N. 
1; w. ace. and inf., 272, k. 1, and r. 6; in 
pass. w. predicate nominative, 210, r. 8, 
(8); scribn, w. pres. inf. instead of perf., 
268, b.1, (a.) 

Se, inseparable prep., 196, (b.) 

Se, w. inter, 208, 5. See sim. 

Secerno, 261, If., and B. 2, n. 

Secus. for sexut, 88, 1; 94; 211, R. 6, (4.); 
280, r. 6j ad?., 191, in. ; w. ace., 195, R. 8. 

Sed, 198, 9, r., (a.); its place, 279, 8, (o.) : 
ted, sed quod, ted quia, 262, r. 9: sed, tea 
tamen, 278. b. 10; ted et, 198, 1. (d.) 

Sedeo, 210, K. 8, (2.); oompda. of, 288, 
(8), K. 

Sedile, declined. 67. 

Sedo, constr., 229, r. 4, 1. 

sem, old termination of plnp. indio. ac- 
tive, 162, 9. 

Semi-deponent verba, 142, 2. 

Senarius, 804, 2; Iambic, 814. 

Senex, its degrees of comparison, 126, 4; 
gender of, 66, 2; genitive of, 78, 2, (2); 
abl. of, 113, x. 2; 116, 1; for in senectute, 
268, r. 6. 

Sentences, 200 ; analysis of. 281. 

Sentiments of another, in dependent 
clauses, 266, 8. 

Sentto, w. ace. and inf., 272, N. 1. 

Separating, verbs of, w. abl., 251. 

Separo, w. abl., 261. if. 

Sequitur, constr. 262, r. 8, n. 1. 

•sere, future infln. in, 162, 10. 

Sereno, scil. coelo, 267, r. 9, (8.) 

Sermo, declined, 67. 

Serpens, gender of, 64, 8. 

Sese, intensive, 138.R. 2. 

Servitutem servire, 282, (1.) 

Sestertius, its value, 827, R. 2, (b.) ; how 
denoted, ib. ; mode of reckoning, ib. ; tes- 
ter tittm, ifo., r. 5—7. 

Sett, or sive, 198, 2, r., (c.) 

Ships, gender of their names, 29. 

Short syllable, 282, 2. 

Showing, verbs of, constr., 272, r. 6. 

Si, how pronounced, 11, k. 1. 

•si or -sin, Greek datives in, 84. 

Si, conj., 198, 6; si for num., 198, 11, R., 

Je.); si minus \ sin minus or sin aliter, 198, 
>, r., {$.); 277, r. 14; ellipsis of in the 
protasis, 261, r. 1; si with the imperfect 
■ubj., instead of the pluperfect, 261, a. 6: 
*t nihil aliud, 209, r. 4 ; si quisquam and n 
uUus, 207, r. 80, (6.) ; si non, 262, m, 6. 



Sibi suo, 228, if ., (a.) 

tic&lly , 207, R. 22. 

Sicuti, w. snbj., 268, 2, (1.) 

Significant word, in a proposition, 279. 
2, (e.) 

Stem, sies, eto. ? 164, R. 4. 

8ilentio prtztenre or facer* aliquid, with- 
out cum, 247, 2. 

Sileo, w. ace., 232. it.l; pies., 284, m. 

Silver age of Roman literature, 829, 3. 

-sim, old termination of perfect indio. 
active. 162, 9. 

Similar constructions, 278, N. 1 and 2. 

Simile, 324, 80. 

Similis, w. genit. or dat., 222. R. 2, (a.); 
w. dat. in imitation of the Greek, 222. r. 7 : 
similes, w. inter.. 222, B. 4, (4.) ; w. ae and 
at que, 222, B. 7, fin. 

Simple, subject, 202, 2;— predicate, 208, 
2;— sentences, 201, 10. 

Simul, w. abl., 195, R. 3; 241, K. 2; 
simul—simul, 277, B. 8. 

Sin, 198, 6; its place, 279, 3, (a.); iw 
minus, 277, R. 14. 

Singular number, 86, 1; sing, for plur., 
209, b. 11,1, (6.) 

Singulars est ut, 262, r. 8, M. 8. 

SCnguli, 119. 

Smo. 273,4; 262, r. 4. 

Siqmdem, 198, 7, R., (6.) 
Siquis, how declined, 138, 2; siquis and 
siquid, how used, 188, 2,*o.) and (b.): 207, 
b. 29; si quis est, qui, w. suhj., 264, 6. 

Sis for si vis, 183. r. 8. 

Ststo, constr.. 229, r. 4, 1. 

Situm, pr., 284, v. 1, (2.) 

Sive or «eu, 198, 2, R. ; 278, B. 8 ; its place, 
279, 8, la.) : sive— sive, w. verb in the indie., 
259;b.4,(&) 

-so, -sim, +cm, old verbal terminations, 
162, J. 

Socius, w. genit. or dat., 222, r. 2, (a.) 

&xfej, for si audes, 188, b. 8. 

Solecism, 826, 2. 

Soleo, how conjugated, 142, R. 2; w. inf., 
271, w. 1. 

Solitus, 274, b. 3; soKto, after compara- 
tives, 266, b. 9; its place, 279, if. 1. 

Solum, solummodo, 193, n., 8. 

Solus, how declined, 107: w. relative and 
subj., 264, 10; for solum, 206, b. 16. 

Solutus, w. genit., 213; w. abl., 261, if.; 
solutum, pr., 284, r. 3. 

fiWt>o, w. abl., 251, w. 

&mj, genit. plur. of, 114, b. 8; 116, 1, (a.) 

Sospes, genit. of, 112, 1 ; abl. of, 113, x. 2: 
116,1, (a.); 126,6,(6.) 

Sotadio verse, 804, 2 ; 817, 1. 

Sounds of the letters, 7—12; of the 
vowels, 7 and 8; of the diphthongs, 9; of 
the consonants, 10—12. 

Space, ace. and abl. of, 286; ellipsis of, 
286, R.3. 

Spatium, w. genit. of gerund, 276, m., 
a. 1, (1); spatio as abl. of space, 286, R. 4. 

Specto, constr., 226, R. 1. 

Specus, 88, 1. 

Spero, w. ace. and inf., 272, h. 1. 

8pes est, w. aco. and inf., 272, V. \\ 
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spes, w. genit. of gernnas, 275, it., il 1, 
(1.)} spe. after compurattves, £56, a. &: its 
place, 279, n 1. 

SpoJ/o, w. abl., 261, it. 

Spondaic verse, 810; tetrameter, S12, 

§pon<teo, 163, a. j w. ace. and inf., 272, 

Stanza, 319, 4. 

Sfartwz, 193, ii., 1 + 
^tatuo, 241, r. 6 : 273, *, 1; 271, w. 3; 
272, n. 1 ; statulum haht^ 274, a, 4. 

^mrMOT, pr., 284, e, 1, (2.) 

Sterilis.-w. genit. or i&L 213, e. 6, (2): 
w. ad, 213, r. 4. (2.) 

Steti and sfc'fi, pr., 2*4, *, 1 T (l.) 

* Still ' w. comparatlres, bow espresaed in 
Latin, 266, B. 9, (6.) 

fiWptttor, 217, a. 8, f&] 

Ste, 163, a.; w. geuiL of pdee, 214, a. 3: 
w. pred. nom.. 210, a . 3 , (2 , ) ; w , abl . , £ to, 
n.,5, and r. 2; storf per bk, construction 
of, 262, r. 11; compds. <£ 233, (3.). it. 

Strophe, 819, 4. 

Studeo, w. dat.. 22S, n. 2; with gerund, 
276,iii., b.2, (l.j; with Uie inf. with or 
without an accusative. 271 t ft. 4; w. wf, 
273, 4, (a.); w. ace. id, 233, t3, > 

Studiosus, w. genit., 213, &. 1; 275, m., 

Studium, w. genit. of gerunds, 27c, a., 

o'ya:, gender of, 28. e. 

Suadeo, constr., 273, k, 4 7 2(52, a, 4* 

Sud, in composition, force of, 122; gov- 
ernment of, 236, ft); constr. of Terbs 
compounded with, 224 ; of aaja> t 222. B , 
1,(6.) 

Subject of a verb, 140 ; of a proposition, 
201; 202; simple, complex, and compound, 
202; its place in a sentence, 279, 2 : subject 
of a dependent clause made the object of 
the leading verb, 229, t. 5, ( n, ) 

Subject-nominative, 209; ellipsis of. KOO, 
B. 1 and 2; when wanting, 209, n. S; w. 
Infi, 209, r. 6: 289, w r 1 1 two or more In 
the singular with a plural verb, 2G&, a. 12 ■ 



Subject-accusative, 289; Ellipsis of, 239, 
*«1 — 3; considered also an the accusatfre 
of the object after verbs of hitIue, showinc 
and believing, 272, r. 6. 

Subjective genitive, EEL a. 2; poisesfliro 
pronoun used instead of, 211, a> a. 

Subjectus, w. dat., 222, r, 1, [ft,) 

Subjunctive, 148, 2; its tenses, 145, n + 2- 
how used, 260—266. and 273; Tardus n « 
of its tenses, 260; how transited, 260, u 
and 11., b. 1; for imperatiTe, 200, H . 6; In 
impersonal verbs, 184, b. 2,- in conditional 
clauses, 261: after parti,]. ML 2G2 and 2ffi: 
after qui, 264; after relative ad™., 264, *. 2< 
indefinite subj., 264, 12 and n. ; in indirect 
questions. 266; in inserted clauses, 200; in 
oratio obliqua, 266, 1 and 2; after what 
verbs used, 273; after adjectives, 213, a. 4; 
exchanged for ace. w. lnf r , 278, 3, (&,]- 
subjunctive in doubtful queatious, 200, h. 6 
In repeated actions after relative pronouns 
and adverbs, 264, 12 



&&ito> 198, rr + , 1. 

Subordinate conjunctions, 199, n, ♦ 
portion*, 201, fl and 7. 

Substantive, 20^103; substantive pro- 
nouns, 132, 1SS; thflr Bcmlt-r, 132, B ^de- 
clined, 13a : o« subject nominative, ellipsis 
nf, 2U9, a. 1; dut. of, redundant, 228. *,; 
sustentive verb, 153; «fil*ta*tfrs r/LniW 
201, 1 a-Dddf 229, a. 5; 231, «. 2, >.ji *abl 
statiiriva clauw instead of tboabl. after opus 
tsf, 2i3, r. 1; jind after d/gHuj And t^jc- 
n«J, 244, a. 2, {&,) 6 

&6far, cnit&tr., 235, (4.) 

Subline If ve expressions in mimirraU, 113, 
4; 120, 2, 3, and 5. ' 

_ 5^cfwtMQj 223, a, 2; w, iruorf, 27S, s, B, 

GtfJficiQ, w. dat. of gerund, 275, lit,. 
a ' ft (!►_) 

*5 fi 'ffP^^*ion of, 132, 4 , declined. , 133: 
uiWfif, m; 266, h.S; 275, »„ a. 1, 4 , ' " 

Su^u for » tmifw, 1^3, si. fL 

firam, why called, an ail jriliarv, L 1 ^ ; why 
subsrtautiTo, ib. ; why the eo P n]ji, tm £, 
conjugated, L^3; compds, of, 154, it! G^r.t! 
w, a genit. of quality, 211, h. U, (7): ii 
eipr^ions denoting part, property, duty, 

tag degree of esticnitioq, 214; w. dut., 23S* 
with two datives, 227; bow translated, 227 
a, 3; w. abL denoting in regard to, 260, 
R. 3; w. an abl. of place, manner, ete, T in 
thepttdicate^O, B.3,{1J T w. dat. of V 
rund, 2-5, &. 2, (1): w* abl. cf price, 252, 
Km i ; I^F^'V* ™W,214; tmtt fidi^w. 
ffubj^ 264, B; mint fNfV/am, rmtinu/lt\ etc., 
^54,6, r. 4 j tllipaia of as copula 20& a 4 
J?«^ ofMa^ and /wjje, 270, a. 3- *am w 
predicate nom.,eU\, 210, a. 3, il): ttu w 
prudltate nom,, 271, ft. 3, and h 4 

taf Sl 27l' Tt afXSl m * K " 2 ' p0et W ' 
"TAWftw, geniUvo of, 78, 2, (3); abl. of, 
B*-, B> o t (a.) ' 

Super, constr., 235, (3); of TC rbs enso- 
ponndeiX with, 224 ; ofsdjs,, 222, h 1 (t J 

Sitperjlitoi w, abl., 250, 2, (2), a. L 

Suptrjado, constr., 233, (l0 

SuperbtlTo degrw, 122, G; purticnlar use 
0512a, R.4i iOrmstioD of, 12-i; by maxim*. 
i^i, 1; superliLtive witb tpn'sqtit'2^7, a.SS- 
w. partiti¥c Boalt., 212, a. 2, and a. L n. 7' 
place of, 29G, (7), (o.) T ' 

%"<! w. abl., 250, n. IB, (3.1 

3np*T&tdiQ, w, abl., 242. 

fi«/Mttta, genit. of, 112, 2: abl, &f, 113 

Sitpcrm^ Its degre*is of comparison, 125, 
4; aiipr emus or jHmmKfl, 21JQ, r. 17; jrunt' 
wiujrt used adYerbialJy, 20G, n T 10; 2B4 ( n ^ 

Snpitros. 25 and 143,3; few In nam bur, 
♦iS* ■ ' ^ & VffI t ^^ ' wha,t caj * efi followed, 
^^o, 1,; on what verbs dependent, 276, it 
w. pp, 276, 11., ft. 2 and &: puplDes in a, 
after what Bd>.. 270, tn„ and a. 1; after 
Jfej T n^/hs, and «pjhj, 27<\ ra,, a, 2; &f twa 
ByllstlMS, quantity of, 284, js, 1. 
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. , w. ace., 196, 4; w, adjs., 127, «; 
856, a. 18, (6.) 

Suppcdito.vr. two data., 227, R. 1; 229, 
a. 4,1; w. abl., 260, 2, a. 1. 

Suppler, genit. plnr. of, 114, a. 2; 115, 
I, la.); w. dat., 222, a. 1, (6.) 

Supposition or concession denoted by the 
tenses of the subj., 260, a. 3. 

Surripio, w. dat. or abl., 224, R. 2. 

Sits, gender of, 30; 67, R. 4; genit. of, 
76, a. 3; dat. and abl. plnr., 84, a. 1. 

Suscipio, w. participle in dus, 274, a. 7. 

Suspensus and suspect us, w. genit., 213, 
a. 1. 

Suits, use of, 139, a. 2; 208; referring to 
a word in the predicate, 208, (7) ; for hujus- 
when a noun is omitted, 208, (7.)jwhen 
two nouns are united by cum, 208, (7), 
(c. ) ; denoting fit, etc., 208, (8.) 

SrIVMc crr.=nm. 310. s.t 

Syllabication, 17-23. 

Billables number of, hi Ijitin words, 17: 
pun* nnd Imp lire, &0; quantity of first and 
middle, 294; of penultimate . 2i>l; of ante- 
penultimate, 292; of floaJ. 294. 

Syllcpris, 32S, 1,(6.) and (3.) 

Sympliw, 324, 15, 

Bynainjsis, 30fi\ 1. 

S-vtiaJovpua, Si'io, 1 

Evnapheia, 307, 3. 

Syuclsysls, 324 t 4. 

Syncope, 322, 4; In genit, ptnr. of 1st 
dec! ., 43. 2 ; of 3d ifleL, 53 ; in cases of tow 
and fw, 83, a, I and 84, e. 1 ; of e in ob- 
lique eases of ooime In *v of 2d decl., 48: 
of 3d decl., 71, a. 1; In perfect, etc., of\ 

Tbiup, iv*ti, 7, /oi*> Wwisuvu. 

Synecdoche, 234, n.; 828,1, (6.); 824,8. 

Synesis or synthesis, 823, 8, (4.) 

Bynonymia, 324, 29. 

Synopsis of Horatian 

Syntax, 1; 200—281. 

Systole, 307, 1. 

Syaygy, 303, 4. 



T, sound of, 12; before s in roots of 
nouns, 56, a. 1 ; in roots of verbs, 171, 8, 
and s. 5 ; nouns in, gender of, 66 ; genit. of, 
78; final, quantity of, 299, 2. 

Taceo, w. ace, 232. n. 1. 

Tcedet, w. genit., 215; w. ace. 229, a. 6. 

Tactio w ace, 283, r. 2, a. 

Talma, gender of, 42, 2. 

Talis, demonstr. adj., 139, 5, (8.); talis 
followed by qui and the subj., 264, 1, N.; 
ellipsis of, 264, 1, (6.); 206, (8), (a.); and 
(16); talis ac, 198, 3, R. ; talis— -qualis, 
206,(16.) 

Tarn, 191, a. 5,; tarn — quam, 277, R. 11; 
tarn with an adj. before qui and the subj., 
264, 1, n. 

Tamen, how used, 198, 4, r. 

Tametsi, 198, 4; cOnstr., 263, 2, (4.) 

Tamquam, w. subj., 268, 2; used like 
ffutdam, 207, a. 83, {b.)fin.; w. abl. abso- 
lute, 267, w. 4. 

Tandem, 191, a. 6. 



Tbnftmi,>dv., 196, n., 8. 

Tantus, demonstrative, 189, 5.(8.); fol- 
lowed by qui and the subj., 264, 1, n.r 
ellipsis of, 264, 1, (6.); 206, (8.), (a.); and 6; 
tantus — quantus, 206, (16); tanti, quanti, 
etc., w. verbs of valuing, 214, a. 1, (1.); 
tantum, w. genit. plnr. and plur. verb, 209} 
r. 11, (3),; tantum, w. genit., 212, B. 8, n. 
1 ; tanti after refert and interest, 219, R. 6; 
tantum, ace. of degree, 231, a. 5; 232, (8.); 
256, a. 16, if. ; tantp, w. comparatives, 256, 
a. 16,(2.) • 

Tantopere. 191, a. 6. 

Tardo, 229, r. 4, 1. 

Tautology, 325, 4. 

Taxo, constr., 217, a. 5; w. abl. of price, 
252, R.i. 

-te, enclitic, 133, a. 2. 

Tempt, 83, 1, and 94. 

Temper o, 228, R. 2, and (1V(*0 » *« 
rare.tmhi non possum, quin, 262, it. 7. 

Temporal adjs., 104, 6; classes of, 121, 8j— 
conjunctions. 198. 10. 

Tempus, ellipsis of, 205, R. 7 ; tempus est, 
w. inf., 270, r. 1 ; tempus impendere,$7b, m., 
r. 2; tempus eonsumere, ib.; temporis after 
turn and tunc, 212, r. 4, N. 4; w. id, hoe, 
or idem, 284, n., a. 3; tempore or in tem- 
pore, 253, n. 1; w. genit. of gerunds, 275, 
III., R. 1, (1.) 

Tenax, w. genitive, 213, R.JL (1.) 
■ Tendo, constr., 225, rv.; 229, b. 4, 1; w. 
inf., 271, R. 1. 

Teneo, w. perf. pass, participle, 274, R. 4 
fin. ; teneri. perf. pass, part., 268, r. 1, (6.) 

Tenses, 144; division of, 144, 2 and 3; of 
the subj., 145, a. 2; of the imperative, 146, 
a. 8; of the infinitive, 145, R. 4; connection 
of, 258; principal and historical, 258. A. 
and r. ; of indie, mood, used one for another, 
259; future for imperative, 259, R. 1, (4): 
the preterites of the indie, for the pluperfect 
subj. in the apodosisof a conditional clause, 
259, r. 4; of subj. mood, their use, 260, 1., 
a. 1, and n., r. 1 ; in protasis and apodo- 
sis, 261; of inf. mood, use of, 268; tenses 
used in epistolary style, 146, h., 3; 259, a. 
1, (2.), (c.) 

Tento, 
N. 1. 



constr., 278, N. 1; w. inf., 271, 



Tenus,w. genit., 221, in.; w. abl., 241, 
r. 1; place of, 279, 10; 241, a. 1. 

~ter, nouns in, 48, 1 ; 71. 

Teres, in genit. sing., 112, 1; defective, 
115. 2 ; its degrees, 126, 4. 

Terminations! comparative, and superla- 
tive, 124; adjs. without such comparison, 
126,6. 

Terminations of inflected words, 40; of 
nouns, table of, 39; of 1st decl., 41 and 44; 
of 2d decl., 46; of 3d decl., 55: of 4th decl., 
87; of 5th decl., 90; masculine and femi- 
nine affixed to the same root, 32, 8 ; of de- 
grees of comparison in, adjs., 124, 125; in 
adverbs, 194, 2; personal, of verbs, 147, 8; 
verbal, 150; table of verbal, 152. 

Tenet, as genit. of place, 221, r. 8, (4); 
terra marique, 254, R. 2; terrarum, 212, a. 4, 
V. 2. 

Terreo^ w. ut or ne, 262, N. 8. 
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Teruncius, 827, p. 871; teruneii habere, 
214, r. 1. 

Tete, intensive, 183, r. 2. 

Tetrameter, 804, 2; a priore, 812, IV.; 
a pusteriore, 812, v. ; meiurus, 812, XI. ; 
oatalectic, 312, in. 

Tetraptotes, 94. 

Tetrastrophon, 319, 8. 

Th, in syllabication, 18, 2. 

' That,' sign of what moods, 273; instead 
of a repeated subst., how expressed in Latin, 

207. a. 26, (e.) 

Thesis, in prosody, 808. 

Thinking, verbs of, their constr , 272. 

Thousands, how expressed in Latin, 118, 
6, (a.) 

Ti, how pronounced, 12. 

Tiaras, 46, 3. 

Tibi, its pronunciation, 7, a. 1 j 19, x. 

Tigris, genit. of, 76, 2: ace. of, 80, x. 2: 
abl. of, 82, x. 2, (b.) 

Time, advs. of, 191. it.; conjs., 198, 10; 
ace. of, 233; abl. of, 263; with de or sub, 
263, r. 4 ; with intra, ib. ; with in, 263, a. 6 ; 
expressed by id with a genit., 268, r. 3; 
by the abl. absolute, 257 ; the concrete noun 
instead of the abstract title, 267, a. 7; mode 
of reckoning, 326; table of, 826, 6. 

Timeo, 223, r. 2, (1.); w. ut or tie, 262, 
b.7; w.inf.,271,N.l. 

Timidus, w. genit., 213, R. 1. 

Tiryns, genit. of, 77, x. 2. 

-tis, genit. in, 77, 2; 71, 2. 

Titles, place of, 279, 9, (a.) 

'Too' or 'rather,' how expressed in 
Latin, 122, r. 3; 266, r. 9. 

-tor and -trix, verbals in, 102, 6; used as 
adjs., 129, 8. 

Tot, indecl., 116, 4; correlative of quot, 
121, 5: 206, (16); syncope of, before quot, 

208, (16.) 

Totidem, indecl., 116, 4. 

Toties, correlative of quoties, 121, 6. 

Tot us, how declined, 107; to to, tota, abl. 
without in, 264, R. 2; totus, instead of an 
adverb, 205, r. 16. 

Towns, gender of names of, 29, 2 ; constr. ; 
see Place. 

-tr, roots of nouns in, 66, n., r. 3. 

Traditw, w. dat., 222, R. 8. 

Trado, w. ace. and inf., 272, k. 1, and 
x. 6; w. part. fut. pass., 274, r. 7, (a.); 
traditur, constr., 271, R.2; trader ; constr., 
271, r. 2. 

TranquiUo, scil. mart, 267, x. 9, (1.) 

Trans, constr. of verbs compounded with, 
283, 1; in passive, 234, R. 1, (b.) 

Trajicio, constr., 229, r.4, 1; 238, (1.) 

Transitive verbs, 141; w. ace., 229* ellip- 
sis of, 229, r. 2. 

Trees, gender of names of, 29 

Tres, how declined, 109. 

Trepidun, w. genit., 218.R. 1. 

Tribuo. w. two datives, 227, r. 1; w. two 
aces., 230, r. 2; w. part. perf. pass., 274, 
x. 7, (a.) 

Tricolon, 319, 2: tricolon tristrophon and 
tetrastrophon, 319, 6. 

Tricorpor, abl. of, 118, x. 2; 116, 1. 

Tricuspis, abl. of, 113, x. 2. I 



Trihemimeris, 804, 6. 

Trimeter, 804, 2; catalectic, 812, VII. 

Tripes, genit. oi, 112, 1; abl. of, 118. 
x. 2. 

Triptotes, 94. 

Tristrophon, 819, 8. 

Trochaic or feminine caesura, 810, w. 1; — 
metre, 316 and 303; tetrameter catalectic, 
816, l.; dimeter catalectic, 315, iv.; tro- 
chaic pentameter or Phaleciax, 315, m. 

Tropes, 324. 

•mini, verbals in, 102, 6. 

Truneus. w. abl. or genit., 213, h. 6, (4.) 

Tu, declined, 138 ; in nom. with adj. in 
voc., 205, a. 16, (c): used indefinitely ,209, 
x.7; when expressed, 209, r. 1; tui, femi- 
nine, with masc. or neuter geiundive, 275, 
m., r. 1, (4.) 

Turn and quum, 191, R. 7; turn — turn, 
277, R. 8 ; turn and tunc, difference between, 
ib. ; turn maxime, ib. ; turn temporis, 212, 
R. 4, w. 4. 

Tumultu, as abl. of time, 258, n. 1. 

Tunc and nunc, 191, a. 7: tunc temporis, 
212. r.4, k. 4. 

Tumidus and turgidus, w. abl., 218. a. 
5,(6.) 

rum*, declined, 57. 

-tus, adjs. in, 128, 7; nouns in, of 8d 
decl., 76, x. 2; 102,7. 

Tuus, how declined, 139; used reflexive* 
ly, 139 x. 1; tua after refert and interest, 
219,11.1. • 



U, sound of, 7 and 8; u and v, 2, 8; u in 
genit. and voc. of Greek nouns, 54; roots 
of nouns of 3d decl. ending in, 66, i. ; dat. 
in, 89; neuters of 4th decl. in, 87; dat. in 
of 4th decl., 89, 3; in 2d root of verbs, 167, 
and 171, x. 2; increment in, 3d decl., 287, 
8; plur.. 288; of verbs, 290; final, quanti- 
ty of, 298 ; 286, R. 4 ; u and itu in 3d roots 
of verbs, 167. 

Ua, ue, etc., pronunciation of, 9, 4 and 
5; quantity of, 283, u., x. 8. 

Uber, w. genit. or abl., 213, r. 6, (3.) 

-ubus, in dat. and abl. plur., 89, 5. 

Ubi, genit., 212, r. 4, n. 2; w. indto. 
perf. instead of pluperf., 259, r. 1, (rf.); 
ubiubi, 191, r. 1. 

•ucis, genitives in, 78, (6); 112, 2. 

-udis, genitives in, 76, x. 1. 

-uis, genitives in, 76, x. 8. 

-ulcus, a, urn, diminutives in, 100, 8, 
c. 1. 

UUus, pronom. adj., 139, 6, (1), (a.); 
how declined, 107 ; how used, 207r. 31. 

Ulterior, its degrees, 126, 1 ; ultimus for 
ultimum, 205, r. 15; how translated, 206, 
r. 17. 

Ultrix, gender of, 125, 1, (b.) 

Ultra, prep., 196, 4; adv., 191, 1. 

Ultum ire for ulcisci, 276, h., R. 2. 

-ulum, verbals in, 102, 5. 

-ulus. a, um, diminutives in, 100, 8; 
328, 6. 

-um, genit. plur. in instead of arum, 48f 
instead of arum, 68; nouns ending in, 46; 
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In genit. plttr. 8d decl., 88; 114:— •drs. in, 
182, ii., 4. (b.) 

Vneia, 827, p. 872. 

-undus, participles in, 162, 20. 

Unde domo, 255, a. 1. 

Umquam, 191. n. ; umquam, usquam, us- 
que, uspiam, 191, r. 6. 

-untu, in genit. of Greek nouns, 76, x. 6. 

Unus, declined, 107 ; when used in plnr., 
118, r. 2; added to superlative!, 127, x. 2; 
unus et alter, with verbs singular, 209, 
a. 12; w. relative and subj., 264, 10; for 
solum, t ant urn, etc., 205, a. 15, (6.); unum, 
as aoc. of degree. 282, (8.) 

Unusqmsque, how declined, 188, 4. 

-ur, nouns in, gender of, 66, 67; genit. 
of, 70, 71. 

■*ra, verbals in, 102, 7, R. 2. 

Urbs, in apposition to names of towns, 
287, a. 2, ib.) 

-%trio, verbs in, 187, n., 8. 

•uris, genitives in. 76, x. 8. 

hm, nouns in, of 2d decl., 46; exceptions 
in, 49—51; voc. sing, of, 46, x. and 52; 
of 3d decl., gender of. 66; 6< ; genitive of, 
76; Greek genit. in, 69, b. 3; nouns in of 
4th decl., 87—89; participles in, how de- 
clined. 105, R. 2; verbals in, 102, 7; final, 
quantity of, 301. 

Usitatum est, ut, 262, r. 8, x. 3. 

Uspiam, usquam, usque, 191, r. 6; t»- 
quam, w. genit., 212, r. 4, x. 2; usque, w. 
•cc.,195, B.3; 235.R.9. # 

Usus, w. abl., 248; usu venit, ut, 262, 
r. 3, n. 1; w. genit. of gerunds, 275, m., 

R.1, (1.) 

Ut or uti, a com., 198, 8; ut turn and ut 
ne, ib.; w. subj., 262: its correlatives, 262, 
r. 1; ellipsis of, 262, R. 4; its meaning 
after mttuo, etc., 262, r. 7; ut non, 262, 
R. 5, and r. 6, 2; ut—ita or sic, 277, R. 12, 
lb.); ut, 'as,' ellipsis of, 277, a. 17; vt, 
*even if,' and ut non, w. subj.. 2fi2, a. 2; 
ut with certain impersonal verbs and nubj., 
262, r. 8; in questions expiring Indigna- 
tion, 270, a. 2, (a.); «*, ttf rnmum, etc, 
with the historical perf., indie., instead of 
thepluperf., 259, r. 1, (d.); its plitce, 273, 
8j(6.); irf. after est with a predicate a4j., 
262, a. 3, x. 4; ut credo, ut pirto % etc, In 
Interposed clauses, 277, 1., h. 17; ut, * be- 
cause,' 277, 1., a. 12, lb.); ut qui, 284, S, 2; 
«*«*, w. subj., 263, 2; ut t'n ^>am,207^ 
a. 33, (6.) ./in. ; ut, * as if,' w. ufal. n i.-. 1 u re, 
267, x. 4; ttfi/*. w. indie, 960, a, 4, (3>; 
ellipsis of ut when ne precedes and e!< etc., 
fellow, 278, a. 6, (r.) 

Utcumque, w. indie, 259, R. 4, (8.) 

Uter, how declined, 107; w. dual genit., 
2K,r.2, w.l. 
' Utercumque, how declined, 107. 

Uterlibet, uterque,tij}& utervis, their mean- 
ing and declension, 107; 189, 6, (1), (6.); 
uterque, use of, 207, R. 82; uterque, w. plur. 
verb, 209, R. 11, (4.) 

Utilijt, w. dat., 222, a. 1; 275, m., r. 2; 
w. ad, 222, r. 4, (1.) ; utile est ut, 262, r. 3, 
x. 8; Wilis, w. inf. poetically, 270, r. 1,(6.); 
275, R.2; utMusfuit, indie, instead of subj., 
26©, a. 8; w. supine In u, 276, in., r. 1. 



Utinam and uti, w. subj., 268. 1. 
-uiis, genitives in, 76, k. 2; 112, 2. 

Iftor, w. abl., 245; w. ace, 245, 1., R.J 
w. two ablatives, 245, x. ; utor,fruor, etc., 
their gerundives, 275, 11., a. 1. 

Utpote qui, w. subj., 264, 8, (2.) 

Utrique, bow used, 107, a. 32, (e.) 

Utrum and utrumne, 198, 11. 
-ufus, adjectives in, 128, 7. 
•uus, adjectives in, 129, 3. 
-ux, nouns in, genit. of, 78, 2, (5.) 

Uxor, ellipsis of, 211, r. 7. 



. V, changed to u, 163, 2; sometimes drop- 
ped in forming tho 2d root of verbs of the 
3d conj., 171, e. 4. 

Vaco, 250, 2, r. 1. 

Vacuus, w. genit. or abl., 213, R. 5, (3.): 
cf. 251. k. 

Vado, constr., 225, TV.; 282. w. 1; 238, 
(3), x. 1. 

V<r,, w. dat., 228, 8; w. ace, 238, 2. 

Valrfe , 127, 2. 

Valeo, w. abl., 250, 2, a. 1; 252; w. ace, 
252, r. 4; x*aUre or vol* dico, w. dat., 225, 
1., n.: w. inf., 271, n.1. 

Validus, 213; R. 5, (4.) 

Valuing, verbs of, 214, R. 2; w. genit., 
214; w. attl.. 252, a. 1. 

Vapulo, 142, a. 3. 

Variable nouns, 92; adjs., 122. 

Vas, genit. of. 72, x. 1 ; gender of, 62. 
x. 1, and r. 2; &, 2. 

-ve, 198, 2, and x. 1, p. 76; place of, 279, 
8, (c.) 

Vehor, compds of, 233, (8.), w. 

F«J, 136, 2; difference between ee/ and 
out, 198, r. ; vel w. superlative degree, 127, 
4; w. comparatives, 256, R. 9, (b.) 

Velim, w. subj. without ut, 260, R. 4: 
262.R.4. i.i 

FUfem, how used, 260, r. 2. 

Velox, constr., 222, r. 4, (2.) 

Velut, t*ha si, veluti, w. subj., 268, 2; 
velut, *as if,' w. abl. absolute, 257, x. 4. 

Venalis, w. abl. of nrice, 262. 

Vendo, w. abl., 252; w. genit., 214, r. 8, 
N. 1. 

Veneo, 142, r. 8; 252; 214, r. 8, x. 1. 

Venio, w. two datives, 227, r. 1 ; w. ad 
or t'n, 225, iv.; w. dat., 225. a. 2 : venit 
mihi in mentem, constr., 211, r. 8, (5); 
216, r. 8. 

Venitwt, conjugated, 184, 2, (b.) 

Verbal terminations, 152; nouns, 102; 
w. ace, 233, r. 2, x.; of place, 237, R 1; 
w. dat., 222, a. 8; w. abl. of place, 255; 
w. genit. of personal pronouns, 211, r. 3, 
(a.); verbal adjs., 129. 

Verbs, 140—189; subject of, 140, 1; 
active or transitive, 141, 1. ; neuter or in- 
transitive, 141, 11.; neuter passive, 142, 2; 
neutral passive, 142, 8; deponent, 142, 4; 
common, 142, 4, (6.); principal parts of, 
151,4; neuter, participles of, 162, 16; in 
ceptive, 173; desiderata*, 187. ii., 8; 176, 
x.; irregular, 178—182; defective, 188; re- 
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dundant, 186; verbs spelled alike, or 
having the same perfect or rapine, 186; 
derivation of, 187; imitative, 187, 8; fre- 
quentative, 187, 11., 1; inceptive, 187, n., 
2; desiderative, 187, it., 3; diminutive, 
187, n., 4; intensive, 187, n., 6; 187, n., 
1,' («.); composition of, 188; changes in 
composition, 189; compounds from simples 
not in use, 189, n. 4; agreement of. 209, 
(6.); ellipsis of, 209, a. 4; person of with 
qui, 209, a. 6; agreeing with predicate 
nominative, 209, R. 9; with collective 
nonns, 209, a. 11; plural with two or more 
nominatives, 209, a. 12; after uterque, etc, 
209, b. 11, (4); after a nominative with 
cum and the abl., 209, a. 12, (6) ; after nomi- 
natives connected by out, 209, a. 12, (5); 
their place in a sentence, 279, 2; in a 
period, 280. 

Vere and veto, 192, 4, w. 1. 

Vereor, w. genit. poet., 220, 1; w. ut or 
*«,262, a. 7 ; w. inf., 271, a. 1. 

VerisitnUe est ut, 262, a. 8, a. 8; w. inf. 
as subject, 269, a. 2. 

Ventum est, w. ace., 229, a. 6. 

Veto, use of in answers, 192, 4, a. 1; 198, 
9jB., (o.)i ellipsis of, 278, a. 11; its place, 
279, 3, (c.) 

Verses; 804; combinations oft in poems, 
319. 

Versification, 802. 

Versus, w. ace., 196, a. 8; 236, a. 9; place 
of, 279, 10, (f.) 

Verto, constr., 226, IV. : w. two datives, 
227, a. 1; 229, a. 4.1. 

Verutn est, ut, 262, a. 8, if. 3; w. inf. as 
subject, 269, a. 2; verutn, conj., 192, 9; its 
place, 279, 8; verutn and verutn-tamen, 
'I say,' 278, a. 10; verutn enimvero, 198, 
9, a., (a.); vero after comparatives, 266, 
a. 9. 

Veseor, with abl., 246, 1. ; with ace., 246, 
1., a. 

Vespere, or -rt, 268, a. 1. 

Vester, how declined, 139, 1; vestrum, 
133, 8; used after partitives, 212, a. 2, n. 2. 

Vestio. 229, a. 4, 1. 

Veto, 273, 2, (<*.); 262, a. 4; w. aee. and 
inf., 272, a. 6. 

Vetus, declension of, 112, 2; its superla- 
tive, 126, 1; 126,8. 

via, abl. of glace without in, 264, a. 8. 

Vieem for vice, 247, 1, a. 8. 

Vicinia, genit. of place, 221, a. 8, (4.) ; 
212, a. 4, a. 2, (©.) 

Vicinus, w. dat. or genit., 222, a. 2, (a*) 

Victrix, 116, 1, (0.); how declined as an 
adj., 129, 8. 

Videlicet and scilicet, 198, 7, B., (a.); 
pr., 286, a. 4, a. 2. 

F/d«o, w. ace. and inf., 272, a. 1; w. ut 
or tie, 262, a. 8; videres, 280, a. 2; tnrf«o 
for euro, w. ut, 273, a. 1 ; videor, constr., 
271, a. 2; 272, a. 6. 

Viduus, constr., 213, B. 6, (4); 250, 
2, (1.) 

Vigeo, w. abl., 260, 2, a. 1. 

Vigil, abl. of, 113, i. 8; genit. plur. of, 
114, a. 2; 116, l,(o.) 

r<gitte,82o,i,(2.) 

86 . 



Vigpias, vigUare, 282. 

F»Tt5. w. abl. of price, 263. 

Vir, how declined, 48, 2. 

Virgilius, voc. of. 52; accent of, 14, a. 

Virgo, declined, 67. 

Virus, gender of, 61. 

Vis, declined, 85; ace. sing, of, 79, 2; 
abl. sing., 82, a. 2; genit. plur., 83, 11., 8; 
94; vi and per vim, difference between, 
247, 8, a. 4; w. genit. of gerunds, 275, 111., 
a. 1, (1.) 

Vitabundus, w. ace., 233, B. 2, a. 

Vitatn vivere, 282, (1.) 

Vitio ereati magistrates, 247, 2. 

Vivo, w abl., 245, n., 4; w. pred. nom., 
210, n. 3, (2) ; tertia vivitur aUas, 284, in. 

Fife, with part. fat. pass., 274, a. 12; 
efev'a*!, 277. [., a. 16. 

Vocative, 37 ; sing., its form, 40, 8; plur., 
40,4; ellipsis of, 240, a. 2. 

Vow, const*., 226, a. 1; 280, K. 1; pass., 
210, n, 8, (30 

Voices, 141. 

Volucer, in genit. plur., 108, R. 2. 

Volo, (are), compds. of, 288, (8), a. 

Volo, conjugated, 178, 1; w. perf. inf., 
268, a. 2; w. perf. part., and ellipsis of 
esse, 269, a. 3; its construction, 271, a. 4, 
and a. 4; 278, 4; 262, a. 4; volens, w. dat. 
of person. 226, a. 3; volo bene and male 
alicui, 225, 1., a. ; vdlo, w. reflexive pron., 
228. a., (6.) 

Voluntary agent of pass, verbs. 248, 1. ; 
ellipsis of, 141, a. 2; 248, 1., a. 1; when 
expressed by per and ace, 247, a. 4; of 
neuter verbs, 248, a. 2; dative of voluntary 
agent, 225, 11. and in. 

Volutum, pr., 284, a. 3. 

Vos % see tu, 133. 

Voti and votorum damnati, 217, a. 8. 

Vowels, 3, 1 ; sounds of, 7 and 8 ; vowel, 
before a mute and liquid, its quantity, 13, 
6, and 283, iv., a. 2; before another vowel, 
quantity of, 13, 3, and 288, I.; in Greek 
words, 283, a. 6; before two consonants, 
18, 5, and 283, iv. ; ending first part of a 
compound, quantity of, 286, a. 4. 

Vulgus, gender of, 61; 96. 

Vultur, gender of, 67. 

W. 

W, not used in Latin, 2, 4. 

Weight, ace. of, 236, a. 7; weights, Ro- 
man, 827. 

Willingness, verbs of, constr^ 278, 4. 

Winds, gender of names' of. 28. 
. Wishing, verbs of, constr- 271, a. 4. 

Words, division of, 17 — 28 ; arrangement 
of.279 ; gender of as mere words, 84, 3. 

Writers in different ages, 829. 



X, sound of, 12; its equivalents, 8, 2; 56, 
a. 2; 171, 1; in syllabication, 18, 4; nouns 
in, gender of, o2 and 66; genitive of, 
178,2. 
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Y, found only in Greek words, 2, 5; 
•mind of, 7, m. 2; 8. *. 6; nouns in, gender 
of, 62; genitive of, 60; increment In, 8d 
dec!., 287, 8; final, quantity of, 298; 285, 
a. 4. 

-yeAu, in genitive, 78, 2, (6.) 

-yrw, geattrves in, 78, 2, (6.) 

-*rfw, genitives in, 77, 1. 

Y», how pronounced, 9, 1; aU. in, 82, 
1.6. 



•fgit, genitives in, 178, 2, (6.) 

•ynoS) Greek, genitire in, 71, 2. 

-y*, nouns in, gender of, 62, 68, «. 
tire of, 77; ace. of, 80, n. ; abl. of, 8S 
final, quantity of, 801. 

-yx, noons in, gender of, 66, 6. 

Z. 



geni- 
,1.6; 



Z, found only in words derived from the 
reek, 2, 6 ; its equivalents, 8, 2. 
Zeugma, 828, 1, (6.) and (2.) 
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